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PREFACE  TO  THE  EIEST  EDITION. 


The  ibllowing  work  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  offspring  of  neoeasiQ',  as  of  a 
love  Ibv  Ihe  subject.  In  1834,  very  soon  after  lopened  my  School  Ibr  Youug 
Ladies  in  tliis  city,  I  felt  greatly  the  want  of  a  book  to  give  roy  first  or  "finish- 
ing '  jlass  a  knowledge  of  the  bssl  Bi-itiah  Poeta  and  Prose  writers,  arranged 
in  a  ohroxiologioal  order,  to  allow  the  progresa  of  tlia  English  language,  with 
short  Booounta  of  the  authors  and  of  their  works,  and  such  notes  as  would 
direct  the  reader  to  the  best  editions  of  the  writers,  to  tlie  various  criticisms 
upon  tliem,  and  to  other  books  upon  kindred  sabjects  which  m^ht  be  read 
with  profit  But  such  a  work  I  oould  not  find.  Accordingly,  in  1838,  I 
printed,  Bolely  for  the  use  of  my  pupils,  a  small  syllabus  of  the  names  of 
most  of  the  British  authors,  with  the  dates  of  their  blith  and  death,  arranged 
tmdor  the  diffefent  sovereigns.  From  tliis  syllabus  I  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures,  from  time  to  rime,  until  I  had  gone  through  the  reign  of  EKzabetli, 
when  I  determined,  about  ibur  years  ago,  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  I  oould,  a 
ivork  like  the  present  But  numerous  avocations  have,  until  now,  prevented 
me  &oia  complerii^  my  design. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  myself  to  give  this  brief  history  of  my  book, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  diat  the  hint  of  it  was  taken  from.  Chambers's 
"  Cyclopedia  of  Englisli  literature,"  recently  reprinted  in  this  ootaatry.  On 
the  GOntcaiy,  it  is  apparent,  thai,  years  before  that  wort  was  published,  I  had 
matured  the  plan  of  this,  and  had  gathered  rnaterials  for  it  Ee^des,  the 
"  Cyclopedia,"  excellent  as  it  is,  is  on  a  different  plan,  and  iar  too  voluminous 
for  the  ol^jeot  for  wliieb  the  "  Compendiiuu"  is  intended ;  yet  tlie  two,  so  far 
iJDin  confiioting  with  each  other,  may  be  mutual  aids ;  fbt  1  should  hope  that 
uiy  own  work  would  give  the  reader  a  greater  longing  to  extend  his  inqui- 
ries into  flie  same  most  intereatiag  aubieot — one  so  rich  in  every  thing  that 
can  refine  the  taste,  enlarge  the  understtoidjng,  and  improve  the  haait 

In  making  selections  for  my  work,  I  have  not  been  prevented  from  insert- 
ing many  pieces  because  they  had  previously  been  selected  by  others;  for  I 
did  not  deem  myself  to  be  wiser,  or  to  possess  a  belter  taste,  than  hundreds 
who  have  gleaned  fiom  die  same  rich  field.  Hence,  while  much,  to  tlie 
generally  of  readers,  will  be  new,  some  extracts  may  also  be  found  tliat  will 
be  femiliar.  Btit,  like  old  friends,  their  re-appearance,  I  hope,  will  be  Imiled 
widi  pleasure.  Besides,  I  have  constantly  endeavored  to  bear  in  mind  a 
truth,  which  even  those  ei^aged  in  education  may  sometimes  &rget,  that 
what  is  well  known  to  us,  must  be  new  to  every  successive  generation ;  and, 
therefore,  that  all  books  of  scleotioiis  designed  for  them,  should  contain  a 
portion  of  such  pieces  as  aE  of  any  pretensions  to  taste  have  united  to  admire. 
Milton's  "  InvooatioQ  to  Light,"  Pope's  "  Messiah,"  Goldsmith's  "  Village  Pas- 
tor," and  Gray's  "El^y"  are  illustrations  of  my  meaning. 

Bat  if  any  one  should  miss  some  fiivorita  piaee,  let  him  reflect  that  I  oouM 
not  put  in  every  thing,  and  be  assured  that  often,  very  often  I  have  felt  no 
little  pain  in  being  compelled,  ftom  my  narrow  limits,  to  reject  pieces  of 
acknowledged  beauty  and  merit.  Let  him  but  propose  lo  Idmselfi  too,  the 
task  of  bringing  the  beauties  of  English  Literature  into  a  duodecimo  of  Sevan 
hundred  pages,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  little  inclined  to  censure  my  defl- 
oiencies.  I  say  not  this  to  deprecate  critioisn\.  ■  On  ilis  ccMiliary,  I  invite  n, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  have  all  the  faults  In  the  work— both  of  omission  and 
cominission— faitUfjUy  pointed  out. 
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4  PREFACE. 

In  the  preparation  and  SKeeution  of  this  work,  I  tmst  I  have  not  been  un 
mindfiil  of  the  great,  (he  solemn  responsibility  fefit  restg  upon  him  who  is 
preparing  a  book  which  may  form  the  taste,  direct  the  jadgment,  and  mould 
the  opinions  of  thousands  of  the  rising  gBoeration ;  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
it  may  contain  not  one  line,  original  or  selected,  which  can  have  the  least 
injmiouB  effect  upon  a  sii^e  mind;  not  one  line  which,  "dying,  I  might  wish 
to  blot ;" — bat  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  render  good  service  to  the  causa 
of  sound  education ;  may  ezeil,  wherever  read,  a  wholesome  moral  influ- 
ence ;  and  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  principles  essential  to  their 
well-being  and  happiness  ibr  lime  and  ibr  eternity — principles  in  harmony 
with  everlasting  truth. 

CHAELES  D.  CLEVELAND. 

FniLADELPnra,  Noveaiher  3,  1847. 


PEEEACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thocsh  it  is  hut  tan  roontlia  since  the  first  edition  of  flileen  hundteiJ 
copies  of  the  "  Compendium"  was  publiEhed,  it  is  now  exhauated.  For  the 
great  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  I  am  truly  grateful,  and  have 
folt  that  I  could  return  my  dianlis  in  no  way  more  suitable  than  by  endeavor- 
ing to  ma^  the  second  edition  (now  to  be  in  a  permanmt  ibrm)  as  miich 
belter  as  my  experience  in  the  use  of  the  first  edition,  further  reading  and  re- 
search, and  the  suggestions  of  many  literary  fiiends  would  enable  me  to  do. 
Accordingly,  the  present  stereotyped  edition  will  be  found  to  be  considerably 
enlarged,  njid  I  would  hope  materially  improved.  To  state  all  the  additions, 
however,  would  be  impracticable  in  die  limits  of  a  preiaco.  I  must  thereibro 
confine  myself  to  the  most  important 

First  There  are  iu  this  edition,  numerically,  seventy-ds  moro  pngos  tlian 
in  the  first;  but  owing  to  a  trifling  enlargement  of  the  page,  and  to  the  notes 
beii^  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  there  are,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  RlCy 
more  pages  of  the  same  size  and  type  oa  the  first  edition.  Yet  for  all  this, 
no  advance  in  the  price  is  contemplated  by  the  pubhshers. 

Second.  Thirty-five  new  authors  have  been  added;  they  are  the  ibllowii^i — 
Johji  Gower,  James  L  of  Scotland,  John  Still,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas 
Ovcibury,  Francis  Beaumont,  Lady  Elizabelh  Carey,  John  Fletcher,  John 
Donne,  Michael  Drayton,  Geoi^e  Herbert,  (retvase  Markham,  William  Ha- 
bington,  Richard  Lovelace,  Catherine  Philips,  Sir  William  Davenant,  Marga- 
ret Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Edward  Hyde  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Owen  Felltham, 
Robert  Leighlon,  Anne  Killegrew,  Henry  Vaughan,  Anna  Finch,  Esther  Van. 
homrigb,  George  Sawall,  John  Arbulhnot,  Elizabeth  Bowe,  Thomas  Talden, 
Elizabeth  Toilet,  Lady  Montagu,  Catherine  Talbot,  Thomas  Challerton,  Tobias 
Sraollo^  Mrs.  Gteville,  William  Pitt  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Third.  Many  new  selections  will  be  found  iVom  the  prose  writhigs  of  tlie 
poets  given  in  the  first  edition — from  Chaucer,  Wyatt,  Southwell,  Spenser, 
Sandys,  Gay,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Sir  William  Jonea.  These,  with  the  prose 
selections  from  other  poets  previously  given,  will  fully  substantiate  the  re- 
mark of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  that  oiir  beat  poets  will  be  found  Id  have 
•■'jually  oxoelled  in  prose. 
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PREFACE.  6 

Founh.  Many  mote  specimens  of  the  Ecglish  fsmale  mind  mill  be  foand 
in  Ihia  edilion.  The  raadev,  liowevet,  muKl  bear  in  mind  that  the  moat  dis- 
linguighed  female  writers  of  England  liave  been  during  the  present  century, 
into  which  it  was  not  aiy  purpose  to  enter. 

Fiflh.  Tiiia  edition  will  be  fiiund  to  ba  enriched  also  with  many  more 
specimens  of  epistolary  correspondence— not  only  the  moat  interesting  por- 
tions of  an  author's  writings,  as  they  show  us  more  plainly  tlie  workings  of 
hie  heart ;  but  the  most  permanently  valuable,  serving  as  models  io  tlial 
branch  of  literature  with  which  erery  one  must,  more  or  less,  be  practically 
conversant  The  letters  of  Wyatt,  Temple,  Gay,  Gray,  Pope,  Montagu,  Jones, 
and  Cowper,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  as  adding  much  to  the  value  of 
the  "Compendium." 

The  changes  that  have  teen  made  in  a  few  of  die  anthors  wore  not  made 
without  substantial  reEisons,  which  I  thinliit  proper  concisely  to  state. — Mohe. 
The  previous  account  of  the  Utopia  was  too  meagre  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  it ;  and  there  were  some  points  in  the  author's  life  that  deserved  to 
be  htougUt  out,  to  do  justice  to  his  character. — MiRtow,  Tlie  beautiful 
song,  "  Tlie  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,"  is  now  printed  as  fbund 
in  Sir  Egetton  Brydges's  elegant  edition  of  Sh  Walter  Raleigh's  Poems, 
which  I  took  the  pains  to  procure,  though  but  one  hundred  copies  of 
it  were  printed.  It  is  trow,  doubtless,  correct ;  and  who  will  not  be  struck 
with  its  superior  beauty  1 — SotTTHWELi.  One  of  his  poems  I  had  to  omit,  to 
tnake  room  lor  some  of  his  equally  chamiing  ptose. — Eshhhh  MrBSTBEiSY. 
The  changing  of  the  ballad  of  die  "Demon  Lover,"  for  tha  longer  and  fer  riahar 
one  of  "  Sa  Patticit  Spens,"  every  one  must  deem  an  improvement. — Trihb- 
LATioir  01  THi  BiHi^.  The  acconnt  of  the  most  important  versions  of  the 
Bible  is  now  given,  chronologically  arranged,  with  some  additional  remarks 
on  the  value  of  our  present  version. — SHAKBPEini.  "Othello's  Defence,"  being 
mote  common,  is  left  out  lor  two  ohoioe  extracts  that  are  less  known. — Sia. 
WjUTEit  Rajieios,  More  change  has  been  made  in  this  author  than  in  any 
other,  as  I  was  able  to  procure  a  eopy.of  Sir  E.  Brydges's  edition  of  h's 
worlts.  "The  Nymph's  Reply"  is  now  printed  correctly,  and  every  one  must 
see  its  greater  beauty.  The  "  Soul's  Errand"  is  given  to  Mm  for  reasons 
staled  in  (he  note  under  the  piece. — Beit  JoifsoK.  An  additional  piece  of 
poetry  and  of  prose. — GEonsE  SiBDia.  An  eitraot  from  the  Prelaoe  to  his 
travels. — CaAsaiw.  A  portion  of  his  spirited  version  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalm. — Jerbui  Tiiton.  Instead  of  the  "Ephesian  Woman,"  will  be  found 
those  most  instructive  remarks,  "What  isLiie?" — Miitoh.  Considerable 
ohaiige  will  be  found  in  this  author.  I  was  very  desicous  to  give  one  of  his 
poetical  pieces  entire,  and  seleoled  his  "  Lyoidas,"  whicli,  of  all  his  minor 
pieces,  ranks  nejtt  in  merit  to  "Comus,"  Tliis  obliged  me  to  throw  out  the 
eitrants  ftom  "  L' Allegro,"  and  "  D  Penseroso,'!  and  two  eitraots  from  "  Paia- 
dise  Lost."  I  regretted  the  loss  of  these  the  less,  as  they  are  more  generally 
Itnown.  I  also  added  two  eitraots  from  "Paradise  R^;ained,"  and  another 
of  his  eicqnisite  "  Somiefs."  The  extracts,  also,  ftom  Dr.  Symmona's  and  from 
Sir  E.  Brydges's  Life  of  this  "gcealast  of  great  men,"  will  be  deemed  choice 
additions. — Andkew  MsavEj.!.  His  "  Soi^  of  the  Emigrants"  is  nowpiiiited 
fiom  the  best  edition  of  his  works :  the  alterations,  thoL^h  trifling  in  number, 
are  certainly  for  the  better. — Samuel  BnTim.  iTais  was  one  autlior  ftom 
whom  I  thought  I  couid  ttike  two  pages,  widiout  much  loss. — Wjiitoh.  The 
additions  fiom  this  author  will,  I  am  sure,  he  conadeied  an  improvement 
Dbiben.  Instead  of  the  "  Character  of  Shaftesbury,"  the  reader  will  find 
the  beautifal  "  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killegrew,"  and  an  adili- 
tiunal  extract  from  his  prose  works :  his  remarks  on  Spenser  and  Milton  I 
have  left  out,  as  they  aie  liardly  worthy  of  his  genius.    Addiboh.  To  the  ex- 
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6  rRBEACB. 

tracts  from  this  aiillior  I  Iiave  added  two  pnpnts  on  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey,  and 
a  portion  of  his  poetical  Epislie  to  Lord  Halifax.  I  left  out  tlie  twohyiuna, 
beEinnmg,  "  When  all  thy  raei-cies,  O  toy  God,"  Eind,  "  Mow  are  thy  BervonH 
blest,  O  Lord,"  because  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  lie  wrote  them.  Addison 
introduceB  them  in  the  Spectator,  as  if  they  were  the  production  of  another; 
and  the  editor  of  Andrew  Marveira  worka,  Edwaid  ThompEOii,  makes  it 
appear  very  probable  that  lliey  were  written  by  his  author,  as  thay  were 
found  among  his  manuaotipts  in  his  hand-writirg,  wifli  some  vaiialions. — 
Gil.  His  letter  on  the  "Village  Lovers"  ia  a  gem, — Swipr.  His  satire  on 
"Transubstantiarion"  is  omitted  for  two  reasons:  the  subject  ia  too  sacred  for 
such  B  weapon,  and  the  doctrine  too  ahsiitd  for  teliitation.  Instead  of  tliia, 
the  reader  will  find  a  still  more  hmnorous  piece, — that  on  "Partridge's 
Death."— PoEB.  Tlie  extracts  from  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  the  "  Esany  on 
Man,"  and  his  "Letter  to  Steele,"  additional;  and  the  extracts  from  tlie"Rapa 
of  the  Look"  better  airanged. — Thomsojt.  "  The  Loves  of  tlie  Birds,"  "  A 
Summer  Scene,"  "A  Thunder-Shower,"  "Tlie  Springs  of  Elvers,"  and  "A 
Man  perishing  in  the  Snows  of  Winter,"  addilioiial. — Bolih6BROKB.  "  The 
Use  of  History,"  additional. — Gjtii.  His  "  Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College,"  the  esquisitely  beautiful  "Song,"  and  the  lour  "  Letters,"  additionaL — 
GoiDSMiTH.  The  "  Scenery  of  the  Alps,"  and  the  "  History  of  a  Poet's  Gar 
den,"  take  the  place  of  "Alcander  and  Septimius,"  a  rather  tmnatural  story. — 
Blackbtomb.  His  remarks  on  "The  Origin  and  Right  of  Proper^,"  omitted, 
as  altogether  too  dry. — Johnsoh.  "Gayely  and  Good-Humor,"  'Tlie  Conver- 
sation of  Authors,"  »  Booka  and  Tradition,"  "  Prevention  of  Evil  Habits,"  and 
"  Parallel  between  Pope  and  Dryden,"  additional. — Lowth.  His  "  Remaika 
on  the  Sublimity  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,"  who  will  not  value? — Joma,  His 
beautiiiil  letter  on  "  Milton's  Residence,''  additional, — Buhkb.  "John  How- 
ard," "  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds,"  "Sights  of  Man,"  "  Noiay  Polidoiana,"  all  addi- 
UonaL— Jdhids.  This  outbor  hail  rather  mora  than  his  share  before :  I  tliere- 
Ibre  omitted  two  letters  of  less  importance. — Cowfkb.  "  The  Wounded  Spi- 
rit Healed,"  "  The  Ghiih  of  making  Man  Property,"  "  The  Diverting  History 
of  John  Gilpin,"  and  five  lettera,-" Cowper'a  Aiiiiisemenrs,"  "Writing  upon 
Any  Thing,"  "An  Epistle  in  Bhyme,"  " EipeclB  Lady  Hesketh,  &o.,"  "Trans- 
lation of  Homer,  &c.,"  Edl  additional. 

Such  ate  the  most  important  additions  and  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  second  edition.  But  tliere  is  hardly  an  author  that  remauis  pre- 
tisely  aa  beibre.  In  almost  every  one,  some  additional  notes  will  ha  fcund, 
and  the  number  of  verbal  allerolinns  is  very  great  This  ia  owing  to  the  feci 
that  the  second  proof  of  this  edition  I  have  read  very  careihlly  with  a  moat 
ejcperienced  and  critical  proofreader,  by  Ike  best  oiiginal  ei&Hon  of  cash  aiahor. 
One  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  errors  have  crept  into  tlie  various 
reprints.  To  give  but  two  specimens ;  the  ibutth  line  <rf  the  "  Emigrants," 
of  Marvel],  reads  in  the  common  editions,  "  Tlie  listening  winds  received 
Iheir  Sftag."  It  sliould  be  "this  song;"  and  then  the  song  follows,  and  not  in 
verses  as  usually  printed.  The  last  line  hut  one  of  Cowper's  eulogy  on  John 
Bunyan  usually  reads,  "And  not  with  cui'sea  on  Ma  heart :"  it  should  be — 

Numerous  oases  of  a  similar  character  might  be  (rfted;  but  I  liave  already 
said  qnita  enough  of  my  own  efibrts  to  improve  this  edition:  die  Publishers, 
it  will  be  seen,  liave  done  their  part  in  a  style  of  unusual  beauty  j  so  that, 
I  bebevo,  scarcely  any  book  has  been  offeced  to  the  public  at  so  moderate  a 
price,  if  the  amount  of  reading  matter  and  the  style  of  ineobanical  bkbcu- 
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The  Hamlet  an  Ode  «S 

Tbo  OiusKde,  an  udo  « 

WILLf  AM  aOBBRT'iOH  » 

t>olambaa  ducOTerlnE  AmeriCfl.  tti 

EDWABD  antCOK  d 

— —  Eduatioii  9! 


On  SimpUiatj  It 
The  OMie  Stat. 

WILIJAMPITT,: 
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!    ^m  WILLIAM  JONES 


Tbfl  Cotto  3  Stvtnrdny 


<li  AbohtionLI^  (notffj  tl 
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in  Baria  sod  Jobn- 


Sjmpath J  n  Source 


Sx  Joebua  BernOKls 

SpeeiA  ta  the  Bleelore  of  Bristol' -- 

MelilflafHwi 

Ni3aj  PollHotana 

ChiTHry,  irhtit  t  (nolo) 


Enoomliim  oa  Ifliil  ChoU 
lo  Lord  Camden 

WIMJAM  COWPEB 


TbB  PoEt-Boy 

Kensares  Df  a  Winter  EyenliiB 

The  Gnnt  of  maUng  Mim  fn^ieit; 

PreodiiiKM  PcooHce 

'Wlllierlbnx'a  XSticte  to  BbdUsh  Blave- 

ay  (noto) 
Lmee  on  Ills  ATother^  Flatnie 
His  Prose— His  LottBTB 
Oowper's  iujjusemonte 
Wrldiu:  upon  Any  Thing 
Au  Bpistle  in  I^yme 
Eipecte  ladT  Beeketh— Prejnn 

Tranalntion  of  Homer— The  Non 

Club 
On  a  PorUottlu  Fi^orldence 


SJ'Ntm. — In  using  the  "Compendium"  wiih  leas  adyanced  olaEEaa  I  have 
deemed  it  belter  to  commence  wilh  the  autliors  of  Queen  Anne'a  reign — sa.y 
with  Addison — and  then,  after  having  gone  tlu-ough  the  boob,  to  go  bacli  to 
onr  eailieat  literatuie,  beginning  witt  Sir  John  Mandeville.    Others,  on  tliB 


uonttaiy,! 


e  beneficial  for  aB  Etudenls,  at  ihet 


(kmjliar  with  our  good  old  English.  Which  is  the  better  way,  every  instriictoi 
will  of  oonrao  decide  fbr  himaelC  according  lo  oironmstanceB.  C.  D.  C 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE.     1300—1371. 

Tbk  firat  prase  writer  wliioh  occurs  in  the  annals  of  English  LiterBluta,  is 
toe  ancient  and  renowned  traveller,  Sir  John  Mandevilte.  He  was  bom  ol 
St.  Albans,!  about  the  year  1300.  Stimulated  by  an  unconquerable  curiosity 
to  see  foreign  conntries,  he  departed  from  England  in  1322,  and  continued 
abroad  for  Ihirty-fout  years;  during  wliich  time  his  person  and  appearance 
had  BO  changed,  that,  on  his  return,  his  Mends,  who  had  supposed  hint  dead, 
did  not  tnow  him.  But  so  flxqii  was  his  habit  of  mvii^,  that  he  aet  out  a 
second  time  from  his  own  country,  attd  died  at  Leige,  (Be^um,)  WoTember 
17, 1371.  John  Bale,  in  his  catalogue  of  Britiali  writers,  giveB  Mm  the  foUoW' 
ing  fine  character,  as  tianglated  by  Hatluyt : — 

"John  Mandevil  Kn^ht,  borne  in  die  Towne  of  S.  Albans,  was  so  well 
given  to  the  study  of  Learning  fram  his  childhood,  that  lie  seemed  to  plant 
a  good  part  of  hia  felicide  in  the  earae;  for  he  supposed,  that  the  honour  of 
his  Birth  would  lujlhing  ayaile  him,  except  he  oould  render  the  same  more 
honourable,  by  his  knowledge  in  good  letters.  Having  therefbie  well  grounded 
himselfe  in  Eeligioo,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  he  applied  his  Studies  to  the 
Art  of  Phy^oUe,  a  Profeasion  woitliy  a  noble  Wit;  but  aniongst  other  things, 
he  was  ravished  with  a  niightie  desire  to  see  the  greater  parts  of  die  World,  as 
Asia  and  Africa.  Havii^  therefore  provided  all  thii^  necessary  ibr  hia  jour- 
uey,  he  departed  from  his  Countrey  in  the  yeere  of  Christ  133S;  and,  as  an- 
other Dlysses,  returned  liome,  after  toe  apace  of  tliirty-tbur  yeetes,  and  was  then 
knowen  to  a  very  fewe.  In  the  time  of  his  Travaile  he  was  in  Sojtliia,  the 
greater  and  tesseArmenia,  Egypt,  both  Libyas,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mesopota- 
mia, Persia,  Chaldjea,  Greece,  Illyrium,  Tartaric,  and  divera  other  Kingdomes 
of  die  World:  and  having  gotten  by  this  meanes  the  knowledge  of  the  Lan- 
guages, least  BO  many  snd  great  varieties,  and  things  miraculous,  whereof  him- 
self had  bene  an  eie  wilnes,  should  perish  in  oblivion,  he  committed  his 
whole  Trayell  of  thirty-four  yeetes  to  writing,  in  tliree  divers  tongues,  Englisli, 
French,  and  Latine.*  Being  anived  again  in  England,  and  having  scene  the 
wioltednes  of  that  age,  he  gave  out  this  Speech;  'In  oiir  thne,  (said  he)  il 
may  be  spoken  more  truly  then  of  olde,  diat  Vertiie  is  gone,  the  Cliuroh  is 
under  foote,  the  Clergio  is  in  errour,  the  Devill  raigneth,  and  Simonie  beareth 
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John  Mandeville  wbb  indeed  a  remarkable  man ;  and  though.  England  haH 
^ncB  distinguished  heraelf  above  all  othet  nations  for  tlie  numbef  and  tlie 
cl  aracier  of  her  voysgera  and  travellers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  geographical  knowledge,  haTe  pusheil  dieir  waj"  into  every  part  of 
the  world,  yet,  considering  the  time  and  circumstancea  in  which  he  wrote,  to 
none  mviBt  Sir  John  Mandeville  give  place.  We  must  bear  continually  in 
mind  that  he  wrote  neatly  Hve  hundred  years  ago — one  hnndred  years  before 
printing  was  introduced  into  England — in  an  Eige  of  great  ignorance,  and 
eager  Jbr  the  marveHous  and  the  wonderfiil  in  relation  to  other  lands  bo  little 
known.  That  he  has  told  many  ridiculous  stories  is  no  draibl  ttuci  but  sucli 
he  generally  prefecea  with  «thei  aeyn,"  or  "men  aeyn  but  I  have  not  sens  it" 
]lut  if  wo  charge  these  against  him,  we  most  alEO  give  him  credit  for  those 
accounts  which,  for  a  long  time,  rested  on  his  single  and  unsupported  anthority, 
but  wMch  later  discoveries  and  inquiries  have  abundantly  oonfltmed ; — such 
as  the  cuMyation  of  pepper — the  burning  of  widows  on  the  fimeral  pile  of 
thrar  husbaiids — the  trees  which  boat  wool,  of  which  clothing  is  made — the 
carrier  pigeons — the  g3minoaophiats — tire  Chinese  piedilection  ibr  small  feet — 
the  artificial  egg-hatching  in  Egypt — tlie  eouth  pole  star,  and  other  aattonomi- 
Cfll  appearanoea,  from  which  he  argnea  for  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth — 
tlie  orooodile — the  hippopotamus — the  giraffe,  and  many  other  singular  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  "His  book,"  saya  an  elegant  writer,  "is  lo  an  Englishman 
doubly  valuable,  as  establishing  the  title  of  his  country  to  claim  as  its  own,  tlie 
first  example  of  the  liberal  and  independent  geudeman,  travelling  over  die 
world  in  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge;  unsullied  in  his  reputation, 
and  honored  and  respected  wherever  he  went  for  his  talents  and  pecEonal 
aeoompllshnients." ' 


And  for  als  inoclie'  as  it  is  longe  lyme  passed,  tliiit  tlicr  was 
no  generalle  Passage  ne  Vyage  over  tLe  See ;  and  many  Men 
desiren  for  to  here  speke  of  the  holy  Load,  and  han*  thereof  gret 
Solace  and  Comfort ;  I  John  Manndevylle,  Knyght,  alJe  ho  it  I  he 
not  worthi,  that  was  horn  in  Englond,  in  the  Town  of  Seyut 
Albones,  passed  the  See,  in  the  Zeer  of  onr  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
MCCCXXII,  in  the  Day  of  Seynt  Michelle  ;  and  hidre  to^  have 
heen  longe  tyme  over  tiie  See,  and  have  seyn  and  gon  thorghc 
maiiye  dyverse  Londes,  and  many  Provynces  and  Kingdomes  and 
lies,  and  have  passed  tho^he  Tartarye,  Percys,  Ermonye^  the 
litylle  and  the  grete ;  thorghe  Lybye,  Caldee  and  a  gret  parlie 
of  Ethiope  ;  thorghe  Amazoyne,  Inde  the  lasse  and  the  more,  a 
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gret  pattie ;  and  thorghe  out  many  othere  lies,  thaX  ben  ahouten 
Inde  i  where  dwellen  many  dyverse  Folkes,  and  of  dyverse  Man- 
eres  and  Lawes,  and  of  dyverse  Schappes'  of  men.  Of  whiche 
Londea  and  lies,  I  schalla  speke  more  pleyniy  hereaftre.  And  I 
schalle  devise  zou  sum  partie  of  thinges  tliM  there  ben,  whan  time 
scballe  ben,  atlre  it  may  best  come  to  my  mynde  ;  and  specyally 
for  hem,  that  wylle  and  are  in  purpos  for  to  visite  the  Holy  Citee 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  holy  Places  that  are  thereabouts.  And  1 
schalle  telle  the  Weye,  that  thei  schulle  faolden  thidre.  For  1 
have  often  tymes  passed  and  ryden'  the  way,  with  gode  Companye 
of  many  Lordes  :  God  be  thonked. 

And  zee  schnUe"  uadirstonde,  that  I  have  put  this  Boke  out 
of  Latyn  into  Frensohe,  and  translated  it  azen*  out  of  Prensche 
into  Etiglyssohe,  that  every  Man  of  my  Nacioun  may  undirstonde 
it.  But  Lordes  and  Knyghtes  and  othere  noble  and  worthi  Men, 
that  conne"  Latya  but  iitylle,  and  han  ben  bezonde  the  See, 
knowen  andnndirstonden,  zif  I  erre  in  devisynge,  for  forzetynge,* 
or  ellea  ;'  that  thei  mowe'  redresse  it  and  amende  it.  For  thinges 
passed  out  of  longe  tyme  from  a  Mannes  mynde  or  from  his  syg-ht, 
turnen  sone  in  forzetynge  :  Because  t}iat  Mynde  of  Man  ne  may 
not  ben  comprehended  ne  witheholden,  for  the  Freellee  of  Man- 
icynde." 


The  gret  Kyng  bathe  every  day,  50  fair  Datnyseles,  alle 
Maydenes,  that  serven  him  everemore  at  his  Mete.  And  whan 
he  IS  at  the  Table,  thei  biyngen  him  hys  Mete  at  every  tyme,  B 
and  5  to  gedre.  And  in  bryngynge  hire*"  Servyse,  thei  syngen 
a  Song.  And  afire  that,  thei  kutten  his  Mete,  and  putten  it  in 
his  Mouthe ;  for  he  touchethe  no  thing  ne  handlethe  nought,  but 
holdethe  evere  more  his  Hondes  before  him,  upon  the  Table.  For 
he  bathe  so  longe  Nayles,  that  he  may  take  no  thing,  ne  handle 
no  thing.  For  the  Noblesse  of  that  Contree  is  to  have  longe 
Nayles,  and  to  make  hem  growen  alle  weys  to  ben  as  long-e  as 
men  may.     And  there  ben  manye  in  that  Contree,  that  han  hire 
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Nayles  so  longe,  that  (hei  envyrotine  alls  tie  Hond :  and  that  is  a 
gret  Noblesse.  And  the  Noblesse  of  the  Women,  is  for  to  haven 
smale  Feet  and  htiUe  :  and  therfore  anon  as  tiiei  ben  born,  they 
leet  bynde  hire  Feet  so  streyte,  that  thei  may  not  growen  half  as 
nature  wolde :  And  aBe  weys  theise  Damyaeies,  that  I  spak  of 
beforn,  syngen  alle  the  tyme  that  this  riche  man  etethe :  and  when 
that  he  etethe  no  more  of  hia  firste  Cours,  thanne  other  5  and  5 
of  faire  Damyseles  bryngen  him  his  seconde  Cours,  aHe  weys 
syngynge,  as  thei  dide  befom.  And  so  thei  don  contynuelly 
every  day,  to  the  ende  of  his  Mete.  And  in  this  manere  he 
ledethe  his  Lif.  And  so  dide  thei  before  hina,  that  weren  his 
Auncestres  ;  and  so  schulle  thei  that  comen  aftre  him,  with  outen 
doynge  of  ony  Dedes  of  Armes :  but  lyven  evere  more  thus  in 
ese,  as  a  Swyn,  that  is  fedde  in  Sty,  for  to  ben  made  fatte. 

THE  SPHERICAL  FORM  OF  THE  EARTH. ^ 

In  tbat  Lond,'  ne  in  many  othere  bezonde  that,  no  man  may 
see  the  Sterre  transmontane,'  that  is  clept  the  Sterre  of  the  See, 
that  is  umnevable,  and  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  we  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre.*  But  men  seen  another  Sterre,  the  ctmtrarie  to 
him,  that  is  toward  the  Southe,  that  is  clept=  Antartylr.  And 
right  as  the  Schip  men  taken  here  Avys^  here,  and  governe  hem 
be  the  Lode  Sterre,  right  so  don  Schip  men  bezonde  the  parties, 
be  the  Sterre  of  the  Bontlie,  the  wbiche  Sterre  apperetke  not  to 
US.  And  this  Sterre,  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  wee  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre,  ne  tppearethe  not  to  hem.  For  whiche  cause, 
men  may  wel  perceyve,  that  the  Lond  and  the  See  ben  of  rownde 
schapp  and  forme.  For  the  partie  of  the  Firmament  schewethe 
in  tf  Coatree,  that  schewethe  not  in  another  Contree.  And  men 
may  well  preven  be  experience  and  sotyle^  compassement  of 
Wytt,  that  zif  a  man  fond  passages  be  Schippes,  that  wolde  go  to 
serchen  the  World,  men  myghte  go  be  Schippe  alle  aboute  the 
World,  and  aboven  and  benethen.  And  zif  I  hadde  had  Com- 
paaye  and  Scbippynge,  for  to  go  more  bezonde,  I  trowe^  wel  in 
certeyn,  that  wee  scholde  have  seen  alle  the  roundnesse  of  the 
Firmament  alle  aboute. 

But  how  it  semethe  to  symple  men  unlerned,  that  men  ne 
raowe"  not  go  nndre  the  Erthe,  and  also  that  men  scholde  faile 
toward  the  Hevene,  from  undre  1     But  that  may  not  be,  upon 


edHJidflftryearalKiare  thedidcoveryof  AroGrtCB.  It  proves, 
dl^Unct  Idea  of  Uie  rotuodlty  of  Uie  eacth,  and  prohQbl;  of  tl 
lUie  itteniB.  Le  noUd  undODbtcdlr  bave  antlcliHled,  by  men 
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lesse,'  than  wee  mowe  falle  towaid  Hevene,  fro  tJie  Erthe,  whore 
wee  ben.  For  fro  wJiat  partie  of  the  Ertlie,  that  men  di,ielle,' 
outlier  ahoven  or  benethen,  it  semethe  alweys  to  bem  that  duelled, 
that  thei  gon  more  righte  than  ony  other  folk.  And  righte  as  it 
semethe  to  us,  that  thei  ben  undre  us,  righte  so  it  semethe  heia, 
that  wee  ben  undre  hem.  For  zif  a  man  myghte  falle  fro  the 
Ertte  unlo  the  Firmament ;  be  grettere  resoun,  tlio  Erthe  and  the 
See,  that  ben  ao  grete  and  so  hevy,  scboldo  fallen  to  tlie  Firma- 
ment ;  hut  that  may  not  be. 


JOHN  WICLIF.     1334—1384. 

JoHH  WiciiF,  tM  Morning  StaT  of  the  Beformatian,  "  honored  of  God  lo  ha 
the  flrst  Preacher  of  a  general  Reibrmation  m  all  Europe;"*  wbb  bom  in  tlia 
Utile  village  of  Wicli^  near  Eiohmond,  in  the  ootthem  part  of  Toikshire, 
about  the  year  1324,  Where  he  received  tlie  rudiments  of  his  education  is 
not  known,  but  at  a  suitable  age  he  entered  the  University  of  Osfbrd,  where 
he  soon  distii^uished  hiniaeli",  not  only  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
times,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  but  also  in  the  study  and 
interpretadou  of  tha  Scriptures ;  so  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  ETtu^dioai 
or  Gospel  Doctor,  In  1361  he  was  promoted  to  the  headship  of  Canterbnry 
Hall,  and  soon  aftar,  from  witnessing  the  eooleeiastioal  corruptions  which  so 
extensively  prevailed,  he  began  lo  attaok,  both  in  his  sermons  and  otliai 
pieces,  sot  only  the  ^vhole  body  of  Monks,  but  also  the  encroachmeots  atrd 
tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

He  had  now  feirly  entered  into  that  arena  wMoh  he  was  to  quit  only  with 
his  Uft.  To  enter,  however,  into  the  particulars  of  his  eventiiil  life— the  con 
tinued  and  most  bitter  perseoutions  he  ever  experienced  at  the  hands  of  eccle- 
aiastioal  power — his  fearless  and  manly  defences  of  himself — the  bulls  issued 
against  Mm  by  the  Pope — his  appearance  before  august  convocations  to  an  • 
Bwer  for  himself,  touching  the  same — his  providential  escapes  &om  the  snares 
set  for  him  by  his  enemies — to  enter  into  these  and  other  numerous  and 
eventful  incidents  of  his  most  active  Me,  would  be  quite  iropiBcticable  in  the 
limited  space  prescribed  for  these  biographical  sketohes.* 

Milton,  in  his  "  Speech  for  the  Libeify  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  thus  re- 
marks; "Had  it  not  been  for  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  oui  Prelates 
against  the  divine  and  admirable  spirit  of  Wicli^  lo  suppress  him  as  a  schia- 
matio  or  innovator,  perhaps  neither  the  Boliemian  Husse  and  Terome,  no,  nor 
tha  name  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  had  ever  been  known."  And  Milton  ia 
undoubtedly  right  Far  be  it  &om  us  lo  say  any  tiling  that  would  detract,  in 
the  least  d^roe,  from  the  merits  of  the  great  German  Reibimer.  Tho 
name  of  Luther  is  endeared  to  the  whole  Protestant  world,  and  will  ever  be 
clierished  as  long  as  holy  zeal,  and  moral  courage,  and  untiring  ardor  in  the 
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best  01 1  ausea,  have  an  advocate  on  eartli.  Butin  BOme  leEpecta  Wiolif  claims 
preoedonce  of  Luther.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  thallis  was  two  hundred 
ygars  heUae  him,  and  tliat  he  lived  in  a  darker  night  of  ignoi'anoe,  and  wlien 
die  pa.ijal  power  waa  in  its  fiillest  strengtii.  Wichf,  too,  stood  comparatively 
alone  j  lor  tliough  countenanced  by  the  modier  of  the  king,  and  by  the  power- 
ful Duke  of  Lancaster,  yet  he  met  witli  no  support  that  deserved  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  retinue  of  powerful  patronage  which  gave  eflect  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Lulhec.  "  Allowing,  however,"  (says  Professor  Le  Baa,)  "  if  we  must, 
to  Luther,  the  li^hest  niche  in  this  sacred  department  of  tlie  Temple  of 
Renown,  I  know  not  who  can  be  cliosen  to  fill  the  next,  if  it  eliail  be  denied 
toWidif"!  . 

Wiolif  died  December  30,  1384,  of  b  stroke  of  the  pEilsy,  oontinuuig  to  the 
\  ery  end  of  life  to  labor  with  increasing  zeal  in  that  holy  cause  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  in  his  earlier  years.  His  uiveterate  enemies,  the  papal 
clergy,  betrayed  an  indecent  joy  at  his  deatli,  and  the  Cotmcil  of  Constance,* 
thiity  years  after,  decreed  that  his  remauis  should  be  disinterred  and  soBttered. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  ashes  of  Wichf 
were  cast  into  an  adjoining  brook,  one  of  the  brandies  of  the  Avon.  "And 
thus,"  says  old  Fuller,  the  biBtorian,  "  this  broot  did  convey  his  aslies  into 
Avon  j  Avon  into  Severn ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  sea  j  and  this  into  the  wide 
ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are  iha  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  whicli  is 
now  dispersed  all  the  world  over."* 

The  character  of  Wiclif  was  maraed  by  piety,  benevolence,  and  ardent 
zeal,  to  which  was  added  great  severity,  and  even  austerity  of  maimeis, 
such  as  befitted  the  first  great  champion  of  religious  liberty.  In  the  extent 
and  varied  of  bis  knowledge  he  surpassed  all  the  learned  men  of  bis  age; 
and  the  number  of  his  writings  still  extant,  though  very  many  were  burnt 
botli  betbre  and  after  his  death  by  order  of  the  Pope,  is  traly  astonislijng. 
Most  of  these  now  exist  in  manuscript,  in  the  public  libraries  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  some  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  His  great  work  was 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  him  belongs  the  high  honor  of  having 

1  -inQ31&tafea  of  mclely,  tJiOTe  inffiiieaUonnljlj  ieaepve  the  blgheat  praiae,  who  outalep  tlie  reat 
aftbelr  GontemiiDrlififQlnhorifeupln  eo1ltaryinD)«atyanikd9t  alioatof  pr^udtcea  anderrors,  eoni- 
iHillnff  InWepiiJlv  on  one  aide,  tJtoiiKl]  HBBitU&l  antl  wealtenei]  on  anaUber.  The  merJt  consista  in 
Betting  t^  «f  a:Dpl«  -,  In  eiihlbtttnff  a  pattern  after  whteh  otliers  ma;  noi^    It  Is  easy  to  roOon 


Tiaia  Bpeal;B— (tlint  toIe 
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given  to  tlie  Englisli  nafion  tlie  first  translation  of  the  enlke  Soripttires  in  the 
raolher  tongne,  which  lie  tnads,  however,  not  IVom  tlie  otigina!  langaageH,  hi 
fram  the  Latin  Vulgnte,     The  following  are  his  reasons  for  this  great  untie 


Oh  Lord  Giod  !  sithin'  at  the  beginning  of  faith,  so  many  mea 
translated  into  Latin,  and  (o  great  profit  of  Latin  men ;  let  one 
simple  creature  of  God  translate  into  English,  for  profit  of  English- 
men. For,  if  worldly,  clerks  look  well  their  chronicles  and  books, 
they  shoulden  find,  that  Bede  translated  the  Bible,  and  expounded 
much  in  Saxon,  that  was  English,  either'  common  language  of 
this  land,  in  his  time.  And  not  only  Bede,  but  king  Alfred,  that 
founded  Oxenford,  translated  in  his  last  days,  the  beginning  of  the 
Psalter  into  Saxon,  and  would  more,  if  he  had  lived  longer.  Also 
Frenchmen,  Bemers,'  and  Britons  han,=  the  Bible  and  other  boolcs 
of  devotion  and  exposition  translated  into  their  mother  language. 
Why  shoulden  not  Englishmen  have  the  same  in  their  mother 
language?  I  cannot  wit."  No,  but  for  falseness  and  negligence 
of  clerks,'  either  for^  our  people  is  not  worthy  to  have  so  great 
grace  and  gift  of  God,  in  pain  of  their  old  sins. 


THE    ALL-SUFFICIEKCV    OF    1 

christian  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  shoulden  study  fast 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  no  simple  man  of  wit  should  be 
aferde  unmeasurably  to  study  in  the  text  of  holy  writ ;  that  pride 
and  covetisse  of  clerks,'  is  cause  of  their  blindness  and  heresy,  and 
priveth  them  fro  very  underatanding  of  holy  writ.  That  the 
New  Testament  is  of  full  autority,  and  open  to  understanding  of 
.  simple  men,  as  to  the  points  that  ben  most  needful  to  salvation ; 
that  the  text  of  holy  writ  ben  word  of  everlasting  life,  and  that  he 
that  keepeth  meekness  and  charity,  hath  the  true  understanding 
and  perfection  of  all  holy  writ ;  that  it  seemeth  open  heresy  to 
say  that  the  Gospel  with  his  truth  and  freedom  sufficeth  not  to 


1  For  tlilB  Mtte  liibor,  wbtali  He  completed  in  laso,  ha  rei»l 
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salvation  of  Christian,  men,  without  keeping  of  ceremonies  aad 
statutes  of  sinful  men  and  uncunning,  that  hen  made  in  the  time 
of  Satanas  and  of  Anti-Christ ;  that  men  ought  to  desire  only  the 
truth  and  freedom  of  the  holy  Gospel,  and  to  accept  man's  law 
and  ordinances  only  in  as  much  as  they  ben  grounded  in  hoiy 
scripture,  either  good  reason  and  common  profit  of  Christian  peo- 
ple. That  if  any  man  in  earth  either  angel  of  heaven  teacheth 
us  the  contrary  of  holy  writ,  or  any  thing  against  reason  and 
charity,  we  sliould  flee  from  him  in  that,  as  fro  the  foul  fiend  of 
hell,  and  hold  us  stedfastly  to  life  and  death,  to  the  truth  and  free- 
dom of  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  taice  us  meekly 
men's  sayings  and  laws,  only  in  as  much  as  they  accorden  with 
holy  writ  and  good  consciences ;  no  further,  for  life,  neither  for 
death. 

And  so  (says  Wiclif)  they  would  condemn  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  gave  it  in  tongues  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  as  it  is  written,  to 
'  "  .    I-—    1  ■      ..1  !s  that  were  ordained  of  God 


And  Jhcsus  seyngc  ihc  peple,  went  up  into  an  hil ;  and  whanne 
he  was  sett,  his  disciplis  camen  to  him.  And  he  openyde  his 
mouthe,  and  taughte  hem ;  and  seide,  Blessid  he  pore  men  in 
spirit ;  for  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  herun.''  Blessid  hen  mylde 
men:  for  thei  schulenweelde  the  erthe.  Blessid  hen  thei  that 
moumen ;  for  thei  schal  be  coumfortid.  Blessid  be  thei  that 
hungren  and  thirslen  rightwisnesse  :*  for  thei  schal  be  fulfilled. 
Blessed  hen  mercifii!  men ;  for  thei  schul  gete  mercy.  Blessed 
ben  thei  that  ben  of  clene  herte  :  for  thei  schulen  se  God.  Blessid 
ben  pesible  men :  for  thei  schulen  be  clepid  goddis  children. 
Blessid  ben  thei  that  suffi-en  persecucioun  for  rightwisnesse :  for 
the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  hern.  Ye  schul  he  blessid  whanne 
men  schul  curse  you,  and  schul  pursue  you  :  and  schul  soye  al 
yvei  agens  you  liynge  for  me.  Joie  ye  and  be  ye  glade :  for  your 
meede  is  plenteous  in  hevenes  ;  for  so  thei  han  pursued  also  pro- 
phetis  that  weren  hifore  you.  Ye  ben  salt  of  the  erthe,  that  if  the 
salt  vanishe  awey  wherynne  schal  it  be  salted  ?  to  nothing  it  is 
worth  over,  no  but  it  be  cast  out,  and  be  defoulid  of  men.  Ye  ben 
light  of  the  world,  a  citee  set  on  an  hiU  may  not  be  hid.  No  men 
leendith  not  a  l^iterne  and  puttith  it  undir  a  bushel :  but  on  a 
candilstik  that  it  give  light  to  alio  that  ben  in  the  hous.  So, 
schyne  your  light  hifore  men,  that  thei  see  youre  gode  workis, 
and  glorifie  your  fadir  that  is  in  hevenes.     Nyle  ghe  deme  that, 
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I  cam  to  undo  the  Lawe  or  the  prophetis,  I  cam  not  to  undo  the 
!awe  but  to  fulfills.  Forsothe  I  sey  to  you  till  hevene  and  erthe 
passe,  oon  leltre,  or  oon  title,  schal  not  passe  fro  the  Lawe  til  alle 
thingis  be  don.  Therefore  he  that  hrekilh  oon  of  these  leesle 
maundementis,  and  techith  thus  men,  schal  be  clepid  the  Leesf  in 
the  rewme  of  hevenes;  but  he  that  doth,  and  techith,  schal  be 
clepid  greet  in  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes. 


JOHN  BARBOUR.  1320—1396. 
Amons  the  vary  earlieet  of  Iha  poets  of  SooUatid  was  John  Barbour,  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen.  But  very  littlo  is  known  of  his  paKonal  history.  Tlie 
only  woik  of  conseqitenoe  which  he  has  left,  ia  entitled  "  Bnioe."  It  is  a 
motrical  history  of  Robert  the  First  (1306— 1339)— of  his  exerdons  and 
aohieTemeiilB  ibr  tha  recovery  of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  including  the 
principal  transactiona  of  hia  reign.  Baibour,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  in 
Ilia  double  oharactar  of  historian  and  poet  As  he  flourished  in  the  age  im. 
mediately  following  that  of  his  hero,  he  enjoyed  the  sdyantage  of  hearing, 
from  eya-witneaaes  themselves,  narrativaa  of  tha  war  tor  liberty.  Aa  a  his- 
tory, bis  work  is  good  authority.  He  himself  boasts  of  its  "  soothfastneaa ;" 
and  the  lofty  aenthnents  and  vivid  descriptions  with  which  it  abounds,  prove 
the  author  to  have  been  fitted  by  feeling  and  principle,  as  well  as  by  silualioni 
for  tlie  task  whieli  ha  undertook. 

Aa  many  of  the  words  in  Barbour  are  now  obsolete,  wo  will  give  but 
one  quotation  fixjm  hia  heroic  poani,  Ailer  the  painful  description  of  the 
slEtvery  to  which  Scotland  was  reduced  by  Edward  1^  he  breaks  out  in  tlie 
following  noble  Apostrophe  lo  Freedom.  It  is  in  a  style  of  poetical  feeling 
uncommon  not  only  in  that  but  many  aubaaqnant  ages,  and  has  been  quoted 
with  liigh  praise  by  the  most  distinginshed  Scottish  historians  and  critics. 
"  At  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing! 

Fredome  mayse  man  to  haiff  lilting! 

Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffis : 

He  levya  at  eaa  that  frely  lavya  I 

A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ese, 

Na  ellya  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 

Gfyff  ftadome  failythe :  for  fte  liking 

Is  yearnyt  out  all  othir  thing. 

Na  ha,  diat  ay  hase  levyt  fre. 

May  nocht  knaw  waill  the  propyrle, 

Tha  angyr,  na  the  wrelohyt  doiue, 

That  is  oowplyt  to  ibule  fliyrldome. 

Bot  gjff  he  had  assayit  it. 

Then  all  perquar  he  suld  it  wyt ; 

And  suld  tliink  fredome  mar  to  pryse 

Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is." ' 

L -rht  n^Hnninft  i)atn.L>liraae  Qf  tm  above  liJLBB  U  taken  from  C^d^kh'b  BLgerapbknl  JUcUuner? 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER.     1328—1^00. 


who  has  lieen  distinctive)}'  known  as  "The  Father  of  English  poelry" — 
Geofirey  Chaucer.  Watton,  with  great  beauty  Eind  justice,  has  compared  the 
appearance  of  Chaucer  in  out  language  to  "  a  pteniature  day  in  an  English 
spring,  after  which  the  gloom  of  winter  returns,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  a  transient  sunshine,  are  nipped  by  ftosts 
and  scattered  by  storms." 

Chaucer  was  bom  probably  about  the  year  1398,  thongh  all  attempts  to  fir 
the  precise  year  have,  utterly  failed.  His  parentage  is  unlaiown,  nor  is  there 
any  certainly  where  he  was  educated.  Hi*  great  genius  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  reining  sovere^,  Edward  III,,  and  he  soon  became  the  most 
popular  personage  in  tiie  brilliant  cotitt  of  that  monarch.  It  was  in  this  circle 
of  royalty  that  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
Philippa  Fyltnard.  She  was  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen  Phihppa,  and  a 
younger  sister  of  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Dulie  of  Lancaster.  By  this 
connection,  therefore,  Chaucer  acquired  the  powerful  support  of  the  lancas- 
trian  £imily,  and  during  his  life  bia  fbrtmie  fluctuated  with  theirs.  To  his 
courtly  accomplishments  he  added  much  by  foreign  travel,  having  been  coni- 
missioned  by' the  king  in  1373  to  attend  to  some  important  matters  of  state  at 
Genoa.  While  in  Italy  he  became  acquainted  with  Petiatch,'  and  probably 
with  Boocacio,  whose  works  enriched  his  mind  with  fresh  stores  of  learning 
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and  images  ol  beauty,  and  whose  great  succeis  was  dcubtless  a  spur  to  his 
aaiMiion  to  atlain  a  iiite  enyiablo  ferae. 

On  his  return  home,  the  frfendship  and  patronage  of  the  reigning  monarch 
were  oontitiued  10  liim.  He  was  made  controller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and 
wool,  the  revenue  from  which  office,  together  witli  a  pension  that  was  granted 
to  him,  gave  him  a  liberal  support.  During  the  whole  of  the  teign  of  Edward 
IHt  bia  genius  and  connections  ensured  to  him  prosperity,  and  eJbo  during 
the  period  of  John  of  (Jaunt's  influence  in  the  auoceeding  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  1377 — 1399.  But  duriim  the  waning  fortunes  of  that  nobleman,  Chaucer 
also  suffered,  and  was  indeed  imprisoned  Ibr  a  short  time ;  but  on  the  return 
of  the  I>ute  of  Lancaster  from  Spain,  1389,  he  had  once  more  a  steady  pro- 
tector, and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  he  had  an  additional  annuity  con- 
ferred  upon  him.  But  he  did  not  five  long  to  enjoy  this  accession  to  his  for- 
tune, for  he  died  on  the  twenty-fiflh  of  October,  1400,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

We  know  little  of  Chaucer  as  a  member  of  society  j  but  we  know  that  he 
had  mingled  widi  the  world's  afTairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Accom- 
plished in  manners  and  intimately  acquainted  with  a  splendid  court,  ho  was 
at  once  the  philosopher  who  had  surveyed  mankind  in  their  widest  sphere, 
the  poet  who  haunted  the  solitudes  of  nature,  and  the  elegant  couttter  whose 
opulent  tastes  are  often  discovered  in  the  graceful  pomp  of  his  descriptions. 
The  vigorous  yet  finished  paintinEs,  with  which  his  works  abound,  are  still, 
notwithstanding  the  roi^lmess  of  iheu  clothing,  beauties  of  a  highly  poetical 
nature.  The  eai  may  not  always  be  satisfied,  but  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
always  filled.' 

's  genius,  like  Cowper's,  was  not  fully  developed  till  he  was  ad- 


}t  unlil  he  ^vas  about  sixty,  in  the  calm  g' 


of  a  busy  life,  that  he  composed  his  great  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests,  his  Cahteibubi  Tales.  He  took  the  idea,  donbtless,  from  the  De- 
cameron of  Boccacio,^  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  popular  of  books.  He 
Hiipposes  that  a  company  of  pilgrims,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  "  siuidry  folk," 
meet  Whether  at  the  Tabard  irm,  Southwark,'  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  S  Beoket,*  at  Canterbury.  While  at  supper  they  agreed,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  host,  not  only  to  pursue  their  journey  together  tlie  neit  room- 
ing, but,  in  order  to  render  their  way  the  more  interesting,  that  eaeh  should 
divert  ie  others  with  a  tale,  both  in  going  and  returfiing,  and  that  whoever 
told  \he  best,  shouid  have  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  Ihe  rest ;  and  that  the 
landlord  should  be  the  judge. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat  the  plan  of  Chaucer  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
Bocoacia    His  cliaraofers,  instead  of  being  youdiful  and  fhrni  the  same  city, 


[Mtii  Hunt,  and  mtiers 
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are  of  matiwed  eipetienre,  from  TBiioiis  places,  and  are  drawn  IVom  eliffsyenl 
claseea  of  manlnnd,  and  consequently  are,  in  their  rank,  appearance,  man- 
ners, and  listljiis,  as  vaiioua  as  at  that  lime  could  be  found  in  llie  several 
departments  of  nMdle  life ;  that  is,  in  feet,  as  various  as  could,  with  any  pro- 
bshility,  be  brought  tc^ethBr,  so  as  to  form  one  company ;  the  hi^iest  and 
Joweat  ranks  of  society  being  necessarily  excluded.  But  what  gives  us  the 
greatest  admiration  of  tlie  poet,  ia  the  Eistoniahing  skill  with  which  he  has 
supported  his  oliaraoters,  and  the  exquisite  address  that  he  has  shown  in 
adapting  his  stories  to  tlia  different  humors,  sentimenla,  and  talenla  of  the  re- 
citera.  He  haa  thus  given  oa  such  an  accurate  picture  of  ancient  manners  as 
no  contemporaiy  writer  has  transmitted  to  poaterity,  and  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales  we  view  lUe  pursuits  and  employments,  the  cuEtoms  and  diversions  of 
tlie  reign  of  Edward  III.,  copied  ftom  t!ie  life,  and  represented  with  equal 
tmtli  and  spirit.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  it  waa  no  inferior  combi- 
nation of  obaervation  and  sympathy  which  could  bring  together  into  one 
company  the  many-colored  conditions  and  pcofeaaions  of  society,  delineated 
with  pictorial  force,  and  dramatized  by  poelio  conception,  reflecting  ihem- 
Belves  in  the  tale  which  aeemed  most  congruous  to  their  humors.'  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  select  chaiactei-s,  aa  portrayed  in  the  Prolt^ue." 


IVhenn^  fliat  April,  with  his  ehowr^s  sote,^ 
The  drouth  of  Harch  hath  pierold  to  the  rote. 
And  bathed  every  vein  in  such  lioour. 
Of  which  Tirtfte  ei^endred  is  the  flow'r  ] 
When  Zephinis  eke,  with  his  sot^'  breath, 
luapir^d  hath  in  every  holt*  and  heath 
Tlie  tender  oroppSs,  and  the  young£  aun 
Hath  in  the  Eam^  liia  halfS  course  yrun, 
And  smal1£  fowlls  maken  melody, 
That  aleepen  allfi  night  with  open  eye, 
So  pricketh  them  nature  in  their  courSges,' 
Then  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages, 
And  palmera  for  to  seeken  Strang^  strands, 
To  seiTfi  hallows'  couth'  in  sundry  landa ; 
And  'specially  fixira  eveiy  shirk's  end 
Of  Engleland  to  Canterbury  they  wend,'" 
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The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seek 

That  them  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were  s.ck. 

BofoU  ihat  in  that  Beascin  on  a  day, 
Iq  Soulhwark  at  the  Tabard  '  bs  I  lay, 
Ready  to  wenderf  on  my  pilgriraaga 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  GtraiSge ; 
At  niglit  was  come  into  that  hostelry 
Well  nine-»nd-twenty  in  a  company 
Of  enndry  folk,  by  iventute  yfell 
In  fellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 
That  towird  Canterbury  woulden  ride. 
The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide,* 
And  well  we  weren  eased'  aCtS  best, 

THE   KNIGHT   AND  SdDlRE. 

A  Knight  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man 
Tliat  from  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  ha  lov^d  chivalry. 
Truth  Eind  honSur,  freedom  and  coiuiBBy. 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordea  war, 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  fiirrB.^ 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  Heatheness, 
And  ever  honour'd  for  his  worlhitiess. 

With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  youngS  Squirt, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor. 
With  iDcHs  carVd  as  they  were  laid  in  press; 
Of  twen^  yeatTof  age  he  was  I  guasa. 
Of  his  BlatUre  he  was  of  even  length. 
And  wonderiy  dehver,*  and  great  of  strength ; 
And  he  had  been  some  time  in  chevaehie,^ 
In  Flaunders,  in  Artois,  and  in  Pioardie, 
And  borne  him  well,  as  of  so  htlle  space,* 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace, 

Embroider'd  vraa  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 
All  full  of  freah^  flowrfis  while  and  yed; 
Singing  he  was  or  floyting^  all  the  day ; 
He  was  as  fresh  aa  is  the  month  of  ftlay : 
Short  was  his  gown,  with  aleevfis  long  and  wide ; 
Well  could  lie  sic  on  horse,  and  fairl  ride ; 
He  oould6  songf  s  make,  and  well  endile. 
Joust  and  eke  dance,  and  "well  pourtray  and  write ', 
So  hot  he  lov^d,  that  by  nighlertale" 
He  slept  no  more  than  doth  ihe  nightingale : 
Courteous  he  was,  lowly  and  serviceable, 
And  carv'd  before  his  father  at  llie  table. 


cAiurnicliM,)  a  mUlUry  cxpedlttan.  '  Condu 


NlSlitcttola-nishmoit. 
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A  Clcrk^  tliorc  was  of  Osciiford  also, 
That  unto  Icgie  liadde  long  ygn.' 
Ab  leaii£  was  his  horse  as  is  a  cake, 
And  liB  wse  not  right  M  I  undertake. 
Bin  look&i  hollow,  and  Iberato  sobarly. 
Full  threailbare  was  liis  overest  comtepy  ] 
For  he  had  goueo  liim  yet  no  benefice. 
Nor  was  nouBlit  worldly  lo  haTS  an  office 
For  him  was  lever*  have  at  bis  bed's  head 
Twenty  bookis  clothed  in  black  or  red 
Of  Aristotle  and  hia  pliilosopby, 
Than  robea  rich,  ot  fiddle  or  pealtry: 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  pMIoaSpher 
Yet  baddi  he  bnt  little  gold  in  oofler, 
But  all  that  be  might  of  hia  friendia  bent,' 
On  bookSs  Bud  on  teaming  he  it  speot. 
And  basily  'gan.  for  the  soulSs  pray 
Of  them  that  gave  him  wherewith  to  soholay/ 
Of  study  took  he  mosti  cure  and  heed; 
Not  a  word  spake  he  mori  tlian  was  need, 
And  that  was  said  iu  form  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quiet,  and  full  of  high  aeutSnee;' 
Sounding  in  mora!  virtue  was  liis  speech, 
And  gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach. 


A  good  Wife  was  there  of  beaid^  Baili, 
But  she  was  some  deal  de!^  and  diat  was  scatlie.' 
Of  ololh-inaldng  she  liadd6  such  a  liaunt '" 
She  passed  diem  of  Ypres  and  of  Ghent. 
In  all  the  parish,  wife  ne  was  there  none 
Thai  to  the  offering  before  her  should^  gone. 
And  if  tliere  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she, 
Tliat  she  was  out  of  allS  oliarity. 
Her  coveiobiefe"  weren  lull  fine  of  ground ; 
I  durst^  swear  they  w^gbeden  a  pound, 
That  on  the  Sunday  were  upon  her  head : 
Her  hosed  weren  of  fine  scatlet  red. 
Full  strmt  ytied,  and  shoeB  full  moisti^  and  new  ■ 
Bold  was  her  Jkce,  and  (air  and  red  of  how. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  live ; 
Husbands  at  the  diurcL  door  had  she  liad  Sve.'" 
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A  gocd  man  there  wag  of  religion, 
That  was  a  poorS  Parmn  of  a  town, 
But  rich  he  was  of  iioly  thought  and  worlt , 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  Cleth, 
That  ChristBH  gospel  truly  wouIcIS  preach; 
His  patishens"  devoutly  would  he  teach ; 
Ben^  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adyersity  full  patifot. 
And  suoh  he  was  yproved  often  sith^e ;' 
Full  loth  were  Mm  to  omsen  for  his  tilhaB ; 
But  rather  would  he  given  out  of  doubt 
Unto  his  pootS  parishena  about 
Of  hia  off^ing,  and  eke  of  his  subslance; 
He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffisanoe  :* 
Wide  was  his  pariah,  and  houses  fer  asunder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  nor  thunder, 
In  sickness  and  in  misohiei^  to  visit 
The  Sirthest  in  his  parish  niuch  and  Iile° 
Upon  bis  feet,  and  in  hia  hand  a  staS": 
This  noble  "nsample  to  hia  sheep  he  yai^' 
That  first  he  wrought^  and  afterward  he  taught, 
Out  of  the  gospel  ha  the  wordes  cauglit, 
And  fliis  figiire  he  added  yet  ihereio, 

That  if  gold  cusiB  what  should  iron  do? 
For  if  a  pria3t  be  foul  on  whom  we  truat, 
No  wonder  is  a  Iswid'  man  to  rust ; 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  prfeat  take  keep 
To  see  a  "Ibulfid"  shepherd  and  clean  sheep  : 
Well  ought  a  priest  ensainple  ibr  to  give 
By  his  cleanness  how  his  slieep  abould  hve. 

He  setti  not  his  henelloe  to  hire. 
And  let  hia  sheep  aacumbred^  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  unto  London  unto  Saint  Pouia'a 
To  seehen  him  a  ohantery*  for  aoula, 
Or  witli  a  brotherhood  to  be  widiold  ] '" 
Bui  dwelt  at  home  and  keptfi  well  Ms  fold. 
So  lliat  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miaoarty ; 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenary; 
As  tliotigh  lie  holy  were,  and  virtuous. 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous," 
Ne  of  hia  spsechi  dangerous'^  ne  dignejis 
But  in  bis  teadiing  discreet  find  benign. 
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To  drawen  Mk  to  heaven  with  ftirSneas, 

By  good  ensampls,  was  his  biisniess ; 

But  it  were'  any  person  obstinate, 

What  BO  ha  were  of  iugh  or  low  estate, 

Him  would  ha  anibbeii'  sharply  fbr  the  nonfis :' 

A  better  priest  I  tcow  that  no  where  none  ia. 

He  waited  aflei  no  pomp  or  reverence, 

Ne  malted  him  no  spiced  coosci^noe ; 

But  Chriat^a  lore,'  and  his  aposties  twelve 

He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve. 

But  tlie  Canterbury  Tales  are  by  no  means  (lie  only  production  of  Cliaacot's 
muse.  He  has  written  many  other  poems  containing  passages  equal  to  any 
thing  found  ia  his  chief  work.    The  ibllowiag  are  the  principal. 

Tboilds  isn  Crebbtde.  This  is  in  five  hooks,  "  in  which  the  vicissitadea 
of  love  are  depicted  in  a  strain  of  true  poetry,  with  much  pathos  and  simpli- 
city of  sentiment"  The  author  calls  it  "a  litiU  tragodie."  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  rather  tedious,  &om  its  innnmetable  digresaions.  For  instance, 
Troiius  declaims,  for  about  one  hmidred  lines,  on  the  doctrine  of  predesli- 
jiation. 

HoMAWHT  OF  THK  EosE.  Tbis  IS  an  allegory,  depictii^  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  enooiintered  by  a  lover  in  pursuit  of  die  object  of  liia  affcctiona,  who 
ia  set  forth  under  the  emblem  of  the  rose.  He  traverses  vaal  ditches,  scales 
lofly  walls,  and  fotoes  the  gates  of  adamantine  and  almost  impregnable  casfles. 
These  enchanted  fortresses  are  all  inhabited  by  various  divinities,  some  of 
which  assist,  and  some  oppose  the  lover's  progress.  Thus  this  poem  furnishes 
B  great  vaiioty  of  rich  and  beautiful  descriptions — paintings   most  true  to 

The  HdDSK  of  Fjme.  This  is  represented  under  flie  form  of  a  dream,  and 
consists  of  tiiree  Ijoobs.  It  abounds  in  lively  and  vigorous  description,  in  dis- 
quisitions on  natural  philosophy,  and  in  sketches  of  human  nature  of  no  com 
mon  beauty.  The  poet,  in  a  vision,  sees  a  temple  of  glaaa,  on  the  walls  oi 
which  are  displayed  in  portraitures  the  histoiy  of  .Siieas,  abridged  fi-om 
Vii^il.  After  looliir>g  around  him,  he  sees  alofl,  '}  ihsl  by  die  sun,"  a  gigantic 
eagle,  whioh  souses  down,  and  bears  him  off  in  his  talons  throt^h  the  upper 
regions  of  air,  leaving  olouda,  tempests,  hail,  and  snow  far  beneath  him,  and 
at  length  arrives  Mxiong  the  celestial  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Here  hia  journey 
enda.  The  "  House  of  Fame"  is  before  liim.  It  is  built  of  materials  bright 
as  polished  glass,  and  alands  on  a  rock  of  ice  of  excessive  height,  and  almost 
inaceessible.  All  the  southern  side  of  the  rook  is  covered  with  the  names  of 
fitmons  men,  whioh  were  perpetually  melting  away  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
but  those  on  the  northern  side  remained  unmelled  and  uneffaced.  Tlie  poet 
dien  enters  the  building,  and  beholds  the  Goddess  of  Tame,  seated  upon  a 
throne  of  sculptured  carbuncle.  Before  her  appear  the  various  candidates  Ibr 
her  fevor ;  and  here  the  poet  has  admirably  improved  the  wide  field  before 
nim  in  describing  the  capricious  judgment  of  the  fickle  deity  in  awardii^  her 

Pope,  in  his  "  Temple  of  Fame,"  has  imitated  Chaucer  to  a  considerable 
extent,  as  may  ha  Been  by  comparing  various  passages  in  each  author. 
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And  I  adown  'gan  loofeen  tho,' 
And  beheld  fieldes  and  plidnia, 
Now  hiil^s  and  now  moantainBB, 
Now  valleys  and  now  ioilales, 
And  now  unnetli6s2  great  beaates, 
Now  rivetSs,  now  oityls, 
Now  lownfia,  and  now  great  trefe 
Now  ahippSs  sailing  in.  the  sea; 
But  thus  soon  in  a  whil6  he 
Was  flowen  icom  tlie  ground  so  high 
That  all  the  world,  as  to  mine  eye, 
No  more  yseem^d  than  a  priek  ^ 
Or  ell§s  was  the  air  ao  tliiok 
Tliat  I  ne  might  it  not  discern.^ 

The  FiowEB  iNO  THE  Leat.  This  has  an  instructive  moral  A  gentle- 
woman, out  of  an  arbor  in  a  grove,  seeth  a  great  company  of  knights  and 
ladies  in  a  dance  upon  the  green  grass,  the  which  being  ended  they  all  kneel 
down,  and  do  honor  to  the  daisy,  soma  to  the  Tlower  and  some  to  the  LeaC 
Ailerwatd  this  gentlewoman  learnsth  by  one  of  these  ladies  the  me^ilng 
hereof  wliich  is  this  i  they  who  honor  the  Flower,  a  thing  fading  with  every 
blast,  are  such  as  look  after  beauty  and  worldly  pleasure ;  but  lliey  that  honor 
iha  JJea^  which  abideth  with  the  root,  notwiihslauding  the  winter  storms  and 
frosts,  ate  they  whioh  follow  -viitue  and  true  merit,  without  regarding  worldly 
respects.    Such  are  the  chief  poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.' 

Though  Chaucer  weib  and  is  known  chiefly  as  a  poet,  yet  in  !iis  prose  he 
equally  excels  all  his  contemporaries,  thus  verifying  what  we  believe  will  ba 
found  to  be  a  universal  ttufli,  that  every  good  poet  is  no  less  distinguished 
for  a  clear  and  vigorous  pross  style.  Two  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Tale 
of  Melibeus  and  the  Parson's  Tale,  are  in  prose,  but  his  kmgest  unversifled 
production  is  his  Teatamant  of  IjOVB,  written  to  defend  his  character  from  the 
imputations  cast  on  it  by  his  enemies.  From  tlie  Tate  of  Melibeus  we  extract 
the  following  excellent  remarks 

UPON   RICHES. 


In  getting  of  your  riches,  and  in  usii 
have  three  things  in  your  heart,  that  is 
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science,  and  good  name.  First  ye  sJanlen  have  God  in  your  heart, 
and  for  no  riches  ye  shulen  do  nothing  which  may  in  any  manner 
displease  God  that  is  your  creator  and  malter ;  for,  after  the  word 
of  Solomon,  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  good  with  love  of  God,  than 
to  have  mnckle  good  and  !ese  the  love  of  his  Lord  God ;  and  the 
prophet  eaith,  that  better  it  is  to  ben  a  good  man  and  have  little 
good  and  treasure,  than  to  be  holden  a  shrew  and  have  great  riches. 
And  yet  I  say  furthermore,  that  ye  shulden  always  do  your  busi- 
ness to  get  yoar  riches,  so  that  ye  get  'em  with  a  good  conscience. 
And  the  apostle  saith,  that  there  nis  thing  in  this  world,  of  which 
we  shulden  have  so  great  joy,  as  when  our  conscience  beareth  us 
good  witness ;  and  the  wise  man  saith.  The  substance  of  a  man  is 
iull  good  when  sin  is  not  in  a  man's  conscience.  Afterward,  in 
getting  of  your  riches  and  in  using  of  'em,  ye  must  have  great 
business  and  great  diligence  that  your  good  namo  be  alway  kept  and 
conserved ;  for  Solomon  saith,  that  better  it  is  and  more  it  availeth 
a  man  to  have  a  good  name  than  for  to  have  great  riches  ;  and 
therefore  he  saith  in  another  place,  Do  great  diligence  (saith  he) 
in  keeping  of  thy  friends  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shall  longer 
abide  with  thee  than  any  treasure,  be  it  never  so  precious  ;  and 
certainly  he  should  not  be  called  a  gentleman  that,  afler  God  and 
good  conscience  all  things  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  business 
to  keepen  his  good  name  ;  and  Casaiodore  saith,  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  gentle  heart,  when  a  man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  good 
name. 


JOHN  GOWEB.    Died  !■ 


JoHK  GowEH,  one  of  the  most  anoiexit  of  tha  English  poeis,  waa  contempo- 
rary ^¥ith  Chancer,  his  intimate  ftiend.  Where,  when,  ox  of  what  family  he 
was  boin,  is  uncertain.  Hifl  education,  says  Warton,'  appears  to  have  been 
liberal,  and  his  oontse  of  reading  extensive,  and  he  tempered  hia  severer  stndies 
by  mingling  with  the  world.  By  a  critical  coltivatjon  of  his  native  langnage,  he 
labored  to  retbim  its  liTeguIarities,  and  to  establish  an  English  Etyle.  In  these 
respects  he  resembled  Chaucer,  but  he  has  little  of  his  spirit,  imagination,  or 
elegance.  His  language  is  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  his  vetBification  oflen 
harmonious,  but  his  poetry  is  of  a  grave  and  sententious  turn.  Be  hss  much 
good  sense,  solid  reflection,  and  useful  observation ;  but  he  is  serious  and 
didactio  on  all  occasions,  preserving  the  tone  of  the  scholar  and  the  moralist 
on  the  most  lively  topics.  Hence  he  is  characterized  by  C!haucer  as  tlie 
■'  Sfcral!  Gower."     He  died  in  1408. 

The  otiief  work  of  Gowet  is  entitled  "  Cosrissio  AiiiNTis,"  or  the  C<mr 
fhtion  itf  a  Laver.  It  consists  of  a  long  diali^ue  between  a  Lover  and  his 
Confessor,  who  is  a  priest  of  Venus,  and  is  called  Genius,     To  make  his  pra- 
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CBpls  IB  np  e  illuBtralas  his  injonolions  by  a  aeriea  of  appoaiw 

[Eilea,  w  th.  ra  ti    f  which'  the  lovet  professes  lo  be  highly  edified. 

One  of  e         d     Florent,"  has  considetable  merit,  and  is  told  in 

Gower  s  bes  ma  u  A    it  is  loo  loi^  to  insert  in  the  Compendium,  we  wili 

give  the  Hnbstan  e  of  m  prose,  as  near  the  author's  language  as  we  can,  inter- 
spersing here  and  there  a  few  lines  of  the  or^inaL 

There  was,  in  days  of  old,  as  men  tell,  a  worthy  knight  by  the  name  of 
Florent;  nephew  to  the  emperor,  and  of  great  strength  and  conrage.  He  was 
also  ambitious  of  disSriGtion  in  arras,  and  to  gaiti  the  applause  of  men,  he 
would  go  into  any  regions  in  eeatoh  of  adventures.  It  happened  npon  a  time 
when  he  was  abroad,  tliat,  going  throi^h  a  narrow  pass,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  number  of  men,  and  was  taken  and  led  to  a  castle.  In  the  afftay,  however, 
ha  had  killed  Branchns,  the  eon  and  heir  of  the  captain  of  the  castle.  The 
father  and  mother  were  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  but  remembrance 
of  his  worthiness,  and  his  high  coimeotions,  made  them  pause.  They  feared 
to  slay  him,  and  were  "  in  great  disputes  on  what  was  best." 

There  was  a  lady  in  the  castle  of  very  great  age,  and  the  shrewdest  of  all 
that  men  then  knew.  She,  on  being  asked  her  advice,  said,  that  she  would 
devise  a  plan  that  would  bring  about  tho  death  of  Florent,  and  all  by  his  own 
ap;r9eraent,  and  ^without  blame  to  any  one.  The  knight  is  summoned,  and 
she  tlma  addresses  him ; 

"  Florent,  though  thou  art  guilty  of  Branchus's  death,  no  punishment  shall  be 
visited  upon  thee,  upon  this  oondidon — that  thou  shatt  be  able  to  answer  a 
question  which  I  shall  ask ;  and  thou  Shalt  take  an  oath  that  if  thou  prove 
unable  to  do  this,  thou  ahalt  yield  diyself  tip  voluntarily  to  death.  And  that 
thou  mayest  have  time  to  think  of  it,  and  to  advise  with  others,  a  day  shall 
be  flsed  lor  thee  to  go  hence  in  safety,  provided  that  at  the  enpiration  of  the 
time  agreed  upon,  thou  return  with  thine  answer."  The  knight  begs  the  lady 
to  propose  the  question  immediately,  and  agrees  to  all  her  conditions.  She 
than  says,  "  Florent,  my  question  is  one  which  pertains  to  love, 

What  allfi  women  most  desire." 

Florent  then,  having  tEiken  an  oath  to  return  on  a  fixed  day,  goes  forth,  and 
returns  to  his  uncle's  court  again.  He  tells  him  ail  that  had  befallen  him, 
and  asks  the  opinion  of  all  the  wisest  men  of  the  land  upon  the  question  to 
which  ha  is  bound  to  give  an  answer  at  the  petil  of  his  life.  But  ha  finds 
no  two  that  agree.  What  some  hke,  others  dislike;  but  what  to  all  is  most 
pleasant,  and  most  desired  above  ali  other — 

It  find 

that  is  ncitlior  by  the  stars,  nor  by  the  laws  of  iiind  or  natuie. 

At  length  (ho  day  arrived  when  Florent  must  return.  He  begs  his  uncle 
not  to  be  angry  with  him,  for  that  is  a  "  point  of  his  oath,"  and  he  also  en- 
treats him  not  10  let  any  one  revenge  his  death  when  he  shall  hear  of  his 
lamentable  end. 

So  he  sets  out  on  his  return — pondering  what  to  do — what  answer  to  give 
to  the  question  proposed.  At  length  he  came  lo  a  large  tree,  under  which  sal 
an  old  woman  most  ugly  lo  view — 

That  for  to  sjieEik  of  flesh  and  bone 
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Our  heto  was  riding  by  briskly,  when  she  called  to  him  by  name,  and  said, 

"  Florent,  you  are  riding  to  your  death,  but  I  can  shtb  you  by  my  counsel." 

He  tumsd  nt  once,  and  begged  her  to  advise  him  what  he  should  do.     Said 

she,  "  What  wilt  thou  give  roe,  if  I  will  point  out  a  course  by  means  of  which 

you  shall  escape  death?"     "Any  thing  you  may  ask,"  said  be.     "I  want 

noduiig  more  than  this  promise,"  said  she,  "  therefore  give  me  your  pledge 

That  you  will  be  my  housSbande." 

"  Nay,"  said  Florent — "  that  may  not  be." 

"  Ride  tliemie  ibrth  thy  way,"  quod  she. 

Florent  wae  iiow  in  great  perplexity :  he  rode  to  and  fro,  and  knew  not  what 

10  ilo.   He  promised  lands,  parke,  houses,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  houa^banJe 

was  tlie  only  tiling  tliat  woold  do.     He  came,  however,  to  the  conclusion  ihat 


He  also  calculated  wilh  some  Etill  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  came  to  the 
3onolusion  that  she  would  probably  not  live  very  long;  and  that  while  she 
did  live  he  woold  put  her 

Where  that  no  man  her  should!  know 

Till  she  with  death  were  overthrow. 
He  therefore  agreed,  most  reluctantly,  to  the  terms  proposed.     She  then  tella 
him  that  when  lie  icaoheB  the  castle,  and  they  demand  of  him  his  answer  to 
the  questiou  proposed,  he  shall  reply 

That  alle  women  lievest  would 

for  what  woman,  says  she,  is  so  ikvorcd  as  to  have  all  hsr  -mil:  and  if  she  be 
not  "  touereign  of  mannes  love,"  she  eannol  have  what  she  "  heveat  have,"  that 
is  what  she  may  most  desire.  With  this  answer,  she  says  he  shall  save  hirn- 
Eelf ;  and  then  she  bids  hiro  to  retnm  to  this  same  place,  where  he  shall  find 
her  wailing  for  him.  Florent  rode  sadly  on,  and  came  to  the  castle.  A  large 
number  of  the  inmates  is  sommoned  to  hear  his  answer.  He  named  several 
things  of  his  own  excogitations,  but  all  would  not  do.  Finally,  he  gives  the 
answer  the  old  woman  directed ;  it  is  declared  to  be  the  true  one,  and  he 
tides  forth  firan  the  castle. 

Here  began  poor  Florent's  deepest  sorrow,  for  he  must  retura  according  to 
his  oaih.     He  rides  baclt,  and  finds  the  old  woman  sitting  in  the  same  place. 

The  loathhest  wight 

That  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye. 

Her  noE^  bas,'  her  browls  h^h. 

Met  eyen  small,  and  depe-set, 

Her  ohekes  ben  with  teres  wet, 

And  rivelin^  as  an  empty  skin, 

Hangende'  down  unto  her  chin, 

Her  lippes  shrunken  ben  for  age; 

There  was  no  grace  in  her  visage. 

IS  of  agreement,  and 
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In  ragges  as  slie  was  to-lore 
He  set  her  on  his  hoise  to-foie, 
Hnd  riciiiig  through  a!l  the  lanes  and  by-wayg,  that  no  one  i 
ardvsj,  by  design,  at  the  oastie  by  night.     He  tlien  csUs  o 
tiuBty  ftiends,  and  tells  Ihem  that  he  was  obliged 


The  maldE  of  honor  were  tlieii  sent  in; 

Her  ra^es  they  anon  oil  draw, 
And,  as  it  was  fliat  \im6  law. 
She  hadde  bait,  she  liadde  rest. 
And  was  arrayed  to  the  best, 
nil  escepl  her  matted  niid  unsightly  hair,  which  ahe  would  not  allow  them  to 

Bat  when  she  was  fully  airay'd 
And  her  .attire  was  all  aasay'd, 
Then  was  she  fouler  uiito  see. 

But  poor  Florent  tnust  lake  her  for  belter  for  worse,  though  the  worse  seemed 
then  rather  lo  predominate.  The  company  are  all  assembled,  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  stand  up  to  be  united  in  tiie  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  The 
ceremony  being  oyer,  the  iil-fJited  knighl  covered  up  his  bead  in  gviof. 

His  body  mights  well  be  there ; 

But  as  of  lliought  aiid  of  memoire 

His  hearth  was  in  Furgatoiie. 

She  endeavored  lo  ingratiate  herself  in  bis  affections,  and  approached  and 
look  him  softly  by  the  hand.  He  turned  suddenly,  and  saw  one  of  Ihe  niiisl 
beautiful  beings  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld.  He  was  about  to  draw  her  unto 
himself — when  slie  stopped  him, 

And  sayth,  that  ibc  to  win  or  lose 

He  mote  one  of  two  Uiinges  choose, 

Wheri  ha  will  have  her  such  o'  night 


lE  Utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say.     At  lad  he  excli 

I  n'ol  what  answer  I  shall  give. 
But  ever,  while  that  I  inay  Uvo, 
I  will  tliat  ye  be  my  aiistress. 
For  I  can  naught  myselv^  guess 
Wliicb  is  the  best  unto  my  choice. 
Thus  grant  I  you  mine  whole  voice. 
Choose  for  us  bothen,  I  you  pray, 
And,  what  as  ever  that  ye  say. 
Right  as  ye  wiUl,  so  will  L 

t — he  yields  up  his  wil!  entirely  to  hers.     Tliis 
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The  biide  then  lliiis  answers  Ihe  happy  groo 
"My  lord,"  she  eaide,  " grand-metci ' 
For  of  tliia  word  that  ye  cow  sayn 
That  ye  have  made  me  sovereign, 
My  des^ny  is  overpass'd ; 
That  ne'er  hereafter  Ehall  be  lass'd' 
My  beauty,  whieh  that  I  now  have, 
Till  I  betake  tmto  my  grave. 
Both  night  Bud  day,  as  1  am  now, 
I  shall  olway  be  eueh  to  yon. 
Thus,  I  am  yours  for  everm&," 


JAMES  L  OF  SCOTLAND.     1395—1437. 

To  an  incident  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  of  England, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  elegant  poem  that  was  prodiced  dun  la 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century — "  The  King's  Qaoir,"  *  bj  J  m  a  L  ol 
Scotland. 

This  prince  was  the  second  Eon  of  Robert  III.,  and  was  born  n  139  H 
elder  brother  died,  and  the  Idng  determined  to  send  his  smrriving  sn  Tamea 
to  be  educated  at  the  court  of  his  ally,  Charles  VI,,  of  France,  and  he  e 
barked  for  that  country  with  a  numerons  train  of  attendants  in  1405.  But  the 
ship  was  slopped  by  an  English  squadron,  and  tlie  passengers  were,  by  order 
of  Henry  IV.,  sent  to  London.  Il  was,  of  course,  an  outrageous  violation  iif 
all  right,  for  Henry  to  make  James  a  prisoner;  but  the  accident  that  placed 
bim  in  his  power  was  ultimately  advantageous  to  the  prince  as  "well  as  to 
tlie  nation  he  was  born  to  govern.  He  was  at  that  time  only  ten  years  of 
age,  but  Henry,  though  hi  kepi  him  closely  confined,  look  great  pains  to 
have  him  educated  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  so  rapid  was  the  pro- 
gress that  he  made  in  his  studies  that  he  soon  became  a  prodigy  of  erudition, 
and  excelled  in  every  branch  of  polite  accomplishments. 

During  fifteen  years  of  his  captivity,  he  seemed  forgotten  or  at  least  neg- 
lected by  his  subjects.  The  admiration  of  strangers  and  the  oonsoionsness 
of  his  own  talents  oidy  rendered  his  situation  more  irksome,  and  he  liad 
begun  to  abandon  himself  to  deEfair,  when  he  was  fortunately  consoled  for 
his  seclusion  at  Windsor  Castle  by  a  passion  of  which  sovereigns  in  quiet 
possession  of  a  throne  have  seldom  the  good  fortune  to  feel  tlie  influence 
The  object  of  his  adrmiation  was  the  lady  Jane  Eeauibrt,  (daughter  of  John 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,)  whom  he  aflerwajde  married,  and  in  whose 
commendation  he  composed  his  principal  poetical  worlt,  "  Tlie  King's  Qoak." 
to  1423  he  was  released,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
he  did  very  n.uch  to  improve  the  civilization  of  his  country,  by  repressing 
many  disorders,  and  enactii^^  many  sahitary  laws.    But  his  striii 
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of  reform  were  very  offenEiye  lo  a  lawless  nobility ;  a  oonspirsKy  was  ibimed 
I  at  Perfti,  in  1437. 

aicntioned  above,  conHsls  of  one  Iiimdied 
and  ninely-seven  slanaaa.  It  contains  various  particulara  of  liis  own  iife ;  ia 
foil  of  Himplioiqr  and  feeling,  and,  as  lias  been  coneotly  said,  is  superior  lo 
any  poetry  besides  tliat  of  Cteucer  produced  in  England  be&ixe  the  reign  of 
EKzabeth,— as  will  be  teslifled  by  the  fbllowiog  stanzas. 


The  louge  dayes  and  die  niglitia  eke 

I  would  bewail  my  fortune  in  this  wise ; 
Foe  which  agfun'  distress  comfbtt  lo  seek. 

Early  as  day;  O  happy  exeroise ! 
By  Ihee  come  I  lo  joy  out  of  torment ; — 
But  now  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber  fhua  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 

For-tired  of  my  thor^hl,  and  woe-begone, 
And  to  tlie  window  gon  I  walk  in  hye,* 
To  see  the  world  and  iblk  that  went  forty; 

As,  for  the  time,  (though  I  of  mivdiis  food 
■  Might  have  no  more,)  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  was  there  made,  feat  by  the  Touris  wall,- 
A  garden  fair;^  and  in  the  corners  set 

An  herbere,*  green;  with  wandia  long  and  smal 
B.ailed  about,  and  so  with  treeia  set 
Was  all  tlie  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  linet 

That  lifeS  was  none  [a]  walking  there  forby, 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

And  on  the  smalle  grene  twtstis  sat 
The  hide  aweete  nightingale,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  clear  the  hymnis  consecrate 
Of  lovls  nse,  now  soil,  now  load  among, 
That  all  die  gardens  and  the  wallis  rui^ 

Eight  of  their  song ;  and  on  die  couple  nest' 

Of  their  sweet  harmony ;  and  lo  the  text ! 

"  Worsbippe  ye  that  lovers  bene  this  May, 

For  of  your  bhsE  the  calends  ate  begun ; 

And  sing  with  us,  '  Away  1  winter  away  1 
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Come,  sununer,  come !  tbe  Eweet  season  and  9Uti  1 
Awalje,  foi:  shame !  that  have  youi  heavens  won  1 ' 

And  amorously  lilt  up  your  headis  idl ; 

ThaHlc  Love,  that  list  you  to  hia  mercy  call !' " 

When  they  this  song  had  sung  a  little  throw,^ 
They  stenf  awhile,  and,  therewith  unafraid 

As  I  beheld,  and  oast  mine  eyen  B-lowe, 
From  Ixiugh  to  bough  they  hipped^  and  they  play'd. 
And  freshly,  in  their  birdis  Idnd,  ariay'd 

Their  feathers  new,  and  iiets  them  in  the  Bun, 

And  thanked  Jjove  that  had  theli-  makia'  won. 


And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  ey^  again, 
Whereas  I  saw,  walking  under  the  Tower 

Full  secretly,  new  comyn  hei  to  pleyne,' 
The  fidrest,  or  the  Ireshest  yoimge  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  Iiour ; 

For  which  sudden  abate  anon  asterts 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart 

And  though  I  sttxid  abased  ilio  a  Ijte,^ 
No  wonder  was ;  ibr  why  J  my  wittds  all 

Were  bo  o'etoome  with  pleasanoe  and  dehght 
Only  through  letting  of  mine  eyen  fell, 
That  suddenly  my  heart  become  her  flirali 

There  was  no  token  iii  het  aweete  6ce. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily ; 

And  efl-EOones  I  lent  it  forth  again : 
And  saw  her  walk  that  vary  womanly. 

With  no  wight  mo"  but  oniy  women  twain. 

Then  gan  I  study  in  myself  and  sayii. 
"  Ah  sweet,  are  ye  a  worldly  creature, 
Of  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  nat&re  1 

"  Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 
And  comen  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  ? 

Or  ate  ye  very  Natore  tlie  goddess, 

That  have  depainted.  with  your  heavenly  hand 
This  garden  full  of  flouris  as  they  stand  ? 

What  ahalf  I  thmi,  alasl  what  reverence 

Shall  1  master"  [un]  to  your  excellence  1 

"  Giff'*  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  palii,  I  may  it  not  astert: 
Giffye  be  worldly  wight,  that  doth  me  ^e,'» 
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Why  lest'  God  make  you  so,  my  dearest  heart, 
To  do  a  ailly  prisoner  llius  smait, 
Tliat  loves  you  all,  and  wole  of  nought  but  wo  1 
And,  tl      '  


Of  her  array  the  form  gif  I  shall  write. 
Toward  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attiro. 

In  fret-wisB  couch'd'  with  pearlia  white. 
And  greats  balas'  lemyng*  as  the  fire. 
With  many  an  emerant  and  feir  sapphire, 

And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  &esh  of  hue 

01"  plumys,  parted  ted,  imd  white,  and  blue. 

Full  of  quaking  spangis'  hiight  aa  gold, 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorettis  f 

So  new,  so  ftesh,  so  pleasant  to  behold ; 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  floure-jonetljs,' 
And  other  of  shape  like  to  the  floure-jonettia  f 

And  above  all  this  there  was,  well  I  wote, 

Beanty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote  I 

About  her  neok,  white  as  the  lyre  amaille,' 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfererye  ;"• 

Whereby  tfiere  hung  a  ruby  without  fail, 
Like  to  an  heart  [y-]  sliapen  verily, 
That  Bfl  a  spark  oflowe,"  so  wantonly 

Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat ; 

Now  pf  there  was  good  party,  God  it  wote. 

And  for  to  walk,  that  Ireshe  Maye's  morrow. 
And  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white, 

That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forrow,'* 
As  I  suppose ;  and  girt  she  was  a  lyte ;'» 
Thus  halflingi*  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 

It  was  lo  see  her  youfii  in  goodliliead. 

That,  Jbr  rudeness,  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  j'outh,  beauty,  with  humble  aport, 
Bounty,  lioheas,  and  womanly  featfire ; 

God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report ; 
Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  sure, 
In  every  point  BO  guid&i  her  measCiie, 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  sliape,  in  countenanOB, 

That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  avance. 
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And  when  she  wallted  liad  a  liitlcs  thraw 
Under  the  Bweete  gteene  bougliis  bent, 

Het  fair  fiaah  fece,  as  white  as  any  suaw, 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  wen 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment, 

To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might; 

Melhought  the  day  was  turned  into  night' 


WILLIAM  CASTON.     IJ 13— 1491, 

OABlml  ttmihyBraatuaeconfteEB 


The  name  of  William  Caxlon  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  tememhrance 
liy  tlie  world  of  letters,  for  he  it  was  who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into 
England.  He  was  bom  in  the  oomiQ'  of  Kent  in  the  year  1413,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  was  put  as  an  apprentice  to  a  metchanl  of  London.  In  con- 
Bideration  of  liis  integrity  and  good  behavior,  his  master  bequeallied  iiun  a 
small  sum  of  money  as  a  capital  widi  which  to  trade.  He  waa  soon  chosen 
by  the  Mercer's  Company  lo  be  their  agent  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  in  which 
countries  he  spent  about  twenty-three  years.  While  there,  the  new  invention 
of  the  ait  of  printing'  was  everywhere  spoken  of;  and  Caxton,  at  a  great 
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espenee  of  time  and  labor,  and  with  an  industry  lo  which  all  obatacleB  w!ll 
ever  give  way,  made  himself  complete  master  of  it,  as  then  linown.  He  firal 
employed  himself  in  tranalatii^  from  French  into  English,  The  BecayeS '  of  the 
Hiilories  of  Tmye,  which  was  published  at  Coli^ne,  1471,  and  is  the  first  boolt 
eTer  printed  in  the  English  language.  The  next  year  Caxton  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1474  put  forth  The  Game  of  Chess,  lemaikable  as  heing  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  England.  It  was  entitled,  The  Game  and  Playe  of 
the  Chesse .-  Tmmlated  out  of  the  French,  and  impri/Ttted  by  William  Caxton, 
Fynydied  the  last  day  of  Marche,  the  yer  of  am-  Lard  God,  a  thsKsrmd  foute  lum- 
dred,  Ixxii^'. 

Caxton  was  a  man  who  united  great  modesty  and  simplioity  of  character 
to  indefatigable  industry.  He  styled  himself  "  simple  William  Caxton."  He 
ptuitad,  in  all,  about  sixty-four  Cerent  worka,  a  great  nimiber  of  wbioh  he 
translated  aa  well  as  printed ;  and  those  wliioh  he  did  not  translate,  he  oiien 
revised  and  altered ;  bo  that,  in  point  of  language,  they  may  be  consideced  aa 
his  own.  He  continued  to  prepare  works  ibr  flie  press  to  the  very  close  of 
his  life ;  and  though  of  no  brilliancy  of  talent,  he  exempbdea,  in  a  remaikaMe 
degree,  how  much  good  one  man  may  do,  of  even  moderate  powera,  provided 
he  industriously  and  failbfolly  employs  all  thai  has  been  given  to  him  with  an 
eye  single  to  one  great  object* 

Among  other  works'  printed  by  Caxton  were  the  Chronicles  of  England, 
■which  contained  indeed  some  tine  history,  but  niucli  more  of  romantic  labio. 
As  a  BpBciraen  of  the  latter,  the  Ibllowiiig  may  be  given  upon  the 

ORtaiN   OF  THE   HAMB   OF   ALBION. 

Before  that  I  will  speak  of  Brute,^  it  shall  be  shewed  how  the 
land  of  England  was  firat  named  Albion,  and  by  what  encheson* 
it  was  so  named. 

Of  the  noble  land  of  Syria,  there  was  a  royal  Idng  and  mighty, 
and  a  man  of  great  renown,  that  was  called  Dioclesian,  that  well 
and  worthily  him  governed  and  ruled  thro'  his  noble  chivalry ;  so 
that  he  conquered  all  the  lands  about  him ;  so  that  almost  all  the 
kings  of  the  world  to  him  were  attendant.  It  befel  thus  that  this 
Dioclesian  sponsed  a  gentle  damsel  that  was  wonder  fair,  that  was 
his  uncle's  daughter,  Labana.  And  she  loved  him  as  reason 
would ;  BO  that  he  had  by  her  thirty-three  daughters ;  of  the 
which  the  eldest  was  called  Albine.  And  these  damsois,  when 
they  came  unto  age,  became  so  Mr  that  it  was  wonder.  Whereof 
Dioclesian  anon  let  make  a  summoning,  and  commatided  by  his 
letters,  that  all  the  kings  that  held  of  him,  should  come  at  a  cer- 
tain day,  as  in  his  letters  were  contained,  to  make  a  feast  royal. 
At  which  day,  thither  they  came,  and  brought  with  them  admi- 
rals, princes,  and  dukes,  and  noble  chivalry.  The  feast  was  roy- 
ally arrayed  ;  and  there  they  lived  in  joy  and  mirth  enough,  lliat 

I  Compllatian— salecClon,  E  Head— "Life  of  Caxlon."  publlah€4l  by  the  Eoctety  fOr  the  DB- 
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it  was  wonder  to  wytc*  And  it  befei  thus,  tliat  Dioeleaian  tLoTiglit 
IQ  marry  his  daughters  among  all  those  kings  that  were  of  that 
solemnity.  And  so  they  spake  and  did,  that  Albine,  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  ali  her  sisters,  richly  were  married  unto  thirty-three 
kings,  that  were  lords  of  great  honour  and  of  power,  at  this  solem- 
nity. And  when  the  solemnity  was  done,  every  king  look  his 
wife,  and  led  them  into  their  own  country,  and  there  made  them 
queens. 

The  story  tlien  goe  y-lJiree  wivas  congpii-ed  to 

kill  ibeir  husbands,  Ba  anon,  as  fiieir  loida  were 

asleep,  Ihey  cut  all  t  thr  m  they  slew  them  all." 

When  that  Diocl  an  h  f  h  h  d  of  this  thing,  he  he- 
came  furiously  ^  1  a^  h  d  ghters,  and  anon  would 
them  all  have  br  B  II  h  b  ns  and  lords  of  Syria 
counseled  not  so  f  d  h  o  his  own  dauo-hters  ■ 
but  only  should  ^Ihldfh  fern  lahy 
never  should  con       ga            d       h    d  d 

And  Dioclesian  1  w  h  fl  nn  mnnddln 
to  go  into  a  ship,  and  delivered  to  them  vie  u  1  h  If  a       a 

And  when  this  was  done,  all  the  sisters  wen  n  h  sh  p  d 
sailed  forth  in  the  sea,  and  took  all  their  fri  nd  Ap  In  h 
was  their  God.  And  so  long  they  sailed  in  the  sea,  till  at  the  last 
they  came  and  arrived  in  an  isle,  that  was  all  wilderness.  And 
when  dame  Albine  was  come  to  that  land,  and  all  her  sisters,  this 
Albine  went  first  forth  out  of  the  ship,  and  said  to  her  other  sis- 
ters :  For  as  much,  (said  she,)  as  I  am  the  eldest  sister  of  all  this 
company,  and  first  this  land  hath  taken  ;  and  for  as  much  as  my 
name  is  Albine,  I  wiU  that  this  land  be  called  Albion,  after  mine 
own  name.  And  anon,  all  her  sisters  gTanted  to  her  with  a  good 
will. 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR.     14G5— 1530. 

WiLiiDt  DuHHiR  is  pronounced  hy  Ellis*  to  be  "  tlie  greatest  poet  Scot- 
land has  produced."  His  ■vvrilings,  however,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
rBmained  in  the  obscurity  of  manusotipt,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century; 
but  his  feine  since  tlien  has  been  eontinrotlly  rising.  His  chief  poems  are 
TuK  Thistle  and  Thk  Rose,  Tkb  Damoe,  and  The  Goldeb  Tsasx.  Tlie 
Tiiistle  and  the  Eoae  was  oooasioned  by  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Soot- 
iBiid  with  Margaret  Tudor,  the  eldest  daugliter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
ati  Bvent  in  ■which  the  whole  future  political  state  of  both  nations  was  vitally 
iiitereslod,  and  which  ultimately  produced  the  union  of  tlie  two  crowns  and 
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kingdoms,  m  llie  person  of  James  VJ.  of  Scotland,  aad  I.  ol'  England,  1003— 
1620.  Thia  poem  opens  with  the  following  stanzas,  remarkable  lor  tlieiv  do 
Bcriptive  aad  pictuiesiius  beauties  : 

Qulian'  Meiohe  wes  with  variand  wiiidis  past. 

And  Appryll  had  with  hir  alver  Bhouris 

Tane  leif*  at  Natare,  with  ane  orient  blast, 

And  lusty  May,  that  muddir^  is  of  flouris. 

Had  maid  the  birdis  to  begyn  thair  hourls, 

Among  the  tendir  odouiis  rdd  and  qiihft 

Qohois*  harmony  to  heir  it  wes  delyt; 

In  bed  at  morrow  sleipmg  aa  I  lay, 
Methoeht  Aurora,  with  her  oristali  ene 
In  at  the  window  lukitS  by  the  day, 
And  halsitS  me  with  visage  pale  and  grene ; 
On  quhois  hand  a  tark  sang,  fro  the  splene,'' 
"  Awak,  luYariB,8  out  of  your  alemBring,' 
Sb  how  the  lusty  morrow  dois  upspringl" 

Methodit  ftesche  May  befoit  my  bed  upstuda. 
In  weid^^  depaynt  of  mony  diverse  hew. 
Sober,  benyng,  and  full  of  mansuetude, 
In  blight  atteir  of  flouris  ibrgit"  new, 
Hevinly  of  color,  qnhyt,  reid,  brown,  and  blew, 
Bahnit  in  dew,  and  gilt  witli  Pliebna'  bemys ; 
Qtibil  al  the  house  illumyiiit  of  her  lemys.'* 
Tni  DiNOE  of  the  Seoen  Deadly  Sins  tkraugh  Hell  has  much  merit.     On  the 
evo  of  Lent,  a  day  of  general  confession,  the  poet,  in  a  dream,  sees  a  display  of 
heaven  and  hell.    Mahomet,>3  or  the  devil,  oominands  a  dance  to  be  performed 
by  a  select  parly  of  fiends,  and  immediately  the  Sei>en  Deadly  Sma  appear. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  Esrt : — 

Next  in  the  dance  ibllowit  Ihyi, 
Fild  full  of  feid  n  and  fellony, 
Hid  malyce  and  diapyte  ] 
For  pryvie  haterit"  that  tratour  trymUt,i« 
Him  foUowit  mony  fieilt  dissymlil," 

With  feynit  woidia  quhyle. 
And  flattereis  into  mens  facis, 
And  back-bytfaris  's  of  snndry  raois. 

To  ley'3  that  had  delyte. 
With  rownaris*  of  ftls  lesingis :" 
Allace !  that  courfis  of  noble  kingis 
Of  tham  can  nevir  be  quytel"®' 
As  a  specimen  of  one  of  his  minor  poems  take  the  following,  coniaiiiiiig 
nuoU  wholesome  advice:^ — 
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Be  rastry,  man  1  and  lake  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  tliis  ivretcMt  world  of  sorrow 
To  God  be  buroble,  and  to  (by  fiiend  be  kind, 

And  wilh  iJiy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrc 
His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thiiie  to-morrow. 

Be  blithe  in  heart  fbr  any  fivenlure ; 
For  oft  with  wyaure'  it  has  been  said  aforrow,^ 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasuro. 


Make  tliee  good  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 

For  worldis  wtak^  but  welfare,  nought  avails ; 
Na  good  is  thine,  save  only  but  thou  spends ; 

Remenant  all  thou  brookis  but  with  bales.* 
Seek  to  solice  when  eadiisss  tliee  assails ; 

In  dolour  lai^  tliy  hfe  may  not  endure ; 
Wlierefore  of  comfoit  set  up  all  ihy  sails; 

Witiiout  gladniss  availia  no  treasure. 


Follow  on  pity ;  5  flee  trouble  aiid  debate ; 

With  fiunous  folMs  hold  thy  company; 
Be  charitable,  and  humble  in  thine  estate. 

For  woridly  lionoui  lastis  but  a  ory;« 
For  trouble  in  earth  take  no  melancholy ; 

Be  rich  in  patience,  gif  thou  in  goods  be  poor ; 
Wlio  livia  merry,  he  livis  mightily: 

Without  gladnfiss  availis  no  treasure. 


Thotigh  all  (lie  werk'  that  ever  had  livand  wiglit 
Were  only  thine,  no  more  thy  part  does  fall 

But  meat,  drink,  olais,'  and  of  the  laif  a  sight  1 
Yet,  to  the  Judge  Ibou  shall  give  'compt  of  all. 

Ane  reckoning  right  comes  of  ane  ragment'"  small 
Be  just,  and  joyous,  and  do  to  none  injure. 


WilJiout  gladiie 


6  Orle1iiallyj%  ittiA  ^^  At 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE.     1480—1533 


Sm  TiiOH*9  More  was,  without  doiibt,  the  most  prorainont  chaiactoj  ol 
tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1480,  When 
a  boy  ho  was  in  the  femily  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  used  to  say 
of  him.  lo  his  guests,  "This  boy  who  waits  at  my  table,  who  lives  to  see  it, 
will  prove  a  marvellous  man."  Hs  entered  the  Univeraty  of  Oxford  at  the 
ago  of  HBVenteen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  elected  member  of  Par- 
liament. In  1516  he  was  sent  to  Flanders  on  an  important  miaaon,  and  nn 
his  return,  the  Mng  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  his  privy  council.  In  1S29,  on  the  disgrace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
lie  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  being  the  fiist  layman  who  ever  held  tha 
ofiice.  But  he  was  goon  to  experience  in  liimself  tlie  language  which  Shak- 
speare  pute  into  the  moutli  of  Wolsey  to  Cromwell, — 


Ilenry  Vm.  doubtless  raised  More  ID  this  high  ofHoe,  tliat  he  might  aid 
him  lo  obtain  a  divorce  iioni  bia  wife,  and  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  But  Mora 
was  Miicerely  attached  to  the  Boman  cJiltroh,  and  looked  with  honror  upon 
any  thing  that  was  denounced  by  Ihe  supreme  head  of  the  ohuvoh,  as  the 
Icing's  divorce  was  by  tlie  pope.  He  tlierefore  be^ed  that  monster  of  wick- 
edness, Henry  VUI.,  to  excuse  him  &om  giving  an  opinion.  But  the  tyrant 
was  relentless,  and  the  refiolt  whs,  that  when  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was 
passed  by  Parliament,  1534,  deolaiing  Henry  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church,  More  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  of  him,  and  he  died  on  a 
EOaflbld,  a  martyr  lo  his  adhesion  to  the  papal  church,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  on  Iho  5th  of  July,  1535.  "Nothing  is  wanting,"  (says  Mr.  Hume,) 
I'  to  the  glory  of  this  end  but  a  better  cause.  But  as  the  man  followed  his 
principles  and  flense  of  duty,  however  misguided,  his  constancy  and  integrity 
are  not  the  less  objects  of  our  admiration." 

More  was  a  man  of  true  genius,  and  of  a  mind  enriched  wifli  all  the  learn- 
ing of  his  time,  and  no  one  had  a  greater  iniluence  over  his  contemporaries. 
He  held  continued  correspondence  witli  the  learned  men  of  Europe.  The 
great  Erasmus  went  to  England  on  purpose  to  ergoy  the  pleasure  of  his  oon 
versation.  It  is  said  that  their  fi^st  meeting  was  at  the  lord  mayor's  table,  at 
that  time  always  open  to  men  of  learning  and  eminence,  but  they  were  un- 
known to  each  other.  At  dinner,  a  dispute  arimng  on  some  theological  points, 
Erasmus  expressed  himself  with  great  severity  of  the  clergy,  Euid  ridiculed, 
with  considerable  acrimony,  the  doctrine  of  tiansubstantiation.  More  re- 
joined, with  all  his  strength  of  ailment  and  keenness  of  wit.  Erasmus,  Ihna 
aasailed,  exclaimed  with  some  vehemence,  "  -Siii  tu  Mimis  es,  ant  nuUui ;"'  to 
wliich  More  with  great  readiness  replied,  "  At  tu  es  Erasmus,  out  IHaboiua" ' 
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Ill  this  contest  Sir  Thomas's  wit,  if  not  Ms  Brgiiments,  rafter  prevailed;  but 
not  long  after,  Erasmns  had  a  fer  greater  advantage.  Mote  liail  lent  Eras- 
Lrnis  a  horse,  which  he  toot  over  with  him  to  Holland.  Instead  of  returning 
it  to  the  owner,  ho  sent  hiin  the  ibllowing  epigram,  intended  as  an  answer  to 
the  former  arguments  of  Sir  Tliomas  on  the  subject  of  transubstaodaiion ; — 


More  was  of  a  very  cheerful  or  rather  mirthiU  disposition,  which  forsook 
■am  not  to  the  last,  and  he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  head  upcri  the 
ulook.  The  following  couplet,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  indicates  the  slate 
of  miruJ,  which  may  have  partially  enabled  him  to  meet  his  fate  with  a  forti- 
tude so  admirable: 

And  if  they  do,  fear  but  angments  the  pain. 

Truth,  Ijowevec,  compels  me  to  add  that  his  character  presents  many  incon- 
sistencies ;  for  though  he  was  a  witty  companion,  he  was  a  Etetn  fanatic ; 
Ihoi^ih  playjiil  and  affectionate  in  his  own  household,  he  lorded  it  with  an 
iron  rod  over  God's  heritage ;  though  an  enlightened  statesman,  ably  argning 
in  his  study  against  sanguinary  laws,  from  his  chair  of  office  he  spared  no 
pains  to  carry  the  most  sanguinary  into  execution ;  and  though  ranked  as  a 
philosopher,  he,  every  Friday,  scourged  his  own  body  with  whips  of  knotted 
cords,  and  by  "way  of  further  penance,  wore  a  hair  shirt  next  to  his  lacerated 
skin. 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Sit  Thomas  More  was  his  Utopia.'  The 
tide  of  it  is  as  fbllows:  ""A  most  pleasant,  fiiiitfu],  and  witty  Work  of  the 
best  Stale  of  ihe  public  Weal,  and  of  the  new  Isle  called  Utopia."  Il  is  a 
philosophical  romance,  in  which  More,  ailer  die  manner  of  Ptto,  erects  an 
itTiaginorf  republic,  arranges  society  in  a  fbtm  entirely  new,  and  endows  it 
with  institutions  more  likely,  as  he  thought,  to  secute  its  happiness,  than  any 
whidi  mankind  had  hithetto  expetiencad.  Sut  while  thete  is  much  in  it 
that  is  fknoiful  and  tiuly  Ulopiim,  there  is  also  much  that  is  truly  excellent 
Eind  wottliy  to  be  adopted.  Thus,  instead  of  severe  punishment  ibr  theft,  the 
author  would  improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  (he  people,  so  as  to  take 
away  the  temptation  to  otime ;  fbt,  says  he,  "  if  yon  suffer  yonr  people  to  he 
Ill-educated,  and  their  mannets  to  be  corrupted  &om  their  infancy,  and  then 
punish  them  fot  those  crimes  to  which  their  first  education  exposed  iheni, 
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what  else  is  lo  be  concluded  ftom  this,  but  that  you  first  make  thieves  and 

Descbhtioh  ai  the  latAMD  Uxorii.  It  is  somewhera  in  ihe  miilet  of 
[he  sea,  of  a  orescent  shape,  like  tlie  new  raoon,  but  mote  curved,  the  two 
Hxtiomities  coming  nearer  togelhev.  Heace  the  concave  part  forms  an  ad- 
mirable harbor  for  ships,  but  the  entrance  is  so  full  of  rocks,  that  no  one  but 
a  Utopian  could  steer  a  vessel  Bafaly  into  the  harbor.'  They  are  therefore 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  There  si-e  fifty-four  cities  in  the  islnnd, 
about  tliB  same  distance  apart.  They  are  surrounded  by  high  walla ;  the 
streets  twenty  feet  wide.  All  the  houses  liave  large  gardens  in  the  rear. 
"  Whoso  will  may  go  in,"  Ibr  tLere  is  notliing  within  the  houses  that  is  pri- 
vate, or  any  man's  own.    And  every  tenth  year  they  change  houses  by  !ot. 

Thetb  TaasEB  ahd  Matjner  or  Lire.  Agriculture  is  that  wliioh  is  so 
universally  understood  among  them  all,  that  no  person  either  man  or  woman 
is  ignorant  of  it.  The  husbandmen  labor  the  groiuid,  breed  cattle,  hew  wood, 
and  convey  it  to  the  towns.  They  also  raise  a  great  deal  of  poultry,  and  that 
"  liy  a  marvellous  policy :  ibr  the  hens  do  not  ait  upon  the  eggs ;  but  by  keep- 
ing them  in  a  certain  equal  heat,  they  bring  life  into  them  and  hatch  them ; 
and  the  chickens,  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  tlie  shell,  follow  men  and 
women  instead  of  hens."  Besides  agriculture,  eveiy  man  has  some  peculiar 
trade  to  which  he  applies  himself  All  the  island  over  they  wear  the  aama 
sort  of  olothes,  without  any  otlier  distinction  than  that  which  is  necessary  ibr 
matkii^  the  difference  hetweeu  tire  two  sexes,  and  the  manied  and  un- 
married. The  iasliion  never  alters,  and  every  family  makes  theii  own  clothes. 
In  TRiVEiMiro,  though  "  they  carry  nothing  forth  with  them,  yet  in  all  their 
jontney  they  lack  nothing;  for  wheresoever  ihey  come  they  he  at  home."  There 
are  no  "  wine  taverns  nor  ale-houses"  there,  so  that  the  disgraceful  business 
of  manufecturii^  or  selUng  iiitoiicating  drinks  ia  not  known.  Happy  island] 
Theib  Notioms  of  Fihebi  iHD  WKiiTH.  "  The  Utopians  wonder  how 
any  man  should  be  so  much  taken  with  the  glaring,  doubtful  lustre  of  a  jewel 
or  stone,  tliat  can  look  up  to  a  star,  or  to  the  sun  itself:  or  how  any  should 
value  himself  because  his  cloth  is  made  of  finer  thread ;  for,  how  fine  soever 
tliat  thread  may  be,  it  was  once  no  belter  than  the  fieece  of  a  sheep,  and  that 
sheep  was  a  sheep  still  fbr  all  its  wearing  it.  They  wonder  much  to  hear 
that  gold,  which  in  itself  is  so  useless  a  thing,  should  be  every  where  so  much 
esteemed,  that  even  man,  for  whom  it  was  made,  and  by  whom  it  has  its 
value,  should  yet  be  tlioughl  of  less  value  than  it  is;  so  that  a  man  of  lead, 
who  has  no  more  sense  than  a  log  of  wood,  and  is  as  bail  as  he  is  tbolish, 
should  have  many  wise  and  good  men  serving  him,  only  because  he  had  a 
great  heap  of  that  metal." 

Thbib  Notiohb  of  Hohtihb.  "  Among  fbolish  pursuers  of  pleasure  they 
leekon  all  those  that  delight  in  hunting,  orbirding,  or  gaming;  of  wliose  mad- 
ness they  have  only  heard,  far  they  have  no  such  things  among  them.  What 
pleasure,  they  ask,  can  one  find  in  seeing  dogs  run  after  a  bare  *  It  ought 
rather  to  stir  pity,  when  a  weali,  harmless,  and  timid  hare  ia  devoured  by  a 
strong,  fierce,  and  cruel  dog.  Therefore,  all  this  busiuess  of  hunting  is,  among 
liie  Utopians,  turned  over  to  tlieir  butchers ;  and  they  look  on  hunting  as  ono 
of  the  basest  parts  of  a  butcher's  work." 
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Op  LiiTfl  AHD  LiWTEBS.  "They  have  but  few  laws,  and  such  is  llieii 
constitution  that  they  need  not  many.  Tliey  do  very  much  oondemn  other 
nations  whoga  laws,  together  with  the  commenis  on  them,  swell  up  so  many 
volumes ,  for  they  think  it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  oblige  men  to  obey  a  body 
of  laws  that  are  both  of  such  a  bidk  and  so  dark  that  they  cannot  be  read  oj: 
imdetstood  by  evpry  one  of  the  anhjacta.'  They  have  no  lawyers  among 
them,  for  they  consider  them  as  a  sort  of  people  whose  profession  it  is  to  dis- 
Ruise  maltera  as  well  as  to  wrest  laws ;  and,  theteibre,  they  think  it  is  much 
better  ^t  every  man  should  plead  his  own  cause,  and  trust  it  to  the  judge." 

Os  TaKtn  NoTioHs  OP  WiH.  "  Thay  detest  war  as  a  very  brutal  diing ; 
and  which,  to  the  reproach  of  human  nature,  is  more  practiced  by  men  than 
any  sort  of  beasts :  and  tliey,  against  the  custom  of  almost  all  other  nations, 
think  that  there  is  nothing  more  inglorious  tlian  that  glory  which  is  gained  by 
war.*  They  would  be  both  ironbled  and  ashamed  of  a  bloody  victory  over 
their  enemies ;  and  in  no  victory  do  they  glory  so  much,  as  in  that  which  it 
gained  by  dexterity  and  good  conduct,  without  bloodshed."* 

Such  are  a  fewof  the  many  admirable  reflections  to  be  ibtuid  in  the  Utopia. 
No  one  can  read  it  attentively  without  profit,  and  without  acknowledging  it 
to  be  full  of  those  pi-ofinind  observations  and  shrewd  insights  into  human 
natuie,  which  sliow  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  singular  wisdom,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  spirit  and  practices  of  bis  own  age.* 

Besides  the  Utopia,  Sir  Thomas  wrote  a  great  number  of  theological  trea- 
tises, the  main  design  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  Reformation.  He  also 
wrote  a  "  History  of  Edward  V.  and  his  Brother,  and  of  Eichard  IIL"  Of 
lliia,  Hume  spe^  in  die  highest  terms :  "No  historian,"  (he  says,)  "either 
of  ancient  or  modern  titnea,  can  possibly  have  more  weight  He  may  joslly 
be  esteemed  a  contemporary  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  two  princes; 
find  it  is  plain  from  hia  nanative  lliat  he  had  the  particulars  ftom  the  eye- 
witnesses themselves."  That  wretch,  Richard  DI.,  resolved,  as  the  first  step 
to  his  usiupation,  to  get  both  the  young  princes  info  bis  hand.  Aceordhjgly 
he  despatched  Cardinal  Bourchier,  with  other  ecclesiastics,  to  the  queen,  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  give  them  up.  After  a  long  dialogue,  the  cardinal,  per- 
ceiving the  little  progress  he  had  made  with  her,  finally  assured  her  that  if 
she  would  consent  to  deliver  the  Duke  of  York  to  him,  he  "  duvat  lay  his  own 
body  and  soul  both  pledge,  not  only  for  his  surely,  but  also  for  his  eslate." 
The  queen,  seeing  longer  resistance  to  be  fruitless,  taking  the  youi^  duke  by 
the  hand,  tims  addressed  dte  cardinal  und  other  lords ; 

My  lord,  (quod  she,)  and  all  my  lords,  I  neither  am  so  unwise 
lo  mistrust  yowr  wits,  nor  so  auspicious  to  mistrust  yom  truths 
Of  which  thing  I  purpose  to  malce  you  such  a  proof,  aa  if  either 
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of  both  lacked  ir.  you,  might  turn  both  me  to  great  sorrow,  the 
realm  to  much  iiarm,  and  you  to  great  reproach.  For  lo !  here  is, 
(quod  she,)  this  gentleman,  whom  I  doubt  not  I  could  here  keep 
safe,  if  I  would,  whatsoever  any  man  say.  And  I  doubt  not  also, 
that  there  be  some  abroad  so  deadly  enemies  unto  my  blood,  that 
if  they  wist  where  any  of  it  lay  in  their  own  body,  they  would  let 
it  out.  We  have  also  had  experience  that  the  desire  of  a  king- 
dom knoweth  no  kindred.  The  brother  hath  been  the  brother's 
bane.  And  raay  the  nephews  be  sure  of  their  uncle  ?  Each  of 
these  children  is  other's  defence  while  they  be  asunder,  and  each 
of  their  lives  heth  in  the  other's  body.  Keep  one  safe,  and  both 
be  sure ;  and  nothing  for  them  both  more  perilous,  than  to  be  both 
in  one  place.  For  what  wise  merchaiit  ventureth  all  his  goods  in 
one  ship  t  All  this  notwithstanding,  here  I  dehver  him,  and  his 
brother  in  him,  to  keep  into  your  hands,  of  whom  I  shall  ask  them 
both  afore  God  and  the  world.  Faithful  ye  be,  that  wot  I  well ; 
and  I  know  well  you  be  wise.  Power  and  strength  to  keep  hirn, 
if  ye  list,  neither  lack  ye  of  yourself,  nor  can  lack  help  in  their 
cause.  And  if  ye  cannot  elsewhere,  then  may  you  leave  him 
here.  But  only  one  thing  I  heseech  you,  for  the  trust  that  his 
father  put  in  you  ever,  and  for  the  trust  that  I  put  in  you  now, 
that  as  far  as  ye  think  that  I  fear  too  much,  be  you  well  ware  that 
you  fear  not  as  far  too  little.  And  therewithal,  she  said  unto  the 
child  :  Farewell,  my  own  sweet  son ;  God  send  you  good  keep- 
ing ;  let  me  kiss  you  once  yet  ere  you  go :  for  God  knoweth 
when  we  shall  kiss  together  again.  And  therewith  she  kissed 
him,  and  blessed  him ;  turned  her  back  and  wept,  and  went  her 
way,  leaving  the  child  weeping  as  fast.^ 

Sit  Tliomaa  was  twioa  mattied.  His  first  wife  was  tlie  daugliter  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  high  standii^,  Mr.  John  Colt,  who  ofleted  lo  More  the 
choice  of  either  of  his  daughtarH.  Ha  was  more  pleased  with  the  second,  and 
wae  about  to  bring  matters  to  a  close,  when  fcinliing  how  ranch  it  would 
grieve  tlie  elder  Bister  to  see  the  younger  preferred  helbre  her,  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed tlie  elder,  and  marFied  hec  onl  of  pure  benevolence.  He  was  well 
rewarded  for  liis  kindnesa.  Slie  proved  an  esoellent  wife,  sympathizing  with 
him  in  all  Ilia  labors  and  duties ;  hut  died  after  havii^  been  married  sii 
years,  leaving  three  daughters  and  a  son.  Foe  his  second  wife  he  ronrried  a 
widow,  Mrs,  Alice  Mjddleton,  of  a  very  different  character.  He  had  not  the 
least  intention  that  Way  himsell^  hut  was  addres^ng  hec  in  behalf  of  a  friend, 
when  she  very  plainly  answered  him,  that  "  he  might  speed  the  better  if  he 
would  speak  in  his  own  behalf."  Upon  that  hint  he  spalie — and  married  lie 
— and,  soiTOwful  to  say,  lived  very  unoomfoitahly  vi'ith  her.  "  Any  heart  hu 
Morels,"  sfiys  one  of  hia  biographers,  «  would  have  been  broken  by  this  match, 
for  aha  was  one  of  the  most  loquacious,  ignorant,  and  nairow.minded  of 
women ;  but,  lil:e  anotliet  Socrates,  More  endeavored  to  lough  away  his  con 
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lier  has  beea  dessrvedly  commended 

Mistress  Alice,  in  my  most  heartywise  I  recommend  me  to  you. 
And  whereas  I  am  informed  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our 
bams  and  our  neighbours'  also,  with  all  the  corn  that  was  therein ; 
albeit  (saving  God's  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good 
com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  iiked  him  to  send  us  such  a  chance,  we 
must  and  are  bonnden,  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad 
of  his  visitation.  He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  he 
hath  by  such  a  chance  taken  it  away  again,  his  pleasure  be  ful- 
filled !  Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  hut  take  it  in  good  worth, 
and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity  as  for  prosperity. 
And  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss 
than  for  our  winning,  for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for 
us  than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  he  of  good  cheer, 
and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank 
God,  both  for  that  he  has  given  us,  and  for  that  he  has  taken 
from  us,  and  for  that  he  hatfi  left  us ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he 
can  increase  when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet 
less,  at  his  pleasure  he  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  mate  some  good  onsearch  what  my  poor  neigh- 
bours have  lost,  and  bid  tliem  take  no  thought  tliercfore ;  for,  if  1 
should  not  leave  myself  a  spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighboui 
of  mine  bear  no  loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house.  1 
pray  you  be,  with  my  chaldren  and  your  household,  merry  in 
God  ;  and  devise  soraewhat  with  your  friends  what  way  were  best 
to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for  com  for  our  household,  and 
for  seed  this  year  commg,  if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the 
ground  still  in  our  haniS.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that 
we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  suddenly  thus 
to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our  folk  from  our  farm,  till  we 
have  somewhat  advised  us  thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more 
now  than  ye  shaO  need,  and  wbich  can  get  them  other  masters 
ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  thai  jny 
man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither 

At  ray  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but  thai  I  should 
tarry  still  with  the  king's  grace.  But  now  I  shall,  I  ihmk.  be- 
cause of  this  chance,  get  leave  this  next  week  to  como  home  and 
see  you,  and  then  shaB  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things, 
what  order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  our  children,  as  ye 
cat!  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  third  day  of  September,  by  the 
hand  of  Thomas  More. 
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No  Bubject  IE  ihore  inlareBiiDg  and  iiiEtniotive  tlian  the  hisiory  of  Biblical 
Lilerature  of  Ihe  flfteentii  and  Mitaeiitli  oenturies.  We  hSTs  befbre  spoken 
of  the  claims  of  Jolm  "Wiolif  to  our  lasting  gratituda,  for  liaving  given  na  llio 
first  English  version  of  tlie  Bible.  But  tliat  was  made,  not  bom  the  originals, 
but  fiom  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Wiclif  died  1384.  About  twenty-four  years 
after  his  death,  AiohMshop  Arundel,  in  a  oonvoeation  of  tbe  clergy  of  hia 
province  assembled  at  Oxford,  published  a  oonstilntion,  by  which  it  was  de- 
creed, "  that  Qo  oiia  should  thereafter  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Sotiptore  into 
English,  by  way  of  a  book,  a  little  book,  or  tract ;  and  that  no  boot  of  tliis 
kind  should  be  read  that  was  oomposed  lately  in  the  time  of  Jolm  Wiclif,  or 
since  his  death." 

The  Latin  Bible,  or  Vulgate,  was  first  prmted  on  the  continent  in  1462 ; 
die  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  1488,  ond  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  about 
1518.  Wlien  these  sacred  oracles  were  brought  info  England,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  printing,  the  illiterate  and  terrified  monks  declaimed  from  their 
pulpits,  iliat  there  was  now  a  new  language  discovered,  called  Grecft,  of  which 
people  should  beware,  since  it  was  lliat  which  produced  all  the  heresies: 
that  in  this  language  was  come  forth  a  book  called  the  Nan  Tcslajnait,  which 
was  now  in  everybody's  hands,  and  was  fiiU  of  thorns  and  briers ;  that  there 
was  also  another  language  now  started  up,  whioli  they  called  Hebreui,  and 
that  they  who  leatced  it  were  termed  Hebreins.  One  of  the  priests  declared, 
Willi  a  most  prophetic  wisdom,  "We  must  rootoul  printii^,  or  ptinling  will 
root  out  us."  But,  notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  the  monks,  and  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  seeular  clergy,  William  Tyndale,  in.  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm., 
undertook  to  translate  the  Soriplucea  from  llie  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
into  English,  Ihongh  he  knew  it  would  be  done  at  the  liazard  of  his  life. 

■jy_i,i, 1 -'■lut  the  year  1477.    At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 

Univ  1  while  there  was  a  most  diligent  student :  thus  he 

laid  I  it  skill  in  the  learned  languages  essentiat  to  the  suc- 

oossfi  f  lliat  enterprise  whioh  he  was  soon  to  take  upon 

So.  Uijiversity,  he  became  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the 

farail  ii,  a  knight  of  GlouceBtersliire,  whose  liberal  table 

was  .  Jie  frequent  visits  of  the  neighboring  prelates  and 

clergy  ,  being  in  company  with  a  popish  divine,  he  ai^ed 

so  oonoluaively  in  favor  of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
divine,  unable  lo  answer  him,  eiclaimed,  "  We  had  better  be  without  God's 
iiiw  than  tiie  pope's."  Tiiis  fired  die  spirit  of  Tyndale,  and  he  indignantly 
replied,  "I  deiy  the  pope  and  all  his  laws;  and  if  God  gives  mo  hfe,  ere 
iTiaay  years  tlie  pkiughboys  in  England .  shall  know  more  of  tlia  Scriptures 
than  ymi  do ;" — a  pledge  which,  in  a  few  years,  he  most  nobly  redeemed. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  accomplish  hia  plans  at  liomo,  Tyndale,  in  the 
year  1 523,  became  a  Tolunlary  exile  Iram  his  native  land,  which  he  was 
never  more  to  revisit  He  went  to  Antwerp,  and  there,  with  great  assiduity, 
ptoseentfid  Ids  design  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English.  The  New 
Testament  was  finished  in  152fi,  It  sold  so  rapidly  that  the  following  year 
another  edition  ivas  published,  and  the  year  after  another,  each  consisting  of 
five  thousand.  Great  numbers  of  these  were  imported  into  England  and 
speedily  sold,  tiioiigh  the  importers  were  prosecute  1  with  groat  rigor. 
5' 
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HU  retreat  at  Antwerp  was  hidden  for  ediiib  lime  ftom  those  wLo  had 
matked  him  for  their  prey.  B\it  at  length,  in  1334,  ho  wns  betrayed  by  the 
spies  employed  by  Henry  Vni,  and  imprisoned.  Every  thing  was  done  by 
the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp  to  release  him,  and  one  of  them,  by  tlie 
name  of  Thomas  Poictz,  was  so  anient  in  hia  cause,  that  he  went  to  England 
in  peiEoo,  to  exert  what  influence  he  could  in  his  fevor.  In  the  mean  lime 
the  noble  martyr  was  not  inacdTe,  but  while  in  prison  prepared  Bnother  edi- 
tion of  the  Testament,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  agricultural  laborers;  thus 
&lfillinghispIedgB  that  the"  ploiighboyfl"  should  have  i;  for  themselves. 

But  Jiis  invaluable  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  olose.  The  fimnalitiefl  of  a 
trial  were  gone  through ;  he  was  condemned  ibr  heresy ;  and  in  September, 
1536,  he  was  brouglit  out  of  prison  to  suffer  the  dreadful  sentence, — bammg 
at  the  Slake.  In  tliat  appalhng  moment  he  exliibited  the  firmness  and  reslg. 
nation  only  to  be  found  in  the  certain  confidence  of  liaving  hia  portion  with 
those  "  shining  ones"  (in  Banyan's  phrase)  who  had  come  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation, and  who  had 


While  the  horrid  preparations  of  death  and  of  burning  were  going  on  in  full 
view  around  hun,  his  last  thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  weifere  of  that 
country  which  had  driven  hun  forth  a  fi^itive ;  and  his  dying  voice  was  that 
of  inleroessioa  for  hia  royal  persecutor.  "0  Lord,  open  tlie  King  of  Eng- 
land's eyes,"  were  his  well-lttmwn  last  words  at  the  alake. 

noma  thunder'd  death,  but  Tjudnle'9  ^TauutjQsa  eye 

InODjc'd  Jd  death's  fsice  and  amned,  denth  alondbif  by- 

In  apUe  of  llAine,  tot  En^ejid'B  fatUi  lie  Btood, 

It  rests  on  indubitable  evidence  that  Tyndale's  voice  waa  hardiy  hushed 
in  death,  hefove  his  last  prayer  was  answerad  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  foi 
that  capricious  tyrant  soon  issued  an  injunction,  ordering  that  the  Bible  should 
be  placed  in  every  church  ibr  the  &ee  use  of  the  people. 

Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  admirable  bodi  for  s^lr 
and  accuracy ;  and  our  present  version  haa  very  closely  followed  it  thtougli 
out.  To  use  tlie  words  of  a  profound  modem  scholar,'  "  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even  at  thia  day ;  and,  in  point  of  perspi- 
cuity and  noble  simphoity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  English 
Verwon  has  yet  aurjMiBaed.  it."     The  fbUowing  is  a  feir  specimen  of  this  trans- 

And  marke"  A  Cerlayne  Lawere  stode  vp'  and  tempted  hym 
Bayinge  i  Master  what  shall  I  do'  to  inheret  eternall  lyfe  ?  He 
aayd  vnto  him;  What  ys  written  in.  the  lawe?  Howe  redeal 
thou  1  And  he  answered  and  sayde  :  Thou  shall  love  thy  lorde 
god'  wyth  all  thy  hett'  and  wyth  all  tiiy  souie'  aud  with  al!  thy 
strengthe'  and  wyth  all  thy  mynde :  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy 
sylfe.  And  he  sayd  vnto  Iiym :  Thou  hast  answered  right. 
This  do  aud  thou  shall  live.  He  willynge  to  iustifie  hym  aylfe' 
aayde  vnto  Jesus  :  Who  ys  then  my  neighbour? 
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Jesus  answered  and  sayde :  A  certayiie  man  descended  from 
Jerusalem  into  Jericho'  And  fell  into  the  liondes  off  theves'  whycli 
robbed  hym  off  his  myment  and  wonded  hym'  and  departed 
levynge  him  halfe  deed.  And  yt  cliaunsed  that  there  cam  a 
certayne  preste  that  same  waye'  and  sawe  hym'  and  passed  hy. 
Andlyke  wyse  a  levite'  when  he  was  come  neye  to  the  place' 
went  and  loked  on  hym  and  passed  by.  Then  a  certayne  Sama- 
ritane  as  he  iomyed  cam  neye  vnto  hym  and  behelde  hym  and 
had  compassion  on  hym  and  cam  to  hym  and  bounde  yppe  hys 
woades  and  poured  in  wyne  and  oyle  and  layed  him  on  his  beaste 
and  brought  hym  to  a  common  hostry*  and  drest  him.^  And  on 
the  morowe  when  he  departed  he  toke  out  two  pence  and  gave 
them  to  the  host  and  said  vnto  him,  Tate  care  of  him  and  what- 
soever thou  spendest  above  this  when  I  come  agayne  I  will  recom- 
pence  the.  Which  nowe  of  these  thre  thynkest  thou  was  neigh- 
bour unto  him  that  fell  into  the  theves  hondes  ?  And  he  answered : 
He  that  shewed  mercy  on  hym.  Then  sayd  Jesus  vEto  hym,  Goo 
and  do  thou  lyke  wyse. 


SIR  THOMAS  WTATT.     1503—1549. 

Sm  TauMis  WyiTT,^  whose  poems  sie  generally  publislicd  with  tliose 
of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  they  weie  eontemporariea  and  warm 
personal  friendB,  as  well  as  among  the  first  improvei'B  of  tlie  English  lan- 
guage, was  horn  in  Allington  Castle  in  Kent,  in  1503,  and  educated  at  Cara- 
bridge.  He  was  early  distii^uiahed  as  a  poEle  and  elegant  aoholat,  <uid  was 
temarlmble  alike  for  his  uncommon  beauty  of  person,  for  his  deslerily  and 
address  in  arms,  and  ibr  his  superior  attainmeats  ia  all  the  solter  ai-la  of 
peace.  To  a  erilioal  knowledge  of  the  Emoiant  olassiea,  lie  added  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  which  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  Blaganoe.  But  what 
diBtiaguished  him  most  was,  hia  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  the  charm  of  his 
conversation.  His  wit  is  said  to  liave  been  inexhaustible,  and  liia  readiness 
at  repartee  such  as  astonished  every  one  wlio  heard  Mm. 

Possessed  of  these  advantages,  it  waa  no  wonder  that  Wyatt  sliould  ingra- 
tiate himself  witli  the  king,  and  become  a  very  general  favorite  at  court.  He 
waa  sent  on  some  important  foreign  missions,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great 
honor.  The  last,  however,  proved  fatal  to  him:  for  having  been  sent  by  the 
Mi^  to  Falmouth  to  conduct  the  ambaasador  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  lo 
court,  he  rode  too  fiist,  took  ill  of  a  fever,  aiui  died  in  October,  1542,  in  tlio 
Ihur^-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  roan  in  every  respect  entitled  to  mote  than  oominon  admiration  ; 
and  he  obtained  tlie  praise  of  uniting  in  his  character  things  in  (hemselves 
seemingly  discordant;  brilhant  wit  and  purify  of  thought;  the  ease  o[  die 
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courtier  and  die  gravity  of  ilia  ChrJEtian.  But  what  distinguialied  him  mote 
tliaii  even  \ia  talents  or  the  powers  of  liie  wit,  was  a  certain  generous  con- 
tempt of  vies  and  an  exalted  love  of  virtue,  which  eeem  to  have  been  Iho 
great  bond  of  union  between  the  noblfrhearted  Surrey  and.  lujnaelf.  These 
were  not  with  hi"i  qualities  inerely  epeculative  ;  they  were  vital  principles, 
perpetually  pressing  forward  iirto  bcSoh.  "  God.  and  goodnesB,"  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "  were  ever  the  Ibundation  of  his  conduct ;"  so  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  know  him,  and  converse  with  hiro,  witliout  feeling  the  same 
magnanimous  longing  after  moral  exceUenoe  by  which  he  himself  was  aiii- 
aiaied.  Thus  he  ennobled  learning,  and  rendered  poetry  and  polite  attain- 
ments honorable,  by  making  them  subseivient  to  the  cause  of  Virtue  and 
Kcligion. 

THE   LOVER  COMPLAINETH  THE  UNKINDNESS  OV   HIS  LOVE.' 
My  lute,  awatel  perform  tlie  last 
Labor,  that  tliou  and  I  sliall  waste. 

And  end  tliat  I  have  now  begun ; 
For  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past. 

My  Intel  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 
As  to  lie  heard  where  ear  is  none ; 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone,*" 

My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  soon : 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moan? 

No,  no,  my  lutel  for  I  ImvB  done. 

Tlie  rode  dotli  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually, 

As  she  my  suit  and  afiecUon ; 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy; 

Whereby  my  lute  and  I  liave  done. 

Proud  of  tlie  spoil  that  llion  hast  got 
Of  simple  hearts,  tliorough  Love's  shot, 

By  whom  unkind  thou  hast  them  won  j 
Think  not  he  liath  his  bow  forgot, 

Althou^  my  lute  and  I  liave  done. 

Vengeance  may  fell  on  thy  disdain, 
That  maliest  but  game  of  earnest  pain, 

Trow  not  alone  under  the  sun, 
Unqujt  to  cause  thy  lover's  plain, 

Although  my  late  and  J  bave  done. 

May  dianoe  thee  lie  wither'd  and  old, 
The  winter  nights  that  ate  so  cold, 
^  Plauimg  in  vain  unto  t!ie  moon : 
Thy  wishes  tlion  dare  not  be  told ; 
Care  then  who  list  I  Ibr  I  liave  done. 
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And  than  may  chaocB  Uiee  lo  repent 
The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  aad  spent, 

To  cause  thy  ioyers  sigli,  and  swoon : 
Then  shall  thon  linow  beamy  but  iant, 

And  wish  and  want,  aa  I  have  done. 

Now  cease,  my  lule !  this  is  tlie  last 
Labor,  that  thou  and  I  ahall  waste. 

And  ended  is  that  I  begun; 
Now  is  this  song  both  sung  and  past; 

My  lutel  bs  still,  ibt  I  have  done. 


THB  LOVER  PRAYETH  NOT  T 


IXsdam  me  not  wilhout  daaerl, 
Nor  leave  me  not  so  snddenly ; 

Sines  well  ye  wot  tiiat  in  my  hear 
I  mean  ye  not  but  honestly. 


:o  be  unjust ; 
Since  that  by  lot  of  fenlasy, 

This  carelUl  knot  needs  knit  I  must. 

Mistrust  me  not,  rtiof^h  some  there  be 
That  fein  wonld  spot  my  steadfastness. 

Believe  tiiem  not,  since  tiiat  ye  sec 
The  proof  ia  not  as  ibey  express. 

Forsake  me  not,  till  I  deserve ; 

Nor  liate  rae  not,  till  I  offend , 
Destroy  me  not,  till  iliat  I  swatve ; 

But  since  ya  know  what  I  intend.' 


e  not,  thai  am  yomr  o- 


A    DESCRIPTION    OF    SUCH    A    ONE    A3    HE  WOTJl 
A  (ace  that  sliould  content  me  wond'tous  well, 

Should  not  be  fair,'  but  lovely  to  behold ; 
With  gladsome  chere,  all  grief  for  to  expell ; 

With  BObec  looks  so  would  I  dial  it  should 
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Speak  without  words,  Buoh  words  aa  none  can  tell; 

The  treas  also  should  be  of  crisped'  gold. 
Wilh  wil,  and  these,  might  chance  I  m^ht  be  tied, 
Ajid  luiil  again  the  kuot  that  should  not  slide, 

or    THE    MEAN    AND    SITRE    ESTATE. 

Stand  whoso  list,  upon  the  sljpper  top 

Of  high  estate ;  and  let  me  here  rejoice, 
And  use  me  quiet  without  let  or  stop, 

Unknown  in  Court,  tliat  hath  such  bractish  joys. 
In  hidden  place  so  let  my  days  toith  pass ; 

That  when  my  years  be  done  withouten  noise, 
I  ms-y  die  a^ed,  after  the  common  trace : 

For  liim  deadi  grip'tli  xiglit  hard  by  the  crop, 
That  is  much  known  of  other,  and  of  himself,  alas ! 
Doth  die  unltnown,  dased  with  dreadful  l^ce. 

OF  BIS  RE  TORN  EROH  SPAIN. 
Tagus,  faiewell  I  tliat  westward  witli  Ihy  streams 

Turns  up  the  grains  of  gold  already  tried;* 
Wilh  spur  and  sail,  for  I  go  seek  the  Thames, 

Gainward  the  sun  that  shewelh  her  wealthy  pride  j 
And  to  the  (own  which  Bmtus  sought  by  dreams,^ 

Like  bended  moon,  doth  lend  her  lusw  Bide, 
My  King,  my  Country,  alone  for  whom  I  live. 
Of  mighty  Love  the  wings  for  this  me  give.' 

What  little  prose  Sir  Tliomas  Wyatt  has  left  us,  coxtsista  chiefly  of  letlei-s. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  only  son  presents,  in  its  elevated 
sentiments  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  Christian  purity,  a  beatitiful  view  of 
a  true  Christian  Either : — 

My  Deae  Son, — Inasmuch,  as  now  ye  are  come  to  some  years 
of  understanding,  and  that  you  should  gather  within  yourself  some 
fame  of  Honesty,  I  thought  that  I  should  not  lose  my  labor  wholly 
if  now  I  did  something  advertise  you  to  take  the  sure  foundations 
and  stablished  opinions  that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  Honesty  that,  men  commonly  call  Ho- 
nesty, as  reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ; 
but  that  Honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather 
left  to  me  than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me  ;  that  was,  Wisdom, 


Oed  TrosnovBDle,  Bd  na 
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Gentleness,  Soberness,  desire  to  do  Giood,  Friendstip  to  get  llie 
lovo  of  many,  and  Truth  above  all  the  rest.  A  great  part  to  have 
all  these  tilings,  is  to  desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory 
and  honest  name  ai'e  not  the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  are 
to  he  followed,  yet  surely  they  must  needs  follow  thecn  as  light 
"blloweth  fire,  though  it  were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these 
s  the  chiefest  and  infallible  ground  is  the  dread  and  reve- 
of  God,  whereupon  shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  con- 
raries  of  these  said  virtues  ;  that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindness, 
■ashness,  desire  of  harm,  unquiet  enmity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty 
falsehoods,  the  very  root  of  all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the 
only  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  that  seeth  all  things,  is  the 
defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all  these  mischiefs  into  you.  And 
for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say  there  is  no  man  that  would 
wish  his  son  better  than  I;  yet  on  my  faith,  I  had  rather  have 
you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 

Begin  therefore  betimes.  Make  God  and  goodness  your  foun- 
dations. Make  your  examples  of  wise  and  honest  men  :  shoot  at 
that  mark  :  be  no  mocker  :  mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein, 
lie  shall  be  sure  of  shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's 
shames.  Have  your  friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkind- 
ness to  be  the  greatest  offence,  and  least  pum'shed  among  men ; 
but  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  forGrod  is  Jnstiser  upon  thai 
alone.  Love  well  and  agree  with  your  wife  ;  for  where  is  noise 
and  debate  io  the  house,  there  is  unquiet  dwelling.  Frame  well 
yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  hoaestly  your  wife  as  your  fel- 
low, and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
you  are  unto  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reve- 
rence your  father-in-law,  as  you  ivould  me ;  and  remember  thai 
long  life  followelh  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders  ; 
and  the  blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and 
husband,  is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  you  ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly 
affection  to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  jrours  the  pi-ofil ;  and  upon  condi- 
tion that  yon  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God's  blessing 
and  mine,  and  as  weU  to  come  to  hcnesty,  as  to  increase  of  yeara. 
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HEKKY  HOWAEDrEARL  OF  SURREY.     I5ie— 1347 

Hknut  Howabb,  Earl  of  Surrey,  tha  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
ol  Surrey,  and  Lfidy  Elizabeth  StaiTotd,  was  bortt  abjut  1513.  We  say  oimrf 
ihat  year,  for  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  precise  date  of  his  birth  as  we  ate  of 
all  that  relates  to  his  early  education,  and  tha  habits  of  hia  early  life.  In 
1535  his  marriage  wi^  the  Lady  Frances  Vere  was  publicly  solemnized, 
torn  which  time  wliat  relates  to  Lis  personal  history  is  authenho.  In  1 540 
he  began  te  take  an  activa  part  in  public  affiirs,  being  sent  by  die  king  over 
to  the  continent,  to  see  that  the  English  towns  and  garrisons  were  in  a  proper 
state  of  deifenoe  against  the  threatetted  attack  of  the  Fteodi.  In  April,  1543, 
he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  which  was  esteemed  a  great  mark  of 
royal  favor ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  bote  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  the  expedition  against  Scotland.  In  1G44  he  acted  as  field-roarshal 
of  tha  Ei^liah  foroeH  on  tha  continent,  and  in  that  and  the  two  sueoeeding 
years,  he  greatly  distinguished  bimseif  by  his  valor  and  skill,  at  the  si^es  of 
Landjeoy  and  Boulcgiie. 

But  as  his  popularity  increased,  bis  interest  declinad  with  the  Mag,  whose 
laprices  and  jealousies  gtew  more  violent  with  his  years  and  infirmities. 
The  brilliancy  of  Surrej^s  chatactar,  die  celebrity  he  had  aoquited  in  military 
science  in  his  command  on  tha  continent,  hia  genetal  abihtiea,  his  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  affability,  were  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Eail  of  Hertford,  the 
kill's  brother,  who,  as  he  saw  the  monarch's  end  approaehit^,  was  anxious 
to  secure  to  himself  the  protectorship  during  Edward  the  Siitli's  minority; 
and  he  saw  that  die  only  rival  he  had  to  fear  was  the  great  and  good  Eatl 
of  Surrey.  Accordingly  he  did  all  he  could  to  poison  the  mind  of  tlie  king 
against  !iim;  ajid  in  April,  1546,  ha  was  recalled  from  tha  continent,  im- 
prisoned in  Windsor  Casdo,'  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  soon  hiought  to  trial.  The  accusations  against  hira 
were  of  tha  most  frivolous  character,  tiia  chief  of  which  was  brought  against 
him  by  hia  unnatural  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Bichmond.  She  said  that  be 
wore  on  his  arras,  instead  of  a  duke's  coronet,  what  "  seemed,  to  her  ju%- 
ment,  much  lifee  a  close  crown  ;"  and  a  cipher,  "  which  she  took  to  be  the 
king's  cipher,  H.  K."  On  this  did  she  intimate  that  her  brother  was  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Surrey  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  and 
as  to  tlie  main  point  in  the  indictment,  showed  conclusively  that  his  ances- 
tors had,  of  a  long  continuance,  worn  the  same  coat  of  arms,  as  well  widiin 
the  kingdom  as  without;  and  that  it  had  constantiy  been  borne  by  him- 
self in  Hemy's  prasenca.  But  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  ruling  influences, 
with  Hertford  at  their  head,  determined  that  he  should  be  convicted.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  was  beheaded  on  the  19tli  of  Janu- 
ary, 1547. 

Thus  fell,  at  tlie  early  age  of  thirty,  Henry  Howard,  Eatl  of  Stittey;  a  man 
of  suoli  elevated  virtues,  and  sueii  rate  endowments,  that  his  untimely  death 
must,  with  evety  one,  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret ;  for  what  might  he  not 
have  done  foe  English  Literatute,  liad  his  life  been  spared?'     The  endow. 
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merits  of  his  mind  were  varioua;  Ms  acquirements  great  Tliere  was  no 
politP  X  manly  accompIiahmBnt  in  TOliioli  he  did  not  excel.  He  was  master 
of  the  Latin,  the  Franoh,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish  laj^nages.  He  had  a 
vigorous  intellect,  and  a  qniek  and  ready  wit  He  was  fbnd  of  literary  feme, 
and  Htudioua  of  lilerary  eioellence ;  but  he  beheld  it  in  others  without  envy. 
His  own  genius  W3B  of  a  moral  and  oontempiative  cast.  His  noble  mind 
lever  stooped  to  any  thing  that  would  inflame  passion,  or  solicit  improper 
J  esire.  It  13  hia  peculiar  piuise  that  not  a  single  tlioi^ht  nor  a  single  eic- 
picasion  can  be  i<jand  in  all  his  writii^s,  to  wound  the  nicest  sense  of  mo- 
desty, or  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  poetry.  To  crown  all,  lie  had  the  holiest 
reverenne  for  rel^on,  and  the  Scriptutes  were  equally  his  consolation  and 
delight;  by  these  ho  atrenglliened  thoae  moral  prinoiplea  wliich  governed  all 
his  actions,  and  confirmed  in  his  heart  that  generous  contempt  of  vice 
which  is  experienced  by  none  but  men  of  noble  minds.  Such  was  tlie  Earl 
of  Surrey.' 


So  cruel  priaon  how  could  betide,  alasl 
Aa  proud  Windsor?  wiiere  I  in  luat  and 

With  a  King's  Eon,  iny  cliililish'  years  did  f 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sona  of  Troi 

Where  each  sweet  place  returna  a  taate  fuij 
The  large  green  courts,  where  we  were 
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With  eyes  cast  up  unto  the  Maiden's  tower,' 

And  easy  Bighs,  auoli  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  Btaialy  eeata,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  dslight ; 
With  words,  and  looks,  that  tigers  could  but  rue,* 

Where  each  of  tis  did  plead  the  other's  right. 
The  palmB-play,"  where,  despoiled*  for  the  game. 

With  dazad  eyes  oft  wb  by  glearas  of  love. 
Have  misa'd  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  onr  dame, 

To  baits  het  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  abore.' 
The  gravel'd  ground,'  witli  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm,' 

On  foaming  horse  with  swords  and  ftiendly  heaits ; 
With  chere,'  as  though  one  should  another  whelm, 

Wliare  we  have  foughl,  and  cliased  oft  with  darts. 
The  BBcret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 

Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  out  ladies'  praise ; 
Recording  soft  wbat  grace  each  one  had  found. 

What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  loi^  delays. 
The  wild  forSst,  the  clothed  holts  with  green ; '" 

With  reins  aiail'd,"  and  swift-ybreathed  horse. 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  bUsls  between, 

Wheie  we  did  oUaso  the  fearful  liail  of  force. 
The  void  walls'^  eke  tliat  harbor'd  us  each  night: 

Wherewitli,  alas!  revive  within  my  breast 
Tlie  sweet  aoeord,  such  sleeps  hs  yet  delight ; 

The  pleasant  dreams,  tlie  quiet  bed  of  rest ; 
The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  such  trust ; 

The  wanton  talk,'^  the  divers  change  of  play ; 
The  fiiendsbip  Bwotn,  each  promisB  kept  bo  just, 

Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  nights  away. 
O  place  of  bliss  1  renewer  of  my  woes  I 

Give  me  account,  where  is  my  noble  fare  1  '* 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  didst  each  night  enclose  ■ 

To  other  lief;  ">  but  unto  me  most  dear. 
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Brittle  beauty,  that  Nature  made  so  ftail, 

Whereof  the  gift  is  small,  and  Bhorler  is  tlie  season 
Flow'cii^  Uxlay,  to-morrow  apt  to  fidl ; 

Tiolile'  treasure,  ablioried  of  reason ; 
Dangecoiis  to  deal  with,  ■vain,  of  none  avail; 

Cosily  in  keeping,  past,  not  worth  two  peason  ;* 
Slipperer  in  eliding  than  is  an  eel's  tail ; 

Hard  to  obtain,  once  gotten  never  geason  f 
Jewel  of  jeopardy,''  that  peril  doth  asfiail ; 

False  and  untrue,  entleed  oit  to  treason ; 
Eu'my  to  youth,  that  most  men  bewail; 

Ahl  bitter  sweet,  infeoling  as  the  poison, 
Tliou  faiest  as  the  fruit  tliat  with  the  frost  is  taken  ] 
To-day  ready  ripe,  to-morrow  all  to  sliakeii. 

PRAISE    OF    Hia    LABY-LOVE    COMPARED  WITH    ALI 
GHve  place,  ye  lOTers,  hare  before 

That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  ill  vain  j 
My  lady's  beauty  passetli  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  say'n,' 
Than  doth  the  sun  6ie  eaadle  iight. 
Or  briglitest  day  the  darkest  night. 

And  thereto  batli  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelope  the  lair  ] 
For  what  she  saith  ye  may  it  trust, 

Ab  it  by  writing  sealed  were ; 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  mo' 
Thau  I  witli  pen  liave  skill  to  show. 


When  slie  had  lost  the  pi 

The  hke  to  wliom  she  could  not  paint;* 
With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry, 
And  what  slie  said,  I  know  it,  L 
I  know  she  swore  with  laging  mind, 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart, 
There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kuid 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart  j 
And  tills  was  oliiefty  all  her  pain; 
"  She  could  not  moke  the  hke  agaiu." 


I  ^'TLcklf,"  having  no 


'  jeopfirdy  1"  Chat  IB,  a 
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Sitli  Nature  tlius  gave  her  tlie  praise 

To  be  (be  oliiefesl  work  she  wtoiighl ; 
In  Ihilh,  niethink  I  some  better  ways 

On  your  behalf  raiglit  well  be  Bought, 
Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done, 
To  match,  tlie  candle  with  the  sun. 

DEaCRIPTION  OF  SPRINB.' 
The  Eoote'  Beaaon,  lliat  bud  and  bloom  fortli  brings, 

With  green  hatfi  clad  the  hill,  and  eka  the  vale. 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings ; 

Tha  tuide  to  bar  make'  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  ibr  every  spray  now  sprjuga; 

Tlie  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale,* 
The  buok  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 

The  fiahea  fleta^  widi  new  repMred  scale ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings ; 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale,-' 
The  buay  bee  her  honey  now  site  nungs  f 

Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bala. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleaaant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

THE  HAPPY  LIFE  AND   THE  MEANS  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

Mahtiac,  the  things  tliat  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  find; 
Tha  riches  lail,  not  got  with  pain; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind : 
The  eqttal  IViend,  no  grudge,  no  strife ; 

No  chaise  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  diaaaae,  the  healthful  life ; 

The  household  of  oi 


Tha  mean  diet,  no  delicate  imv ; 

True  wisdom  join'd  with  simplenesB ; 
The  night  disohai^d  of  all  care, 

Where  wirye  the  wit  may  not  oppreaa : 
The  Siithful  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  miiy  beguita  tlie  night. 
Content  thee  with  thine  own  ealate; 

Ne  wisli  for  Death,  ne  fear  his  might 
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HUGH  LATIMER.     1475—1555. 


Hirea  IiItihes,  bisliop  of  Wotoester,  was  born  about  the  year  1475. 
Bsing  an  only  son,  and  of  quick  parts,  his  fellier,  a  respeotable  yeoman,  le- 
solvad  to  maks  liim  a  aoliolar,  and  after  due  preparalioti  he  antered  Cara- 
Ijridga.  He  was  a  zealous  papist  till  the  age  of  thirty,  when  be  was  con- 
verted by  Tliomaa  Bilney,'  and  began  with,  great  zeal  to  propagate  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers.  During  tlie  leign  of  Edward  VI.,  (1547—1553,) 
ho  was  pre-eminent  among  his  zealous  ooiitemporaries  in  spiaading  die  doo- 
Irinea  of  the  Reibrmation,  and,  in  ooiyuiiolion  witli  Cianmer,  waa  one  of  llie 
principal  instroraents  in  effeedng  its  eEtablishment.  But  in  the  pcrsecutionB 
of  Mary,  he  was  singled  out  as  one  of  ilie  most  desired  victims  of  popish 
vengeance.  He  m^'ht  have  made  hia  escape,  and  the  opportunity  which 
was  given  him  seems  to  have  been  designed ;  but  Latimer  had  the  true  spirit 
of  a  martyr,  and  determined  to  remain  at  Ilia  post  of  du^.  As  he  passed 
IhrouEh  Smithfield  on  his  way  to  London  after  his  arrest,  he  esLclaimsd,  «  Tliis 
^ilaoe  has  long  groaned  lor  me."  After  a  tedious  imprisonment  he  persisted 
;n  refusing  to  subsotibe  to  oeitmn  ardoles  which  were  submitted  to  him,  and 
he  was  led  forth  to  his  horrid  deatli,  October  16,  1555. 

With  a  staff  in  his  band,  a  pair  of  speotaoles  hanging  at  hia  breast,  and 
a,  Bible  at  his  girdle,  he  walked  to  the  place  of  execution,  with  his  fellow 
aiartyr,  Nicholas  Ridley,  bisliop  of  London.  On  their  way  Ridley  outwent 
Latimer  some  way  liefore;  but  he,  looMng  back,  espied  Latim.er  coming  after, 
and  said  to  him,  "0  be  ye  fiiere?"  "Yea,"  said  Latimer,  "have  after  as  fast 
as  I  can  follow."  Ridley  first  entered  the  lists,  dressed  in  liis  clerical  habit ; 
and  soon  after,  LaUmer,  as  usual,  in  his  prison  garb.  Latimer  now  sufiered 
the  keeper  to  pull  off  bis  prison-garb,  and  then  he  appeared  in  a  shroud. 
Being  ready,  he  fervently  recommended  his  soiil  to  God,  and  then  delivered 
himself  to  the  executioner,  saying  to  Ridley  these  prophetical  words :  "  Be  of 
good  cheer,  master  Bidley,  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such 
a  torch  in  England  as  I  trust  in  God  shnll  never  be  Biringiiished."  Two 
bags  of  gunpowder  were  festened  under  his  arms,  the  explosion  of  which 
instantaneously  deprived  him  of  life.  At  this  moment  a  quantity  of  blood 
seemed  to  gusli  from  hia  heart,  as  if  all  the  blood  in  his  body  had  been 
there  collected.  But  poor  Ridley  was  less  fortunate.  His  extremities  were 
consumed  to  die  trunk  before  the  flte  affected  his  vitals,  and  he  died  in  lin- 
gering anguish.^ 


My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  ho 
had  a.  farm,  of  3/.  or  41.  by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  lie 
tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.     He  had  walk  for  an 
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huadTed  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  30  kine.  He  was  ahle, 
and  did  find  ihe  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while 
he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages.  I 
can  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Black- 
heath  field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He  married  my 
sisters  with  51.  or  20  nobles  apiece,  so  thai  he  brought  them  up 
in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor 
neighbours.  Aad  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  said  farm.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it,  payech  16/.  by 
the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for  his  prince, 
for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 
In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot, 
OS  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I  think  other  men  did  their 
children :  he  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my 
bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as  divers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows  bought  me 
according  to  my  age  and  strength ;  as  I  increased  in  them,  so 
my  bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot 
well,  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a 
wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic. 

HIS    EXAMINATION    BEFORE    THE    BISHOPS. 

I  was  once  in  examination  before  five  or  six  bishops,  where  I 
had  much  turnioiling  ;  every  week  thiice  I  came  to  examination, 
and  many  snares  and  traps  were  laid  to  get  something.  Now 
God  knoweth,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  that  God  gave  me 
answer  and  wisdom  what  I  should  speak.  It  was  God  indeed,  for 
else  I  had  never  escaped  them.  At  the  last  I  was  brought  forth 
to  be  examined,  into  a  chamber  hanged  with  arras,  where  I  was 
wont  to  be  examined,  but  now  at  this  time  the  chamber  was  some- 
what altered.  For  whereas  before  there  was  wont  ever  to  be  a 
fire  in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras 
hanging  hanged  over  the  chimney,  and  the  table  stood  near  the 
chimney's  end :  so  that  I  stood  between  the  table  and  the  chim- 
ney's end.  There  was  among  these  bishops  that  examined  me, 
one  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and  took  him  for  my 
great  friend,  an  aged  man,  and  he  sate  next  the  table's  end. 

Then  among  all  other  questions  he  put  forth  one,  a.  very  subtle 
and  crafty  one,  and  such  a  one  indeed  as  I  could  not  think  so  great 
danger  in.  And  I  should  make  answer:  I  pray  you,  master 
Latimer,  saith  he,  spealc  OHt :  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  and 
here  be  many  that  sit  far  off.  I  marvelled  at  this,  that  I  was  bid- 
den speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem,  and  gave  an  ear  to  tho 
chimney-     And,  sir,  there  I  heard  a  pen  walking  in  the  chimney 
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behind  the  cloth.  They  had  appointed  one  there  to  write  all  my 
answers,  for  they  made  sure  work  that  I  should  not  start  from 
them ;  there  was  no  starting  from  them. 

God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  answer ;  I  could  never 
else  have  escaped  it.  The  question  was  this  ;  Master  Ijatimer, 
do  you  not  think  on  your  conscience,  that  you  have  been  suspected 
of  heresy  ?  A  subtle  question,  a  very  subtle  question.  Tliere 
w^  no  holding  of  peace  would  serve.  To  hold  my  peace  had 
been  to  grant  myself  faulty.  To  aoswer  it  was  every  way  full  of 
danger.  But  Grod,  which  alway  had  given  me  answer,  helped 
ine,  or  else  1  could  never  have  escaped  il,  and  delivered  me  from 
iheir  hands. 


Here  is  now  an  argument  to  prove  the  matter  against  the 
preachers.  Here  was  preaching  against  covetousness  all  the  last 
year,  and  the  next  summer  followed  rebellion :  Ergo,  preaching 
against  covetousness  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion — a  goodly  ar- 
gument. Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  master  More'a 
which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  that  he  made  against  Bilney  j  and 
here  by  the  way  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy.  Master  More  ^I'as 
once  sent  in  commission  into  Kent,  to  help  to  try  out  (if  it  might 
be)  what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  shelf  that 
stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thither  cometh  master  More,  and 
calleth  the  country  afore  him,  such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of 
experience,  and  men  that  could  of  likeUhood  best  certify  him  of 
that  matter  concerning  (he  slopping  of  Sandwich  haven.  Among 
others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man,  with  awhile  head,  and  one 
that  was  thought  to  be  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  When 
master  More  saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  espedient  to  hear 
him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter,  (for  being  so  old  a  man,  it  was 
likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that  presence  and  com- 
pany.) So  master  More  called  this  old  aged  man  unlo  him,  and 
said :  Father,  {said  he,)  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  great  arising  of  the  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven, 
the  which  stop  it  up,  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  ?  Ye  are  the 
eldest  man  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company,  so  that  if  any  man  can 
tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  likelihood  can  say  most  to  it,  or  at  least- 
wise, more  than  any  man  here  assembled.  Yea  forsooth,  good 
master,  (quoth  this  old  man,)  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  any  thing  near  unlo  mine 
age.  Well  then,  (quoth  master  More,)  how  say  you  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  What  think  you  to  be  the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  ilola 
that  stop  up  Sandwicb  haven?  Forsooth  sir,  (quoth  he,)  I  am 
an  old  man ;  I  think  that  Tenterton -steeple  is  the  cause  of  Good- 
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wm  Siinds.  Fov  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  (qiiotli  he,)  and  I  may  re- 
member  the  building  of  Teiiterton-steeple,  and  I  may  remember 
when  there  was  no  steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Ten- 
terton-steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speaking 
of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haven ;  and  therefore  I 
think  that  Tenterton-steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  and 
decay  of  Sandwich  haven.  And  so  to  my  puiTsose,  is  preaching 
of  God's  word  the  cause  of  rebeUion,  as  Tenterlon-steeple  was 
cause  that  Sandwich  haven  v 


SIR  JOHN  CHEKE.     1514—1557. 

Is  the  yeat  1540,  Henry  VIII.  founded  a  Greek  professorsliip  al  Cam- 
bridge, of  whioli  Qiete  was  eleoled  the  first  profesEOr,  when  only  twenqr-six 
years  of  age ;  bo  early  was  he  distinguished  ftr  liis  classical  attainments.  In 
1544  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Edward,'  who,  on  his  aocesBion  lo  the 
tlirone,  rewarded  hirn  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  and  a  grant  of 
several  lands  and  manors;  and  in  1551  conferred  on  him  lire  honor  of  knight- 
hood. Sir  John  was  a  zealous  protestant ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
severely  perseouted  by  the  booted  Mary,  twice  impriBoned  in  Iha  Tower, 
Etript  of  his  whole  sabBtaiioe,  and  ultimately  reduced  to  that  dilemma  wluch 
tried  the  stoutest  hearts — "Either  turn  or  bum."  Hia  religious  zeal  was  not 
proof  against  tliis  llery  ordeal,  and  he  recanted.  His  properly  was  now  re- 
stored ;  hut  his  recantation  was  followed  by  Bucli  bitterness  of  remorse,  that 
ha  survived  it  hut  a  short  time,  dying  in  1557,  at  the  early  age  of  Ibrty-three. 

The  period  in  which  Clieke  floui-ished  ia  higldy  interesting  to  letters.  His 
in^ence  was  very  great  in  promoting  a  taste  for  classical  ^nd  pliilological 
learning.  He  introduced  a  new  method  of  pronouncing  Greek,  which,  not 
willistanding  the  violent  fulminations  of  the  papal  clei^y,  ultimalely  pre- 
vailed and  still  prevails.  We  are  also  very  much  indebted  lo  him  ibr  the 
improvement  of  our  own  language.  He  recommended  and  practised  a  more 
rainuta  attention  lo  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  adopted  a  more 
skilftil  arrangement  of  them  in  composition.  Beftire  him,  the  sentences  were 
long,  aiid  oflen  involved.  He  used  short  sentences,  and  wiwe  with  greater 
precision,  pei'spioui^,  and  force  of  style  than  liis  predeceasors. 

His  works  were  numenms,  btit  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Latin  translations 
from  tlie  Greek.  Almost  his  only  English  work  extant  is  his  tract,  entitled 
"  The  Hurt  of  Sedition."  In  the  summer  of  1549  a  formidable  rebellion  broke 
out  in  many  of  the  counties  in  England,  The  rehels  in  llie  western  part 
favored  the  papal  rel^on,  which  tliey  were  desirous  to  restore.  These  Sir 
Jolm  adiaresses  thus : 
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Yd  rise  for  religion.  What  religion  taught  you  that  t  If  ye 
were  offered  persecution  for  religion,  ye  ou^t  to  flee.  So  Ciirisl 
teacheth  you,  and  yet  you  intend  to  iiglit.  If  ye  would  stand  in 
the  truth,  ye  ought  to  suffer  like  martyrs;  and  ye  would  slay  like 
tyrants.  Thus  for  religion,  ye  keep  no  rehgion,  and  neither  will 
follow  the  counsel  of  Christ  nor  the  constancy  of  martyrs.  Why 
vise  ye  for  religion  ?  Have  ye  any  thing  contrary  to  God's  hook  ? 
Yea,  have  ye  Dot  all  things  agreeable  to  God's  word  ?  But  the 
new  l^religion]  is  different  from  the  old ;  and  therefore  ye  will 
have  the  old.  If  ye  measure  the  old  by  truth,  ye  have  the  oldest. 
If  ye  measure  the  old  hy  fancy,  then  it  is  hard,  because  men's 
fancies  change,  to  give  that  is  old.  Ye  will  have  the  old  stile. 
Will  ye  have  any  older  than  that  as  Christ  left,  and  his  apostles 
taught,  and  the  first  church  did  use  ?  Ye  will  have  that  the 
canons  do  establish.  Why  that  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  (hat 
ye  have  of  later  time,  and  newlier  invented  j  yet  that  is  it  that  ye 
desire.  And  do  ye  prefer  the  bishops  of  Rome  afore  Christ  ? 
Men's  inventions  afore  GJod's  law?  The  newer  sort  of  worship 
before  the  older  ?  Ye  seek  no  religion ;  ye  be  deceived ;  ye  seek 
traditions.  They  that  teach  you,  blind  you ;  that  so  instruct  you, 
deceive  you.  If  ye  seek  what  the  old  doctors  say,  yet  look  what 
Christ,  the  oldest  of  all,  saith.  For  he  saith,  "  before  Abraham 
was  made,  I  am."  If  ye  seek  the  truest  way,  he  is  the  very  truth 
If  ye  seek  the  readiest  way,  he  is  the  very  way.  If  ye  seek  ever- 
lasting life,  he  is  the  very  life.  What  religion  would  ye  have 
other  how  than  his  religion  ?  You  would  have  the  Bibles  in 
again.  It  is  no  mervail ;  your  blind  guides  should  lead  vou  blind 
still.         *  *  »  *  *  *        ■    « 

But  why  should  yo  not  like  that  [religion]  which  God's  word 
establisheth,  the  primitive  church  hath  authorized,  the  greatest 
learned  men  of  this  realm  have  drawn  the  whole  consent  of,  the 
parliament  hath  confirmed,  the  king's  majesty  hath  set  forth?  Is 
it  not  truly  set  out  ?  Can  ye  devise  any  truer  than  Christ's  apos- 
tles used?  Ye  think  it  is  not  learnedly  done.  Dare  ye,  com- 
mons, lake  upon  you  more  learning  than  the  chosen  bishops  and 
clerks  of  this  realm  have  t     *        *  »  *  » 

Learn,  learn  to  know  this  one  point  of  religion,  that  God  will 
be  worshipped  as  he  hath  prescribed,  and  not  as  we  have  dcvisttd. 
And  that  his  will  is  wholly  in  the  Scriptures,  which  be  full  of 
God's  spirit,  and  profitable  lo  teach  the  truth. 
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THE    DRAMA  .^ 

The  name  of  John  Hejwood  inttoducea  us  at  once  lo  thai  deparlment  of 
]jiterature,  in  which  the  English  have  excelled  all  tlie  other  nations  of  the 
world — the  Drama.  It  is  impossible  lo  flx  any  precise  date  for  tlie  origin  of 
the  English  Erama.  In  tracing  its  historj-,  however,  we  must  make  four 
divisions — ihe  Miracle  Plays — the  Moral  Plays — the  Interludes — and  eha 
L^timafe  Drama. 

Thb  MiiiiCLE  Ptirs.  It  woold  appear  that,  at  the  dawn  of  modern  civi- 
lization, most  countries  of  Europe  possessed  a  rude  kind  of  Iheatricnl  enler- 
rainment,  conMSting  of  the  principal  Bupematural  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
leataments,  and  of  the  history^  of  the  saints ;  whence  they  were  called  Mira- 
tfes,  or  Miraele  Plays.  Some  of  their  subjectB  were  The  Creation — Tlie  Fall 
if  Man— .The  Flood— Abraham's  Sacrifice— The  Birth  of  Christ— His  Bap 
tlsm,  &0.  These  plays  wete  acted  by  the  clergy,  Eind  were  under  their  im- 
mediate management,  for  they  m^ntained  tliat  they  were  Ikvorable  to  tlie 
canse  of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  and  the  lepresentationa  of 
these  plays  were  indecorous  and  ptofene  in  the  highest  degree;  and  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  society,  when  ecclesiaatiea  patronised  such  scenes 
of  blasphemy  and  pollution  1  Let  us  hear  no  more  about  "  the  good  old 
times,"  for  "  times"  were  doubtless  far  worse  then  diaii  now. 

MoBili  PtiTS.  Tlie  next  step  iti  the  progress  of  the  Draina  was  the  Moral 
Play.  The  Moral  Plays  were  dramas  of  which  the  chaiaclers  were  chiefly 
allegorical  or  abstraot.  They  were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  Mira- 
eles,  as  they  endeavored  to  convey  sound  moral  lessons,  and  at  llie  same  time 
gave  occasion  to  some  poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth  tlie 
cbarscters,  and  ass^ning  appropriate  speeches  to  eadi.  The  only  scriptural 
character  retained  in  them,  was  the  Devil.  He  waa  rendered  as  grotesque 
and  hideous  as  possible  by  the  mask  and  dress  he  wore.  We  learn  that  his 
exterior  was  shaggy  and  hairy,  one  of  tlie  oliaraclers  mistaliing  bim  for  a 
dancing  bear.  That  he  had  a  tail,  if  it  required  proof,  is  evident  irom  the 
cjrcnmstance,  that  in  one  play,  the  otlier  cliief  character,  called  Vice,  asks  him 
for  a  piece  of  it  to  make  a  fly-trap.  Thus,  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
quite  a  sober  performance,  was  rendered  no  litde  enterlnining. 
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iNTKmnnES.i  The  Interludea  were  somsthii^  between  Ihe  Moral  Plays 
and  the  modem  Dramii.  The  Mom!  Plays  were  liequenl  in  the  reign  of 
HoniyTI.  (I4aa— 1461.)  In  Ibe  reign  of  Henry  VIL  (U85— 1509)  (hey 
flourished  in  all  their  glory,  and  continued  in  force  down  to  the  lattHr  half  oi 
tlia  sixteenth  century.  But  it  was  at  length  found  that  a  real  human  being 
with  a  human  name,  was  better  calculated  to  awaken  the  sympatlues,  and 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  an  auilience,  and  not  less  so  to  impress  them  with 
moral  truths,  than  a  beii^  who  only  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  The 
Eubstitution  of  these  fbr  the  Bymbolical  cbajuctera,  gradually  took  place  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  aixteenth  century,  and  before  its  close  the  Ei^iisb 
dtiiraa,  in  the  writings  of  Shatopeare,  reached  its  liighest  excellence. 

One  of  the  most  siiooessful  writers  of  Jiiierfiu&B  was  John  Heywood,  ot  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  "  Merry  John  Heywood."    Ho  was  a  native  of 
London,  but  the  year  of  his  birtli  is  tmknown.    He  studied  ibr  some  lime  at 
Oxford,  but  did  not  take  bis  degree.    He  was  of  a  social,  festise  genius,  the 
favorite  of  Henry  VUI.,  and  aflerwards  of  his  daughter,  Queen  Maiy,  who 
were  delighted  with  hia  dramatic  represeiitatioos.     It  is  rather  singular  that 
tJie  latter  should  bare  been  so  much  pleased,  as  Heywood  enposed,  in  terms 
of  groat  severity,  tlie  vicious  lives  of  tixe  ecclesiastics.    The  play  which  per. 
haps  beat  illuattates  the  genius  of  Heywood,  is  tliat  called  the  "  Foon  P'e," 
which  is  a  dialc^ie  between  a  Palmer,'  a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary,'  and  a 
Pedler.    Four  sooh  ktiaves  afforded  so  humorous  a  man  as  Heywood  was, 
abundant  materials  ibr  satire,  and  he  has  improved  them  to  some  a  Ivan  age 
The  piece  opens  with  the  Palmer,  who  boasts  of  Ms  peregi  natio  a  to  the 
Holy  Land,  to  Roma,  to  Santiago  in  Spain,  and  to  a  score  of  o  her  shr    es 
Tliis  boasting  was  interrupted  by  the  Pardoner,  who  tells  Inn   tl  at  h    1  as 
been  foolish  to  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  when  ha  migl    ha  e  ob  a  ned 
the  ohJBOt  of  hb  journey — the  pardon  of  his  sins — at  home 
For  at  yonr  door  myself  doth  dwell, 
Wlio  could  liave  saved  your  aoul  as  well, 
As  all  your  wide  wandering  sliail  do, 
Though  ye  went  thrice  to  Jericho. 
The  Palmer  wil 
to  the  impostor, 

Right  seldom  is  it  seen,  or  never, 
That  truth  and  Pardoners  dwell  togetlier. 
The  Pai-doner  then  tails  at  the  folly  of  pi%rimages,  and  assorts  in   i 
icima  the  virtues  of  liis  spiritual  nostruma ; 

With  small  cost,  and  without  any  pain. 

These  pardons  bring  them  to  heaven  plain. 

The  Poticary  now  speaks,  and  is  resolved  to  have  his  sliare  of  the 

Of  what  avail  are  all  the  wanderings  of  tlie  one  or  the  rehca  of  iJie 

until  the  sovd  is  separated  from  the  body?     And  wlio  sends  so  many  in 
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oflier  world  as  the  apothecary?  Esoept  Buch.  as  may  happen  to  be  hanged, 
(wliirth,  for  any  tiling  he  knows,  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Palmer  and  Par- 
doner,) who  dies  by  any  ocher  lielp  than  that  of  the  apothecary  1  Aa,  there- 
fore, it  is  he,  lie  says,  who  fiUa  heaven  with  inmates,  wlio  is  so  much  entitled 
tc  the  gradtuile  of  mankind  ^  The  Pardoner  is  hers  indignant,  and  aska  what 
is  riie  benefit  of  dying,  and  what,  consequently,  tiie  nae  of  an  apothecary,  even 
sliould  he  kill  a  thousand  a  day,  to  men  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  grace  t 
And  wliat,  retorts  the  other,  TOOuld  he  the  use  of  a  thousand  pardons  round 
die  neoli,  unless  people  died  1  The  Poticary,  who  is  the  most  sensible  of  the 
ihree,  concludes  that  all  of  them  are  rogaes,  when  the  PedJer  maltes  his  ap- 

Ho,  like  his  compaoions,  commends  his  wares.  How  can  there  ha  any 
love  without  courtship  1     And  how  can  women  be  won  without  aiieh  IcmpC- 

Wlio  liveth  in  love  and  love  would  win, 
Even  at  this  pack  he  must  begin. 
He  dien  displays  his  wares,  and  entreats  them  to  buy ;  Tml  the  cluu'chmen 
of  that  day  were  be^ats,  not  buyers ;  and  tiie  Poticary  is  no  less  ciuiaing. 
At  length  the  Pardoner  reverts  to  the  subject  of  conversation  when  the  Pedler 
entered,  and,  in  order  to  draw  ont  the  opinion  of  the  last  comer,  aiates  the 
argument  between  himself  and  his  two  companions.  The  Pedler  seems,  at 
first,  surprised  that  the  profession  of  an  apothecary  is  to  kill  men,  and  thinks 
die  world  may  very  well  do  witliout  one ;  but  tlie  otiier  assures  liim  he  is 
under  a  mistake ;  that  tlie  Policaiy  is  lire  most  useful,  and  for  tliis  notable 
reason,  that  when  any  man  feela  that  his  »  conscience  ia  ready,"  all  he  has 
to  do  ia  to  send  for  the  practitioner,  who  will  at  once  despatch  him. 

Weary  of  their  disputes  for  pre-eminence  of  merit  and  nsefulnesB,  the 
Pedler  proposes  that  the  other  three  shall  strive  for  the  mastery  by  lying,  and 
that  the  greatest  liar  shall  be  recognised  as  head  of  the  rest.  The  task  ha 
iinpOBBS  on  them  cannot,  he  says,  be  a  heavy  one,  for  all  are  used  to  it 
They  are  each  to  tell  a  tale.  The  Polioary  commences,  and  the  Pardoner 
follows.  Their  lies  are  deemed  very  respectable,  bat  the  Pahner  is  to  be 
victoiioua,  as  he  ends  his  tale  in  these  words : — 

Tet  have  I  seen  many  a  mile, 

And  many  a  woman  in  the  whiles 

And  not  one  good  city,  town,  or  borough. 

In  Christendom  but  I  have  been  thorough : 

And  Ihifi  I  woidd  ye  should  understand, 

I  have  aeen  women,  five  hundred  thouaand : 

Yet  in  all  places  where  I  have  been. 

Of  aE  the  women  that  I  have  seen, 

I  never  saw  nor  knew  in  my  conscience. 

Any  one  woman  oi\l  of  patience. 
Nothing  can  eiceed  the  sarpriae  of  the  other  three  at  tliis  astounding  aaser- 
tion,  except  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  made  to  express — unwillingly 
yet  involuntarily — the  Palmer's  superiority  m  the  "  moat  ancient  and  notable 
art  of  lyii^." 

Potiearg.    By  the  mass,  there's  a  great  lie ! 
Pardotw.  I  never  heard  a  greater — by  out  I.ady! 
Pedler,       Agrealerl  nay,  knew  you  any  one  so  great? 
And  go  ends  the  eld  interlude  of  "  Merry  John  Heywood,"  of  the  "  Four  P's." 
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ASO    HIS    GAMMER    GHRTON'S    NEEDLE. 

Tu  John  Still,  master  of  ails  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  siitso 
rjuontly  archdoaoon  of  Sudbmy,  and  lastly  bisliop  of  Bath  anil  Wella,  is  as- 
eribed  the  first  genuina  coraecly  in  our  language.  It  was  first  acted  in  1566, 
and  was  printed  in  1575, under  the  foUowing  title;  "A  ryght  pitliy, pleasant, 
and  merie  Comedy,  intytuled  Gammer  Giurton'H  Nedle;  played  on  the  etage 
not  longe  ago  in  Chriate's  CoUei^^e,  in  Cambiidge.  fliade  by  Mr.  S.,  master 
of  art."  As  the  first  comedy  in  our  language,  it  would  demand  attention, 
irdependem  of  its  merit.  But  it  has  a  sort  of  merit  in  its  way.  It  ia  writtan 
in  rhyraa.  The  Immor  is  bmad,  fainiliar,  and  grotesque.  The  characters 
are  sketched  with  a  strong,  though  ooatse  outline,  and  are  to  the  last  con- 
sistently supported.  Some  of  die  language,  however,  and  many  of  tlie  inci- 
dents, are  such  as  give  us  no  very  Jkvorable  view  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  when  the  moat  learned  and  polished  of  the  land,  the  inmates  of  a 
university,  could  listen  with  delight  to  dialogue  often  tiaoturad  widi  phrases 
of  the  lowest  and  grossBst  character,  and  that,  too,  written  by  a  prelate.  Rit, 
as  a  curiosity,  we  will  give  tha  outline  of  this  old  piece. 

The  characters  consist  of  Diooon,  a  cunning  wag,  who  lives  on  stolen  bacon 
and  mischief;  Hodge,  a  mere  bumpkin ;  Gammer  Gurton,  and  Dame  Cliat, 
two  brawling  old  wives;  Mas  Doctor  Rat,  an  intermeddling  priest,  who 
would  rather  run  the  risk  of  a  broken  head  than  lose  a  tithe-pig ;  and  Gib, 
the  oat  The  plot  ttmis  upon  the  loss  of  tiie  Gammer's  only  needle, 
A  little  fliing  widi  an  hole  in  the  end,  as  bright  as  any  siller. 
Small,  long,  sharp  at  the  point,  and  straight  as  any  pillar. 
The  disaster  happens  while  tlie  dame  is  mendit^  an  article  of  clothing  of 
her  man  Hodge.  In  the  midst  of  the  operation,  Gib,  die  cat,  who  is  no  un- 
important personage  in  the  play,  disturbs  the  Gammer's  sereni^  by  making 
a  furtive  attempt  on  a  pan  of  milk.  The  Gammer,  in  a  passion,  throwa  the 
befora-mentioned  article  of  apparel  at  Gib,  and  that  valuable  instriunent  of 
female  economy  is  most  unhappily  lost  After  a  fiuitless  search  in  all  ima- 
ginable places,  Diccon,  the  bedlam,  seeing  that  diis  afSdr  would  aflbrd  some 
sport,  stra^htway  hies  hun  to  Dama  Chat,  and  tells  her  how  Gammer  Gar- 
ton  has  accused  her  of  stealing  her  poultry.  He  next  applies  to  the  Gammer, 
and  vowH  he  saw  Dame  Cliat  pick  up  the  needle  at  tlie  Gammer's  door, 
Tiiis  brings  lliB  two  old  ladies  ti«edier.  The  one  accuses  the  other  of  steal- 
ing her  goods,  and  from  words  they  aoon  proceed  to  blows,  in  which  Dame 
Chat  comes  off  victorkius.  In  this  estremity  the  Gammer  applies  for  relief 
to  the  curate,  Doctor  Bat  Here  again  Diccon  interposes,  and  persuades  the 
learned  ecclesiastic  to  creep  in  the  silent  hour  of  night  into  Dame  Chat'a 
house,  when  he  will  see  her  at  work  with  the  aforesaid  needle.  Meanwhilo 
Diccon  gives  Dame  Chat  notice  tliat  Hodge  will  that  n^ht  pay  an  evil-inten- 
tioned  visitation  to  her  poultry.  The  dame  accordingly  prepares  for  his  re- 
ception, and  instead  of  the  needle,  the  doctor  meets  with  a  door-bar,  wielded 
by  the  masculine  hand  of  the  Dame,  (who  conceives  it  to  be  Hodge,)  to  the 
no  small  detriment  of  tlio  said  Doctor's  skull.  To  the  baily  Cfammer  Gurtoii 
lias  now  recoursa;  when,  after  a  long  argument,  tha  author  of  the  mischief  ia 
discovered,  and  enjoined  a  cevlain  ceremony  by  way  of  expiation  j  and  as  a 
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preliminary  step,  gives  Horlge  a  smart  Ihvimp  on  a  part  of  his  person,  [bat,  to 
the  recipient's  great  discomiitura,  leads  to  the  detettion  of  the  inyaluabla 
needle,  whioh  it  aeems  had  been  securely  lodged  in  that  jdbrementioned 
article  of  clothing  on  which  the  Gammer  liad  been  at  work. 

Hooge'a  preparation  for  the  puTBuit  of  the  fugitive  needle,  and  hiu  attempt 
to  elicit  a  iiiendly  Bpatk  &om  Gib's  eyes  to  help  him  to  l^ht  his  candle,  ia 
deBCtibed  with  great  humor. 
The  Gammer's  boy  Bays : — 

Gammer,  if  ye  will  lijugh,  look  in  but  at  the  door, 

And  see  how  Hodge  lieth  lombling  and  tossing  amids  the  floor, 
Raking  there, — some  fire  to  find  among  the  ashea  dead. 
Where  there  ia  not  one  spark  so  big  aa  a  pin's  head ; 
At  last  in  a  dark  corner  two  sparks  he  thought  he  sees. 
Which  were  indeed  nought  eiae,  but  Gib  our  cat's  two  eyes. 
Pufl)  quod  Hodge,  thinking  thereby  to  have  fire  widiout  doubt ; 
With  that  Gib  shut  hoc  two  eyes,  and  so  the  fire  went  out ; 
And  by  and  by  them  opened,  even  aa  tliey  were  before. 
With  that  the  sparks  appeared  even  as  they  had  done  of  yore ; 
And  ever  aa  Hodge  there  blew  the  fire  as  he  did  think, 
Gib,  as  she  felt  the  blast,  straightway  Ijegan  to  wink; 
Till  Hodge  fell  to  swearii^  as  came  best  to  his  turn, 
The  fire  was  sure  bewifciht,  and  therefore  would  not  bum ; 
At  last,  Gib  up  the  stairs  among  the  old  posts  and  pins, 
And  Hodge  he  hied  him  after,  UU  broke  were  both  his  shins. 
And  so  ends  tlie  htunotous  old  comedy  of  Gammer  GJurton's  Needle. 


ROGER  ASCHAM.     1015— 150S. 

The  name  of  Roger  Asoham  deservedly  ranks  high  in  English  Uterature. 
He  was  bom  in  1615,  and  look  his  degree  at  the  Dniversity  of  Cambridge  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.'  That  he  was  pre-eminently  skilled  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  evident  &om  the  fiiet,  that  a  few  years  after  he  left  tlie  University  he 
WHS  invitedbySirJohn  Cheke  to  becomepreoeptor  of  the  learned  languages  to 
Elizabeth ;  which  office  he  discharged  ibr  two  years  with  great  credit  and  satis- 
iaotion  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  illustrious  pupiL  Soon  after  this,  he  went 
abroad,  and  remained  about  three  years  in  Germany.  On  his  rettun  he  was 
selected  to  fiLi  tlie  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VI.,  but  on  the  death  of 
the  king  he  retired  to  the  Univeraity.  Chi  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  waa 
immediately  distinguished,  and  read  witli  the  queen,  some  hours  every  day. 
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in  the  Latin  and  Greek  li-iiguages.  In  iLis  ofKoe,  and  in  tiiat  of  Latin  Secre- 
tary-, be  continued  at  court  Ibc  the  remainder  of  liis  hfe.  He  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1S68,  at  the  age  of  My-three. 

The  two  principal  works  of  Aseham  are  tlie  "Toxophilua"  and  "The 
School  Mkater."  The  ToiopLilus'  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  treatise  upon 
Hiohery ;  and  the  mtun  des^n  of  Aaoham  in  writing  it  was  to  apologize  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  eludied  and  practised  the  art  of  shoodng,  and  to 
show  (he  honor  and  dignity  of  liie  art  in  all  nations  and  at  edl  limes,  and  ite 
acknowledged  utility  not  only  in  matters  of  war,  bat  as  an  innocent  and  en-, 
gaging  pastime  in  times  of  peace.  The  whole  work  is  in  the  dialogue  form, 
the  speakers  being  Toiaiphilus,  a  lOTCr  of  archery,  and  Philologus,  a  student 
After  a  very  graceful  introduction,  Toiophilus  proceeds  to  show  fliat  some 
relaatlion  and  pastime  are  to  be  mingled  with  "  sadde  matters  of  the  minde," 
a  position  which  Ihe  studious  Philologus  endeavors  to  controverL' 

Philologus. — How  much  is  to  be  given  to  the  authority  either 
of  Aristotle  or  Tully,  I  cannot  tell ;  this  I  am  sure,  which  thing 
this  fair  wheat  (God  save  it)  inaketh  me  remember,  that  those 
husbandmen  which  rise  earliest,  and  come  latest  home,  and  are 
content  to  have  their  dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the 
field  to  thera,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  bams  in  the 
harvest  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  noon  time  of  the  day, 
or  else  make  merry  with  their  neighbours  at  the  ale.  And  so  a 
scholar  that  purposes  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap 
and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  til!  and  sow  thereafter. 
Our  best  seed  time,  whjcb  be  scholars,  as  it  is  very  timely  and 
when  we  be  young,  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it 
may  not  be  let  sUp  one  hour. 

Toxophilus. — For  contrarywise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  hus- 
band at  hia  boot  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  some  time  of  the 
day,'  and  some  time  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the  increase 
of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  lime  fallow,  maketh  for  the 
better  increase  of  com.  This  we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed 
every  year,  the  corn  cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain 
is  smaU,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  threshed,  giveth 
J  evil  faule.'  So  those  which  never  leave  poring  on  their 
(,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  invention  as  other  poor  men  have, 
and.  as  small  wit  and  weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.  And  thus 
your  husbandry,  methink,  is  more  hke  the  life  of  a  covetous 
snudge  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a  good  hus- 
band, that  knowelh  well  what  he  doth.     And  surely  the  best  wits 
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to  leaminff  must  needs  have  mucli  recrealioti  and  easing  fiom  their 
book,  or  else  they  mar  themselves ;  when  hase  and  dumpish  wits 
can  never  be  hurt  with  continual  study ;  as  ye  see  in  luting,  that 
a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let  down,  but  at  such  time 
as  when  a  man  needs  play,  when*  the  base  and  dull  string  iieed- 
eth  never  to  be  moved  out  of  his  place. 

The  ■work  also  goes  fully  inm  the  practical  pail  of  the  atl,  so  lliat  the 
"  Soholo  for  Shootinge"  ia  a  complete  manual  of  Eiroheiy,  containing  not  only 
a  learned  liistray  of  the  Eiit,  and  the  highest  encomiums  on  its  excellence  and 
utility,  but  likewise  tlie  most  mionte  practical  details,  even  down  to  tlie 
species  of  goose  ftom  the  wing  of  which  the  best  feathers  ace  to  be  plucked 
for  the  shaft.     The  following  U  a  specimen  of  his  lively  and  entertaining 


Toxophilus. — Yel  well  fare  the  gentle  goose,  which  bringeth 
to  a  man  so  many  exceeding  commodities  !  For  the  goose  is 
man's  comfort  in  war  and  in  peace,  sleeping  and  waking.  What 
praise  soever  is  given  to  shooting,  the  goose  may  challenge  the 
best  part  of  it.  How  well  doth  she  make  a  man  fare  at  Ms  table  ! 
How  easily  doth  she  make  a  man  lie  in  his  bed !  How  fit,  even 
as  her  feathers  be  only  for  shooting,  so  be  her  quills  for  writing. 

Philologus. — Indeed,  Toxophile,  that  is  the  best  praise  you 
gave  to  a  goose  yet,  and  surely  I  would  have  said  you  had  been 
to  blame  if  you  tad  overskipt  it. 

Toxophilus. — The  Romans,  I  trow,  Philologe,  not  so  much  be- 
cause a  goose  with  crying  saved  their  capitolium,  with  their  golden 
Jupiter,  did  make  a  golden  goose,  and  set  her  in  the  top  of  the 
capitolium,  and  appointed  also  the  censors  to  allow,  out  of  the 
common  batch,  yearly  stipends  for  the  finding  of  certain  geese  ; 
the  Romans  did  not,  I  say,  give  all  this  honor  to  a  goose  for  that 
good  deed  only,  but  for  other  infinite  mo,=  which  come  daily  to  a 
man  by  geese ;  and  surely  if  I  should  declaim  in  the  praise  of 
any  manner  of  beast  living,  I  would  choose  a  goose.  But  the 
goose  bath  made  us  flee  too  iar  from  our  matter. 

But  Aseliara  hed  anodiet  object  in  writing  the  ToitoptulaB :  it  was  with  (lie 
Tiew  of  presenting  to  the  public  a  specimen  of  a  puree  and  more  correct 
E«glUh  f,ly\e  than  that  to  wliich  thajr  had  hitherto  been  accustomed ;  and 
with  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  learned  fiom  the  exclusive  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  cnllivation  of  llieir  vernacular  language.a 
•iDiisequently,  he  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  a  style  truly  Englisli  in 
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y.iose  oompoaition ;  and  was  among  the  first  to  reject  Jie  use  of  foreiga  words 
and  idioms;  a  ftisliioii  whioli,  in  flie  time  of  Henry  "VUL,  began  to  be  very 
prevalenl.    The  following  is 

HIS   APOLOGY    FOR  WRrriNG   IN   ENGLISH. 

If  any  man  would  blame  me  either  for  taking  such  a  matter  in 
iiand,  or  else  for  writing  it  in  the  Engfiish  tongue,  this  answer  1 
may  make  him,  that  when  the  best  of  the  realm  think  it  honest 
for  them  to  use,  I,  one  of  the  meanest  sort,  ought  not  to  suppose  it 
vilo  for  me  to  write :  and  though  to  have  written  it  in  another 
tongue  liad  been  both  more  profitable  for  my  study,  and  also  more 
honest  for  my  name,  yet  I  can  think  my  labour  well  bestowed,  if 
with  a  httle  hinderance  of  my  profit  and  name  may  come  any  fur- 
therance to  the  pleasure  or  commodity  of  the  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men of  England,  for  whose  sake  I  took  this  matter  in  hand.  And 
as  for  the  Latin  or  Greek  tongue,  every  thing  is  so  excellently 
done  in  them,  that  none  can  do  better ;  in  the  English  tongue, 
contrary,  every  thing  in  a  manner  so  meanly,  both  for  the  matter 
and  handling,  that  no  man  can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least 
learned,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  always  most  ready  to  write. 
And  they  which  had  least  hope  in  Latin  have  been  most  bold  in 
English  :  when  surely  every  man  that  is  most  ready  to  talk  is  not 
most  able  to  write.  He  that  will  write  well  in  auy  tongue,  must 
follow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as  the  common  people  do, 
to  think  as  wise  men  do  :  as  so  should  every  man  understand  him, 
and  the  judgment  of  wise  men  aJlow  him.  Many  English  writers 
have  not  done  so,  but,  using  strange  words,  as  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  do  make  all  things  dark  and  hard.  Once  I  communed 
with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to  he  enriched  and 
increased  thereby,  saying.  Who  will  not  praise  that  feast  where  a 
man  shall  drink  at  a  dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer!  Truly 
(quoth  I)  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone,  but 
if  you  put  malvesye'  and  sack,  red  wine  and  white,  ale  and  beer, 
and  all  in  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  not  easy  to  ho  known, 
nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body. 

The  oriior  principal  work  of  Rt^er  Ascham  ia  his  "  SehonI  Master.''^     Of 
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great  a 
for  the 

.  Jolinaon  aays:  "It  ia  conceived  wiO.  araat  yiBoc,  and  finisliad  witli 
ccuracj-:  and  paihaps  conliiin?  tlie  best  advjoo  that  was  ever  given 
study  of  languages  "     He  thus  tecoinineuds  on 

INTEKMIXTUKE    OF    STUDY    AND    EXERCISE. 

I  would  wish,  that  beside  some  good  lime,  fitly  appointed,  and 
constantly  kept,  to  increase  by  reading  the  know-Jedge  of  the 
tongues,  and  learning,  young  gentlemen  should  use,  and  delight 
in  all  courtly  exercises,  and  gentlemanlike  pastimes.  Aud  good 
cause  why :  for  the  self-same  noble  city  of  Athens,  justly  com- 
mended of  nie  before,  did  wisely,  and  upon  great  consideration, 
appoint  the  muses,  Apollo  and  Pallas,  to  be  patrons  of  learning  to 
their  youth.  For  the  muses,  besides  learning,  were  also  ladies  of 
dancing,  mirth,  and  minstrelsy :  Apollo  was  god  of  shooting,  and 
author  of  cunning  playing  upon  instruments ;  Pallas  also  was 
lady  mistress  in  wars.  Whereby  was  nothing  else  meant,  hut  that 
learning  should  be  always  mingled  with  honest  mirth  and  comely 
exercises  ;  and  that  war  also  should  be  governed  by  learning  and 
moderated  by  wisdom ;  as  did  well  appear  in  those  captains  of 
Athens  named  by  me  before,  and  also  in  Scipio  and  C;esar,  (he 
two  diamonds  of  Rome.  And  Pallas  was  no  more  feared  in 
wearing  ^gj(?rt,'  than  she  was  praised  for  chotsing  OHvam;" 
whereby  shineth  the  glory  of  learning,  which  thus  was  goveroor 
and  mistress,  in  the  noble  city  of  Athens,  both  of  war  and  peace. 

Thai  the  BohoohYiaster  was  not  so  well  rewardBd  at  tliis  period,  notwith- 
slandii^  the  high  value  pfaced  on  classical  literature,  niay  be  drawn  from 
Ihe  following  complaint  of  Ascliam,  on 

THE   CONSGIDENCES   C 


It  is  pily  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  hid,  yea,  and  that  among 
very  wise  men,  lo  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse, 
than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  'J'hey  say  nay  in  word, 
but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a 
stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the 
other  two  hundred  shiUinga.  God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  laugh- 
eth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it 
should ;  for  he  sufferelh  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered 
horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
end,  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horse  than  comfort  in  theii 
children.' 
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1  know  divers  noble  personages,  and  many  worthy  gentlemcii 
of  England,  whom  all  the  syren  song;s  of  Italy  could  never  un- 
twine from  clie  mast  of  God's  word  ;  nor  no  inchantment  of  vanity 
overturn  them  from  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  honesty. 

But  1  know  aa  many,  or  mo,  and  some,  sometime  my  dear 
friends,  (for  whose  sake  I  hate  going  into  that  country  the  more,) 
who,  parting  out  of  England  fervent  in  ike  love  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine, and  well  furnished  with  the  fear  of  God,  returned  out  of 
rtaly  worse  transformed  than  ever  was  any  in  Circe's  court.  1 
know  divers,  that  went  out  of  England  men  of  innocent  life,  men 
of  excellent  learning,  who  returned  out  of  Italy,  not  only  with 
worse  manners,  but  also  with  less  learning;  neither  so  willing  to 
live  orderly,  nor  yet  so  hable  to  speak  learnedly,  as  they  were  at 
home,  before  thejf  went  abroad.       »  •  «  e 

But  I  am  afraid  that  over  many  of  our  travellers  into  Italy  do 
not  eschew  the  way  to  Circe's  court,  but  go,  and  ride,  and  run, 
and  fly  thither ;  they  make  great  haste  to  come  to  her ;  they 
make  great  suit  to  serve  her ;  yea,  I  could  point  out  some  with 
my  finger,  that  never  had  gone  out  of  Englaod,  but  only  to  serve 
Circe  in  Italy.  »  *  *  If  you  think  we  judge  amiss,  and  write 
too  sore  against  you,  hear  what  the  Italian  sayelh  of  the  English- 
man ;  what  the  master  reporteth  of  the  scholar,  who  uttereth 
plainly  what  is  taught  by  him,  and  what  is  learned  by  you,  say- 
ing, Mnghse  lialianalo,  e  un  IHabolo  incarnato:  that  is  to  say, 
"  you  remaio  men  in  slmpe  and  feshioa,  but  become  devils  in  life 
and  condition."        •***»# 

If  some  do  not  well  understand  what  is  an  Englishman  Itahan- 
ated,  I  will  plainly  tell  him  ;  "  He  that  by  living  and  travelling 
in  Italy,  bringeth  home  into  England,  out  of  Italy,  the  religion, 
the  learning,  the  policy,  the  experience,  the  manners  of  Italy." 
That  is  to  say,  for  religion,  papistry,  or  worse ;  for  learning,  less 
commonly  than  they  carried  out  with  them ;  for  policy,  a  factious 
heart,  a  discoursing  head,  a  mind  to  meddle  in  all  men's  matters ; 
for  experience,  plenty  of  new  mischiefs  never  known  iii  England 
before ;  for  manners,  variety  of  vanities,  and  change  of  filthy  lying. 

Then  they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphs  of  Petrarch, 
than  the  Genesis  of  Moses ;  they  make  more  account  of  Tuljy's 
Oiiices,  than  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ;  of  a  tale  in  Boccacio,  than  a 
story  of  the  Bible.  Then  they  count  as  fables  the  holy  mysteries 
of  Christian  religion.  They  make  Christ  and  his  Gospel  only 
serve  civil  policy.  Then  neither  rehgion  cometh  amiss  to  them. 
In  time  they  be  promoters  of  both  openly ;  in  place,  again,  mockprs 
of  both  privily,  as  I  wrote  once  in  a  rude  rhyme : 

Now  new,  now  old,  iiow  both,  now  neither; 

To  serve  tlie  world's  coiirse.  iliey  oare  not  witli  wliet!ier. 
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SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY, 


"Few  ohataclers,"  Bays  an  able  writer,'  "appear  bo  well  filled  to  esojto 
BnlhHsiastio  adiuiration,  as  that  of  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney,  Uniting  all  the  oooom- 
plislimenta  which  yontliful  ardor  and  univetsaUty  of  talent  could  acquira  ot 
beslnw;  delighting  nalions  by  tlie  witoliary  of  his  powers,  and  ooutIb  by  the 
fesoination  of  his  addteea ;  leaving  the  leajmsd  Hstoniahed  at  his  pL-oficiency, 
and  %e  ladies  eruBptured  widi  Ilia  grace;  aad  communicating,  wherever  he 
went,  the  love  and  spirit  of  gladneas,  he  was  and  well  deserved  to  be  tha 
idol  of  the  age  in  wliioh  he  lived.  So  rare  a  union  of  attraction,  bo  nnac- 
customed  a  conoenlradon  of  excellence,  such  a  compound  of  militaiy  renown 
with  literary  distinction,  and  courtly  refinement  widi  noble  ftankness,  gave 
him  a  passport  to  every  heart,  Eind  BBoured  him,  at  once,  universal  Bympathy 
aiid  esteem." 

He  was  born  in  1554.  At  the  age  of  tliirteen  ha  entered  Oxfoid,  and  on 
leaving  the  University,  though  only  eighteen,  commenced  his  travels  abroad. 
He  was  at  Parts  at  the  time  of  the  horrible  popish  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, on  tlie  night  of  the  a4th  of  August,  1572,  and  took  refuge  widi  many 
others  at  the  house  of  Sir  Fmnois  Walsingham,  at  dial  lima  ambaseador  tlieco 
from  England.  Leaving  Paris  soon  aiter,  he  pursued  his  route  ihrough  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  returned  to  Ei^land  in  1575,  at  the  age  of  twen^-one. 
He  was  soon  sent  by  Elizabeth  as  ambassadoi'  lo  Vienna,  where,  thov^h  so  ■ 
young,  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  In  1583  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Fraiiois  Walsingliam,  and  was  knighted.  Two  years  afler- 
watds  he  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  the  liirona  of  Poland ;  but  Ms  sense 
of  the  du^  wliioh  he  owed  lo  his  country,  lad  him  to  acquiesce  fully  in  the 
remonstranoe  of  Elizabeth  against  the  proposal,  "  who,"  saja  the  historian, 
"  refused  to  further  the  advancement,  out  of  fear  that  she  should  lose  tlie 

The  United  Provinces  having  previously  deolarsd  dieii  independence, 
England  resolved  to  assist  them  to  throw  off  (lie  yoke  of  Spain,  and  in  ISSG, 
Sidney  was  sent  into  the  Netherlands,  as  general  of  tlie  horse.  On  tlie  22d 
of  September  of  that  year,  in  a  skirmish  neat  Zulphen,  Sidney  beat  a  superior 
Ibrce  of  the  enemy,  which  he  casually  encountered,  but  lost  his  own  life. 
After  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him  he  mounted  another,  and  condnued 
to  fight  till  ha  tecaived  his  death-wound.  The  anecdote  recorded  of  him  in 
Ilia  dying  momenta,  tliough  it  has  bean  told  a  thousand  times,  mitst  ever  be 
repeated  whan  Sidney's  cliaiaoler  is  considered ;  evincing,  as  it  does,  cha- 
raoteristios  infinitely  more  lo  be  honored  and  loved  than  all  the  glory  ever 
acquked  in  the  ifoody,  and  soon,  in  the  progress  of  Cliristian  seniiment,  to  be 
considered  the  disgraceful  and  wicktd  work  of  the  batlle-fleld.  After  he  had 
received  his  death-woimd,  being  overcome  with  thirst  from  eicessive  bleed- 
ing, be  called  for  drink.  It  was  brought  to  him  immediately ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  was  lifting  il  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  soldier  was  carried  by  mortally 
wounded,  who  fixed  bis  eyes  eagerly  upon  it  Sidney,  seeing  this,  instantly 
delivered  it  to  him,  with  these  memorable  words  i  "  Thy  necessity  is  yet 
Ijceater  than  mine."  All  England  wore  mourning  for  his  death,  and  volumes 
of  laments  and  elegies  were  poured  forth  ir     "    " 
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Sir  Pliilip  Sidney's  literary  reputation  reala  on  Ms  two  prose  works — the 
"  Aicadja"  and  the  "  Defence  of  Poesy."  He  wrote  a  few  aonnets,  but  tlioogli 
Ihoy  oontaiji  mucli  that  is  truly  poetical,  they  ate  disfigured,  by  ooroeita.  That 
"  To  Sleep"  is  the  best  of  them,  But  liia  best  poetry  is  his  prose  j '  and  as  a 
pi"ose  writer  he  may  justly  be  regarded  ss  the  first  of  his  time.2 

Tlie  «  Arcadia"  is  a  miKtme  of  what  has  bcBii  called  the  heroic  aiA  the 
pastoral  roniaiioe.  The  scene  of  it  ts  laid  in  Arcadia,  that  province  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  celebrated  in.  olden  times  as  the  abode  of  shepherds,  and  the 
scene  of  niost  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Gireeoe. 

JMusidonis  and  Pyiooles  are  the  heroes  of  tlie  romance,  and  are  vtnited  to- 
gether in  a  firm  league  of  ftiendsliip.  They  go  forth  in  quest  of  adventures, 
and  aAer  killing  the  customary  quantum  of  giants  and  monsteis,  set  sail  for 
Greece.  Tlie  ship  is  wrecked,  and  Musidorua  is  thrown  upon  tiie  shores  of 
Laconia.  He  is  seen  by  two  shepherds,  who  ofler  to  conduct  him  to  Kalon- 
der,  a  wealtliy  inhabitant  of  Arcadia,  the  province  norfli  of  Laconia.  As  they 
ei>'or  into  Arcadia,  its  beautiful  appearance  strikes  the  eyes  of  Musidorus. 


There  were  hilis  wliick  ga.rnislied  tlieir  prouJ  lioiglits  with 
stately  trees ;  humiile  valleys,  whose  base  estate  seemed  com- 
forted with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers :  meadows,  enameled 
with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers :  thickets,  which  being  liued 
with  most  pleasant  shade  were  witnessed  so  too,  hy  the  cheerful 
disposition  of  many  well-tuned  birds  :  each  pasture  stored  with 
sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with 
bleating  oratory  craved  the  dam's  comfort :  here  a  shepherd's  boy 
piping,  as  though  he  should  never  be  old  ;  there  a  young  shep- 
herdess knitting,  and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice 
comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her 

After  being  at  the  hovise  of  Kalandei  a  few  days,  Pyrooles  mysteriously 
arrives.  The  Prince  of  Arcadia  had  two  daughters,  widi  whom,  of  course, 
the  two  young  heroes  fell  in  love.    Tlie  fcllowing  is  a  description  of  their 

PAMELA    AND    FHrLOCLEA. 

The  elder  is  named  Pamela,  by  many  men  not  deemed  inferior 
to  her  sister  :  for  my  part,  when  I  marked  them  both,  methought 
there  was  (if  at  least  such  perfections  may  receive  the  word  of 
more)  more  sweetness  in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty  in  Pamela: 
methought  love  played  io  Philoclea's  eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pa- 
mela's :  methought  Philoclea's  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  per- 
suaded as  all  hearts  must  yield ;  Pamela's  beanty  used  violence, 
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and  such  violence  as  no  heart  could  resist.  And  it  seems  that 
such  proportion  is  between  their  minds  ;  Philoclea  so  bashfuJ,  as 
though  her  excellencies  had  stolen  into  her  before  she  was  aware: 
so  humble,  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  countenance ;  in  short, 
such  proceedings  as  will  stir  hope,  but  teach  hope  good  manners. 
Pamela  of  high  thoughts,  who  avoids  EOt  pride  with  not  knowing 
her  excellencies,  but  by  making  that  one  of  her  excellencies  to  be 
void  of  pride ;  her  mother's  wisdom,  greatoess,  nobility,  hut  (if  I 
can  guess  aright)  knit  with  a  more  constant  temper. 


Then  went  they  together  abroad,  (he  good  Kalander  entertain-  , 
ing  them  with  pleasant  discoursiEg — how  wcE  he  loved  the  sport 
of  hunting  when  he  was  a  young  man  ;  how  much  in  the  com- 
parison thereof  he  disdained  all  chamber-delights  ;  that  the  sun 
(how  great  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never  prevent 
him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her  sober  countenance, 
dissuade  him  ftom  watching  till  midnight  for  the  deers'  feeding. 
O,  said  he,  you  will  never  live  to  my  age,  without  you  keep  your- 
self in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness ;  too 
much  thinking  doth  consume  tbe  spirits ;  and  oft  it  falls  out,  that, 
while  one  thinlts  too  much  of  his  doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  effect 
of  his  thinking.  Then  spared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much 
Arcadia  was  changed  since  his  youth;  activity  and  good  fellow- 
ship being  nothing  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in ;  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  old-growing  world,  still  worse  and  worse. 
Then  would  he  tell  them  stories  of  such  gallants  as  he  had  known ; 
and  so,  with  pleasant  company,  beguiled  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  the  way's  length,  till  they  came  to  the  side  of  the  wood, 
where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  staying  their  coming,  but  with 
a  whining  accent  craving  liberty ;  many  of  them  in  color  and 
marks  so  resembling,  that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  Idnd,  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liveries,  as  though 
they  were  children  of  summer,  with  staves  in  their  hands  to  beat 
the  guiltless  earth  when  the  hounds  were  at  a  fault,  and  with 
horns  about  their  neclcs,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly  fugitive. 
The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the  stag  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet  than  to  the  slender 
fortification  of  his  lodging ;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  him ;  for, 
nowsoever  they  went,  they  themselves  uttered  themselves  to  the 
scent  o'    1    ■         mies      h  1  '  g  '     f         h  d  some- 

times b  Inghviddbs         ts  hemof 

(their  fhfl  ll)hh  hpmhs  then 

denoun    d  hi  w        1      d    b  Th    r  cry 

being  if  11  1  11  y  ra       wuM 
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perceive  therein  some  Idnd  of  proportion,  but  the  skilful  woodmen 
did  find  a  music.  Then  delight  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the 
horsemen  sundry  ways,  yet  cneeiing  their  hounds  with  voice  and 
torn,  kept  still,  as  it  were,  together.  The  wood  seemed  to  con- 
spire with  them  against  his  own  cilizens,  dispersing  their  noise 
through  all  his  quajters ;  and  even  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  be- 
wail the  loss  of  Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  (lie  stag  ■ 
was  in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight,  he  was 
driven  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so  turning  his  head,  made 
the  hounds,  with  change  of  speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  hay : 
!«  if  from  hot  pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to 
a  parley. 

After  passing  through  many  aeyere  trials  of  Ihair  love,  tlie  two  priiiceasos 
aro  nmrried  to  Musidorus  anil  Pyracles,  and  so  ends  tlie  "Arofldia," 

The  other  great  worli;  of  Sir  Philip  Sidnej'  is  his  "Defence  of  Poesy," 
which  may  be  truly  pronoiinced  to  be  th*  most  benu^ul  as  well  as  the  most 
tmthful  essay  upon  the  aubjaet  in  our  language,  and  one  from  wliich  many 
have  borrowed,  without  sclinowledging  fheir  obligationa.'  "It  may  ba 
regarded  as  a  logical  diacourBe,  &om  beginning  to  end,  interspersed  here  and 
llisre  with  a  few  of  the  more  fioweiy  parts  of  eloquence,  but  everywhere 
keeping  in  view  Ilia  main  objects,  indeed,  of  all  logic  and  eloquence — proof 
and  persuasion.  It  is  eTidenlly  the  resul*  of  deep  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  and  a  suting  desire  to  impress  tliat  conviotioii  upon  oUierg ;  to  im- 
press it,  however,  in  a  manner  lliat  shall  render  it  not  merely  a  sentiment  of 
the  heart,  but  a  settled  belief  of  ilie  reason  and  judgment.""  In  what  a  skill- 
flil  and  highly  eloiiuenl  manner  does  he  contrast  "Pobbj"  with  all  the  other 


There  is  no  art  delivered  to  mankind,  that  hath  not  the  works 
of  nature  for  its  principai  object,  without  which  they  could  not 
consist,  and  on  which  they  so  depend,  as  they  become  actors  and 
players,  as  it  were,  of  what  nature  will  have  set  forth.  So  doth 
the  astronomer  look  upon  the  stars,  and  by  that  he  seeth,  set  down 
what  order  nature  hath  taken  therein.  So  dnth  the  geometrician 
and  arithmetician,  in  their  divers  sorts  of  quantities.  So  doth  the 
musician,  in  tunes  tell  yon  which  by  nature  agree,  which  not. 
The  natural  philosopher  thereon  hath  his  name,  and  the  moral 
philosopher  standeth  upon  the  natural  virtues,  vices,  or  passions 
:if  man :  And  follow  nature,  saith  hp,  therein,  and  you  shall  not 
err.  The  lawyer  saith  what  men  have  determined :  the  historian, 
what  men  have  done.  The  grammaxian  spesketh  only  of  tho 
rules   of  speech,  and  the   rhetoiician  and  logician,  considering 
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what  in  nature  will  soonest  prove  and  persuade,  thereon  give  arti- 
ficial rules,  which  are  still  compassed  within  the  circle  of  a  ques- 
tion, according  to  the  proposed  matter.  The  physician  weigheth 
the  nature  of  man's  body,  and  the  nature  of  things  hurtful  or  help- 
ful to  it.  And  the  melaphysic,  though  it  he  in  the  second  and 
abstract  notions,  and  therefore  he  counted  supernatural,  yet  doth 
he  indeed  build  upon  the  depth  of  nature. 

Only  the  poet,  disdaining  to  he  tied  to  any  such  subjection, 
hfted  up  with  the  vigor  of  his  own  invention,  doth  grow,  in  eifect, 
into  another  nature ;  in  making  things  either  better  than  nature 
bringeth  forth,  or  quite  anew,  forms  such  as  never  were  in  nature, 
as  the  heroes,  demigods,  cyclops,  chimeras,  furies,  and  such  like, 
so  as  he  goeth  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  not  enclosed  within  the 
narrow  wari'ant  of  her  gifts,  but  freely  ranging  within  the  zodiac  of 
his  own  wit.  Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestry 
as  divers  poets  have  done ;  neither  with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruit- 
ful trees,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else  may  make 
the  too-much-loved  earth  more  lovely :  her  world  is  brazen,  the 
poets  only  deliver  a  golden.  Neither  let  it  be  deemed  too  saucy  a 
comparison,  to  balance  the  highest  point  of  man's  wit  with  the 
efficacy  of  nature ;  hut  rather  give  right  honor  to  the  hbavenlv 
Maker  of  that  maker,^  who,  having  made  man  to  his  own  like- 
ness, set  him  beyond  and  over  all  the  works  of  that  second  nature, 
which  in  nothing  he  showed  so  much  as  in  poetry — when,  with 
he  force  of  a  divine  breath,  he  bringeth  things  forth  surpassing 
her  doings  ;  with  no  small  arguments  to  the  incredulous  of  that 
first  accursed  fall  of  Adam. — Since  our  erect  wit  maketh  us  know 
what  perfection  is,  and  yet  our  infected  will  keepeth  us  from 
reaching  unto  it. 

Again,  liQ  contraslelli  l}i9  Pliiloaopher,  the  Hisloriam,  and  the  Poet:"— 

The  philosopher,  therefore,  and  the  historian  are  they  which 
would  win  the  goal,  the  one  by  precept,  the  other  by  example ; 
hut  both,  not  having  both,  do  both  halt.  For  the  philosopher,  sit- 
ting down  with  the  thorny  arguments,  the  bare  rule  is  so  hard  of 
utterance,  and  so  misty  to  be  conceived,  that  one  that  hath  no 
other  guide  but  him  shall  wade  in  him  until  he  be  old,  before  he 
shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest.     For  his  knowledge  stand- 
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eth  so  upon  the  abstract  and  general,  that  happy  is  tliat  man  who 
may  understand  him,  and  more  happy  that  c„n  apply  what  he 
doth  uodersund.  On  the  other  side,  the  historian,  wanting  the 
precept,  ia  so  tied,  not  to  what  should  be,  but  to  what  is — to  the 
particular  trutli  of  things,  and  not  the  general  reason  of  things — 
that  his  example  draweth  not  necessary  consequence,  and  there- 
fore a  less  fruitful  doctrine.  Now  doth  the  peerless  poet  perform 
both ;  for  whatsoever  the  philosopher  saith  should  be  done,  he 
givedi  a  perfect  picture  of  it,  by  some  one  by  whom  he  pre-sup- 
poseth  it  was  done  ;  so  as  he  coupleth  the  genera!  notion  with  the 
particular  eKample.  A  perfect  picture,  I  say, — for  he  yieldeth  to 
the  powers  of  the  mind  an  image  of  that  whereof  the  philosopher 
bestoweth  but  a  wordish  description,  which  doth  neither  strike, 
pierce,  nor  possess  the  sight  of  the  soul,  so  much  as  that  other 
doth.— So,  no  doubt,  the  philosopher  with  his  learned  definitions, 
be  it  of  yirtues  or  vices,  matters  of  public  policy  or  private  govern- 
ment, replenisheth  the  memory  with  many  infallible  grounds  of 
wisdom,  which,  notwithstanding,  lie  dark  before  the  imaginative 
and  judging  power,  if  they  be  not  illuminated  and  figured  forth 
by  the  speaking  picture  of  poesy.  Tully  taketh  much  pains,  and 
many  times  not  without  poetical  helps,  to  make  us  know  what 
force  the  love  of  our  country  hath  in  us :  let  us  but  hear  old  An- 
chises,  speaking  in  the  midst  of  Troy's  flames ;  or  see  Ulysses,  in 
the  fulness  of  all  Calypso's  delights,  bewailing  bis  absence  from 
barren  and  beggarly  Ithaca !  Anger,  the  Stoics  said,  was  a  short 
madness ;  let  but  Sophocles  bring  you  Ajax  on  a  stage,  killing  or 
whipping  sheep  and  oxen,  thinking  them  the  army  of  the  Greeks,- 
with  their  chieftains  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  ;  and  tell  me  if 
you  have  not  a  more  familiar  insight  into  anger  than  finding  in  the 
schoolmen  its  genus  and  difference?  The  philosopher  teacheth, 
but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only  can  understand 
him;  that  is  to  say,  he  teacheth  them  tliat  are  al read j' taught. 
But  the  poet  is  the  food  for  tender  stomachs  ;  the  poet  is  indeed 
the  right  popular  philosopher. 

Aftor  havii^  gone  throngli  many  particiilai  comparisons,  he  lliua  comes  out 


Now  therein — (that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  at  once  teaching 
and  enticing  to  do  well) — now  therein,  of  all  sciences — I  speak 
still  of  human  and  according  to  human  conceit — is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so 
BWPet  a,  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter 
mtn  It.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a 
fan  vmeyard,  at  the  very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  thai, 
iull  of  that  la'tp,  \  ou  may  long  to  pass  fm-ther.     He   beginneth 
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not  with  obssure  definitions,  which  must  blur  the  margent  with 
interpretations,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness ;  but  he 
Cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  deliglitful  proportion,  either  ac- 
companied with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well- enchanting  skill  of 
music  ;  and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale 
which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney- 
comer  ; '  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the 
mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue,  even  as  the  child  is  often  brought 
to  take  most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as 
have  a  pleasant  taste.  For  even  those  hard-hearted  evil  men,  who 
think  virtue  a  school  name,  and  know  no  other  good  but  indulgere 
eenio,"  and  therefore  despise  the  austere  admonitions  of  the  phi- 
bsopher,  and  feel  not  the  inward  reason  they  stand  upon,  yet  will 
be  content  to  be  delighted ;  which  is  all  the  good-fellow  poet  seems 
to  promise ;  and  so  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness — which,  seen, 
they  cannot  but  love  ere  themselves  be  aware,  as  if  thev  had  taken 
a  medicine  of  cherries.  By  these,  therefore,  examples  and  rea-  ' 
sons,  I  think  it  may  be  manifest  that  the  poet,  with  that  same 
hand  of  delight,  doth  draw  the  mind  more  effectually  than  any 
other  art  doth.  And  so  a  conclusion  not  unfitly  ensues,  that  as 
virtue  is  the  most  excellent  resting-place  for  all  worldly  learning 
to  make  an  end  of,  so  poetry,  being  the  most  familiar  to  teach  it, 
and  most  princely  to  move  towards  it,  in  the  most  excellent  work 
is  the  most  excellent  workman. 

Since,  then,  poetry  is  of  all  human  learning  the  most  ancient, 
and  of  most  fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence  other  learnings 
have  taken  their  beginnings ; — Since  it  is  so  universal  that  no 
learned  nation  doth  despise  it,  no  barbarous  nation  is  without  it ; — 
Since  both  Roman  and  Greek  gave  such  divine  names  unto  it, 
the  one  of  propbesying,  the  other  of  making  ;  and  that,  indeed, 
that  name  of  making  is  fit  for  it,  considering  that  whereas  all 
other  arts  retain  themselves  within  their  subject,  and  receive,  as 
it  were,  their  being  from  it, — the  poet,  only,  bringeth  his  own  stuff, 
and  doth  not  learn  a  conceit  out  of  the  matter,  but  maketh  matter 
for  a  conceit ; — Since,  neither  his  description  nor  end  containing 
any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  be  evil ; — Since  his  effects  be 
so  good  as  to  teach  goodness  and  delight  the  learners  of  it ; — 
Since  therein  {namely,  in  moral  doctrine,  the  chief  of  all  know- 
ledge) he  doth  not  only  far  pass  the  historian,  but,  for  instructing, 
is  well  nigh  comparable  to  the  philosopher,  and  for  moving,  leav- 
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ctli  him  beliind  ; — Since  the  Holy  Scripture  (wherein  there  is  no 
unclcanness)  hath  whole  parts  in  it  poetical,  and  that  even  our 
S'dviour  Christ  vouchsafed  to  use  the  flowers  of  it ; — Since  all  its 
kinds  are  not  only  in  their  united  forms,  but  in  their  severed  dis- 
sections fully  commendable : — I  think — {and  I  think  I  think 
rightly) — the  laurel  crown  appointed  for  triumphant  captains, 
doth  worthily,  of  all  other  learnings,  honor  the  poet's  triumph. 

SONNET*  TO  SLEEP. 

Come,  sleep,  0  sleep,  the  certain  Imot  of  peace. 
The  baiUng-placB  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  weallli,  the  prisoner's  raleaae, 
Th'  indifterent  jadge  between  llie  high  and  low ! 
Witli  bMbIcI  of  proof,  sliield  ma  from  out  the  prease 
Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doih  throw ; 

0  make  me  in  those  eiril  wars  to  cease ! 

1  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Talte  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed; 
A  chamber  deaf  to  iioise,  and  blind  to  l^bt ; 
A  rOB7  garlnnd.  and  a  weary  head ; 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  tight, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me, 
LireliBr  ilian  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 


quoted  by  honest  old  kaali  Walton,  entitled 
A    PASSIONATE    S 


e  will  all  the  pleas 
rove  or  valley,  litll 
)d  and  sleepy 


'  a  particular  rula.    It  mflB  flc 
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Whore  we  wiU  sit  on  rising  i-octs, 
And  sea  the  ahepherda  feed  iheit  floalis 
By  shallow  livers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madr^ls.i 

Pleased  will  I  maka  lliee  heda  of  roses, 
And  twine  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  oap  of  flowers  and  torol  kittle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle . 

A  jaunty'  gown  of  finest  wool, 
Which  irom  our  pretty  lamba  W8  pull ; 
And  sliOBS  lined  choicelj'  for  tlie  oold, 
With  buckles  of  tlie  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
If  these,  these  pleaauiea  can  diee  move, 
Corae  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


ROBERT  SOUTHWELL.    1562—1595. 

Robeut  SoOTHWBLt.  WHS  descended  from  an  ancient  and  reBpeclEiblo  ca 
tliolic  femily  in  Norfolk,  and  was  born  about  die  year  1563.  At  an  early  ane- 
he  was  aenl  to  the  English  College  at  Donay,'  and  thence  he  went  to  Eooie 
where  he  entered  the  "  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus."  After  finishing  his 
course  of  study  there,  the  Pope  sent  him,  in  1584,  as  a  raisaonary  to  England. 
He  had  not  been  at  lioine  but  a  few  years  when  he  Was  apprehended  by 
some  of  Elizabeth's  agents,  for  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government.  He  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He 
was  repeatedly  put  upon  the  rack,  and,  as  he  himself  aifirmed,  tmderwent 
very  severe  tortures  no  less  than  ten  times.  Wearied  with  torture  and  soli- 
tary imprisonment,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  brought  to  trial,  to  answer  for 
himseiC  At  his  trial  ho  owned  that  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  but  denied 
that  be  ever  entertained  any  designs  ^^nat  (he  queen  or  kingdom ;  alleging 
that  he  came  to  England  simply  to  adminiEtet  the  sBctamenis  according  to  the 
catholic  cliurch  to  such  as  desired  them.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  ttea. 
son,  and  when  aslted  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  him,  he  replied,  "  Nothing ;  but  tcoia  lay  heart  I  ibrgive 
all  who  have  been  any  way  accessible  to  my  death."  Sentence  was  pr£>- 
iiounced,  and  the  next  day  he  was  k  ' 
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This  whole  proceeilJDg  should  cover  the  autliors  of  it  with  everlaaCing  ui- 
Camy.  It  is  a  ibul  stain  upon  the  gennents  of  llie  maiden  queen  that  she  can 
never  wipe  olE  There  was  not  a  particle  of  evidenoa  at  his  trial  that  this 
pious  and  accomplifhed  poet  meditated  any  evil  des^pis  against  the  govern- 
raent  He  did  what  be  had  a  perfect  right  lo  do;  ay,  what  it  was  his  daly 
to  do,  if  he  oouseientiously  thought  he  was  r^hty— endeavor  lo  make  converts 
10  his  faith,  so  far  as  he  could  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others. 
Tf  there  he  any  thing  that  is  to  be  aKecrated,  it  is  persecution  fin  opinion's 
sake.  There  is  an  excess  of  meanness,  as  well  as  wickedness,  in  striving  to 
put  down  opinions  by  physical  force.  Those  who  do  it  thereby  taoit!y  ac- 
knowledge diat  ihey  have  no  other  argnmenta,  for  truth  has  no  reason  ever  to 
fear  in  any  combat  with  error.' 

Southwell's  poems  are  all  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  Though  tbey 
have  not  many  of  the  endowments  of  fancy,  they  are  peculiarly  pleasii^  for 
the  eunplioily  of  their  diction,  and  especially  for  the  fine  moml  truths  and 
lessons  diey  convey. 


The  iopped  tree  in  time  niay  grow  again, 

Most  naited  plants  renew  both  fiuil  and  flower; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  stick  in  some  moistening  sliower : 

Time  goes  by  turns,  aad  chances  cliange  by  cooi'Se, 

From  foul  to  6ir,  cim  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 
She  draws  her  favors  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 

Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  dodi  weave  the  fine  oud  coarsest  web ' 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end. 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  lea^  nor  ever  spring ; 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day ; 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 

Tlie  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all. 
That  man  may  hope  lo  rise,  yet  fear  lo  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  misclianee  was  lose; 

Tliat  net  diat  holds  no  great,  takes  littie  fish ; 
In  some  tilings  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cross'd ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  tJiey  wish. 
Umningled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 
Who  least,  hath  some;  who  most,  hath  never  all. 
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Whero  wards  are  w€^a]i»  and  foes  encouiil'ving  3tjx>i 

Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend. 
The  feehlBt  pait  puis  up  enforced  wrong, 

Yet,  higher  powers  must  lliink,  though  they  repine. 
When  sun  is  set  the  little  stats  will  shine. 

Wliile  pike  dolh  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  fly, 
And  crouch  in  privy  cieeka  with  Bmatler  fish ; 

Yet  pikes  si's  caught  when  little  flsh  go  by, 
Tliese  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  flll  the  dish ; 

And  suok  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high, 

Nor  greedy  greyliound  still  pursue  the  chase ; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 
And  fearful  hate  to  tun  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow. 

Gave  Eilao  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

lu  Haman's  pcmp  poet  Mordocheus  wept, 
Yet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 

The  Lazar  pin'd,  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept, 
Yel  he  to  heaven,  to  hell  did  Dives  go. 

We  trample  grass,  and  priEe  the  flowers  of  May; 


Contented  thoughts,  my  test ; 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself 
My  bliss  is  in  my  breast 

Enov^i  I  reckon  wealth ; 

That  mean,  the  surest  lot, 
Tliat  lies  too  high  for  base  contempt. 

Too  low  for  envy's  shot. 

My  wishes  are  but  few, 

All  easy  to  fulfll : 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  ^ower 

The  boimds  tmlo  ray  will. 

I  fear  no  cate  fbr  gold. 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth; 
fifty  tilind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  afibrdedi  health. 

I  eUp  hlEh-climbing  thoughts, 

The  wings  of  swelling  pride ; 
Their  fB.ll  is  worst  thai  from  the  height 
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While  furj  's  flame  doth  burn ; 
It  is  in  vain  to  stop  the  stteam 
Uilril  llie  tido  dotli  turn. 

But  wlien  the  flame  is  out, 
And  ebbing  wralh  doth  end, 

I  turn  a  late  encaged  foe 
Into  a  quiet  friend. 

And  taught  with  often  proo^ 
A  temper'd  calm  I  find 

To  be  most  solace  to  itself 
Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spate  diet  is  my  fare, 

My  clothes  more  fit  than  fine ; 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  a  foe, 

That  pamper'd  would  repine, 

I  envy  not  their  hap 

Whom  favor  dodi  advance ; 
I  take  no  pleasure  io  their  pain 

That  have  less  happy  oliance. 

To  rise  by  others'  fall 

I  deem  a  losing  gain ; 
All  states  with  others'  rain  built 

No  change  of  Fortune's  calm 
Can  east  my  comlbrts  down : 

When  Fortune  smiles,  I  Bmile  to  tl 
How  quickly  she  will  frown. 

And  when,  in  fVowarf  mood, 

She  proved  an  angry  foe. 
Small  gain,  I  found,  to  let  her  com 


But  fear  not,  Blessed  Mary,  for  thy  tears  will  obtain,  Tliey 
are  too  mighty  orators  to  let  thy  snit  fall ;  and  though  they  pleaded 
Lit  the  most  rigorous  bar,  yet  have  they  so  persuading  a  silence 
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and  so  conquering  a  complaint,  that,  by  yielding,  they  overcome, 
and,  by  entreating,  they  command.  Tliey  tie  the  tongues  of  all 
accusers,  and  aolien  the  rigor  of  tlie  severest  judge.  Yea,  they 
win  the  invincible  and  bind  (he  omnipotent.  When  they  seem 
most  pitiful  they  have  greatest  power,  and  being  most  forsaken 
they  are  more  victorious.  Repentant  eyes  are  the  cellars  of  an- 
gels, and  penitent  tears  tlieir  sweetest  wines,  which  the  savor  of 
life  per/umeth,  the  taste  of  grace  sweeteneth,  and  the  purest  color 
of  returning  innocency  highly  heautifieth.  This  dew  of  devotion 
never  faileth,  but  the  sun  of  justice  draweth  it  up,  and  upon  what 
facu  soever  it  droppeth,  it  maJieth  it  amiable  in  God's  eye.  For 
this  water  hath  thy  heart  been  long  a  limbeck,  sometimes  distill- 
ing it  out  of  the  weeds  of  thy  own  offences  with  the  fire  of  (rue 
contrition ;  sometimes  out  of  the  flowers  of  spiritual  comforts  with 
the  flames  of  contemplation ;  and  now  out  of  the  bitter  herbs  of 
thy  master's  miseries  with  the  heat  of  a  tender  compassion.  This 
water  hath  better  graced  thy  looks  than  thy  former  alluring  glances. 
It  hatli  settled  worthier  beauties  in  thy  face  than  all  thy  artificial 
paintings.  Yea,  this  only  water  hath  quenched  God's  anger, 
qualified  his  justice,  recovered  his  mercy,  merited  his  love,  pur- 
chased his  pardon,  and  brought  forth  the  spring  of  all  thy  favor. 
•  *  *  Till  death  dam  up  the  springs,  thy  tears  shall  never 
cease  running ;  and  then  shall  thy  soul  be  ferried  in  them  to  the 
harbor  of  life,  that,  as  by  them  it  was  first  passed  from  sin  to  grace, 
so,  in  them  it  may  be  wafted  from  grace  to  glory. 


There  is  in  this  world  continual  interchange  of  pleasing  and 
greeting  accidence,  still  keeping  their  succession  of  times,  and 
overtaking  each  other  in  iheir  several  courses ;  no  picture  can  be 
all  drawn  of  the  brightest  colors,  nor  a  harmony  consorted  only  of 
trebles  ;  shadows  are  needful  in  expressing  of  proportions,  and  the 
bass  is  a  principal  part  in  perfect  music ;  the  condition  here  al- 
loweth  no  uruneddled  joy;  our  whole  life  is  temperate  between 
sweet  and  sour,  and  we  must  aU  look  for  a  mixture  of  both  :  the 
wise  so  wish:  better  that  they  still  think  of  worse,  accepting  the 
one  if  it  come  with  liking,  and  bearing  the  other  without  impa- 
tience, being  so  much  masters  of  each  other's  fortunes,  that  neither 
nhall  work  them  to  escess.  The  dwarf  ^roweth  not  on  the  high- 
est hill,  nor  the  tall  man  ioseth  not  his  height  in  the  lowest  valley ; 
and  as  a  base  mind,  though  most  at  ease,  will  be  dejected,  so  a 
lesolute  virtue  in  the  deepest  distress  is  most  impregnable. 
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Edmithd  Speh3eb,'  the illustiious author  of  ihe  "Faerie  Queene,"  washotn 
in  LoDdon,  1553.  Of  his  paceHtage  little  is  known.  "The  nobility  of  the 
Spensars,"  says  (ribbon,  "has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  tlie  trophies 
of  Marlborough ;  hut  I  exhort  tliem  to  consider  tlie  Faetie  Queen  as  the  most 
precious  jewel  of  theic  coronet."  But  his  parents  were  nndoubtedly  poor,  as 
he  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1569,  na  a  aizar^  Ailer  takii^  his 
master's  degree  in  1578,  ha  went  to  re^de  wilb  some  relations  in  tlie  north 
of  England.  He  remained  there  but  a  sliort  time,  fcr  in  the  latter  part  of  lira 
Eania  y^ear  he  went  to  London,  and  jmblished  his  "  Sheplierd'a  Ealeudat,"  a 
series  of  Iweive  eclognea,  named  afler  tlie  twelve  months  of  the  year.  It  gave 
him  great  reputation  at  Uie  time  as  a  pastoral  poe;,3  for  it  contains  many 
spirited  and  beautiful  passages ;  but  it  was  written  in  a  language  even  tjien 
too  obsolete,  and  could  not  have  been  unilerstood  witliout  a  commentary.  It 
Eoon,  ihetefbre,  lost  its  poptUarity,  and  is  now  but  lilde  read.  In  the  summer 
of  1580  he  went  to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed lord  Ueutenatit  On  that  nobleman's  boing  recalled  in  15S3,  the  poet 
rclutned  with  bim  to  England,  and  in  1586  received  a  grant  of  3023  acres  of 
land  forfeited  to  the  crown,  as  a  veward  lor  his  servjoes,  provided  he  would 
return  to  Ireland  to  cultivate  them.  He  accepted  tiie  conditions.  Tlie  Castle 
of  Kilcolman,  in  the  county  of  Corl^  was  his  residence ;  and  the  river  Mulla^ 
which  ha  freqiieolly  menliona  in  his  poems,  flowed  throi^h  his  grounds. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  styles  "  the  Shepherd 
of  the  Ocean,"  with  wliom  he  had  become  acquainted  during  his  former  resi' 
dence  in  Ireland.  He  persuadeii  llie  poet  to  accompany  him  to  England,  and 
by  him  he  was  ptesBnted  to  Queen  Elizabetli,  an  event  which  lie  celebrates 
in  his  poem,  entilted  "  Colin  Clouts  come  Home  againe." 

"  Ralegh's  visit,"  remarks  Mr.  Campbell,''  "  occasioned  the  first  resolution 
of  Spenser  to  prepare  the  first  books  of  '  The  Faerie  Queene'  lor  immediate 
publication.  SpeuBsr  has  commemorated  this  interview,  and  the  inspirit^ 
inflLienos  of  Raleigh's  praise,  under  die  figurative  description  of  two  shep- 
herds tuning  their  pipes  beneath  the  alders  of  the  Mulla — a  fiction  with  which 
the  mind,  perhaps,  will  be  much  leas  satisfied,  than  by  recaJling  the  scene  as 
it  really  existed.  When  we  conceive  Spenser  reciting  his  compositions  tc 
Kaleigh,  in  a  scene  so  beautiflilly  appropriate,  ihe  mind  casts  a  pleasing  re. 
li-ospcct  over  that  influence  which  the  enterprise  of  the  discoverer  of  Virginia, 

I  ns  warliB  or  Spenser  sre  non  noAe  Bccesilble  Id  inerf  Due,  In  IbaC  beiutina  Sastoa  etUUoil,  Jw 
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»nd  the  genius  of  the  author  of  '  The  Faerie  Queene,'  have  respectively  pro- 
duced on  the  fortune  and  lai^iage  of  England.  Tlie  fancy  might  even  he 
pardoned  for  a  momentaiy  superstition,  that  the  genius  of  tlieir  country 
novered,  luiaeen,  over  their  mee^ng,  casting  her  fltst  look  of  regard  on  tlie 
poet  that  was  destined  te  inspire  her  future  Milton,  and  the  otlier  on  tlie 
maritime  hero  who  paved  tlie  way  for  colonizing  distant  regions  of  the  eaith, 
where  the  language  of  England  was  tti  Ire  spoken,  and  the  poetry  of  Spenser 
o  be  admired." 

In  1590  Spenset  puWisbeil  the  first  three  books  of  "The  Faerie  Queene,' 
md  in  1561,  ho  recsiveil  a  pension  of  £50  a  year  from  Queen  Ehzabeth. 
The  fitvoraWe  manner  in  which  "  The  Faerie  Queene"  was  received,  induced 
iha  pnblisher  to  collect  and  print  the  author's  minor  poems,  which  may  he 
bund  in  the  editions  of  his  works.  In  1595  the  second  part  of  "The  Faerie 
Queene,"  consisting  of  three  more  books,  appeared.  The  poet  intended  to 
tompiete  the  work  in  twelve  books,  and  it  Is  said  that  the  last  ax  were  lost 
»n  bis  way  from  Ireland  to  England.  But  of  tliis  tliere  is  no  proof,  and 
icarcaly  any  probahiUty.  "  It  is  muoh  mote  likely,"  says  Mr,  Hillard,  "  that 
file  Borrows  and  misforlunes  which  clouded  the  last  three  years  of  the  post's 
life,  deprived  him  of  both  tlio  will  and  the  power  to  engage  in  poetical  com- 
posidon."  In  September,  1568,  the  rebellion  of  O'NeiU,  Eai-l  of  Tyrone,  drove 
him  and  his  &mily  from  Kiloohnan.  In  the  confusion  of  flight,  one  of  the 
poet's  diildren  was  tinfortunateiy  left  behind,  and  perished  in  the  house, 
which  was  brant  by  tlie  rebels.  He  arrived  in  England,  harassed  by  those 
misfoitunes,  and  died  in  London  on  the  16di  of  Jantiary,  I5B9,  at  the  age  of 
fbr^-five,  and  was  btiried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Tlius  died  Spenset,  at  tlie  early  age  of  forty-five.  But  how  little  is  thereof 
the  great  and  good  fliat  can  die  I  He  atill  lives,  to  delight,  to  oliarm,  to  in- 
Blruct  mankind.  He  still  lives,  and,  as  far  as  Ids  wiitingB  are  read.  Jives  to 
oiert  the  most  salutary  influence  in  inspiring  a  love  for  the  just,  tlie  beautiful, 
the  true ;  in  purging  the  aoul  from  the  grovelling  propensities  and  .  ppetites 
tliat  continually  clog  it  here,  and  in  filling  it  with  ardent  aspirations  Ivt  those 
high  and  lioly  things  that  claim  Mndred  with  its  origin.' 

Had  Spenser  never  written  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  many  of  his  minor 
poems,  and  especially  his  "  Divine  Hymns,"  would  have  given  him  a  high, 
a  very  high  rank  in  English  literature.  But  "The  Faeiia  Queene,"  from  its 
unequalled  richness  and  beauty,  has  thrown  tlio  rest  of  his  writuiga  conipara^ 
tivety  into  the  sliade.  Two  things,  however,  have  prevented  its  being  gene- 
rally read ;  one  is  its  antiquated  diction,  and  the  other  its  all^^cal  choractor. 
The  latter  "  has  been"  (remarks  Mr,  Hillard)  "  a  kind  of  bugbear — a  vague 
image  of  terror  brooding  over  it,  and  deterring  many  from  ever  attempting  its 
perusaL  To  borrow  a  liveiy  expression  of  Bazlitt's,  'they  are  afraid  of  the 
allegory,  as  if  they  thought  it  wonld  bite  them.'  But  though  it  be  an  allegorical 
poem,  it  is  only  so  lo  a  certain  extent  and  to  a  hmitod  degree.  The  interest 
which  the  reader  feels  is  a  warm,  fleah-and-blood  interest,  not  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  virtue,  hut  in  the  adventures  of  a  knight  or  lady.  It  is  Dna — die 
trembling,  tearful  woman — for  whom  our  hearts  are  moved  with  pity,  and  not 
Ibrsaken  Truth.     We  may  lairly  doff  the  allegory  aside,  and  let  it  pass,  and 
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tiic  i>06m  will  lose  lilUd  or  iioti£iig  of  its  oliann.  The  grand  procession  of 
sralely  and  beautiful  ibrais,  tlie  chivalrous  glow,  the  s-Lniog  adventures,  the 
noble  aentimeiitg,  the  picturesque  descriptions,  the  delicious  poelrj',  would  all 
bo  left  uninipaited." 

Tlie  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  givi^a  the  plan  of  liis  work. 
"The  general  end  of  all  the  book,"  he  says,  "is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or 
noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline."  He  takes  the  history  of  King 
Arthur,  "  as  most  fit  for  the  exoellenoy  of  his  person,"  whom  he  conceives 
to  liava  seen  in  a  vision  the  Faerie  Queene,  "  with  whope  excellent  beauty 
ravished,  lie  awaking  resolved  to  seek  her  out."  By  Uiis  Faerie  Queene, 
Gloriana,  he  means  Glory  in  general,  but  in  partloular,  her  majesty,  Queen 
EliKabeth ;  and  by  Faerie  Lanit,  her  kingdom.  So  in  Prince  Arthur  he  sets 
foi  111  Magmficmce  or  Magnammty,  Sir  "  that  is  the  perfection  of  all  the  rest, 
and  containetli  in  it  them  all;  flierefore,"  he  says,  "in  the  whole  course  I 
mention  the  deeds  of  Aithur  applicable  to  that  virtue  which  I  write  of  in  lliat 

Of  the  twelve  books  he  makes  or  intended  to  make  twelve  kn^hts  the 
(.atrons,  each  of  twelve  several  virtues.  The  fii'st,  tlie  knight  of  tlie  Red 
lioEs,  espressitig  Hoiinesar  the  second.  Sir  Guyon,  or  Temperatia:  the  third, 
br  toirkatlis,  a  "Lady  Knight,"  in  whom  he  pictures  Chaalily:  tlie  fourth, 
(.HrrLbeil  and  Triamond,  or  J'ricwds/iip .-  the  iifth,  Actegal,  or  Jmlice;  the  sixth. 
Sir  Calodore,  or  Courlenj :  what  the  otiier  six  books  would  have  been,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.    The  first  canto  of  lire  first  book  tlius  opens : — 

THE  KNIGHT  AKD  THE  L4DV. 

A  gentle  Knight'  was  pricldng  on  the  plaine, 
Tcladd^  in  mighlie  armes  and  silver  shielde. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundos  did  remauie. 
The  cruel  markes  of  many'  a  bloody  fielde ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steede  did  ehide  his  Ibming  bitt, 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield : 
Full  ioliy"  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt, 
As  one  fbr  knightly  giusts'  and  fierce  enooimters  fltt. 

And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore. 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  ador'd : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd, 
For  BOVeraine  hope,  wliich  in  his  helpe  hejiad. 
Right,  failhfull,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word ; 
But  of  his  cheere"  did  seeroe  loo  solemne  sad  j 
Yot  notiiing  did  He  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad,' 

1  A  gsTktle  Knlsht.— Spenaer  comeB  ^t  once  to  the  n&Mn  of  the  poem,  and  dewrlljes  tlie  Iled-eruda 
hnlgFtt  H3  tiAVliisalreciily  entered  upon  tbeadveAtDK  B«a%n0]  Jilm  by  tlL4Fa«r]e{li]«eTie,-nlifclm Da 
lo  slay  tlieara^on  nlifcb  laia  waste  Ibe  klnsdoni  at  Und'a  OUim.  T)»  3el-cnias  kiUstit  t)  St  oeoiK- 
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Upon  a  great  adventvite  he  was  bond, 
That  greatest  Gloriatia  to  liiin  gave, 
(Tlmt  greatest  glorious  queene  of  Faarie  lond.) 
To  whine  him  worshippe,  and  hei'  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  Ihinges  he  most  liid  crave : 
And  ever,  bb  he  code,  his  hart  did  eatne ' 
To  prove  his  puissanca  in  batlell  brave 
Upon  Ids  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  leatne ; 
Upon  his  Ibe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  stearne. 

A  love!)'  Ladia  rode  him  feire  hewde, 
Upon  a  lowly  aase  more  white  then  snovi': 
Yet  she  much  whiter;  but  the  aama  did  hide 
Dnder  a  veie,  that  whimpled^  was  full  low; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw : 
As  one  that  inly  mournd,  so  was  she  sad. 
And  heavie  sale  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 
Seeined  in  heart  some  hidden  rare  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  miik^-while  lamb  she  lad. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  laiube, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuoua  lore; 
And  by  descent  iioin  royall  lynage  caine 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  strotchl  from  east  to  westeme  shore, 
And  aJl  the  world  in  thrir  Bubjeciion  held; 
Till  that  infernal  Peend  with  ioule  nprota 
Torwasteda  all  their  land,  and  tliem  eipeld; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  tliis  Knight  from  far  conipeld. 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
Tliat  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last. 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  hag 
Of  needments  at  his  hacke.     Thus  as  tliey  past^ 
The  day  with  eloudes  was  suddeine  overcast. 
And  Bi^ry  love  an  hideous  stotme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast, 
Tliat  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain; 
And  this  feice  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fain. 

Bnforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  ferr  away  they  spide. 
That  promist  aydo  tlie  tempest  to  witlistand; 
Whose  lollie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride, 
Did  spied  so  broad,  that  heavens  liglit  did  liide, 
Not  percoable  with  power  of  any  staiT: 
And  all  within  were  patbes  and  alleles  wide, 

^ame—jaim.  !  Wlilmiiled.— EBHieteii,  ur  plaited. 
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And  foDrti  ihey  passe,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
loylng  to  heare  Ihe  birdes  eweete  harmony, 
Whioli,  therein  ahtouded  from  the  tempest  dred, 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  ecorne  the  oiuell  slijr. 
Mucti  can  they  piEuse'  the  trees  so  slmight  and  bj. 
The  aaylii^  pine;  the  cedar  proud  and  tall] 
Tlie  vine-piopp  elme;  tlie  poplar  never  dry; 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  fbrrests  all; 
The  aspine  good  for  Etaves;  the  cypresse  funerail; 

The  laurelt,  meed  of  mighlie  conquetoura 
And  poets  sage ;  the  fine  tliat  weepeth  still ; 
The  willow,  wotne  of  foilorne  patamoars ; 
The  engh,'  obedient  lo  the  bendeia  will ; 
Tlie  birch  for  sliaiies ;  the  aallnw  for  die  mill ; 
The  mirrhe  swaete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 
The  warlike  beech ;  the  nsh  foi  nothing  ill  -, 
The  ftuitfoU  olive ;  and  the  platane  round ; 
The  carver  holme  j  the  maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 

Led  with  delight,  they  tlius  beguile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blustering  stoiine  is  overblowne; 
When,  weening  to  veturne  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  firsl  was  showno, 
Bui  wander  too  and  IVo  in  w^es  unhrujwne, 
Furliieat  ftom  end  then,  when  (hey  nearest  weene. 
That  malces  them  doubt  their  wita  be  not  their  owne ; 
So  many  patlies,  a>  many  turnings  scene. 
That,  wliicli  of  iJiam  lo  take,  in  diverse  doubt  they  been. 

UNA   FOLLOWED  BY  THE  LION. 


Nought  is  there  under  heaven's  wide  lioUowns 
That  moves  more  deare  compassion  of  miniJ, 
Then  beautie  hroi^ht  t^  unworthie  wretchednes 
Througli  envies  snares,  or  fortunes  fieafces  unkj. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightnes  blynd, 
Or  through  allegeance,  and  ^t  fealty, 
Which  I  do  owe  nnto  all  womankytid, 
Fcelc  my  hari  perst  with  so  great  agony, 
When  Euoh  I  see,  that  all  for  pilty  I  could  dy. 

And  now  it  is  empassioned't  so  deepe. 
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That  my  tiayie  eies  these  lines  wiih  tearea  do  ftaepe, 
To  thiEk  how  she  through  guyleliU  handeling, 
Though  true  as  touch,i  though  daughter  of  a  Hi^ 
Though  faire  as  ever  living  wight  was  fayro, 
Though  not  in  word  nor  deede  ill  meriling, 
Is  from  her  Knight  diTorced  in  despajre, 
And  her  dew  loves  decyv'd^  to  that  vyle  Wilrfies  shajra. 

Yet  she,  most  faithfutl  Ladle,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  wofuU,  soUtarie  mayd. 
Far  from  ail  peoples  preaoe,"  as  in  exile, 
In  wildemesse  and  wastTull  deserts  straj^, 
To  seelie  her  Knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayd 
Through  tliat  lale  vision  which  Ih'  Enohannter  wrought, 
Had  her  abandond:  She,  of  nonght  aflrayd. 
Through  woods  and  wastness  wide  hhn  daily  sought. 
Yet  wished  lydinges  none  of  him  tmto  her  brought. 


One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  ytkesome  way. 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grafise  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrele  shadow,  fet  ftom  all  mens  siglit ; 
From  her  fayre  head  her  flUet  she  undighl  < 
And  layd  her  stole  aside:  Her  angels  fece, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright. 
And  make  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place ; 
Did  ever  moitall  eye  behold  such  heavenly  graeel 

It  fortuned,  ont  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon'  rushed  auddeinly. 
Hunting  fiiU  greedy  after  salvaga  blood : 
Soone  as  the  toyall  Virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gapii^  month  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  have  attonee  devourd  her  lender  corse : 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny. 
His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse. 
And,  with  the  sight  amazd,  fbrgal  his  furious  Ibrse. 

Instead  thereof  he  Itist  her  wearie  feel. 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  tawning  long; 
As'  he  her  wronged  iimocenoe  did  weet.' 
0  how  can  beautle  maisler  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  i 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
Slill  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
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"The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field," 
Quolii  ahe,  "  iiia  princelj'  puissance  dotU  abate. 
And  miglitie  proud  to  humble  weake  does  yield, 
FotgetfixO  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  ptickt,  in  pitlie  of  my  sad  estate  i — 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  llnd  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 
Her,  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adord 
As  the  god  of  my  life?  why  hath  he  ma  abhord?' 

Redoondii^'  teais  did  oholte  th'  end  of  her  plaint. 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  lo  sea  her  sorrowful!  constraint, 
Tlie  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood; 
With  pittia  cahnd,  downe  fell  hia  angry  mood, 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  lier  payne, 
Arose  tUe  Virgin  home  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  anowy  palfrey  got  agayne. 
To  seek  her  strayed  Champion  if  she  tnight  aitayne. 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
Of  her  ohftst  person,  and  a  faythfijll  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  miBibttunes  hard ; 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward  ; 
And,  when  she  wakl,  he  wayted  diligent, 
With  humble  aecvice  to  her  will  prepard; 
From  her  feyre  eyes  he  took  coinmand^ment. 
And  ever  by  her  lookes  oonoeived  her  intent. 

DBSCRIPTION    OF    PRINCE    ARTHUR. 

At  last  she  chaimced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  Knight,^  faire  marching  by  the  way. 
Together  with  his  Squyce,  arrayed  meet ; 
Hia  glitterand  armour  shined  far  away, 
Like  glauucing  light  of  Fhcebus  brightest  ray ; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 
That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may: 
Alhwart  his  brost  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware, 
That  sMnd,  like  twinkling  stars,  wiUi  stones  most  pretio 
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Whose  liilrs  were  biitnislit  gold;  at 
Of  mother  perle ;  Eind  buoklel  witn  a 


Shapt  like  a  Ladies  head,  exceeding  Bhoue, 
Like  Hesperus  emongst  the  iesser  lights, 
And  sirave  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  eights : 
Tliereby  his  morlall  blade  full  comely  hong 
In  yvory  sheath,  yeary'd  with  curious  sliglits.i 

e  biimisht  gold :  and  liatidle  stiong 
■  ian  tong. 

His  hav^htie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 
Both  glorious  brightnesae  and  great  terrour  bredd : 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedie  pawes,  and  over  all  did  sptedd 
Hia  golden  winges;  his  dreadfull  hideous  hedd, 
CloEB  couched  on  the  bever,  seemd  to  throw 
From  flaniii^  month  br^ht  sparokles  flery  redd, 
Tlial  snddeine  horrour  to  feint  hartes  did  show ; 
And  scaly  layla  was  stretcht  adowne  his  back  full  low. 

Upon  the  lop  of  all  his  lofiie  oresl, 
A  bounch  of  heares  discolourd  diversly. 
With  sprinoled  pearle  and  gold  lull  richly  iftesl, 
Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  daunce  for  iollity  j 
Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  hye 
On  top  of  greens  Selinis'  all  alone. 
With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily ; 
Whose  tender  loclis  do  tremble  eveiy  one 
At  eveiie  little  breath,  that  under  heaven  is  blowne. 


'    BELPHCBBE. 

Eftsoone=  there  stepped  fooril 
A  goodly  Ladie'  clad  in  hunters  weed, 
Tliat  seemd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
And  by  her  stately  poriance"  borne  of  heavenly  birtli. 

Her  face  so  iaire,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not. 

But  hevenly  pourttaicl  of  bright  angels  hew, 

Cleare  as  the  sliye,  withouten  blame  or  blot. 

Through  goodly  mixtiue  of  completions  dew} 

And  in  her  olieeltes  the  yermeill  red  did  sliew 

Lilre  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  shed, 

The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw, 
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In  her  feire  eyes  two  livit^  lamps  did  flame, 
Kindlad  above  at  di'  Hevenly  Makers  light. 
And  durted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same, 
So  passii^  pereant,'  and  so  wondioua  bright, 
That  quite  bereavd  the  taaU  beholders  sLghi; 
la  them  the  blinded  god  hia  lustful  ^re 
To  kmdlo  oft  aflsayd,  but  had  no  miglit; 
Pot,  with  dredd  maieade  and  awfull  yre 
She  broke  his  wanton  datts,  and  quenolied  haoe  desyre. 

Her  yvoire  forhead,  lUll  of  bountie  brave, 
Lilie  a  broad  table  did  ilaelfe  dispred, 
For  Love  hia  lofUa  trimnphes  to  engrave, 
And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed: 
All  good  and  honour  m^ht  therein  be  ted ; 
For  there  llieir  dwelhng  was.     And,  when  she  spake, 
Sweete  wotdes,  like  dropping  honny,  she  did  shed ; 
And  twixt  the  perles  and  rubins'  softly  bralta 
A  bUvm-  sound,  thai  heavenly  jnusieke  soemd  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sale, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  btowes, 
Workii^  belgEttdes^  and  amorous  retrate;^ 
And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes, 
And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes; 
So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace, 
And  sovertune  moniraent  of  moctall  vowes, 
How  shall  &ayle  pen  deaorive  her  heavenly  face. 
For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace ! 

So  fitire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  faire, 
She  seeiud,  when  she  presented  was  to  dghl  \ 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  sooroliing  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  Camus'  litly  whiglit, 
Putfled'  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight,' 
Wliioh  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  ayguleta,'  that  glistred  bright 
Like  twinckling  starres ;  and  all  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemd  with  golden  fringe. 

Het  yellow  looUes,'  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 
And,  when  the  winds  emongal  Ihera  did  inspyre,'" 
They  waved  like  a  peuon  wyde  dispred. 
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And  low  bellinde  her  Viacke  were  scaltered : 
And,  whetlier  art  it  were  or  heedlesse  hap, 
As  throt^h  the  flouring  forrest  rash  slie  fled, 
In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowies  themselves  did  lap,' 
And  flourishing  &eah  IcaTcB  and  blossonies  did  enwrap. 


THE    CARB    OF    ANGELS    OVER    HEN. 

And  is  there  care  ui  heaven  1     And  is  there  lore 
In  heavonly  spirits  to  tlieee  creatures  bacej 
That  may  compassinn  of  their  evils  move? 
There  is: — else  much  more  wretched  were  the  caoe 
Of  men  then  beasts:  But  O!  th'  BSceeding  grace 
Of  Highest  God  that  loves  his  oreawres  so, 
And  ail  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
Tliat  blessed  Angels  he  eenda  to  and  fro, 

To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  Ibo  I 

How  oft  do  Iliey  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  thai  succour  want! 
How  oil  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 
The  fljitings  akyes,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  ibwie  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant  I 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  aljout  os  plant; 
And  all  for  love  and  nothit^  for  reward : 

O,  why  thouid  Hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  regsid! 


So  fordi  JBBow'd  (he  Seasons  of  the  ycare  i 

First,  lusty  Spring  all  dight^  m  leaves  of  flowres 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  blooames  did  beare. 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bovirBs, 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  fbrth  paramours ; 
And  in  his  liand  a  iavelin  lie  did  beare. 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stoures') 
A  guilt'  engraven  morion'  he  did  wears ; 

That  as  soine  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  feare. 

Then  cama  the  iolly  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  eassoek  colored  greene, 
Tliat  was  unlyned  al!,  to  be  more  light: 
And  on  his  head  a  girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chatiffed'  been. 
The  sweat  did  drop ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  bowe  and  shaftoa,  aa  he  in  fbcrest  greene 
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Then  camQ  Ihe  Autumne  all  in  yellow  clad, 

As  tlioiigh  he  ioyeil  in  liia  plentious  store, 

Laden  Willi  fruits  that  made  him  laugli,  full  glad 

That  lie  had  baiiisht  hunger,  which  to-lbre 

Had  bf  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  aote: 

Upon  his  head  a.  wreath,  that  was  eniold 

Witli  ears  of  come  of  Byeiy  sorl,  ha  bote ; 

And  in  his  liand  a  siokle  he  did  holde, 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  llia  wliioh  the  earth  had  yold.^ 


Lastly,  camo  Winter  cloalhed  all  in  frize, 
ChiittBriiig  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  liini  diill ; 
Whilat  on  hia  hoary  beatd  his  breath  did  fieese, 
And  the  dull  drops,  that  fcom  hie  purpled  bill* 
Aa  fiom  a  limbeoU'  did  adown  dialill; 
Jq  Ilia  right  hand  a  tipped  statfe  be  bald, 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  stUl ; 
For  he  was  feint  with  cold,  and  weak  with  eld ;  6 

That  scarce  his  loosed  liml>es  he  able  was  to  weld,' 


The  chief  prose  work  of  Spenser  is  his  "  View  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland."  It 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  tha  customs,  manners,  and  national  oliaracter  of 
the  Irish,  and  there  is  no  conleropotary  piece  of  prose  to  compare  with  it  in 
purity.     From  it  we  have  room  to  select  tlie  following  short  cxlrsict,  only 


1  Leopard.            »  Yielded.            <  No=e. 

.  Retort.            .Oldaeo.            «  Wieid,  move. 

leart— or  a  peculiailr  soft,  ridi,  ftrlile.  and  floivery 

OinoV.    Hl>  vcrae  KlwajB  flows  with  eaae  and  i 

k™.  10  me  a  m™t  jenubK  poel,  and  t.  WJusU 

otHer  EukMbIi  poets."— Sir  l«<mi  M.clMI«k. 

"EnenJH  eiMlB  in  the  two  qimllUea  Id  wliidi  C 

endless,  aa  Uio  (anoj  shown  in  his  desialpUon  ot 

them  Is  sorgeons  Biid  delisiiKut.    Ho  lithe  poet. 

and  voluptuous  dKam."-Harii«. 

"HlB  cominand  of  Itnagerj  Is  wide,  easy,  and  1 

miunaiit.   He  threw  the  soul  o(  harmony  Inta  om 

Terse,  [Hid  made  It  more  warroiy.  lenderi;,  and  n 

wllb  a  few  BMeplions,  Ihanlt  ever  Ihb  been  sine 

he  ciMldti  nothlns  0[  Ite  hfltt  alroiws  and  re 

peels  i  hat  we  Shan  nowhere  Hod  more  airy  and 

expansive  Imases  oT  visionary  Ihtoffs.  a  s^eewr 

■  lansuaKe,Oian  in  llila  Jtuhensot  EOKlWi  poetry,'  - 

TliaiKBt,Drmrioniineditloaot  Spenser,  [bo  called  iiecause  IthSB  aUthe  notes  or  llK  uwiiiu  cnm- 
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[    liARDS. 


There  is  amongst  the  Irish  a  certain  kind  of  people  called 
Bards,  which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession  n, 
to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men,  in  their  poems  oi 
rithmes ;  the  which  are  had  in  so  high  regard  and  estimation 
amongst  them,  that  none  dare  displease  them  for  fear  to  run  into 
reproach  through  their  offeace,  and  to  be  made  infiimous  in  the 
mouths  of  all  men.  For  their  verses  are  taken  up  with  a  general 
npplauae,  and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings  by  certain 
other  persons,  whose  proper  function  that  is,  who  also  receive  for 
the  same  great  rewards  and  reputation  amongst  them.      *      * 

Such  poets  as  in  their  writings  do  labor  to  better  the  manners 
of  men,  and  through  the  sweet  bait  of  their  numbers  to  steal  into 
the  young  spirits  a  desire  of  honor  and  virtue,  are  worthy  to  be 
had  in  great  respect.  But  these  Irish  bards  are  for  the  most  part 
of  another  mind,  and  so  fer  from  instructing  young  men  in  moral 
discipline,  tliat  they  themselves  do  more  deserve  to  be  sharply 
disciplined ;  for  they  seldom  use  to  choose  unto  themselves  the 
doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their  poems,  but  whom- 
soever they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life,  most  bold  and  law- 
less in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all  parts  of 
disobedience  and  rebellious  disposition ;  him  they  set  up  and 
glorify  in  their  rithmes,  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  lo 
young  men  make  an  example  to  follow. 


RICHARD  HOOKER.     1S53— 1600 

Obi  of  llie  most  ieatned  and  djadnguisliBd  prose  writers  in  Ihe  age  of  Eliz- 
mbeth,  was  RicmEn  Hookek.  He  was  born  neav  Exeter  in.lS&3.  His 
parents,  being  poor,  destined  him  for  a  trade  j  but  he  displayed  at  school  so 
much  aptitude  for  learning,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  that  through  the 
efibtta  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  lie  was  sent  to  Oxibrd.  Here  he  pursued 
his  Btuiiiea  widi  great  ardor  and  auooesB,  and  became  much  respected  for  his 
modesty,  learning,  and  piety.  In  1577  he  was  elected  fellow  of  hia  college, 
and  in  1581  look  orders  in  the  Episcopal  ohuyeU.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to 
preach  in  London,  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  took  losings  in  a  liouse  set  apart 
for  die  reception  of  the  preachers.  The  hostess,  an  artful  and  des^ning  woman 
perceiving  Hookec's  great  simplicity  of  character,  soon  inveigled  him  into  a 
marriage  witii  her  daughter,  which  proved  a  source  of  disquietude  and  vexa- 
tion to  him  throughout  his  life.  He  was  soon  advanced  in  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, and  made  master  of  the  Temple,  where  he  commenced  his  labors  as 
forenoon  preacher  But  this  situation,  acorded  neither  with  his  temper  coi 
his  hterarj'  pursuits,  and  he  petitioned  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
rpmove  hira  to  "some  quiet  parsonage"  He  obtiined  his  desire,  and  WB9 
pi,-fmM   bv  Elizibath  to  the  reitmj  oi   Bisl  op  "  Bourne,  in  Kent,  where 
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lie  spent  the  remaiQdor  of  iiis  life.     He  died  in  1600,  of  pulmonic  disease, 
brought  on  by  an  aecidental  cold,  when  only  fotty-ssven  years  of  age. 

Hooker's  great  work  is  his  "Eoolesiascical  Polily,"  a  defence  of  the  Churcli 
of  England  against  the  Puritans.  It  doulilless  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  thnl 
the  office  of  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  filled  b^  Walter  Ttarers, 
of  highly  Calvinistic  views ;  wliila  the  views  of  Hooker,  both  on  ohnreh  go- 
vernment and  doctrines,  were  diiferent.  Indeed,  so  avowedly  did  they  preach 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  that  tha  lematlt  was  ftequenlfy  made  Uiat  "  the 
forenoon  asrmona  spoke  Cantethwy,  and  Ibe  ailernooii,  Oeneva."  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  this  great  work,  which  ia  a  monument  of  the  learning,  saga- 
city, and  industry  of  the  author,  and  contains  the  most  proibund  and  the 
ablest  defence  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  which  has  ever  appeared.  Tiro 
style  of  the  worlt,  too,  possesses  some  of  the  highest  characteristics,  perspicuity, 
purity,  and  strength;  though  generally,  from  the  author's  great  Jamiliarity  with 
the  classicB,  saroring  a  little  too  much  of  the  idiom  and  constmclion  of  the 
Latin.  The  wort,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  sunpiy  as  a  theological 
treatise;  fbril  is  still  referred  to  as  a  great  authority  on  quesdons  in  tha  whole 
range  of  moral  and  pliilosophioal  sul^eots.  Tlie  praise  tliat  Hallara  has 
given  him,  is  well  dasetvad.  "  Tlie  finest,  as  well  as  the  most  pliilosopJiiral 
writer  of  the  Eliaabethan  period  is  Hooker.  The  first  book  of  the  Eeelesias. 
tical  PoUty  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  eloquence.  His 
periods,  indeed,  are  genetaKy  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but  portions  of 
them  are  often  beautifully  rhytliraical :  his  language  is  rich  in  English  idiom 
without  YU^atity,  and  in  words  of  a  Latin  sense  without  pedantry.  He  is 
more  unilbrmly  Eoleimi  than  the  nsage  of  later  tones  permits,  or  even  than 
writers  of  that  time,  such  as  Bacon,  conversMit  with  mankind  aa  well  as 
books,  would  have  reckoned  necessary ;  bat  the  example  of  ancient  orators 
and  philosophers  upon  themes  so  grave  as  those  which  he  discusses,  may 
justify  the  serious  digni^  from  which  he  does  not  depart  Hooker  is,  per- 
haps, the  fkst  in  England  who  adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  poetry; 
but  this  he  has  done  more  judiciously  and  with  more  moderation  than  others 
of  great  name ;  and  we  must  be  bigots  in  Attic  severity  before  we  can  object 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  die  archbishop  when  he 
liesired  to  retire  to  die  country ; — 

Mv  Lord— 

Wlieii  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my  college,  yel 
I  found  some  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet  country  parsonage.  But  I 
am  weary  of  the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed, 
God  and  nature  did  not  inteod  me  for  contentions,  but  for  study 
and  quietness.     And,  my  lord,  ray  particular  contests  here  with 
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Mr.  Ti^vers,  liave  pioTed  the  more  unpleasant  to  r 
believe  him  to  bo  a  good  man ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned 
me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions. 
And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  other 
laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether  the  conscience  of  him,  and 
others  of  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  so  far  complied  witd  by  us,  as 
to  alter  our  frame  of  church-government,  our  manner  of  God's 
worship,  our  praising,  and  praying  to  Him,  and  our  established 
ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  consciences  shall  require  ua. 
And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  hut 
have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ecclesi- 
astical pohty.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish  what 
I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage, 
where  I  may  see  God's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth, 
and  eat  my  own.  bread  in  peace  and  privacy :  a  place  where  I 
may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  and 
that  great  account,  which  all  flesli  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the 
God  of  all  spirits. 

THE   NECESSITY  AND   MAJESTY    OE    LAW. 

The  ataleliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  be- 
hold them,  dehghteth  the  eye ;  but  tliat  foundation  which  beareth 
up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministrcth  unto  the  other  nou- 
rishment and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ;  and 
if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search  into  it,  such  labor  is  then 
more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake  it, 
and  for  the  lookers .  on.  In  like  manner,  the  use  and  benefit  of 
good  laws  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from  whence 
they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men 
they  are. 

Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law 
upon  the  world,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice, 
and  their  labor  hath  been  to  do  his  will.  He  made  a  law  for  the 
rain  ;  he  gave  bis  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  sltould  not 
pass  his  commandment.  Now,  if  nature  should  intermit  her 
courae,  and  leave  altogether,  though,  it  were  for  a  while,  the  ob- 
servation of  her  own  laws  ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  elements 
of  the  world,  whereof  aU  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made, 
should  lose  the  qualities  which  now  they  have ;  if  the  frame  of 
that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dis- 
solve itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  mo- 
tions, and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it 
might  happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now, 
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as  a  giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  corirse,  should,  as  it  were, 
through  a  languishing  faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  him- 
self; if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  times 
and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered  and  con- 
fused mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds 
yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defected  of  heavenly  influence,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts 
of  their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would 
become  of  man  himself,  whom  tbese  things  do  now  all  serve  t  See 
we  not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage  ;  Qie  very  least  as  feel- 
ing her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power. 
Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

SUDDEN    DEATH    NOT    DBSmABLE. 

Death  is  that  which  all  men  suffer,  but  not  all  men  with  one 
mind,  neither  all  men  in  one  manner.  For  being  of  necessity  a 
thing  common,  it  is  through  the  manifold  persuasions,  dispositions, 
and  occasions  of  men,  with  equal  desert  both  of  praise  and  dis- 
praise, shunned  by  some,  by  others  desired.  So  that  absolutely 
we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot  absolutely  approve,  either 
willingness  to  live,  or  forwardness  to  die.  And  concerning  the 
ways  of  death,  albeit  the  choice  thereof  be  only  in  his  hands  who 
alone  hath  power  over  all  flesh,  and  unto  whose  appointment  we 
ought  with  patience  meekly  to  submit  ourselves,  (for  to  be  agents 
voluntarily  in  our  own  destruction,  is  against  both  God  and  na- 
ture ;)  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  in  so  great  variety,  our  desires 
wiU  and  may  lawfully  prefer  one  kind  before  another.  Is  there 
any  man  of  worth  and  virtue,  although  not  instructed  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  or  ever  taught  what  the  soundness  of  religion  meaneth, 
that  had  not  rather  end  the  days  of  this  transitory  life,  as  Cvrus 
in  Xenophon,  or  in  Plato,  Socrates,  is  described,  than  to  sink  Jown 
with  them,  of  whom  Elilm  hath  said,  Momento  morientur,'-  there 
is  scarce  an  instant  between  their  flourishing  and  not  being !  But 
let  us  which  know  what  it  is  to  die  as  Absalom,  or  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  died,  let  us  beg  of  God,  that  when  the  hour  of  our  rest 
is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob,  Moses, 
Joshua,  David;  who,  leisureably  ending  their  lives  in  peace, 
prayed  for  the  mercies  of  God  to  come  upon  their  posterity  ;  rc- 
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plenished  the  hearts  oi  the  nearest  unto  them  with  words  of  me- 
morable consolation;  strengthened  men  ia  the  fear  of  God ;  gave 
them  wholesome  m=!tructions  of  Ufe,  and  confirmed  them  in  true 
rehgion ,  m  sum,  taught  the  world  no  less  virtuously  how  to  die, 
than  they  had  done  before  how  to  live.^ 

THE   EtCELLEKCY   OP  THE   FSALMS. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other  books, 
the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain,  and  more  movingly  also 
express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical  form  wherewith  they  are 
written.  The  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
used  to  fall  into  large  discourses,  showing  how  this  part  above  the 
rest  doth  of  purpose  set  forth  and  celebrate  ail  the  considerations 
and  operations  which  belong  to  God;  it  magnifieth  the  holy 
meditations  and  actions  of  divine  men ;  it  is  of  things  heavenly 
an  universal  declaration  working  m  them  whose  hearts  God  in- 
spireth  with  the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  disposition 
of  mind  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels,  both  for  receipt  and 
for  delivery  of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfection.  What  is  there 
necessary  for  man  to  know  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to 
teach  ?  They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction, 
a  mighty  augmentation  of  aU  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  amongst 
others.  Heroical  magnanimity  exquisite  justice,  grave  modera- 
tion, exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied  patience, 
the  mysteries  of  God,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath, 
the  comforts  of  Grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this  world, 
and  the  promised  joys  of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good 
necessarily  to  be  either  knovvn  or  done  or  had,  this  one  celestial 
fountain  yieldeth.  Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  unto 
the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which  there 
is  not  in  this  treasure-house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  at  all 
times  ready  to  be  found.  Hereof  it  is,  that  we  covet  to  make  the 
Psalms  especially  familiar  unto  all.  This  is  the  very  cause  why 
we  iterate  the  Psalnis  oftener  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture 
besides  ;  the  cause  wherefore  we  inure  the  people  together  with 
their  minister,  and  not  the  minister  alone,  to  read  them  as  other 
parts  of  Scripture  he  doth.' 
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ENGLISH  MINSTKELSy.1 

The  Minstrels  were  a  class  of  men  in  the  middle  ages,  who  subsisted  by 
llie  arts  of  poetry  and  mnsic;  who  went  about  from  place  to  place,  and  offered 
their  poedcal  and  miisiosl  wares  wherever  they  could  find  a  market.  They 
appear  to  have  Bccompanied  t]ieir  eongfi  with  mimicry  and  action,  and.  in 
jltoit  to  liave  praetiaed  such  various  means  of  diyerUng,  as  were  much  ad- 
mireii  in  those  rude  times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined  entertain- 
mant.  Tliose  arts  rendered  them  extremely  popular  and  acceptable  wherever 
().ey  went.  No  great  scene  of  festivity  weis  considered  complete  that  was 
rot  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  Iheit  talents ;  and  so  long  as  the  spirit  of 
ohivahy  existed,  witli  which  theh  songs  were  so  much  in  Iceeping,  they  were 
protected  and  caressed. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  JTinstrelB,  it  is  ditKeult  to  find  any  thing  satisfactory. 
The  term  seema  to  be  derived  fkim  the  Latin  minkler  Or  jiaiasteUus,  "an 
attendant,"  "  an  assistant,"  as  the  Minstrels  were  attendant  upon  persons  of 
tank,  and  assistants  at  their  entertainments.  But  wliatever  may  be  said  of 
their  origin,  the  Minstrels  contiimed  a  distinet  order  of  men  till  centuries  after 
tlie  Norman  oonquest,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  fine  old 
ballads  in  Engljdi  Literature,  were  not  only  sung,  but  in  maJiy  oases  written 
by  the  professed  Minstrel. 

Tliere  are  many  incidents  in  early  English  history  which  show  how  nu' 
metous  was  this  body  of  men,  and  in  what  h^h  estimation  they  were  held. 
The  one  moat  familiar,  is  that  of  King  Alfred's  entering  tlie  Danish  camp,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  harper,  Tliough  known  by  his  diaieol  to  be  a  Sason,  the 
character  he  assumed  procured  liim  a  hospitable  reception.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  witertain  the  Danisli  princes  at  their  table,  and  stayed  among  tliem 
long  enottgh  to  observe  all  their  movements,  and  to  Jilan  that  assault  which 
cesulteil  m  their  overthrow.  So  also  the  story  of  Blondell's  going  unharmed 
over  Europe,  in  search  of  Richard  I.,  goes  to  prove  the  same  fact — die  h%h 
estimation  kt  which  the  Minstrel  in  early  Uraes  was  held. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  (1307—1321)  such  extensive  privileges  were 
claimed  by  Minstrels,  and  hy  dissolute  persons  assuming  their  character,  that 
tliay  became  a  public  grievance,  and  their  liberties  were  restricted  by  express 
statute.  Finally,  in  the  30tliyear  of  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (1597,)  this  class 
of  persons  had  so  sunk  in  public  estimation,  that  a  statute  was  passed  by 
which  "Mmstrels,  wandering  abroad,  were  included  among  rogues,  vagn- 
\jonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and  were  adjudged  to  be  punished  as  audi. 

SIR    PATRICK    SPEN3. 


"  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  The  probability  is,  that  it  is 
authenlio  liistory,  and  that  it  records  the  melancholy  and  disast 
lliat  gallant  band  which,  about  the  year  1280,  followed  in  the  ai 
garet,  daughter  of  Alexander  the  Thinl  of  Scotland,  when  she  M 
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Eric  of  Norway,     According  to  Fordun,  the  old  Soottiah  historian,  many 
Blinguislied.  nobles  ai 
;r  nuptials,  seretal  o 


The  king  sils  in  Dunfermline  town, 
Drinldi^  tlie  blnde-red  wine: 

"  0  where  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper' 
To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine!" 

O  up  and  spalte  an  eldern  Itnight, 
Sal  at  tlie  king's  right  knee : 

"Sir  Patriclj  Spena  is  the  best  sailor 
That  ever  sailed  the  sea." 

Our  king  has  written  a  braiJ'  letter, 
And  sealed  it  willi  his  hand. 

And  sent  it  (o  Sir  Patrick  Spena, 
Was  walkit^  on  the  strand. 


The  first  woril  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he; 
Tlie  neist  word  tliat  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  bliudit  his  e'e. 

"  0  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed, 

And  tauld  the  king  o'  me, 
To  send  us  but  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

To  sail  upon  the  sea  1 

"  Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  he  it  s 
Our  sliip  must  sail  the  laem ; 

The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
Tis  we  must  fetch  her  bame." 


Thoy  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week 
Wlien  that  the  lords  o'  Noroway 


"Te  Scotlishmen  spend  a'  our  king's  gowi 

And  a'  our  queenis  fee." 
"  Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud  1 

jTu'  load  I  hear  ye  he  1 
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"  For  I  bae  brought  us  mueh  wMla  raonie 

As  gillie '  my  men  and  me, — 
And  1  has  brov^ht  a  half-fou^  o'  gmJe  led  gowd 


"  Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  morryineii  a'  1 

Out  glide  sliip  sails  lUe  mora." 
"Now,  ever  alaltel  my  masler  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  stoin  I 


They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league,  but  barely  tliree, 
When  tlie  lift'  grew  dark,  and  llie  wind  blew  loud. 

And  gurly  grew  ibe  sea. 

The  ankers  bralt,  and  tbo  topmaala  lap* 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm ; 
And  the  waves  came  o'er  tlia  broken  ship 

Til!  a'  her  sides  were  torn. 

"  0  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor 

To  take  my  helm  in  liand, 
Till  I  get  up  to  the  tall  topmast, 

To  see  if  I  can  spy  land!" 

"O  here  s,m  I,  a  sailor  gnde. 

To  take  tlie  helm  in  hand, 
Till  you  go  up  lo  tliB  tall  topmast, — 

But  I  fear  you'll  ne'or  spy  Ismd." 

He  hadna  Eane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step,  bul  barely  ane, 
When  a  boults  flew  out  of  our  goodly  sliip. 

And  tlie  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

"  Gae  fetoli  a  web  o'  the  alken  claitb, 

Another  o'  the  twine, 
And  wap  them  into  our  sliip's  side, 

And  letna  die  sea  come  in."  ° 

They  fetched  a  web  o'  tlie  silken  claith. 

Another  o'  the  twine. 
And  they  wapped  thent  roun^  that  gudo  ship's  side, 

— But  still  the  sea  oame  in. 
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0  lailli'  iMti  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 
To  weet  their  eotk-liBeled  Bhoonl^ 

But  lang  or  a'  the  play  was  played, 
They  wal  their  haig  aboon.' 

And  jnoiij'  was  the  feather-hed 

That  floated  on  the  faem ; 
And  mony  was  ths  gude  lord's  son 

That  never  mair  oaine  lianie. 

The  Iftdyefl  wrang  tlieir  fiaEers  white, — 


O  lang  lang  may  ths  ladyes  at, 
Wr  tlieit  fans  into  their  band, 

Before  lliey  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
Come  sailing  to  the  strand  t 

And  !ang  lang  may  the  maidens  sit, 
Wi'  their  gowd  kaims  in  tlieir  hair 

A'  waiting  fiir  theh  ain  dear  loves, — 
For  them  they'll  sea  na  mair. 


0  forty  miles  oiT  Aberdeen 
"Tifl  fifty  fathoms  deep, 

And  there  lies  gudo  Sir  Patri 
wr  the  S™tE  lords  at  his  f 


One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  Ballads,  is  tliat  of  "  Chevy-Cliase." 
Like  one  of  llie  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  the  more  it  is  read  the  more  it 
is  admireiL  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  "Defence  of  Poesy,"  says,  "I  never 
heard  iJie  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  tliat  I  Krand  not  my  heart  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet"  •  Its  subject  is  this.  It  was  a  regulation  be- 
tween those  who  lived  near  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  neither 
party  should  hunt  in  the  otlier's  domains  without  leave.  There  had  loi^ 
been  a  rivalship  between  flia  two  martial  families,  Percy  of  Nordiumberland 
and  Douglas  of  Scotland,  and  the  Ibrmer  had  vowed  to  hunt  for  lliree  days  in 
the  Sootdsh  border,  without  asking  leave  of  Earl  Douglas,  who  was  lord  of 
the  soiL  Douglas  did  not  fail  to  resent  the  insult,  and  endeavor  to  repel  the 
intruders  by  force,  which  brought  on  the  sharp  conflict  which  the  ballad  so 
grapliically  describes.  It  took  place  in  Uie  region  of  tlie  Cheviot  Hills, 
whence  its  name. 
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God  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all; 
A  woful  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-ChaBo  befall  j 
To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn, 

Eatl  Percy  look  his  way; 
The  child  may  lue  that  is  unborn, 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 
The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  TOW  lo  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  SootliBh  woods 

Three  sununer's  days  to  take ; 
The  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy-Chaae 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay ; 

Who  Bent  Earl  Percy  present  word. 

He  would  proTent  his  sport 
The  English  Earl,  not  feai'ing  that. 

Did  to  the  woods  resort 
With  fifteen  hnndred  bow-men  bold, 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  foil  well  in  time  of  need 

To  aim  their  shafts  Br^ht. 
The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran, 

To  oliase  the  fellow-deer : 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt, 

Ere  daylight  did  appear; 
And  long  beibre  high  noon  they  had 

An  hundred  fet  bucks  stain ; 
Then  having  dined,  the  drovers  went 

To  rouse  tlie  deer  again. 
The  bow-men  muster'd  on  the  hills. 

Well  able  to  endure ; 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods, 

The  nimble  deer  to  take, 
That  widi  their  ories  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 
Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went. 

To  view  the  slaughtec'd  deer ; 
Quolh  he,  Earl  Douglas  promised 

This  day  to  meet  me  here; 

But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  come. 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 
With  that,  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Tl  .s  to  the  Eatl  did  say- 
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Lo,  yondei'  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 


All  men  of  pleasant  Tivydale, 
Fast  by  llie  river  Tweed : 

0  cease  yout  sports,  Earl  Percy  said, 
And  take  your  bows  with  speed; 

And  now  wilh  me,  my  coimtrymen, 
Your  courage  forth  advance ; 

For  there  was  never  cliampion  yet, 
In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come, 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 
With  him  lo  break  a  spear. 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-wliite  steed. 

Most  hke  a  baron  bold, 
Eode  foremost  of  his  company. 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 
Show  me,  said  he,  whose  men  you  ha 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here. 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  obase 

And  kill  my  fallow-deer. 
The  first  man  that  did  answer  make, 

Was  noble  Percy  he ; 
Wlio  said,  We  Ust  not  to  declare. 

Nor  slujw  whose  men  we  be; 
Yet  we  will  spend  oiir  dearest  blood 

Thy  ohiefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Doi^las  swore  a  solemn  oath. 

And  thus  in  rage  did  say, 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be. 

One  of  u5  two  shall  die ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art; 

Lord  Percy,  ho  am  I. 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were, 

And  great  oSence  to  kill 
Any  of  tlieso  our  guiltless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ilL 

Let  thoa  and  I  the  hattle  try, 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurst  be  he.  Earl  Percy  said. 

By  whom  this  ia  denied. 
Then  slepp'd  a  gallant  sqnire  forth, 

Witheringlon  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  king  for  shame. 
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And  I  stood  looking  on; 
You  ba  two  earla,  eaid  Witherington, 

And  I  a  Bquire  utone : 
I'll  do  the  boEt  that  do  I  may, 

While  I  have  power  to  stand : 
While  I  have  power  lo  wield  my  sword, 

I'll  fight  with  heart  and  hand. 
Out  English  arohers  bent  their  bows, 

Their  hearfa  were  good  and  true; 
At  the  first  flight  of  ati-owa  sent, 

Full  fouraooiB  Scots  they  slew. 


They  closed  fiiH  fast  on  every  side, 

No  slackness  there  was  found; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 
O  dear !  it  was  a  grief  to  see, 

And  hkewise  for  to  hear, 
The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore, 

And  Eoatter'd  here  and  there. 


This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  they  rung  the  cvoning-beil, 

The  batUe  soatoe  was  done. 
With  stoat  Earl  Percy,  (heie  was  slain 

Sir  John  of  Egcrton, 
Sir  Robert  Eatclifi;  and  Sir  John, 

Sit  James  that  bold  baron; 
And  with  Sir  George  and  stout  Sit  James, 

Both  knights  of  good  account, 
Good  Sir  F^lph  Raby  there  was  slain, 

Whose  prowess  did  Eurmount 
For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wail, 

Aa  one  in  doleful  dumps ;» 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  of^ 

He  foiighl  upon  his  stumps. 


Dl  dinnpa,"    TL«  correupond'nE  ve 
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Next  day  did  many  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  teats, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 
Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  gore, 

They  bare  with  them  away : 
They  klBs'd  iheni  dead  a  thouEaod  times, 

Ere  lliey  were  clad  in  clay. 


God  save  our  king,  and  bieas  this  laud 
With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 

And  grant  henceforth,  tliat  foul  debate 
Twixt  noblemen  may  oease. 


Large  and  tlack  as  black  might  be ; 
And  one  the  oilier  gan  say, 
Where  shall  we  go  and  djne  io-day? 
Shall  we  go  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea? 
Shall  we  go  dine  'neath  the  greenwood  trei 

As  I  sat  on  the  deep  Boa  sand, 

I  saw  a  fair  ship  nigh  at  land, 

I  waved  my  wings,  I  henl  my  beat, 

The  ship  sunk,  and  I  heard  a  shriek ; 

There  Ihey  lie,  one,  two,  and  three, 

I  shall  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea. 

Come,  I  will  show  ye  a  sweeter  sight, 

A  lonesome  glen,  and  a  new-Blain  knight; 

His  blood  yet  on  the  grass  is  hot. 

His  sword  half-drawn,  his  shafts  unshot, 

And  no  one  kens  that  he  liee  Ihoro, 

But  his  hawkf  liie  hound,  and  his  lady  fair. 

His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane. 

His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  hame, 

Hfe  lady*B  away  with  aitother  mate, 

So  we  shall  make  our  dinner  sweet ; 

Out  dinnet's  sure^  our  feasting  ftee. 

Come,  and  dine  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Ye  shall  Bit  on  his  white  hause-bane,' 

I  will  pick  out  his  bony  blue  een; 

Ye'U  take  a  tress  of  his  yellow  hair, 

To  tlieak  ycre  nest  when  it  grows  bare ; 

Win  do  to  sewe  my  young  ones  in. 
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0,  cavild  and  bare  will  liis  bed  ba, 
When  wintei  storma  aii^  in  tlie  tvee ; 
At  his  head  a  lurf,  at  bis  feel  a  alone, 
He  will  Bleep,  nor  hear  the  maiden's  ra03 
O'er  his  wliite  bones  The  birds  shall  fly, 
The  wild  deet  bound,  and  foxes  cry. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH.1     1533—1603. 

The  pretensions  of  Queon  Elizabeth  to  poetic  genius  are  ahou 
her  pretensions  to  beauty]  yet  ahe  loved  to  be  flattered  for  bolb,  as 
her  clasMcal  atlainmeiit?,  which  ahe  really  jJOggeBEed  Th  d 
as  a  poewss  was  ons  of  her  weaknesses ;  and  he  am  n  d  ul 
regard  as  tribntes  justly  p^d,  the  extravagant  p  ae  w  hi 
and  viTiteTs  of  her  age  lavished  on  her  royal  ditt  es. 

We  have  but  very  hctle  of  her  poetty :  tlie   job   p  ece,  p 
wliich  shows  that,  notn-illislanding  her  maiden 
slio  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  tenili^r  p  ss 

VERSES    ON    HER    OWN    FEELINGS. 
I  GniKTE,  and  dare  not  show  my  discontent, 
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I  do,  yet  dare  nol  say  I  ever  meant, 

I  seem  slark  mute,  but  inwardly  do  prate ; 

1  am,  and  not,  I  freeze,  and  yet  am.  bucn'd. 

Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  lurnd. 
My  cars  is  like  ray  shadow  in  the  sun. 
Follows  me  flying,  flies  when  I  pursue  it; 
Stands  and  lies  by  me,  does  wbat  I  have  done, 
This  too  familiar  care  does  make  me  me  it. 

No  means  I  find  to  rid  hun  from  my  breast, 

Till  by  the  end  of  tilings  il  be  stippresa'd. 
Some  gentler  passions  slide  into  my  mind, 
For  1  am  soft,  and  made  of  melting  snow; 
Or  be  more  cruel,  Love,  and  so  be  kind, 
1*1  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low. 

Or  let  me  live  witli  some  mora  sweet  content, 

Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant. 

Signed,  "  Finis,  Eliza.  Beginci,  upon 
Moun— s  departure." 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE.i 


No  literary  imderlaldng  in  any  age  of  Ei^lish  Literature  has  proved  to  ba 
as  impoilant  in  its  results,  as  the  Translation  of  the  Bible  under  tlie  direction 
of  King  James  I.  Of  tlie  labors  of  Wiolif  in  translating  the  Bible  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  of  tlie  BuoGeEsful  exertions  of  Tyndale,  in  ftee  of  every 
dangec  and  even  of  death,  in  giving  to  his  coimtrymen  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  short  accounts  are  given  under  the 
lives  of  those  BCholars,  togetlier  with  specimens  of  their  respective  transla- 
tions. Subsequently,  very  niany  versions  appealed,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important ; — 

1.  CoTEttnjiK's  Bible.  Tliis  was  printed  in  Zmiob,  in  1535,  because  the 
translator.  Miles  Coverdale,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
native  land.  To  him,  thereibre,  must  be  awarded  the  Honor  of  being  tlie 
first  to  give  the  uAole  Bibk  in  English,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues. 
It  was  printed  in  double  columns,  iblio. 

3.  Mattbewe's  BiblB.  This  appeared  in  I E37,  But  the  name,  Thomas 
jtfattliewe,  which  appeared  in  the  title-page,  and  from  which  it  has  received 
hs  name,  was  imdoubtedly  fictitious,  and  tlie  real  editor  was  John  Kogers, 
who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  tlie  reign  of  Mary. 
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3.  Crakmib's,  or  The  GnEiT  Bihie,  in  large  fQlio.  This  appeared  in 
1539.  The  pre&oe  was  written  byCraiimsi',  tlien  aichbiahtip  of  Canterbury, 
but  die  trauslation  or  revision  wis  by  many  haiida,  Cie  cliief  of  whom  was 
Coverdale. 

4.  TiYEKNEit'a  BiBiE.  Tliis  appoarad  in  1539,  edited  by  Eiohacd  Taverner, 
tbo  teM-being  formed  on  MatUiewe's  Bible. 

In  May,  1541,  Henry  VIII.  issaed  a  decree  that  the  great  volume  of  the 
Bible  should  be  set  up  in  every  parish  church  in  England,  and  all  csurates, 
not  already  ftimished,  were  commanded  to  procure  Bibles,  and  place  them 
conveniently  in  their  respective  olmiclies,  and  all  the  bishops  were  required 
to  tabs  especial  care  to  see  the  said  command  put  in  force.  "It  was 
wonderful,"  says  the  old  historian  John  Strype,  "to  see  with  what  joy  this 
bcolt  of  God  was  received,  not  only  among  the  leameder  sort,  but  gene- 
rally all  England  orer,  among  all  tlie  people;  and  with  what  greediness 
God's  word  was  read,  and  wliat  resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was." 

During  tlie  reign  of  Edward  VL  (1547 — 1553)  eleven  impressions  of  the 
En^liBh  Kble  were  published,  but  they  were  merely  reprints  of  one  ot  other 
of  tlie  editions  mentioned  above. 

6.  The  GehetjI  Bible.  This  was  translated,  with  notes,  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale  and  olhsra,  who  during  the  re^  of  Mary  fled  to  Geneva.  On  tlia 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  1558,  some  returned,  and  others  remained  to  finisli 
the  work,  which  appeared  in  1560.  Tliia  long  continued  to  be  the  lavotite 
Bible  of  the  English  Puritans  and  of  tlie  Scotch  Ptesbylei-ians.  i'iily  im- 
pressions of  it,  at  least,  ate  known. 

6.  The  Bishop's  Bieie,  which  appeared  in  1568,  so  called  from  Matthew 
Parker,  aiohbisbop  of  Canterbnry,  wlio  employed  others  to  prepare  it. 

7.  The  Docir  Bieie,  of  which  the  New  Testamoni  was  printed  at 
Rheims'  in  1583,  and  the  Old  Bl  Douay*  in  1809—10. 

8.  Kiyo  James's  Bibie.  We  are  now  brought  to  otu:  own  translation.  At 
Che<  accession  of  James  I,,  1603,  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  dis- 
crepancies then  existing  among  the  several  versions  of  die  Bible.  At  the 
great  conference  held  in  ia04,  at  Hampton  Court,  between  the  Established 
and  Puritan  clergy,  all  patties  agreeing  in  their  disapprobation  of  the  version 
of  the  Scriptares  ihon  most  generally  used,  the  king  oommisaioned  fifly-four 
men,  the  most  learned  in  the  universities  and  other  places,  to  commence  a 
new  translation.  At  the  same  time  he  required  the  bishops  to  inform  ihem- 
aelves  of  all  llie  learned  men  witliin  theii  several  dioceses,  who  ha<l  aoquited 
especial  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  who  Itad  taken  great 
pains  in  tlieii  private  studies  to  investigate  obscure  passages  and  to  correct 
mistakes  in  former  English  translations,  and  to  charge  them  to  conimunicata 
their  observations  to  the  persons  thus  employed  to  translate  Iha  wbolo  Scrip- 

Before  the  work  was  begun,  seven  of  the  persona  nommated  £br  it  were 
either  dead  or  declined  to  engage  in  the  task;  the  remaining  Ibrty-seven 
were  clasBBd  under  siK  divisions,  a  certain  portion  of  Scriptiu'e  being  assigned 
to  each.  They  proceeded  to  their  task  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Westiniiv- 
ster,  eacli  individual  translating  the  portion  assigned  to  his  division,  and 
when  all  in  any  one  division  had  finished,  they  met  together,  compared  their 
several  translations,  and  decided  all  differeiicea,  and  settled  upon  what  Uiey 
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deemed  llie  besl  translation.  Wlien  the  Bevetal  divisions  had  finished,  they 
all  met  K^elher,  and  one  and  another  by  turns  read  the  new  version,  while 
oil  llie  rest  held  in  their  hands  either  copies  of  the  original  or  some  valuable 
version.  If  any  one  objected  to  Ihe  translation  of  any  passage,  die  reader 
stopped  to  allow  time  for  disouEsion,  comparison,  and  flnsl  decision. 

The  labor  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1004,  and  the  re- 
Bull  was  published  in  1611,  under  the  following  title,  "  The  Hcly  Bible,  am- 
legtang  the  Old  Tesltantnl  and  the  JVem,  iiewlt/  trajulated  out  of  the  Origmali 
Totigvea,  and  wilk  the  former  TranskUiom  diUgently  con^ared  onrf  reviifd  by  fti> 
Majesties  ^leciall  Commandanent,"  As  B  tmnslstion,  this  is  generally  most 
faithful,  and  an  excellent  speoimen  of  the  language  of  the  time.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  remarks,  "The  translators  have  seized  the  very  spuit  and  soul  of  the 
original,  and  expressed  this,  almost  evetywhere,  widi  pathos  and  energy; 
they  have  not  only  matte  a  ulandard  tranelation,  but  have  made  tliis  transla- 
tion the  standard  of  our  language."  This  is  eminently  true,  for  in  all  human 
probability  tins  translation  will  never  be  changed. 

StUl,  strict  truth  and  justioe  require  us  to  say  tliat  tliere  are  some  defects 
and  errors,  in  our  present  version,  which  a  mote  advanced  state  of  biblical 
science  enables  us  to  detect.  The  translators  had  not  access  to  the  various 
sources  of  biblical  criticism  and  elucidation  which  we  enjoy  at  the  presen* 
dayj  such  as  the  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions;  the  multi- 
plication of  grammars  and  lexicons ;  flie  enlarged  comparison  of  kindred 
dialects;  and  the  reseatohes  of  travellers  into  the  geography,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  natural  history  of  the  East'  But  after  all,  instead  of  dwelling  upon 
errors  and  discrepancies,  which  are  really  unimportant,  we  must  ever  won- 
der that  there  are  so  few,  and  admire  (lie  ^delity,  the  learning,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  great  and  good  men  that  eiecuted  the  work.' 

I  have  felt  it  a  duty,in  entetiog  upon  the  re^  of  James  L,  when  the  present 
version  of  our  Bible  was  made,  to  give  this  short  historical  view  of  the 
sacred  voltime,  because,  to  say  nothing  of  its  divine  origin,  nothing  of  its 
Inspired  contents,  nothmg  of  its  being  the  Ibuiidation  of  all  mocality,  the 
groundwork  of  our  religion,  and  our  unerring  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  it  has 
done  BO  much  for  EnglJsli  rajnd,  English  literature,  and  English  character. 
To  say  nothing  of  its  heavenly  influences,  itiAerma-  faithfalbj  and  honestly  fti- 
lowed,  in  elevating  and  blessing  man,  and  in  removing  every  wicked  practice 


(MrUvj))  vrhLcliin^finB  "dirtcUy,"  "Immediately,"  Is  IronBlated  In  Malt  HI- 14,  tty  ^iBtralfflit^ayJ" 
kUI.  2»,  by  "onDVi"  KOI.  31,  by  "by  and  by;"  Usrk  ^  12.  by  "ImmecUateJy  i"  Jahn  nil.  34,  by 
"  tbrtliniUi.''  InEU  tbae  Jilocaa,  "Immediately"  ironld  bave better  expreBaed  the  orlgilind;  "by 
nndby  Is  peciiuarly  inreiicitotia.   Sa  the  verb  fiip.fiwiT.  |m.rtiMoK)  in  Ualt.vl.  ai,  la  rendered 

BuHge  baa  imdciT^pe.  One  more  Ijistanoe  will  siifflce.  Dsvid  says,  {FafUm  cxlu.  147,1  "iprtn^nted 
the  dawTi4i.i<  or  tbe  momlns,"  wttere  "prevent"  landed  In  lis  orisliial  Ijitin  aenae  of  "going  be- 
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and  institutJoQ  that  tend  to  crusti,  debase,  and  brutalize  him,  it  hsa  done 
move  to  refine  the  taste,  to  kindle  the  imagination,  to  enlarge  tlie  understand- 
ing, lo  give  strength  to  the  reasonii^  powers,  and  to  Buppiy  the  mind  witli 
images  of  beauty,  tendemeBB,  and  sublimily,  tlian  all  other  books  which  have 
been  borna  down  to  us  On  the  stceam  of  lime ;  wliile  our  preaeM  permEUiBnt 
version  has  secured  ibr  our  language  what  Tilhonus  begged  of  Aurora — 
immortali^;  and  secured,  besides,  what  he  forgol  to  ask — peipetual  youth. 
But  above  ail  and  beyond  all  (liia,  il  is  the  OBEiT  ietbb 


THOMAS  SACKVILLE.     1538—1608. 

TuoMiB  8AeKvii.i.E,  Lord  Buokhurst,  and  ultimately  Earl  of  Dorset  aivi 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  deserves  consideration,  if  for  no  otliet  reason, 
as  the  author  of  tlie  first  regular  English  tragedy,  entitled  "Ferrex  and  Por- 
rex."  It  is  also  called  "  The  Tragedie  of  Goiboduo,"  and  was  acted  before 
Queen  EUzabeth  in  1661,  The  story  is  this.  Gorboduo,  an  anOiont  king  ol 
BritEun,  divided,  in  his  lifetime,  his  kingdom  between  his  sons  Ferrex 
and  Porrex.  They  quarrel  for  sovereign^,  and  Porrex  kills  hia  brother. 
Their  mother  Tiden,  who  loved  Ferrex  best,  reversed  his  death  by  entering 
Porrex's  ohambec  in  tlio  night  and  murdering  him  in  his  sleep.  The  people, 
Ktaapewted  at  fliis,  rose  in  rebBllion,  and  killed  both  Viden  and  Gorbodiic. 
The  nobility  then  aasembled,  collected  an  army,  and  destroyed  the  insurgents. 

Every  act  of  this  play  is  closed  by  something  like  the  chorus  of  the  Greet 
tragedy,  namely,  an  ode  in  long-lined  stanzas,  drawing  back  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  the  subfitauce  of  what  has  just  passed,  and  illusnating  it  by 
moral  reflections.  The  following  ode  closes  the  third  act,  the  moral  beauties 
as  well  as  tlie  spirit  of  which  must  strike  every  reader.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  his  "Defence  of  Poesy,"  says  that  tliis  whole  tragedy  is  "fuU  of  notable 
morality." 
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Tha  lust  of  kingdom  knows  no  saoted  feilh, 
No  rule  of  reason,  no  regard  of  righl. 
No  kindly  love,  no  fear  of  Heaven's  wralli : 
But  Willi  contempt  of  God's  and  man's  deapight, 

Throngh  bloody  slauglitec  doth  prepare  the  ways 
To  fetal  sceptre,  and  acGaraed  re^n: 
The  son  ao  loathes  the  father's  lingetii^  daya, 
Nor  dreads  his  liand  in  brother's  blood  to  stain  I 

0  wietehod  prince  I  not  dost  fliou  yet  record 
The  yet  fresh  murders  done  within  the  land 
Of  thy  fbrefiitbetE,  when  the  oiuel  sword 
Bereft  Morgain  his  life  with  cousin's  liand! 

Thus  fatal  plagues  puisua  the  guilty  race, 
Whose  murderous  hand  imbrued  with  guiltiess  blood. 
Asks  vei^eance  still  before  the  Heaven's  Eicb, 
With  endless  raiachief  on  the  cursed  brood. 

The  wicked  child  thus  brings  to  woful  sire 
The  mournful  plaints,  to  waste  his  weary  life : 
Thus  do  the  cruel  flames  of  civil  fire 
Destroy  the  parted  reign  with  hateftil  strife ; 
And  hence  doth  spring  the  well,  fi™n  which  doth  flow 
Tha  dead  black  streams  of  mourning,  pliunl,  and  woe. 

But  the  poem  by  which  Saoltville  is  hest  known,  is  entitled  "The  Mirror 
for  Magislratea."  In  it,  most  of  the  illustrious  but  uiiibilunatB  characiera  of 
English  history,  fiiDm  die  Conquest  to  Ihe  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are 
made  lo  pass  in  review  befbra  the  poet,  who,  conducted  by  Sorrow,  descends, 
like  Dante,  into  the  infernal  regions.  Each  character  recites  bis  own  misfor- 
tunes in  a  separate  soliloijuy.  But  Sackville  finished  only  the  preface  called 
the  "  Inductioii,"  and  one  legend,  tha  IjLfe  of  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham.  He 
left  the  completion  of  the  whole  to  Kichard  Baldwyne  and  George  Ferrers. 
Theae  called  in  others  to  aid  them,  and  the  whole  collection  or  aet  of  poems 
was  published  in  1559,  with  this  title,  "A  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  wherein 
may  be  seen,  by  enaropla  of  others,  with  how  grievous  plagues  vices  are 
punished,  and  how  frail  and  how  unstable  worldly  prosperity  ia  fonnd,  even 
of  flioBe  whom  fortune  seemeth  most  highly  to  favor," 

Tha  whole  poem  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  for  the  age,  and  the 
part  execated  by  Sackville  aihibits  a  sttei^th  of  description  and  a  power  of 
drawing  allegorical  characters  scarcely  inferior  to  Spenser,  and  had  he  com- 
pleted the  whole,  and  with  t]ie  same  power  as  that  eiliibited  in  tlie  com 
moncement,  he  would  have  ranted  among  tlie  first  poets  of  England. 

ALLEGORICAL    CHARACTERS    IN    HELL. 
And  first,  within  the  poich  and  jaws  ol  hell, 
Sat  deep  Rehohse  of  Cobscience,  all  besprent 
With  tears;  and  to  herself  oil  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  thus  lament 
With  tlioughtful  care ;  as  she  that,  all  in  vain, 
Would  weai  and  waste  continually  in  pain : 
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So  was  her  roind  continually  ia  feac, 

Tost  and  tormented  villi  the  tedious  tliought 

Of  rtiose  detested  Crimea  whioh  she  liad  wrouglil; 

Witt  drendful  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  lo  the  sky. 

Wishing  for  death,  (aid  yet  she  could  iiol  die. 

Neit,  saw  wo  DiiEiD,  all  trembling  how  he  shook. 
With  foot  uncertain,  proffer'd  here  and  there; 
Benumb'd  with  speech;  and  wiSi  a  ghastly  look, 
Search'd  every  place,  ail  pale  and  doEul  ibr  fear, 
Hia  cap  borne  up  with  staring  of  his  hair ; 
'Stoin'd  and  amazed  at  his  own  shade  for  dread. 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake. 
Sat  fell  ^riiroB,  gnashing  her  teeth  lor  ire : 
Devising  means  how  aha  may  vengaance  take ; 
Never  in  rest,  til!  she  have  her  desire ; 
But  frets  within  so  far  fortli  with  the  fira 
Of  wrealdng  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  deatii,  or  'veng'd  by  death  to  be. 
When  fell  REVunaE,  with  bloody  foul  pretence, 
Had  show'd  heiseli^  as  next  in  order  set. 
With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence, 
Till  iu  one  eyes  another  sight  we  met; 
When  &o  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  let, 
Bueii^,  alas,  upon  the  woful  plight 
Of  MiBEBT,  that  next  appear'd  in  sight: 

His  fece  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pined  away. 
And  elte  bis  hands  consumed  to  the  bone ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say, 
For,  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none. 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieoed  one  by  one; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast. 
His  chief  defence  agctinst  the  winter's  blast: 

His  food,  fbr  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree, 

Unless  sometime  some  crimibs  fell  to  his  share. 

Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he. 

As  on  tliB  which  full  daint'ly  would  he  fare; 

His  drink,  the  running  sUream ;  his  cup,  the  bare 

Of  Ids  palm  ctoaed ;  his  bed,  tlie  bard  cold  ground ; 

To  this  poor  life  was  MrsEBr  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld, 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  fears. 

In  tbonghlfoi  cares  ibrth  then  otir  pace  we  heldj 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shapa  appears 

Of  greedy  Cins,  stilL  brushing  up  the  briers ; 

His  knuckles  knobb'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in. 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ylanned  skin: 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  hath  begun 
To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes. 
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But  let  the  night's  black  misty  maolleB  rise, 
And  wiih  Ibul  dark  never  so  miioli  disKiiiso 
The  fait  bright  day,  yet  ceaaBth  he  no  while, 
Bui  hatli  his  candlea  lo  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death. 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath ; 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  foitune  frowned  or.. 
Or  wliom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown;  bnt  as  a  living  death, 
So  dead  ahve,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath ; 
Anil  neit  in  order  sad,  Old-Ase  we  tbund ; 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  (md  bhnd ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  plaee  where  nature  him  BBsign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  tuilwined 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  Ufa; 

There  heard  wB  him  widi  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fesl. 
And  all  Ibr  nmight  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembranoe  of  his  pleasures  past. 
And  iresh  del^hts  of  lusty  youth  fbrewaste ; 
Eeconnting  which,  liow  would  he  sob  and  sliriek, 
And  10  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek  1 

Crook-back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  bleav-eyed ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  ^id  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  ratded  by  his  side; 
His  sealp  all  piled,  and  he  widi  eld  forelore, 
His  witlier'd  list  still  knocking  at  death's  door ; 
Fumbling,  and  drivelling,  as  he  draws  his  breath  j 
For  bciefi  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Deadi. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  MiiiIdt  was  placed; 
Bote  sick  in  bett,  her  color  all  ibregone ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  safor,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  hut  broths  alone ; 
Her  breath  corrupt;  hec  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her;  her  sickness  past  recute. 
Detesting  physio,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But,  oh,  die  dolellil  sight  that  then  we  see  I 
We  torn'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 
A  grisly  shape  of  Fa»ik£  mought  we  see : 
With  greedy  loolis,  and  gaping  mouth,  that  cried 
And  roar'd  ibr  moat,  as  she  should  there  have  died  g 
Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  hone. 
Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 
And  lliat,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where. 
All  full  of  holes ;  that  I  me  raonght  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  alie  her  arms  could  tear, 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vam, 
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When,  all  foi-  nought,  bIib  fain  would  bo  mafain 

Het  slarven  corpse,  tliat  rather  Beem'tl  a  shade 

Than  aiiy^  siibstanoe  of  a  eteatute  made : 

Great  was  het  force,  whom  stone-wall  oould  not  stay 

Her  tearing  nails  snatchii^  at  all  slie  saw ; 

Wilh  gaping  jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 

Be  Eatiafied  ftom  hunger  of  her  maw, 

But  eats  herself  as  slia  that  hath  no  law ; 

Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcase  all  in  vain. 

Where  you  may  count  each  Einew,  bone,  and  vein, 

Lastly,  stood  Win,  in  gUtlering  arms  yclad, 

Wilh  visage  grim,  stern  look,  and  blaolily  hued ; 

In  his  right  hand  a.  naked  sword  he  had. 

That  to  the  hilts  was  ail  widi  blood  imbrued; 

And  in  his  left  (that  kii^  and  Mngdoms  rued) 

Famine  and  Are  he  held,  and  therewithal 

He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  lowers  and  ail; 

Cities  he  Eook'd,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flower'd 

In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  test) 

He  overwhelm'd,  and  all  their  fame  devour'd. 

Consumed,  destroy'd,  wasled,  and  never  ceased. 

Till  he  their  wealth,  dieir  name,  and  all  oppress'd ; 

His  face  forehew'd  with  wounds;  and  by  Ms  side 

There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashea  deep  and  wide. 


SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY      1581—1613. 

Sitt  TaoMAS  OvEasD  m  nd  "one  of  the  most 

finished  gentlemen   abo  }  m      1  well  known   by  the 

tragic  dteuuistanccs  of  hi  h.     B  nt  femily  in  Glouces- 

tershire, alter  taking  his       gi  U  Oiford,  he  entered  the 

Middle  Temple   as  a  I  B      hi  tioos  turning  more  to 

polite  literature,  he  mad  IT  d  hi       rmne  at  the  coiut,  and 

was   successful.      But  o  pos  Co       ess  of  Essex  in  one  of 

her  criminal  soliemes,  he  was,  by  her  influence,  thrown  into  the  Tower,  emd 
wna  soon  afler  taken  off  by  poison  administered  to  him  by  her  -neans,  with 
the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  The  minder,  though  committed  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1513,  was  not  discovered  till  two  years  after,  when  all  was 
broi^ht  to  light,  and  four  of  llie  parlies  concerned  were  executed.  But 
James,  to  his  lasting  disgrace,  pardoned  (he  two  principals,  tlie  Countess  of 
Essex  and  her  husband,  that  base  favorite  of  James,  the  Earl  of  Somerset 

The  murder  of  this  accomplished  man  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceftd 
passages  in  the  history  of  England,  and  the  sympathy  which  liia  fete  excited 
is  demonstrated  by  the  many  elegies  and  trihutes  of  grief  which  were 
poured  forth  from  all  quarters  "  on  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  poyaoned  in  the  Tower."  Sir  Thomas  is  known  in  letters,  both  as  a 
poet  and  prose  writer.  In  the  former  character,  his  chief  productions  are  liis 
once  famous  poem  called  «  The  Wife,"  and  a  smaller  one  called  ''  The  Choice 
11* 
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of  a  Wife."  Tho  "Wife"  ia  didaclic  in  ilB  iialiii-e,  and  thoagh  conlnining 
many  good  precepla,  has  Uttle  grace,  fancy,  or  ornamem.  Two  verses  will 
suffice  10  give  an  idea  of  his  mannec  i — 

Give  me,  nest  good,  nii  understanding  wife, 

By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  mucli  art ; 

Some  Imowledge  on  lier  patt  wUl,  all  ber  life 

More  Boope  of  conversation  impart. 
Besides  her  inborn  virtue  ibrtiiy ; 
They  are  most  firmly  good  lliat  best  know  why. 

Woman's  fctftaiiiw  is  a  Enver  bar 

Than  is  their  mo;  that  fairly  doth  deny 
Without  denying ;  thereby  kept  tliey  are 

Safe  ev'n  from  hope;— in  part  to  blame  is  she, 
Wliich  hath  without  consent  been  otily  ti'ied ; 
tie  comes  too  near,  who  cornea  to  be  denied. 

But  as  a  prose  writer.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  takes  liigher  rank.  His  "  Char 
raclers  or  Witty  Desoriptions  of  the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,"  display 
the  fertile  and  ingenious  ehaiaoter  of  hia  mind.  Of  the  following  beautiful 
picture  of  "  A  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,"  a  judicious  oritio  remarks :  "  We 
hardly  know  any  passage  in  English  prose  which  inspires  (lie  mind  of  the 
reader  with  so  many  pleasing  reooUeotions,  and  which  spreads  so  calm  and 
purifjTng  a  deEght  oyer  the  spirit,  as  it  broods  over  the  idea  of  the  innooent 
girl  whose  image  Sir  Thomas  has  here  bodied  forth ; — '  It  will  scent  all  the 
year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  bay-cocl!.' " 

A    FAIH    ANB    HAPPV    MH.KM4JD 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself  beautiful 
by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face-physic  out  of 
countenance.  She  knows  a  fair  look  is  hut  a  dumb  orator  to  com- 
mend virtue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellencies  stand 
in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her 
knowledge.  The  lining'  of  her  apparel,  which  is  herself,  is  far 
better  than  outsides  of  tissue ;  for  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in 
the  spoil  of  the  silkworm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better 
wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her 
complexion  and  conditions :  nature  hath  taught  her  too,  immode- 
rate sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises  therefore  with  Chanticlere, 
her  dame's  cock,  and  at  night  makes  the  lamb  her  curfew.  In 
milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats  through  her  fingers,  it 
seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or 
sweeter ;  for  never  came  aJmond-glore  or  aromatic  ointment  on 
her  palm  to  taint  it.  Tlie  golden  ears  of  corn  fall  arid  kiss  her 
feet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound  and  led 
prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is  her 
own,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay- 
cock. She  makes  ber  hand  hard  with  labor,  and  her  heart  soft 
with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her 
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merry  wheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  fortune. 
She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will 
not  suffer  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows 
her  year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  her  garments,  counts 
no  bravery  in  the  world  hke  decency.  The  garden  and  bee-hive 
are  all  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  Uves  the  longer  for  it. 
She  dares  go  alone  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none  ;  yet,  to  say  troth,  she  is 
nerer  aJone,  but  is  still  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest 
thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet  they  have  their  effi- 
cacy, in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations. 
Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste,  that  she  dare  teH  them ;  only  a 
Friday's  dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  conceals  for  ftar 
of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in  the 
spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-slit  ■.'. 


WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,     1504—1016. 


WiiiiiM  SniKGPEiHK,'  tlie  great  dramatic  poet,  not  of  Englnnci  only,  bul 
of  the  world,  was  bom  at  Stratford  on  the  Avon,  in  tlie  comity  of  Warwjok, 
April  23, 1564.  Of  liis  early  life,  of  his  education,  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, mannera,  and  habits,  we  know  scarcely  any  thing.  "  No  Istter  of  hi« 
writing,"  Bays  Hallani,  "  no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  of  liim 
drawn  with  any  fulness  by  a  contemporary,  can  be  prodaced."  He  was  sent 
(br  a  short  period  to  the  free-school  atStratibrd,  where,  in  the  laiigusge  .if  Ben 
Jonson,  "he  aoq^iiired  small  Latin  and  loss  Gieelt."    But  that  he  was  early  a 
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very  earnest,  though,  it  may  be,  an  irregular  student,  no  one  can  doubt;  the 
nmnerouB  felicilouB  Hlluaione,  tliroughout  his  dramas,  to  the  hisrory  and  mytho- 
l<^y  of  the  ancients,  prove  tlmt,  if  not  a  critical  scholar,  ha  waa  deeply  imbned 
with  the  true  spirit  of  olaesical  Uteratme,  and  posseaaod  a  most  disorirainating 
teste  to  seize  upon  dieir  beauties,  and  make  them  his  own.'  In  1582,  when 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  married  Anne  Hathawsy,  a  farmer's  daughter, 
who  was  aeven  years  older  than  himself,  and  who  resided  near  Sttal&cd.  In 
this  place  he  continued  for  a  few  years,  probably  engaged  in  the  business  of 
his  fadier,  that  of  a  woolstapler;  but  an  increasing  family  and  pressing  wants^ 
obliged  hiai  lo  move  beyond  the  hmils  of  Stralibrd  for  subsistence  and  for 
feme;  and,  accordingly,  in  1583  or  1587  he  removed  lo  London.*  On  hia 
arrival  at  London,  hia  iirst  employment  waa  that  of  an  acttir,  a  profeaaion 
which  he  continued  to  exercise  more  or  less  for  at  least  seventeen  years.  Ha 
soon,  however,  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  his  first  effort,  "  Pericles,  Prince 
of  Tyre,"  being  written  about  1590;'  and  snch  was  the  unexampled  buocbbs 
of  bis  unequalled  dramas,  that  he  soon  became  proprietor  of  several  theatres, 
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fiom  which  he  received  a  very  ample  income — estiraaled  as  equivalent  f  j 
about  five  thousand  dollars  of  our  money  now.  Though  he  Uved  in  fiuniliar 
inlercoursB  with  tbe  nobles,  the  wits,  and  the  poets  of  his  day,  he  looked  for- 
ward to  tbe  time  when  he  should  retire  lo  his  native  town,  and  with  this 
view  he  purchased  New  Place,  the  principal  house  in  Stratford,  witli  more 
than  a  hundred  aeres  of  ground  attached,  "Ths  year  1613  has  been  assigned 
as  the  date  of  Ills  final  retirement  to  the  country.  In  the  fulnesa  of  his  fame, 
with  a  handsome  competency,  and  before  age  had  ctijlled  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  the  poet  returned  to  his  native  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
among  the  quiet  scenes  and  the  ftiends  of  his  youth.  Foiu'  years  were  spent 
by  Shakspeare  in  thoH  dignified  retirement,  and  die  history  of  liteiature  scarcely 
presents  another  such  picture  pf  calm  felicity  and  satisfied  ambitioiL  He  died 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  Imving  just  ooinpleted  his  fifty-second  year.  Hia 
widow  survived  him  seven  years.  He  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  The  former  died  in  1596.  Eoth  the  latter  were  married,  and 
one  had  tlirea  sons,  but  all  these  died  witliout  issue,  and  there  now  remains 
no  lineal  representative  of  the  great  poet." 

So  many  authors  having  written  upon  Sliakspeave  and  his  dramas,  some  of 
whom  are  referred  to  in  the  note,  it  is  deemed  tumcoessary  here  to  go 
into  a  critioal  examination  of  his  character.  Indeed  it  wouij  be  hardly  pos- 
sible to  say  any  thing  new.  The  subject  seems  to  be  exhausted.  And  to 
wi-fle  ill  eulogy  would  be  somewhat  presumptuous,  when  he  lias  so  esaui- 
sitely  pronounced  his  owni — 

To  gild  refinsd  gold,  to  p^t  the  lily, 
.To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unlo  tlie  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

One  of  his  contemporaries,  Ben  Jonson,  thus  characterizes  him ; — "  I  loved 
llie  man,  and  do  honor  to  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
Ho  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature :  had  an  excellent 
fancy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  witli  that 
tacility  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  stopped.  His  wit  was 
in  bis  own  power ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too  I  But  he  redeemed 
hia  vices  with  Ills  virtues;  there  was  even  mora  in  him  to  be  praised  than 
pardoned." 

Bui  Dryden  has  portrayed  his  genius  in  die  following  nervous  and  masterly 
linFS,  which  have  been  served  up  to  us  in  a  diluted  state  by  many  a  modern 
ciilic : — "To  begin,  then,  with  Shalispeare.  He  was  the  man  who,  of  all  tnodetn 
and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  Jai^esl  and  most  oompreheniive  sold.  All 
the  images  of  nattue  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them,  not  labo- 
riously, but  luckily :  when  he  deecribea  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it — yon 
feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  die 
greater  commendation:  ho  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the  specta- 
cles of  boolrs  to  read  nature ;  be  looked  inwards  and  ibund  her  there,  1  can- 
not say  he  ia  everywhere  alike;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  com- 
pare him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  dmes  flat  and  insipid ; 
his  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast. 
B'jt  he  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  himr  no 
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man  con  say  he  ever  liad  a  fil  subject  for  liia  wit,  and  did  not  Uicn  raise  liim- 
self  as  liigli  above  lliB  rest  of  poeta. 

The  coiisideration  of  this,  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  '  lliat  there  was  no 
suigeot  0f  which  any  poel  ever  wrote,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better 
done  in  Shakspeare,'  " 

The  difficulty  of  making  selections  Jiom  Sliakspeare  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one.  So  numerous  and  diversified  ate  his  ohaiaeiers,  so  varied  his 
style,  Buited  to  every  description  of  poetry  and  of  fiction,  and  so  many  gems 
of  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  pathos,  everywhere  present  themselves,  that  the 
mind  is  perplexed  what  to  choose.    But  we  must  begin. 

Porda,  a  beautiful  aad  accomplished  heiress,  is  sought  in  man-iage  by  a 
large  number  of  suitors,  whose  fete  is  to  he  determined  by  the  choice  they 
make  of  one  of  three  caskets,  "gold,  silver,  and  base  lead."  The  following 
aie  the  comments  of  thiee  of  the  suitors : — 

Elder  Portia,  vith  the  Prince  of  Mm-occo. 
For.  Now  make  yoar  oKoJee. 
Mor.  The  lirst,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  hears  ;- 

Who  chooietk  me,  ^u^  gain  what  many  men  desire. 

The  second,  silver,  wMch  this  ptomise  carries ; — 

Who  cbooseth  me,  shall  gei  as  macft  as  he  deserves. 

This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  Wunt  f — 

Who  chnoseth  me,  must  mm  tmd  hazard  ail  he  halh. — 

How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  rightl 

Par.  The  one  of  them  oontfuns  my  picture,  prince  .- 

If  you  choose  tliat,  tlien  I  am  yonrs  withal. 

Mir.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment  1    Let  me  see, 

I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again ; 

What  says  dus  leaden  casket? 

Who  ch/Mieth  me,  mmt  jit«  and  hazard  aU  he  hath. 

Must  give — For  what?  fbr  lead'  hazard  for  lead T 

This  casket  threatens :  Men,  that  hazard  all. 

Do  it  in  hops  of  &ir  advantages; 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 

rU  then  nor  give  not  bazaid  aught  fbr  lead. 

What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue? 

Who  chmieth  me,  shall  gel  as  mttch  as  he  deserves. 

As  much  as  he  deserves? — Pause,  diere,  Morocco, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand ; 

If  thou  he'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 

Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 

May  not  eitend  so  Ikr  as  to  the  lady ; 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself 

As  much  as  I  deserve  I — Why,  that's  the  lady ; 

I  do  in  birdi  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 

In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeduig; 

But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deseryo. 
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Wliat  if  I  alray'd  no  fiulher,  but  cliose  liecBl— 
Lei's  see  oiioe  more  Ihis  saying  graved  in  gold. 
Who  tlwaaeth  me,  ahail  gain  lekat  many  men  desire 
Why,  ihm's  the  lady ;  all  the  world  desires  liet ; 

Deliver  me  ibe  key ; 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

For.  There,  take  il,  pruioe,  and  if  my  form  Ho  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  [  IMockmg  tin  golden  casket, 

Mor.  What  have  we  here  3 
A  oarrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll  I    I'll  read  the  writing 

Jll  that  gtaters  U  vat  gold; 

Ofien  luare  you  heard  thai  told! 

Many  a  mast  hii  &ft  hath  told. 

But  my  oviside  to  belmM  .- 

GUded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 

Had  you.  beea  at  imie  at  bold, 

Yonng  m  fimfis,  mi  judgment  old, 

Yoitf  antvier  had  not  been  iannidl'd  : 

Fare  yoa  well ;  yoar  suii  U  cold. 
Cold,  indeed ;  and  labor  lost : 
Then,  ferewell,  heat,  and  welcome,  frost — 
Portia,  adieu  I  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  (alie  a  tedious  leave;  thus  losers  part    (Exit. 
Enter  Primee  of  Arragim, 
Pot.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prinoa; 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain'd, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  eolemnlzed ; 
But  if  yon  fail,  without  more  apeeoh,  my  lord. 
You  mast  be  gone  from  hence  ItnmBdlately. 

jlr.  I  am  ei^oln'd  by  oath  to  obaerye  three  thlt^ : 
Flcat,  never  to  mifbld  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose  j  nex^  If  Ilkil 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  ray  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ;  lastly, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  oholoe. 
Immediately  to  leave  you,  and  be  gone. 

For.  To  these  injiinotions  eyoiy  one  doth  swear, 
That  comes  to  hazard  fbr  my  worthless  self. 

^r.  And  so  have  I  addiess'd'  me :    Fortime  now 
To  my  heart's  liopel — Gold,  alvet,  and  base  lead. 
Who  clmoaelh  me,  must  gine  and  liasard  aU  lie  hath  .- 
Yon  shall  look  fiurer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
Wliat  says  the  golden  chest  1  ha  1  let  me  see  ;— 
Who  chooselh  me,  ihall  gain  what  fnajo/  men  desire. 
What  many  men  desire. — That  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  thai  choose  by  show, 
Not  learcdng  more  than  the  fbnd  eye  doth  leach, 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weadier,  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force'  and  road  of  casualty. 
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I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
BecauBB  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  wilh  the  barbarous  multiludea. 
Wliy,  tlien  to  tliee^  thou  silver  treasuie-hoHse ; 
Teil  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
Who  cloMsetk  mc,  shall  gH  as  mtich  as  he  deserves : 
And  well  Ettid  too :   For  who  sliall  go  about 
To  cozen  Ibrtone,  and  be  honorable 
Without  the  Blamp  of  merit?    I*t  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  digniqr. 
O,  that  ealates,  degrees,  and  offices 
Were  not  derived  corruptly !  and  that  clear  honor 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  sliould  cover,  that  stand  hare  ? 
How  many  be  commanded,  diat  command  ! 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  tiien  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honor?  and  how  much  honor 
Pick'd  irom  die  chaif  and  min  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  varnish'd  ? '    Well,  but  to  my  choice ; 
Who  thoosetk  me,  thoR  gel  at  ttaidi  aa  he  desemts: 
I  will  EiBsume  desert ; — Give  me  a  key  ibr  this, 
And  instantly  nnlook  my  tbittmes  here. 

Pot.  Too  long  a  patise  for  that  whioli  you  find  there. 
^.  What's  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinkii^  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  J    I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  onlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deeecvings  1 
Who  chooselh  tne,  aluiU  have  as  much  as  he  deserve! ; 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head! 
Is  tliat  my  prized  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

For,  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distuint  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 
^,  What  is  here? 

The  jire  seeen  times  tried  this  ; 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is. 

That  did  tieeer  chuose  amisi  .- 

Some  there  be,  that  shadows  kiss  : 

Sueh  have  bjd  a  shadow's  bliss : 


There  be  fools  olive,  I  vAs? 
SiZiKr'i!  oer :  and  so  was  tlds. 
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Obacurea  the  show  of  evil?   In  teligitm, 

What   damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  blosH  it,  and  approve  it'  with  q  tejrt, 

Hilling  the  grossiieBs  with  liiii  omnment^ 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assimiBs 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  oowatds,  wlioae  hearts  are  all  as  Sdse 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  j'et  upon  their  cliina 

The  beards  of  Heroules  and  trowning  Mars; 

Who,  inward  aearch'd,  have  livers  white  as  milkl 

And  these  Eissuma  but  valor's  excrement^ 

To  render  them  redoobted.    Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight ; 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  l^htest  that  wear  most  of  it : 

So  are  those  crisped'  snalty  golden  looks, 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  die  wind. 

Upon  BuppoBed  feirness,  often  known 

To  be  die  dowry  of  a  second  heail, 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guilcd^  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  lire  beauteous  scaif 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  word, 

The  seeming  truth  wliich  cuiming  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest     Thereftre,  thou  gaudy  gold. 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee: 

Nor  none  of  tSiee,  thou  pale  and  common  driuJge 

Tween  man  and  man:  but  thou,  Ihoa  meagre  lead. 

Whicli  rather  threat'nest,  than  dost  promise  aught, 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 

And  here  choose  I ;  Joy  bo  the  consequence  I 

Opening  the  leaden  caslxi. 

What  find  I  here  1 

Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  1 ' 

Here's  die  scroll, 

The  continent  and  sommary  of  my  fortune 

You  that  choose  «ot  tn/  the  vieiti, 

Clumce  as  /air,  and  ckooie  as  true  ! 

Sitwe  this  fortiine  fails  to  yoa. 

Be  amtenl  mid  seM  no  tieie. 

If  yoa  be  well  pleated  mth  tidi, 

Mmi  hid  your  fbrtwne  for  yow  hlhs, 

Tvm  you  usftera  your  lady  is, 

And  dakn  htr  with  a  loinng  Iciss. 
Por.  Ton  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  Ibr  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be. ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myselfmnoh  better;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich ; 
That  only  to  stand  high  on  yoiir  account. 
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I  might  in  vittnea,  beauties,  livings,  Mends, 
Exceed  accoant :  but  the  fuU  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  HOmetMng ;  whicli,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlesson'd  git!,  imscliool'd,  impractised: 
Happy  in  diis,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  leam ;  and  liappier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentie  sphit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  lo  be  directed, 
Aa  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  Mng. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  oonverteU ;  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  feiit  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  bat  now. 
This  house,  those  servanls,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord;  I  give  them  with  this  ring; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  rain  of  your  love, 
And  be  my  vantage  to  csolaim  on  yon. 


The  banished  duke,  with  Jaqnes  and  other  lords,  are  in  the  forest  of  Atden, 
wlting  at  their  plain  repast.  Orlando,  who  had  been  wandering  in  the  forest 
in  rjuest  of  fbod  for  an  old  servant,  Adam,  who  could  "  go  no  liitther,"  sud- 
du'ily  comes  upon  the  parly,  and  with  bis  sword  drawn,  exclaims, 

Orlando.  Forbear,  I  say  j 

Ho  dies  that  totiohes  any  of  this  fmit. 
Tilt  I  and  my  afiairs  are  answer'd. 

Jaquea.  An  you  will  nol 
Be  answer'd  with  reeson,  I  roust  die, 

Dake  Sm.  What  would  you  have!    Your  gentleness  shall  force, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness, 

Orla.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke  Sen.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 

Orla.  Speak  you  so  gently'     Pardon  me,  I  pray  youj 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  oommanthnent.     But  whatc'er  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  cteepii^  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear. 
And  know  wliat  'tis  lo  pity,  and  be  pitied  j 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be: 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  s"word. 

Ihi^  Sm.  True  it  is  that  we  have  seen  better  days; 
And  have  witli  holy  bell  been  knoU'd  to  churdi; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feast?;  and  wiped  our  eyes 
Of  drops  lliat  sacred  pity  haih  engender' d  -. 
And  tlierefore  sit  yoii  down  in  gentleness. 
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And  talie  upon  ooiumand '  TOhat  help  we  have 
Thai  to  your  wanliiig  may  be  minister'd. 

Orta.  Then  but  forbear  yonr  food  a  littla  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.    There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  ailei  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love;  till  he  be  lirat  suISoed, — 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Di^  Sen.  Go  find  him  out. 
And  we  will  nothing  waste  (ill  your  return. 

(h-la.  I  thank  ye:  and  be  bleas'd  for  your  good  comfort       [Exit 

Bvke  Sen.  Thou  seeat,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy; 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wlierein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  die  men  and  women  merely  players: 
llaey  have  their  exits  and  their  enttanoes; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acta  being  seven  ages.     At  firat,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms : 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shinii^  moming-iaoe,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  soliool;    And  then  the  iorec; 
Sighing  like  fumaue,  with  a  wofiil  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow :    Then,  a  soldier ; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  ttnd  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quacEel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth :     And  then,  the  jnsdoe ; 
In  fttir  round  belly,  with  good  oapon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  out,^ 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem*  instances. 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :    The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  alipper'd  pantaloon; 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  sliank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound :    Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

clarence's  dbeam. 

rhe  Duke  of  Clarence,  having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  fcr  the  pur 
pose  of  heias  murdered,  by  liis  brodier  Ricliard  III.,  thus  relates  to  Sir 
Robert  Brakenbury,  the  lieutenant  of  tlie  Tower,  his  dream  of  the  preceding 
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Brakenh/n/,  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  lo-d^y  1 

ClBTence,  O,  I  liave  paas'd  a  miserable  Jiiglit, 
So  Ml  of  fear&l  dreams,  of  ugly  aights, 
That  as  I  am  a  Christian  failhfiil  man,! 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Tbougli  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  liappy  days  j 
So  foil  of  diamal  terror  Was  the  time. 

Srak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?    I  pray  you  tell  ma, 

Clw.  Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  lUe  Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy ; 
And,  in  my  company,  lay  brother  Gloster ; 
Who  from  my  cabin  templed,  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches  j  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  belkil'n  na.     As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  looting  of  the  hatches, 
Melhough^  that  Gkister  stumbled;  and,  in  &lHug, 
Stmok  me,  that  thought  10  stay  bim,  overboard 
Into  the  tumblii^  billows  of  the  main. 

0  Lord !  methought,  what  paiu  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadfljl  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  I 
Wiat  ^hts  of  ugly  death  witliin  mine  eyes ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wieoks; 

A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inesliinable  stones,  unvalued*  jewels, 

All  scatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls  (  and,  in  those  holes, 

Where  eyes  did  once  inliabit,  diere  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  getns. 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And  moek'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  aoattet'd  by. 

Brah.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deepi 

Clar.  Methought  I  had ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  aeeli  the  empty,  vast,  and  wanderuig  air ; 
But  smotlior'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak.  A'Aafeed  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  ? 

Oiar.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after  life ; 
0,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  I 

1  pEisa'd,  metliought,  the  melanolioly  iiood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetuai  niglit 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  &ther-in-law,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Wlio  cried  aloud,  What  scourge  Jar  petjmy 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  ? 
And  so  he  vanisli'd :   Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  lilie  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
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Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  slirielt'd  out  aloud, 
Clarena  is  come — -faUe,  feeting,'  perfvi-ed  Ckavna, — 
Tliai  stobb'd  me  in  the  field  by  TewQnOT)  ; 
8eke  <m  him,  furies,  ioAe  hint  to  jmu-  (mrowifs  / 
With  that,  methougbt  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noisa, 
I  tremblit^  waked,  ami,  for  a  season  alter. 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  bell ; 
Suoh  teciible  iinpcesaon  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affligbted  you ; 
I  am  air^d,  metlunks,  to  hear  yon  tell  it 

Clar.  O  Brakenbucy,  I  have  done  these  tbu^fs, — 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul, 
For  Edward's  sake,  and  see  bow  he  req^nites  me  1 
0  God  1  if  my  deep  prayecB  cannot  appease  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  avenged  on  my  misdeeds, 
tet  Bseoutis  thy  wrath  on  me  alone ; 
O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  children  1 


Wbhey.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell;  to  all  my  greatness  I 
This  is  the  stale  of  niaa;  to-day  he  puts  ibtth 
The  lender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  bluslung  honora  thiok  upon  him : 
The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  &ost ; 
And, — when  he  lliinks,  good  easy  man,  foil  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     T  have  ventursii, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  tlmt  swim  on  Waddera, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
Bat  iar  beyond  my  depth;  my  higlvblown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  aecvioe,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  most  ibr  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  i>omp,  and  glory  of  litis  world,  1  hate  ye ; 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd :  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  Ibat  hangs  on  princes'  favors  1 
There  is,  hetwisl  that  sraile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pai^H  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  j 
And  when  he  fells,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. — 

Enter  Cromwdi,  amaztai-y. 
Why,  how  now,  CromwcU? 

Wot.  What,  am 
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A  great  man  should  dooline?    Nay,  and  you  weep, 

)  am.  Jkllen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  yoiir  grace  ^ 

WoL  Wliy,  well ; 

P.'ever  bo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 

I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 

A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignides, 

A  still  and  quiet  oooEGience.     The  king  has  cured  me, 

I  humbly  thank  his  grace ;  and  from  these  shoulders, 

These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  talwn 

A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honor: 

0  'tis  a  bnrden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  fire  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Cf-om.  I  am  glad,  your  grace  has  made  tliat  right  use  of  it. 

Wol  I  hope  I  have;  1  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fordtude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far. 
Than  my  weak-heaited  enemies  dare  offer. 
Wliat  news  abroad  1 

Cjoiji.  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst, 

Is  your  displeaBure  widv  die  king. 

Wid.  GodbloBshunl 

Crmn.  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  oliosen 
Lord  Clianoellor  in  your  place. 

Wd.  Thai's  somewhat  sudden ; 

But  he's  a  learned  man.    May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favor,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conacienoe;  that  his  bones, 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blBsaings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em  I ' 
What  more' 

Cram.  That  Cranmer  is  return'd  with  welcome, 

Install'd  lord  archbisbop  of  Canterbury. 

WdL  That's  news  indeed. 

CVont.  Last,  that  the  Lsidy  Amie, 

Whom  tliB  king  bath  in  seoreoy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen, 
Goii^  lo  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.  There  was  tha  we^bt  that  puU'd  me  down.     O  Cmm 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  tliat  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shell  ever  usher  fbrtli  mine  honors. 
Or  gild  again  the  nobla  troops  tliat  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.     Go,  get  thee  fiom  me,  Cromwell ; 

1  am  a  poor  fidlen  man,  unworthy  now 

To  be  tliy  lord  and  master;     Seek  the  king; 
That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set  I    I  have  toid  bim 
What,  and  bow  true  thou  art ;  he  will  advance  rtiee ; 

(I  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 

Tliy  hopeful  service  perish  too :     Good  Cromwell, 
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Negleot  biin  not,  make  use  now,  and  provide 
Foi  iMne  own  future  safely. 

Crom,  0  my  lord, 

Must  I  then  leaTe  you  ?     Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  BJid  eo  line  a  master  t 
Beai  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord, — 
The  kii^  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  prayers 
For  ever,  and  for  aver,  shall  be  jaais, 

Wd.  CromweD,  I  did  not  tliink  to  slied  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forced  me 
Oot  of  thy  honest  trutli  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell ; 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  o5— say,  I  taught  thee; 
Say,  Wolsey, — tliat  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  slioals  of  honor, — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  tliy  master  miss'd  iu 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  diat  that  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition;! 
By  that  sin  feli  the  angels ;  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't  ? 
Love  thyself  Last :  cheti^  those  hearts  that  hate  Ihse ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  tlian  honesty. 
Slill  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  pease. 
To  sileitce  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  ttivOi's ;  then  if  thou  Jall'st,  0  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.     Serv&  the  king ; 

And, Pr'ydiee,  lead  me  in : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 

To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  king's ;  my  robe, 

And  my  integriq'  to  heaven,  is  all 

I  date  now  call  mine  own.     0  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I  but  served  my  Ciod  with  half  the  ^eal 

I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  leil  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.* 

Crora.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

Wal.  So  I  have.     Farewell 

The  hopes  of  oourtl  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 
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In  shBjw  no  bigger  than  an  agale-slone 

On  die  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  littlo  atomies, 

AlhWHTt  men's  noses  as  the^  Us  Eisleep : 

Her  wHgon-spokes  made  of  long  apinnera'  legs ; 

The  cover,  of  tlie  wings  of  gtaaslioppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonstiiiie's  wat'ry  beams ; 

Her  whip,  ofcriotel's  bone;  the  lasli,  of  film  j 

Her  wagoner,  a  small  gray-coaled  gnat, 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 

Prick'd  from  the  laay  imgor  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 

Time  ont  of  mind  the  fairies'  eoaoh-makers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  niglit  by  night, 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  (hen  they  dream  of  love  j 

On  colubers'  knees,  (hat  dream  on  eourl'sies  straight; 

O'ec  lawyers'  fingera,  who  straight  dreajn  on  fees  j 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 

Which  on  the  angry  Mab  with  bUsters  plagues, 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  ace. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtiei's  nose, 

And  then  dreams  be  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tillie-pig's  tail, 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep. 

Then  dreains  he  of  another  benefice ! 

Sometiiuea  she  dtiveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutUng  foreign  throats. 

Of  hreeclies,  ambuscadoea,  Spanish  blades,' 

Of  healths  five  fhthom  deep;'  and  then,  anon. 

Drums  in  his  eat,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes; 

And,  beir^  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two. 

And  Bleeps  again.    This  Is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 

And  hakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 

Which,  once  untangled,  much  ir 


To  he,  or  not  to  he,  that  is  the  question  :~ 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  siings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  tbrtune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  themi    To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  IhouEand  natural  sliocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to,— tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  he  wisli'd.     To  die , — to  sleep ; — 
To  sleep  1 — perchance  to  dream; — ay,  there's  the  rub; 
For  ill  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
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When  we  have  sliuiBed  otFtliis  moital  coil,' 

Must  give  us  pause : — Tliere's  lie  respect  ^ 

That  makes  calamily  of  so  !ong  life ; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  sooms  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  oontuiaely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 

Tlie  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

Tliat  patient  merit  of  Ui'  nnworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  m^ht  his  quietus  nialie 

With  a  bare  bodkin  1    Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  tlie  dread  of  something  alier  death, — 

The  nndiscover'd  country  liom  wliose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will. 

And  mEikes  us  ratlier  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

TliEm  fly  10  others  that  we  know  not  of! 

Thus  oonsoience  does  make  cowanls  of  us  all , 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  east  of  diought. 

And  enlerpriBSB  of  great  pith  and  moment. 

With  diis  regard,  their  ourrenis  turn  awiy, 

AnJ  lose  tho  name  of  action. 


MERCY, 
The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  sti'ain'd; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twioe  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  taltes. 
'TIS  mightiest  in  the  mighlieet;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
His  aoeplre  shows  tlie  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dre^  and  fear  of  kings. 
But  mercy  is  above  the  soepter'd  sway; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  Cien  show  hkesl  GJod's 
Wlien  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  conaciec  diis — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  .-norcy ; 
And  tliat  same  prayer  doth  teach  UE  all  tu  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 
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TUoae  scraps  are  good  deeds  past:  ^hich  aie  devoured 

As  last  as  jiey  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 

Aa  done :  Petsevevaiice,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honor  bright :     To  have  done,  is  to  bang 

Quite  out  of  fasliion,  lite  a  raety  mail 

In  moniunental  mockery.    Take  Ihe  inBlant  way; 

For  honor  travels  In  a  strait  so  narrow, 

Wheie  one  but  goes  sbtBaBC:  keep  then  the  path ; 

For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 

That  one  by  one  pursue :  If  you  give  way, 

Of  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leave  you  hindmost; — 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  &llen  in  first  rank, 

Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 

O'er-run  and  trampled  on :     Then  what  they  do  in  present. 

Though  less  than  yonrs  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours ; 

For  Ume  is  like  a  lasluonable  host, 

Tlial  Eliglitly  sliakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 

And  with  Ins  arras  out-stretdi'd,  as  he  would  By, 

Grasps  in  the  comer :     Welcome  ever  smiles. 

And  larewell  goes  out  sighing.     0,  let  not  virtue  seek 

Remuneration  for  tlie  thing  it  was ; 

For  beamy,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  seiTioe, 

Love,  ftiendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds. 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past; 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  htlle  gilt,' 

Mora  laud  than  gilt  o'erKtusted, 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object; 

Then  marvel  not,  tliou  great  and  ofimplete  man, 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajai ; 

Since  thii^s  in  motioii  sooner  catch  the  eye 

Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 

And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again. 

If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 

And  case  thy  reputation  in  tliy  tent ; 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  missions^  ^raongst  the  gods  tliemselves. 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  liiclion. 


So  work  the  honey  bees ; 

Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  m  nature,  leach 
The  act'  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  olGoers  of  sorts  :* 
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Whers  some,  like  roagiBtratcs,  cotreot  at  hoinei 
OtIierB,  like  mecchants,  venture  Irade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  eoldiecs,  armed  in  their  atings, 
Maie  boot  upon  (he  Bummer'a  velTCt  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  maroh  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surreys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold; 
Tlis  oiyil'  citizena  kneading  up  the  honey  j 
The  poor  meohanio  porters  erowdii®  in 
Their  heavy  bnrdsns  at  his  narrow  gate; 
The  sad-eyed  jusdoe,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  Sreoiitots^  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


These  names,  miited  in  their  lives  by  friendship  and  confederate  gonnis, 
bavo  always  been  considered  togeiljer;  for  they  wrote  together,  their  works 
were  publislied  togetber,  nor  is  it  possible  now  to  assign  to  each  hia  specific 
share  of  tJxeir  joint  labors.  Soino  of  the  productions  of  each,  however,  ate  dis. 
tinelively  known. 

Francis  Beaumont  was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  in,  15S6.  He  studied  at  Ox- 
ford, and  thence  passed  to  Ibe  Inner  Temple;  but  the  law  had  few  charms  for 
him,  and,  in  conjunction  with  liia  aiend  Fletcher,  he  devoted  his  abort  life  to 
the  drama,  and  died  in  1616,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

John  Flelcl.er  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Kichard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  and 
was  bom  in  diat  city  in  1576.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge :  hllle,  how 
ever,  is  known  of  his  life.  He  survived  hia  coadjutor  nine  years,  dying  of  the 
plague  in  1625. 

The  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  consist  of  tragedies,  comedies,  arui 
mixed  pieces.  That  they  liave  many  and  great  merits  is  undoubtedly  true; 
but  there  are  two  things  which  will  ever  be  a  bar  to  their  bemg  generally 
read ;  one  is,  that  they  have  not  tliat  imtliUjlness  to  nature  whicli  alone  can 
permanently  please ;  and  the  other  is,  that  they  are  filled  with  so  much  dial  is 
repulsive  to  a  delicate  and  virtuous  mind.  Still,  as  has  been  jnsdy  remarked, 
a  proper  selection  from  the  works  of  these  dramatists  would  make  a  volume 
of  refined  sentiment,  and  of  lofty  and  sweet  poetry,  combined  with  good  sense, 
liumor,  and  padios.  In  lyrica  they  have  not  been  surpassed,  not  even  by 
Shakspeare  or  Milton ;  and  to  these,  therelbre,  we  shall  confine  oiu'  extracts.^ 

ADDRESS  TO  MELANCHOLY. 
Hence,  all  you  vain  delights; 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly ; 
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But  only  melancholj' ; 

Oh,  sweetest  melancholy, 

■Welcome  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes, 

A  sight  diat  piercing  mortifies  { 

A  look  that's  faaten'd  to  the  ground, 

A  tai^ne  chatn'd  up  without  a  sound ; 

FoDntojn  heads,  and  padiiess  groves, 

Plnoea  which  pale  passion  loves: 

Moonl^ht  walks,  where  all  the  Ibwls 

Are  warmly  housed,  save  hats  and  owls ; 

A  midnight  bell,  a  passing  groan, 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon: 

Then  sttetoh  our  bonos  in  a  still,  gloomy  valley ; 

Nothing  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 


THE   LIFE    OF   MAN. 
Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  fights  of  eagles  are, 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Oc  silver  drops  of  morning  dew. 
Or  like  a  \nnd  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood  -, 
E'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  straight  call'd  in  and  paid  to-night : 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies ; 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew's  dried  op,  the  star  is  shot, 
The  ffiglit  is  past,  and  man  forgril. 


MORNING. 

See,  tlie  day  begins  to  breali. 
And  the  light  shoots  tike  a  stieal: 
or  subtile  fire ;  the  wind  blows  cold. 
While  the  morning  dolli  utiJbld ; 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse, 
And  the  squirrel  from  tlie  boughs 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  Eind  ftuit  j 
The  early  lark,  that  erst  was  muto 
Calais  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay. 


EXHORTATION  TO   EARLY  KISING. 
Shepherds,  rise,  and  shake  oS  sleep  I 
See,  the  blushing  morn  dotli  peep 
Through  the  windows,  while  the  Bsm 
To  the  moimtain  tops  is  run, 
Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 
Greater  by  his  climbing  stilU 
Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 
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Bag  and  bottle  for  the  field  1 
Claep  your  cloaks  iast,  lest  the?  yield 
To  the  bitter  noith-east  wind. 
Call  the  maidens  up,  aiid  find 
Wlio  lies  longest,  tUat  she  may 
Go  witliout  a  fiiend  all  dayj 
Tlien  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 
I'an  to  keep  you  from  decay; 


THE   SHEPHERD  S 
Sheplienls  all,  and  msudens  ikir, 
Fold  ymni  flooks  up,  for  the  ait 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  aun 
Already  his  Ereat  course  hath  run. 
Sea  the  dew-drops  liow  they  kiss 
Kvery  little  flowet  that  is ; 

Like  a  rnpe  of  crystal  beads. 
See  the  heaiT  clouds  low  falling, 
And  liriglit  Hefljierus  down  calling 
The  dead  night  tgaii  under  ground, 

Damps,  and  vapors  fly  apace. 
Hovering  o'er  die  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come 
StrikmsE  dead  both  bud  ami  bloom; 
Therefore,  from  such  danger,  lock 
Every  one  Ms  loved  flock; 
And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  witlitflit, 
Lest  the  wolf  corne  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day, 
Bear  a  lamb  or  idd  away ; 
Or  the  otaity  thievisli  fox 
Break  upon  your  aijuple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  those 

Let  one  eye  Ms  wTitcheB  keep, 
Wliile  tile  other  eye  doth  sleep; 
So  yoiL  shall  good  ahephetds  prove, 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  out  great  God.     Sweetest  slumbers, 
And  soft  silence,  fell  in  numbers 
On  yoiu:  eyelids  1    So,  ferewell  1 
Thus  1  end  my  eveiiiiisa  knell. 
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Sm  Waiter  RAr.Etoa,  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  men  England  lias  pro- 
(luoed,  WBS  born  in  the  pariah  of  Bndley  in  DevonsMra,  in  1553.  About  the 
yeac  1568  lie  entered  Chford,  where  he  continued  but  a  ehorl  tima,  for  in  tlia 
fallowing  year  ba  was  in  Franne,  whsiB  Hooter  says  "he  spent  good  part  of 
his  youth  in  -wars  and  martial  eieroiaas,"  Ha  asoaped  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bactbolnmew,  (Augnst,  1572,)  by  taking  refuge  with  Sk  Philip  Sidney  in  the 
house  of  Iha  English  ambaaaador.  In  1576  he  aoooinpanjad  hia  half  brother, 
Sit  Henry  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  Nawibundland ;  the  expedition  proved  un- 
fortunats,  but  it  doubtless  had  an  influence  in  laadmg  him  to  engage  in  sub- 
sequent expeditions  which  have  made  his  name  iamous.  He  soon  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  quean,  who,  in.  1584,  granted  him  a  patent  to  diacoTer  "auoli 
remote  heathen  and  beirbaroua  lands,  not  actually  poaaeaaed  .by  any  Christian 
prince,  as  to  him  might  aeera  good."  Two  ships  were  aoon  after  fitted  out 
!]y  Ralegh,  which  arriTed  on  the  coaat  of  Carolina  in  July.  They  ware  oom.- 
maiided  by  Phihp  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  who  look  possession  of  the 
conntiy  in  the  nEime  of  the  Tii^n  Queen,  and  called  it  Virginia.  In  1S85  he 
projected  a  aeoond  voyage,  and  seven  vessels  were  Bent  out,  which  arrived  at 
Roanoke,  an  island  in  Albemarle  Sound,  But  tlie  colonists  failed  in  their  ob- 
ject, and  in  July  37,  1580,  rettimed  to,England,  carrying  with  them,  for  tlie 
flrst  time,  that  nauaeous  weed,  tobaoot^  instead  of  diainoncla  and  gold.  In 
1504  he  matured  the  plan  of  his  first  voyage  tt)  Guiana — a  voyage  memorable 
in  hia  history,  as  it  was  eventually  die  oauae  of  his  destruction.  This  axpedi- 
llon  be  attended  in  person,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  aummer  of  1595, 
when  he  published  a  work,  entitled  "  Discovery  of  the  Lai^e,  BJoh,  and  Beau, 
lifiil  Empire  of  Guiana." 

But  his  fortune  fell  with  the  death  of  the  queen.  «  A  prince  from  the  north, 
widi  the  meanness  of  soul  which  has  no  parallel,  and  a  narrow  subtilty  of 
intellect  which  is  worse  than  folly,  ascended  the  Bridah  throne,  and  clianged 
the  Sice  and  character  of  the  court  and  flie  nation.  King  Jamea  frowned  upon 
Raleigh,  and  within  three  montha  entertained  a  charge  againat  him  fbr  high 
tteason,''  of  conspiring  to  dBthrone  the  king,  of  exciting  sedition,  and  of  en- 
deavoring to  establish  popery  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powera.  After  a  trial, 
perhaps  the  moat  diagrEicaful  in  die  annals  of  Engliah  jurisprudence,  be  waa 
condemned  to  lose  his  head.  Ha  was  reprieved,  however,  by  the  king,  but 
his  estates  were  taken  from  hhn,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  twelve 
years — a  period  the  best  employed  of  any  in  Ms  hfe,  as  he  there  composed 
the  great  work  on  which  his  literary  feme  chiefly  rests — "  The  History  of  the 
World."  In  lliH  year  1615  he  was  liberated  by  the  king,  who  wanted  him  ttr 
plan  and  conduct  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  and  in  1617  he  sailed  with  twelve 
vessels.  But  the  expedition  failed,  and  Sk  Walter's  death  was  determined 
on.  Finding  no  present  grounds  againat  him,  his  enemies  proceeded  on  the 
old  sentence,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  the  29ih  of  October,  1618,  dying  with 
the  same  daunfless  resolution  he  had  displayed  through  hia  life.  "  Wlio  is 
there,"  exclaims  Sir  Egerlon  Brydges,'  "tliat  will  not  read  with  a  heart  first 
expanding  with  admiration,  and  afterwards  wrung  with  resentment  and  sui- 

1  ntELd--aiD«aDlr  DfBHlel^lDthatmoBt&ifldnaUiiffDrrioDbB,  SITEgerton  Brfd^ei^fl  "ImnfLootive 
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tow,  the  slory  of  Kaleigh,  though  a  thousand  times  told !  K  there  were  no 
otliet  blots  on  James's  teign,  Kaleigh's  death  alone  would  render  it  intoletabla 
to  every  generous  and  raflecting  mind." 

Sir  WEJtet  Raleigh  is  no  less  distinguisliad  as  a  literary  character  llian  as 
an  expeiienced  navigator  and  a  valorous  knight  For  estent  of  knowledge 
and  Tatiet)'  of  talent,  he  was  midouhtedly  the  first  man  of  his  age.  The  work 
on  which  ills  feme  oMelly  rests  is  his  "  History  of  the  World,"  which  begins 
with  the  Creation,  and  ends  widi  the  downfall  of  the  Maoedooian  Empire, 
163  B,  C.i  Of  this  work  Home  remarks,  "it  is  the  best  model  of  that  ancient 
style,  which  some  writers  would  aiFeot  to  revive  at  present ;"  and  Professor 
Tytler,  the  Scotch  historian,  commends  it  as  "  rigorous,  purely  English,  and 
possesang  an  antique  riclmess  of  ornament,  similar  to  what  pleases  us  when 
we  see  some  ancient  priory  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare  it  witli  our 
more  modem  mansions.  It  is  laborious  without  being  heavy,  learned  witli- 
out  being  dry.  Its  narrative  is  clear  and  spirited,  and  llie  matter  coEected 
from  the  most  authentic  sources."  The  folkiwing  is  the  concluding  portion  of 
this  great  work,  a  passage  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Warburtoii,  lias  never 
been  equalled,  except  by  Milton  : — 

THE    FALL    OF    MIGHTY    EHPIKKS I'lIE    FOLLV    OF    AMBITION 

By  this  which  we  have  already  set  down  ia  seen  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  first  three  monarcliies  of  the  world,  whereof  the 
founders  and  erectors  thought  that  they  could  never  have  ended. 
Tliat  of  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  was  also  at  this  time  almost 
at  the  highest.  We  have  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  having  rooted  up  or  cut  down  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  the  world ;  but  after  some  continuance  it  shall 
begin  to  lose  the  beauty  it  had ;  the  storms  of  ambition  shall  beat 
her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  against  another,  her  leaves 
shall  fall  off,  her  limbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nationa 
enter  the  field  and  cut  her  down. 

Now  these  great  kings  and  conquering  nations  have  been  the 
subject  of  those  ancient  histories  which  have  been  preserved,  and 
yet  remain  among  us  ;  and  witha!  of  so  many  tragical  poets,  as, 
in  the  persons  of  powerful  princes  and  other  mighty  men,  have 
complained  against  infidelity,  time,  destiny,  and  most  of  all  against 
ihe  variable  success  of  worldly  things,  and  instability  of  fortune. 
To  these  undertakings  ihe  greatest  lords  of  the  world  have  been 
stirred  up,  latber  by  the  desire  of  feme,  which  plougheth  up  the 
air,  and  soweth  in  the  wind,  than  by  the  afiection  of  bearing  rule, 
which  draweth  after  it  so  much  vexation  and  so  many  cares.  And 
certainly,  as  fame  Jiath  often  been  dangerous  to  the  living,  so  it  is 
to  the  dead  of  no  use  at  all,  because  separate  from  knowledge. 
Which  were  it  otherwise,  and  the  extreme  ill  barga'  '  '' 
this  lasting  discourse  understood  by  them  which  a 
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they  themselves  would  then  rather  have  wished  to  have  stolen 
nut  of  the  world  without  noise,  than  to  be  put  in  mind  that  they 
have  purchased  the  report  of  their  actions  in  the  world  by  rapine, 
oppression,  and  cruelty ;  by  giving  in  sport  the  innocent  and 
laljoring  soul  to  the  idle  and  insolent,  and.  by  having  emptied 
the  cities  of  the  world  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  and  filled  them 
again  with  so  many  and  so  variable  sorts  of  sorrows. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  of  tbe  succession  and  continuance  of  this 
boundless  ambition  in  mortal  men,  we  may  add  to  that  which  hath 
been  already  said,  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world  have 
always  laid  before  them  the  actions,  but  not  the  ends  of  those 
great  ones  which  preceded  them.  They  are  always  transported 
with  the  glory  of  the  one,  but  they  never  mind  the  misery  of  the 
other,  till  they  find  the  experience  in  themselves.  They  neglect 
the  advice  of  Giod,  while  they  enjoy  life  or  hope  it ;  but  they  fol- 
low the  counsel  of  death  upon  his  first  approach.  It  is  he  that 
puts  into  man  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  without  speaking  a 
word,  which  God,  with  aU  the  words  of  his  law,  promises,  or 
threats,  doth  not  infuse.  Death,  which  hateth  and  destroyeth 
mau,  is  beheved ;  God,  which  hath  made  him  and  loves  him,  is 
always  deferred.  It  was  death  which  opened  the  conscience  of 
Charles  V.,  made  him  enjoin  his  son  Philip  to  restore  Navarre  ; 
and  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  coromand  that  justice  should 
be  done  upon  the  murderers  of  the  Protestants  in  Merindol  and 
Cabrieres,  which  till  then  he  neglected.  It  is  therefore  death 
alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know  himself.  He  telLs  tiie 
proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but  abjects,  and  humbles  them  at 
the  instant,  makes  them  cry,  complain,  and  repent,  yea,  even  to 
hate  their  forepast  happiness.  He  fakes  the  account  of  the  rich 
and  proves  him  a  beggar,  a  naked  beggar,  which  hath  interest  in 
nothing  but  the  gravel  that  fills  his  mouth.  He  holds  a  glass  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein 
their  deformity  and  rottenness,  and  they  acknowledge  it. 

O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death !  whom  none  could  ad¥ise, 
thou  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and 
whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the 
world,  and  despised ;  thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched 
greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered 
it  over  with  these  two  narrow  words — Hic  jacbt. 

Bfsides  his  great  work,  Sir  Waltei  wrote  a  large  nimiber  of  traots  and  trea- 
liees  upon  ■tarions  BulgeclB :  siioh  as  "  Maadms  of  State,  a  Compendium  of 
Govemmant:"  "TLe  Cabinet  Coiinoil,  containing  the  Chief  Arts  of  Empire, 
Sjc.  l"  on  the  "  Invention  of  Ships,  Anohore,  Conipass,  &c. ;"  "  Joomal  of  a 
Second  Voyage  to  Guiana;"  a  "Treatise  on  Mines  and  Minerals;"  and  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  others  on  ilivEas  snljjeots.  Sudi  were  the  Kteraiy  labors 
of  Ihb  i^slraordinary  man  ;  and  most  truthfully  hits  it  been  temarked,  that  as 
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"  aa  hi'torian,  a  navigator,  a  soldier,  and  a  politician,  be  rants  willi  the  firal 
characters  of  his  age  aad  oour.sry;  and  his  life  furnishes  the  mosl  unequivocal 
proof  lliat,  amid  tha  disaaodona  of  an  active  and  adventurous  life,  leisure  may 
always  be  found  ibr  the  cultivation  of  letters." 

But  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  did  not  eonlbiH  hiinself  to  prose;  lis  couried  tljfl 
Muses,  and  he  is  a  votary  of  whom  the  Muses  cannot  but  be  proud.  The 
poetry  he  has  left  ia  but  little ;  it  is  sufficient,  however,  to  discover  ihal,  had  he 
made  it  a  serious  pursuit,  he  would  have  equally  excelled  in  that,  as  he  has 
in  other  depavtments  of  learning.  Spenser,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
poetical  abilities,  styles  him.  "the  Summer's  Nightingale."!  The  following 
Ijieces  riolily  merit  any  ei 


A  DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   COtiNTRV  a 
Quivering  fears,  heart-tearing  Cares, 
Anxious  Siglis,  untimely  Teats, 
Fly,  fly  to  courts; 
Fly  to  fond  worldlings'  sports. 
Where  strain'd  Sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  still, 
And  Girief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will; 
Where  mirth's  but  muramety ; 
And  sorrows  only  real  be! 
Fly  finm  our  country  pastimes  !  fly. 
Sad.  troop  of  Iranian  misery; 
Come  serene  loots. 
Clear  as  die  crystal  brooks, 
Ot  the  pare  azured  heaven,  that  smiles  to  see 
The  riidi  attendance  of  our  poverty. 
Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 
Which  all  men  seek,  we  oniy  find. 
Abused  mortals  1  did  you  know 
Whero  joy,  hearl's-ease,  and  comforts  grow ; 
Zou'd  scorn  proud  lowers, 
And  seek  them  in  these  bowers, 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may  shako, 
But  blustering  Care  could  never  tempest  make, 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 
Here's  no  SintastiG  masque,  nor  dance, 
But  of  our  kids,  timt  frisk  and  pranoo: 
Nor  wars  are  seen. 
Unless  upon  flie  green 
Two  harmlsES  lamhs  are  hutting  one  the  other. 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run,  each  to  his  mollier ; 
And  wounds  are  never  found. 
Save  what  tlie  plough-share  gives  the  ground 
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Here  are  no  falEa  entrapping  bails, 
To  hasten  too,  loo  hasty  fetes ; 
Unless  il  be 
The  food  credulity 
Of  silly  hall,  which  worldling-lilts,  still  look 
Upon  tlie  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook ; 
Not  envy,  unlefiB  among 
Tte  birds,  liir  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 
Gol  let  the  diving  negro  seelc 
For  gems  liid  in  some  forlotn  creek ; 
We  all  pearls  scorn. 
Save  what  the  dewy  morn 
Congeals  upon  each  hltle  spire  of  grass, 
Whioli  oarelesa  shepherds  beat  Aown  as  tliey  pass; 
And  gold  ne'er  here  appears, 
Sa-se  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 
Blest  silent  grovesl  0  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery  1 
May  pure  contents 
For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these  mounlains, 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains ! 
Which  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a  fishing  here ! 

THE   NYMFh's   KBPLY  TO  THE  PASSIONATE   SHEPHERD.' 
If  all  the  world  and  Love  were  yoiuig, 
And  ttuth  on  every  Shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pleasures  might  my  passion  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
But  feding  flowers  in.  every  field, 
To  winter  floods  their  treasures  yield ; 
A  boney'd  tongue — a,  heart  of  gall. 
Is  Fancy's  sprii^,  but  SoiTow'a  fell. 
Thy  gown,  thy  slioes,  tiiy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Are  all  soon  wlther'd,  broke,  foi^ptten. 
In  Folly  ripe,  in  Reason  rotten. 
Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds. 
Thy  coral  cjEisps,  and  amber  studs. 
Can  me  with  no  endcements  move. 
To  live  with  lliee,  and  be  Ihy  love. 
But  could  Youth  last,  could  Love  still  breed  j 
Had  joys  no  date,  had  Age  no  need ; 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  hve  witli  tliee,  and  be  thy  love. 
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A    VISION    UPON    THE    FA.EB1B    HUBENE.' 
Metbouglit  I  saw  tlia  gi-Eivo,  whore  Lauta^  lay, 

■Williin  that  lemple,  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  burn ;  and,  passing  by  that  way, 

To  Bse  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame, 
Whose  tomb  fair  Love,  and  fairer  Virtue  kept: 

AU  suddenly  I  saw  the  Faerie  Queeoe ; 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept. 

And,  flom  thenoetbrth,  those  Graces  were  not  set 
For  Ijiey  this  Queen  attended ;  in  whose  stead 

OblivioQ  laid  him  down  on  laura's  hearse : 
Hereat  ^e  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed, 

And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pie 
Where  Homer's  sptight  did  trerahle  all  for  grief. 
And  cursed  the  access  of  tliat  oelesUal  thief  I 

THE  soul's  BRRAND.' 

Go,  Soul,  the  Body's  goest, 
Upon  a  thankless  errand ; 

Fear  not  to  touch  the  best; 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. 

Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 

And  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  Court  it  glows. 
And  sliines  like  painted  wood ; 

Go,  tell  the  Church  it  shows 
What's  good,  but  does  no  good. 

If  Court  and  Church  veply. 

Give  Court  and  Church  the  lie. 

Tell  Potentates,  they  live 

Acting,  but  oh !  their  actions 
Not  loved,  unless  they  pve ; 

"  Nor  stroi^,  but  by  their  factions. 
If  PotonlateB  reply, 
Give  Potentates  tlia  lie. 
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Tell  HI 

Tha 
Their  purpose  is  ambition ; 

Their  piactice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lis. 
Tell  tliose  that  bravs  it  most, 

They  beg  lot  mote  by  spending, 
Who,  in  theit  greatest  cost. 

Seek  Dothing  but  eoiamending. 
And  if  Ihey  malie  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 
Tell  Zeal  it  laclts  devotion ; 

Tell  Love  it  is  but  lost; 
Tell  Time  it  is  but  motion ; 

Tell  Flesh  it  is  but  dust : 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  Ue. 
Tell  Aga  it  daily  wasteth  [ 

Tell  Honor  how  italteis; 
Tell  Beauty  that  it  blasteth ; 

Tell  Favor  that  slie  falters : 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 
Tell  Wit  how  mnoh  it  wrangles 

In  fickle  points  of  nieeness ; 
Tell  Wisdom  she  entanglea 

And  if  tliey  do  reply, 
Then  give  them  botli  the  lie. 
Tell  Physic  of  her  boldness ; 

Tell  Skill  it  is  pietension  ; 
Tell  Cliatity  of  ooIdnesB ; 

Tell  Law  it  is  conlenlion; 
And  if  they  yield  reply, 
Then  give  them  still  the  lie. 
Tell  Fortune  of  her  bUndneas ; 

Tell  Nature  of  decay; 
Tell  Friendship  of  unkindness  ; 

Tell  Justice  of  delay: 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 
Tell  Arts  they  have  no  soundness, 

But  vary  by  esteeming ; 
Toll  Sdiools  lliBy  lack  profoundness. 

And  stand  loo  muoh  on  seemiiig. 
If  Arts  and  Schools  reply, 
Give  Arts  and  Scliools  the  lie. 
Tell  Faith  it's  Bed  the  city; 

Tel!  how  the  Country  ertetli ; 
Tell  Manhood,  shakes  off  pily; 

Tell  Viiiue,  least  prefettatli. 
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So,  when  thou  hast,  aa  I 
.  Commanded  Ihee,  done  blabbing 
Although  to  gise  the  lie 

Deserves  no  leaa  than  Etabbing ; 
Yet  etab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  lbs  Soul  can  kiiL 


■iltton  hy  Ealeigh  I 


You  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  m  these  my 
last  lines ;  my  love  I  send  you,  that  you  may  keep  when  I  am 
dead,  and  my  counsel,  that  you  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no 
ttiore.  I  would  not  with  my  will  present  you  sorrows,  dear  Bess; 
let  them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the  dust.  And 
seeing  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  I  shtJl  see  you  any  more, 
bear  my  destruction  patiently,  and  with  an  heart  like  youreelf. 

First,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart  can  conceive, 
or  my  words  express,  for  your  many  travails  and  cares  for  me ; 
which  though  they  have  not  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my 
debt  to  you  is  not  the  less ;  but  pay  it  I  never  shall  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bare  me  living,  that 

Jou  do  not  hide  youiself  many  days,  but  by  your  travails  seek  to 
elp  the  miserable  fortunes  and  the  right  of  your  poor  ch.ild.  Tour 
mourning  cannot  avail  me  that  am  but  dust. 

Thirdly,  yon  shall  underetand,  that  my  lands  were  conveyed 
bona  Jide  to  my  child ;  the  writings  were  drawn  at  midsummeT 
was  twelve  months,  as  divers  can  witness ;  and  I  trust  my  blood 
will  quench  their  malice  who  desired  my  slaughter,  that  they  will 
not  seek  also  to  kiU  you  and  yours  with-  extreme  poverty.  To 
what  friend  to  direct  you  I  know  not,  for  all  mine  have  left  me  in 
the  true  time  of  trial.  Most  sorry  am  I,  that,  being  thus  9urprise<l 
by  death,  I  can  leave  you  no  better  estate ;  God  hath  prevented 
all  my  determinations, — that  great  God  which  worketh  all  in  all; 
and  if  you  can  live  free  from  want,  care  for  no  more,  for  the  rest 
is  but  a  vanity :  love  God,  and  begin  betimes — in  him  you  shall 
find  true,  everlasting,  and  endless  comfort ;  when  you  have  tra- 
vailed and  wearied  yourself  with  all  sorts  of  worldly  cogitations, 
you  shall  sit  down  by  sorrow  in  the  end.  Teach  your  son  also  to 
serve  and  fear  God  whilst  he  is  young,  that  the  fear  of  Giod  may 
grow  up  in  him  ;  then  wiU  God  be  an  husband  to  you,  and  a 
father  to  him — an  husband  and  a  fatiier  tliat  can  never  bo  taken 
from  you. 

Baylie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six  hundred; 
in  Jemesey  also  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear  wife,  I  beseech 
you,  for  m_y  soul's  sake,  pay  all  poor  men,     When  I  am  dead,  no 
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doubt  you  shall  be  much  sought  unto,  for  the  world  thinks  I  v/as 
very  rich :  have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater 
misery  can  befall  you  in  this  life,  than  to  become  a  prey  uato  the 
world,  and  after  to  be  despised.  I  speak  (God  knows")  not  to  dis- 
suade you  from  marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  botn.  in  respect 
of  God  and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor  you 
mine  ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath  divided  me  from 
the  world,  and  you  from  me.  Remember  your  poor  child  for  his 
father's  sake,  who  loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate.  I  sued  for 
my  life,  but  God  knows  it  waa  for  you  and  yours  that  I  desired 
it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  child  is  the  child  of  a  true 
man,  who  in  his  own  respect  deapiselh  death  and  his  misshapen 
and  ugly  forms.  I  cannot  write  much ;  God  knows  how  hardly 
I  steal  this  time  when  all  sleep ;  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  sepa- 
rate my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  body,  which 
living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in  Sherboume,  or  Exe- 
ter church  by  my  father  and  mother.  I  can  say  no  more;  time 
and  death  call  me  away.  The  everlasting  God,  powerful,  infi- 
nite, and  inscrutable  God  Ahnighty,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the 
true  light  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  forgive  my  persecutors  and  false  accusers,  and  send  us 
to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom.  My  dear  wife,  farewell;  bless 
my  boy,  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in 
his  arms. 

Tours  that  was,  hut  now  not  mine  oivn, 

Walter  RALisreH. 


LADY  ELIZABETH  CAREY.i 
Or  the  history  of  this  lafly,  nolliing  Bstisfaoloty  can  ba  obtained.  She  wniti 
a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Mariam,  the  fair  Qiieen  of  Jewry,"  written  by  tha 
learned,  virtuoua,  and  truly  noble  lady,  "E.  C.  1613,"  It  is  wrjtlea  m  ol 
lernate  verse,  and  with  a  chotue  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedians 
She  died  proliably  some  time  in  the  reign  of  James  die  First.  Tlie  toUowini 
JH  the  chorus  in  Aot  IV.  of  Maiiam  :— 

ON    FOKGIVENESS    OF 


For  who  ibi^vea  witliout  a  further  strife. 
His  adversary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said, 
To  win  the  heart,  than  orerthrow  Ihe  head. 
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But  if  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind, 
In  base  revenge  there  is  no  horioi  won. 
Who  would  a  worthy  ooursge  overthrow, 
Aiid  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthlesH  BieT 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great  and  caunol  yield ; 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proves  thetn  poor ; 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power,  but  seld 
The  weakest  lion  will  Uie  loudest  roar. 
Truth's  school  for  certain  doth  this  same  allow, 
High-heartedneas  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 

A  nobis  heart  doth  teach  a  virtuons  scorn, 

To  acorn  to  owe  a  duty  overloi^; 
To  soom  to  be  ftjr  benefits  forborne, 


Tosc 

But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  have, 

Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind ; 
Do  wa  his  bocfy  from  out  fury  save, 

And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  our  mind  t 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be, 
Than  make  his  foe  more  wordiy  iar  than  he  ? 

Had  Mariam  scorn'd  to  leave  a  due  nnpai<l, 

She  would  to  Herod  dien  have  paid  her  love ; 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  passion  sway'd. 
To  fix  her  thoughts  all  injury  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.     Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud, 
Long  fiunous  life  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 


SAMUEL  DANIEL.     1563— 1S19. 


We  know  but  little  of  the  personal  history  of  Samuel  Daniel.  Ha  was  the 
eon  of  a  music  msslei,  and  was  bom  Bear  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1502.  In  1579  he  entered  Oxford,  and  left  it  at  the  end  of  three  years  with- 
out talang  his  degree.  Towards  ttie  close  of  his  life  he  retired  To  a  Ikrm  in 
bis  native  county,  and  died  in  1619. 

His  most  elaborate  work  is  "The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the 
Houses  of  Tork  and  Lancaster,"  wbidi  is  rather  an  uninteresting  work,  for 
the  reason  that  you  see  in  it  more  of  die  correotoess  of  the  annalist  than  iho 
fancy  of  the  poet.  Sound  morali^,  prudential  wisdom,  and  occasional  toochei 
of  the  pathetic,  delivered  in  a  style  of  great  perspicuity,  will  be  recognised 
throughout  his  work ;  but  neither  warmth,  passion,  nor  subHmity,  n^r  the 
most  distant  trace  of  enthusiasm,  can  be  found  to  animate  the  mass.  But 
some  of  his  minor  poems,  especially  his  moral  epistles,  have  sreat  merit, 
nboundii^  in  original  thought,  expressed  in  clear,  ample,  and  vigorous  lan- 
guage. A  very  discriminating  and  candid  critic  says,  « We  find  both  in  his 
poetry  and  prose  Euoh  a  legitimate  and  rational  flow  of  language,  as  ap- 
pcoaeiies  nearer  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  than  the  sixteenth  uenljry,  and 
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EUTTANIBITy. 
He  that  of  each  a  height  hath  built  his  mind, 
And  rear'd  the  dwellii^  of  his  thoughta  so  strong, 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  bia  resolved  powers;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same; 
What  a  &ir  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  snrvey! 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  dolh  he  look  down 
Upon  those  lower  regions  of  turmoil  1 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  maitJy  beat 
On  flesh  and  blood :  where  honor,  power,  renown. 
Are  only  gay  affliotions,  golden  toil ; 
Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarohs'  wars 
Hut  only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  eveimote  the  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  r^ht :  the  ill-sucoeeding  mars 
The  fMiest  and  the  best-faced  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice,  he  sees,  (as  if  seduced,)  still 
Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  ill. 

He  sees  the  face  of  right  1'  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colors,  ail  atdres, 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  make  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees,  that  let  deceit  work  what  it  can. 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  higli  desires. 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint,  and  mock  this  smoke  of  wit 

And  whilst  disnaught  ambition  comjiasses, 
And  is  encompassed ;  whilst  as  crsifl  deceives. 
And  la  deceived ;  whilst  man.  dofli  ransack  man. 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress; 
And  th'  inlietitaooe  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes ;  be  looks  thereon 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye, 
And  bears  no  ventiire  in  impiety. 

Thus,  madam,  fares  that  man,  that  hath  prepared 
A  test  for  his  desires;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him ;  and  hath  leam'd  this  book  of  man, 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailly;  and  compared 
The  best  of  gloiy  with  her  sufferings : 
By  whom,  I  see,  you  labot  all  you  can 
To  plant  youc  heart ;  and  set  your  thoughts  as  near 
His  glorious  mansion  as  your  powers  can  bear. 

£tl!lli  » lit  aanlin  i^  Cu 
cat  of  Daniel  In  Hefljday'B  "Eeautlea  of  AncleJitEnKlIabPoetrjr;"  lutheR 
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The  Mortdng  be/ore  M>  Mwder  in  Pom/ret  Castlt. 
WlielJiet  Iha  bohI  raceiveB  intelligence, 
Ejr  her  neat  genius,  of  the  tody's  end, 
&xiA  so  impEirts  a  sudiiess  to  the  sense, 
Foregoing  ruin  whetelo  it  doth  tend ; 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  oonfarenCB 
With  ptifound  aleaj),  and  so  doth  wavnii^  send, 
By  proplielising  droairjs,  what  hurt  is  near, 
And  gives  die  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : 
However,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  idng, 
ToBs'd  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound, 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  grouad ; 
Feels  sudden  ten-or  bring  cold  shivering; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound ; 
His  senses  droop,  Lis  steady  eyes  unquiok, 
And  muoli  he  alls,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 
The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 
After  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  pain, 
Out  at  a  httle  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 
Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  open  plain, 
Where  others'  Uber^  makes  him  complain 
The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  more, 
Conferrir^  captive  crowns  with  iieedom  poor. 
O  happy  nrnn,  s(ulh  he,  that  lo  I  see, 
Grazing  his  cattle  in  thosa  pleasant  fields, 
If  he  but  knew  liis  good.    How  blessed  he 
That  feels  not  what  afflicUon  greatness  yields! 
Other  than  what  ho  is  he  would  not  be. 
Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wields. 
Thine,  thine  is  that  true  life :  tiiat  is  to  Uve 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve, 
Thoa  wtt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  lire. 
And  heai'st  of  others'  harms,  but  fearest  none ; 
And  there  fliou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  wno  triumph,  who  do  inoaa. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  inquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone, 
And  pitlsst  this  my  miserable  iall; 
For  pity  must  have  part — envy  not  all. 
Thrioe  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore. 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  jou  sea ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  wliile  yourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  wliat  we  be ; 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil, 
Stiil  eeekuig  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil. 
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GILES  FUCTCHER.     1588—1023 


This  truly  pleasing  CliristiEiii  poet,  the  brotlier  of  Piiineas  FlctoLer,  who, 
m  tlie  words  of  old  Antony  Wood,  "was  equally  beloved  of  the  Muses  and 
Graoes,"  was  bom  15B8.  But  very  little  is  known  of  Ms  life.  He  has,  how- 
ever, immortalized  his  name  by  that  beaulifnl  poem  endtied,  "ChriBt'a  Victory 
and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  after  Death :"  a  poem  which 
displays  gfeat  sweetness,  united  to  harmony  of  numbers.  Headley  stylea  il 
"rich  and  pictureaque,"  and  Campbell'  says,  that  "inferior  as  he  is  to  Speii 
sei  and  Milton,  he  might  be  figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  B  linh  oi 

of  both,  and  evidenfly  gave  hints  to  the  latter,  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subjcci. 
with  Paradise  Regained." 


When  1  remember  Christ  oar  burden  bears, 

.  1  look  ibr  glory,  but  Imd  misery ; 
I  kjok  for  joy,  but  find  a  sea  of  tears ; 

I  look  that  we  should  live,  and  find  Him  die ; 
I  look  for  angels'  songs,  and  hear  Him  ciy ; 
Thus  what  I  look,  I  cannot  firul  so  well; 
Or,  tittlier,  what  I  find  I  oannot  tell  i 
These  banks  so  narrow  are,  those  streams  so  5>iglily  s 
Clirist  sufiers,  and  in  this  his  tears  begin ; 

Suffers  for  ua — and  our  joy  springs  in  this  ; 
Suffers  to  death — here  is  his  manhood  seen ; 
Suffers  to  rise — and  here  his  Godhead  is ; 
For  man,  that  could  not  by  himself  have  ris', 
Out  bl  the  grave  dotli  by  the  Godhead  rise ; 
And  God,  that  could  not  die,  in  manliood  dies. 
That  we  in  both  might  hva  by  that  sweet  saotiiioe. 
A  tree  was  first  the  instrument  of  strife. 

Where  Eve  to  sin  her  soul  did  prostiliita; 
A  tree  is  now  the  insttument  of  life, 
Though  ill  tliat  trunk  and  this  fair  body  suit  [ 
Ahl  cursed  tree,  and  yet  0  blessed  fVaitl 
That  death  to  Him,  this  life  to  us  doth  give : 
Strange  is  the  cure,  when  things  past  cure  revive, 
And  the  Physician  dies  to  make  his  patient  live. 
Sweet  Eden  was  die  arbor  of  delight, 

Yet  in  his  honey-flowers  our  poison  blew ; 
Sad  Gellisemao,  the  bower  of  baleful  niglit. 
Where  Christ  a  health  of  poison  for  us  drew, 
Yet  all  our  honey  in  that  poison  grew : 
So  w©  from  sweetest  flowers  could  suck  our  bane. 
And  Christ  fiism  bitter  venom  could  again 
Extract  life  out  of  death,  and  pleasure  out  of  pnin. 
A  man  was  first  the  author  of  our  fall, 
A  Man  is  now  the  author  of  our  rise ; 

J  Spf  JTOfni,  vol.  lL  p.  306. 
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A  garden  was  the  place  we  perisli'd  all, 
A  garden  is  llie  place  He  pays  our  price : 
And  tbe  old  serpenl,  with  a  new  derioe, 
Hath  found  a  way  himaelf  for  m  beguile: 
So  he,  that  all  men  tangled  in  his  wile, 
la  now  by  oiie  Man  caught,  beguiled  with  his  own  guili 
Tlie  dewy  night  had  widi  her  frosty  sliade 

Immantled  all  the  world,  and  the  stiff  ground 
Sparkled  in  ice;  only  the  Lord  that  made 
All  for  Himself,  Himself  dissolved  fbunii, 
Sweat  without  heat,  and  bled  without  a  wound; 
Of  heaven  and  eartli,  and  God  and  man  forloie, 
ThricB  begging  help  of  those  whose  sins  he  bore. 
And  ihrioe  denied  of  those,  not  to  deny  had  sivore. 


FRANCIS  BACON.     1561- 


he  Blflfyrlte,  Bind  TiUlyjohi'd, 


FttiKCis  Bacom,  Viaoount  of  St.  Alhaiia,'  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng 
iand,  was  born  in  London,  January  22, 1561.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nioliolas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  He  entered  Cambridge  at  Cie  eaily  age 
of  thirteen,  and  ^^r  pending  Ibur  years  there,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  liis  zealous  application  to  study,  and  for  the  esfraordinaiy  maturity  of  hia 
understanding,  he  went  abroad  and  travelled  in  France.  Bui  his  felher  dying 
suddenly  in  1579,  and  leaTing  bat  very  little  property,  he  hastily  returned  to 
England,  and  prosecuted  die  study  of  the  law.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
l>hi!osophy,  for  not  far  fiom  this  period  he  planned  bis  great  work,  "  The 
InBtamation  of  tJie  Sciences."  In  1590  he  obtained  the  post  of  counsel  extra- 
ordinary to  the  queen,  and  three  years  afler  he  had  a  seat  in  parliament  fi»ra 
Middleaer.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  new  honors  awaited  him.  He  was 
knighted  in  1603.  In  1607  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Benedict  Barnliam, 
Esq.,  alderman  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  a  considerable  fortmie,  but  no 
children.  In  suhseciuent  years  he  obtained  successively  the  offices  of  king's 
counsel,  solicitor  general,  and  attorney  general.  In  1017  the  king  presented 
die  great  seal  to  him;  in  1613  he  obtained  the  title  of  lord  high  chaiuteUorof 
England,  and  about  six  months  aflet  the  title  of  Baron  of  Verulam,  which  title 
gave  place  in  the  ibllowing  year  to  that  of  Tiaoount  of  St.  Alhaiis.  But  a 
^*  tilling  frost'*  was  soon  to  nip  tliese  buds  of  honor :  hia  fall  and  disgrace 

J  T]ila  tri  a  tavm  ID  EcrUaivJablre»  Eamana  (4r  the  two  batUes  fought  In  K&l  sjid  KQMietwcm  the 
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ware  at  liand.  In  1631  a  parliainentaiy  inquivy  was  instituted  into  hia  con- 
duct as  judge,  which  etidad  in  !iis  condemnation  and  di^jaoe,  for  having 
received  raimeioos  presents  or  liribea  from  parties  wlioee  oases  were  btoi^lit 
before  lilm  for  decision.  He  fully  confessed  to  die  twenty-diree  artictea  of 
fraud,  deceit,  raal-ptacdce,  and  coirupfion  which  were  laid  to  )iis  eliorge; 
and  when  wailed  on  by  a  committee  of  tlie  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to 
inquire  whetlier  the  confession  was  subscribed  by  liimEel^  he  answered,  "  It 
is  my  hand,  my  act,  my  heart:  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a 
broken  reei"  He  was  fined  ;E40,000;  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  and  de- 
clared incapable  of  any  office  or  employment  in  the  stale.  Aflar  a  short  con- 
finement be  was  released,  and  in  1625  obtained  a  full  pardon.  He  died  on 
the  ath  of  April,  1626. 

The  Ibllowii^  are  the  most  important  wovks  of  this  wonderfiil  man: 
I.  His  "  Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  MoraL"  Tliey  were  published  in  1596, 
BO  tliat  Shakspeare,  who  lived  twenty  years  after,  and  during  which  time 
wrote  liis  best  plays,  had  the  benefit  of  their  perusal:  and  what  delight  and 
what  ptofll  must  finch  a  genius  as  his  have  derived  from  them;  for  no  book 
contains  a  greater  fund  of  useful  knowle^e,  or  displays  a  more  intiinate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  life  and  manners.  "It  maybe  read,"  says  the  great 
Scotch  philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart,  "  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours, 
and  yel,  after  the  twentiedi  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in  it  some- 
thing overlooked  before." 

3.  "The  Proflcience  and  Advancement  of  Learning."  This  formfi  the 
flrst  part  of  his  great  work  afterwards  published  mider  the  title  of  Instcem-alk 
Saerttiamm,  "  The  Hefbrm  in  the  Study  of  the  Sciences."  It  is  divided  into 
two  books:  the  first  chiefly  considers  the  objectiona  to  learnit^,  and  points  out 
the  many  impediments  to  its  prc^ess:  the  aecond,  the  dislribntion.  of  know- 
lac^e,  which  he  divides  into  tliree  parts.  "  The  parts  of  buman  learning," 
says  he,  "  liave  reference  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning :  History  to  his  Memory,  Poesy  to  his  Imagination,  and 
Philosophy  to  his  Reason."  He  gives  also  a  full  genealogical  table  of  know- 
ledge, agreeably  to  this  distribution.     Tills  is  a  work  of  vast  learning. 

3.  His  celebrated  treatise  "  Of  the  Wisdom  and  Learning  of  the  Ancients." 
The  object  of  this  is  to  show  that  all  the  allegories  and  febles  of  antiquity 
have  some  concealed  meaning,  which  had  never  been  sufiidently  explained. 
In  the  interpretation  of  these  ancient  mysteries,  he  lias  displayed  his  re- 
markable sagacity  and  penetration,  besides  interspersing  tbrougliout  vaiioua 
important  observations  on  collateral  subjects. 

4.  The  Jflwmn  Ofgimam,  or  "  New  Instrument,"  or  "  Metliod  of  Studying 
the  Sciences."  This  is  tlie  great  work  which  has  immortalized  his  ntime,  and 
pteced  him  at  the  head  of  tlie  pliilosophic  world.  The  great  Greek  philoso- 
pher Aristotle  called  his  philosophical  work  the  "  Organum."  Tlie  "  Method" 
which  ha  adopted  in  scjentifio  inquiries  was  tatlier  to  frame  systems  and  lay 
down  principles,  and  then  to  seek  or  make  things  conform  tlisreto.  But  Lord 
Bacon,  in  hia  "  New  Method,"  insists  upon  flie  duty  of  carefully  ascertaining 
facts  in  the  first  place,  Eind  then  reasoning  upon  them  towards  conclusions. 
« Man,"  he  says,  "  who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  act  and 
understand  no  further  than  he  has,  either  in  qiperation  or  in  corrtsmplalion,  ob- 
served of  tlie  method  and  order  of  nature."  And  again,  "  Men  have  sought 
to  make  a  world  icom.  (heir  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  ftom  tiieir  own 
minds  all  the  materials  which  they  employed :  but  if;  instead  of  doing  so. 
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ami  not  opinions  to  reason  aboiil^  and  might  uWiiiately  bava  ari/ivad  at  the 
hnowledge  of  the  laws  wiiioh  goyem  liie  material  world."  Time  Bacon 
establiilied  the  metliod  of  Iniluciion'  as  tlie  oiJy  true  key  to  tlie  temple  of 
IcnowledgB,  and  haa  therefore  been  called  the  Father  of  the  Inductive  Phi- 
losophy. "  The  power  and  compass,"  says  Prcrfessoc  Playfair,  "  of  a  mind 
which  could  Ibrra  such  a  plan  befbrehand,  and  tvace  not  merely  tlie  ontline. 
but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences  which  did  not  yet 
exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  socceedii^  ages."  ' 

Such  is  a  brief  and  meagre  view  of  the  wonderftil  inteUectual  labors  of 
this  eitcaordinary  man.  He  was  not  insensible  of  their  valne,  for  his  last 
will  contains  this  remarkable  pass^e;  "My  name  and  memory  I  leave  !(■ 
loreign  nations  and  to  my  own  country  after  some  time  is  passed  over." ' 

DIVERSE    OBJECTS    OF    MEN    TO    GAIN    KNOWLEDGE, 

Men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge 
sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite; 
sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  some- 
times for  ornament  and  reputatioQ  ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them 
to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction  ;  and  most  limes  for  lucie  and 
profession  ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  man.  As  if  there  were 
sought  ill  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
resUess  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to 
walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a 
proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon  {  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground 
for  strife  and  contention  ;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a 
rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of 
man's  estate, 

PRUSERVATION    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

As  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven  or  the  springs  oi 
the  earth,  doth  scatter  and  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be 
collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may,  by  union,  comfort 
and  sustain  itself;  and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  man  hath 
framed  and  made  spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  p^wls ; 
which  men  have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn  with 
accomplishments  of  magnificence  and  state,  as  well  as  of  use  and 
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necessity  :  so  knowledge,  whether  ii  descend  from  divine  inspira- 
tion or  spring  from  human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to 
oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  hooks,  traditions,  conferences, 
and  places  appointed,  as  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  for  the 
receipt  and  comforting  the  same. 


The  pleasure  and  dehght  of  knowledge  and  learning  far  sur- 
passeth  all  other  in  nature ;  for  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections 
ao  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining 
of  desire  or  victory  exceedelh  a  song  or  a  dinner ;  and  must  not, 
of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  understanding 
exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  aifections  T  We  see  in  all  other  plea- 
sures there  is  a  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure,  de- 
parteth ;  which  showeth  wel!  they  be  but  deceits  of  pleasnre,  and 
not  pleasure,  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased  and  not  the 
quality;  and  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars,^ 
and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy  5  but  of  knowledge  there 
is  no  satiety, *  but  satisfaction  atid  appetite  are  perpetually- inter- 
changeable ;  and  therefore  appeareth  to  be  good,  in  itself  simply, 
without  fallacy  or  accident. 

THE    USES    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  and  fierce- 
ness of  men's  minds:  though  a  hltle  superficial  learning  doth 
rather  work  a  contrary  effect.  It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity, 
and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  acquainting  the  mind  to  baJance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to 
turn  back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to  accept 
of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried.  It  taketh  away  vain  admira- 
tion of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness  :  for  all  things 
are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
great.  For  novelty,  no  man  wadeth  in  learning  or  contemplation 
thoroughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in  his  heart,  "  I  know  no- 
tking.^'  Neither  can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets, 
that  goeth  behind  the  curtain,  and  adviseth  well  of  the  motion. 
And  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  after  that  he  was 
used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great  conquests  of  the  spacious  pro- 
vinces in  Asia,  when  he  received  letters  out  of  Greece,  of  some 
fights  and  services  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  passage,  or 
a  fort,  or  some  walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  "  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice, 
'lilt  the  old  tales  went  of."     So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  upon 
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tlie  universal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth,  with  men  upon  it,  the 
divineness  of  souls  excepted,  will  not  seem  much  other  thLn 
an.  ant-hill,  where  some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their 
young,  and  some  g'o  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dust, 
ll  talceth  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or  adverse  fortune; 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue,  and  imperfec- 
tions of  manners.  Pot  if  a  man's  mind  be  deeply  seasoned  with 
the  consideration  of  the  mortality  and  corruptible  nature  of  things, 
he  will  easily  concur  with  Epictetus,  wLo  went  forth  one  day,  and 
saw  a  woman  weeping;  for  her  pitcHer  of  earth  that  was  hroken ; 
and  went  forth  the  next  day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  hot 
son  that  was  dead ;  and  thereupon  said,  "  Yesterday  I  saw  a  fra- 
gile thing  broken,  to-day  I  have  seen  a  mortal  (king  die,"  And 
therefore  Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  know- 
ledge of  causes,  and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  together. 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  remedies  which 
learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
purging  the  ill  humors,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  some- 
times helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  some- 
times healing  the  wounds  and  exukerations  thereof,  and  the  like ; 
and  therefore  I  will  conclude  with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which 
is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  he  fixed  or 
settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  fo  be  capable  and  suscepti- 
ble of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  descend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  plea- 
sure of  that  most  pleasant  hfe,  which  consists  in  our  daily  feeling 
ourselves  to  become  better.  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he  will 
learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously,  but  not  much 
to  increase  them:  the  faults  he  hath,  he  will  learn  how  to  hide 
and  color  them,  b«t  not  much  to  amend  them :  like  an  ill  mower, 
that  mows  on  still  and  never  whets  bis  scythe.  Whereas,  with 
the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employ- 
ment thereof. 


Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their 
chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring ;  for  ornament, 
is  in  discourse;  and  for  abihty,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of 
particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots, 
and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too 
much  for  ornament,  is  affectation;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by 
their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar;  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
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plants,  that  need  pruning  hy  study ;  and  studies  themselves  do 
give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  fxcept  they  he  bounded  in 
by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them,  and  wise  men  use  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  ahove  them,  won  by  ob- 
servation. Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  tallc  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  :  that  is,  some  hooka  are 
to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  hooks  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of 
them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important  ar- 
guments, and  the  meaner  sort  of  hooks ;  else  distilled  books  are, 
like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and, 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  bad  need  have  a  great  memory ; 
if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read 
little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he 
doth  not. 


It  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a 
iiltJe  or  superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind 
of  man  to  atheism ;  hut  a  further  proceeding  therein  doth  bring 
the  mind  back  again  to  religion  :  for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy, 
when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer 
themselvea  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may 
induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man 
passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  (he  dependence  of  causes,  and  the 
works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  poets, 
he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must 
needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude,  there- 
fore, let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied 
moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be 
too  well  studied  in  the  Book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the  Book  of 
God's  works  f  divinity  or  philosophy ;  but  rather  let  men  en- 
deavor an  endless  progress,  or  proficiency  in  both :  only  let  men 
beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling ;  to 
use,  and  not  to  ostentation  ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely 
mingle,  or  confound  these  learnings  together. 

THE    IMMORTALITY    OB    LITBRAKV    FANE. 

s  conclude  with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  knowlelge 


and  learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire, 
ivhich  is  immortahty  or  continuance :  for  to  this  tendeth  ^ 
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tion,  and  raising  of  houses  awd  families ;  to  this  tendeth  buildings, 
foundations,  and  monuments ;  to  tliis  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory, 
fame,  and  celebration,  and  in  effect  the  strength  of  all  other  hu- 
mane desires ;  we  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of  power  or  of  the 
hands.  For,  have  not  the  verses  of  Homer  contitkued  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  and  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  let- 
ter ;  during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities, 
have  been  decayed  and  demolished  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
true  pictures  or  statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Cffisar,  no,  nor  of  the 
kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years.  For  the  originals 
cannot  last :  and  the  copies  cannot  but  Jose  of  the  life  and  truth. 
But  the  images  of  men's  wits  and  knowledge  remain  in  books,  ex- 
empted from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renova- 
tion. Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they 
generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking 
and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages.  So 
that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which 
carrielh  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  conso- 
ciateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how 
irmch  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass 
through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  partici- 
pate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions  the  one  of  the 


JOHN  DONNE.     1573—1031. 

Jons  DoNNK,  D.  D.,  though  during  his  life  most  popular  aa  a  poet,  is  now 
cliiefly  vaiued  for  his  prose  wriliogs.  He  wos  horn  ia  I«ndon,  in  1573,  of 
Roman  CathoUc  parents,  but  after  cornpleting  his  fitudiea  at  Oxford,  lie  em- 
braced Prolestanlism,  and  became  seotetaiy  to  lord  chancellor  Ellesmere. 
Falling  in  love  ivifii  the  chancellor's  niece,  he  maitied  her  privately,  for  which 
he  was  disaiissed  from,  his  office,  and  even  imprisoned.  He  was  scon  re- 
leased from  his  confinement,  and  having  "  taken  orders,"  tlie  king  (Jntnes  I.) 
made  him  one  of  his  diaplaina,  at  whose  request,  also,  he  was  presented  with 
tlie  degree  of  D.  D.  b^  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Subsequently,  he  be- 
came  prCiicher  of  Lincoln's  Itm,  and  received  several  other  church  honors, 
■md  died  March,  1631. 

Donne's  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires,  letters,  epigrams,  divine  poema, 
ancl  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  procured  for  him  among  his  contemporaries  an 
extraordinary  diate  of  reputation,  hut  now  he  is  almost  entirely  foi^^atten. 
Either  Bitrema  does  him  ininatice.  Thoi^h  he  has  not  mnch  hannnny  of 
vsrsiflcation,  and  hut  httle  lumphcity  and  naturalness  in  tlioi^ht  BJia  esprea- 
sion,  yet  be  esliibits  much  erudition,  united  to  an  oinberance  of  wit,  and  to 
a  fenoy,  rich,  vivid,  and  piotuiesqne,  though,  at  tlie  same  time,  it  nuiat  be  con- 
fessed, not  a  httle  fentaslical.   Dr.  Jolmson,  in  his  hfe  of  Cowlej',  considers  liim 
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fecultv  or  wittily  iissoeiating  llie  mosl  widely  discordant  images,  and  present- 
ing ideas  undec  the  most  remote  and  fenoiful  aspects. 

His  prose  writings  consist  chiefly  of  Betmons,  whieli,  thoingli  they  liave  Eooie 
of  die  faults  of  liia  poetry,  are  fiiU  of  rich,  condensed,  and  vigorous  thouglit, 
and,  what  is  far  better,  show  tlie  author  to  be  an  eminendy  holy  man.  As  a 
preacher,  old  Izaak  Walton  says  of  him,  "  he  is,  in  earnest,  weeping  soine- 
times  for  his  audience,  somedxnes  with  them;  always  preachii^  to  himself; 
like  an  angel  from  a  cloud,  but  in  none  ;  carryii^  some,  as  St  Paul  was,  to 
heaven,  in  holy  raptnres,  and  enticing  others  by  a  sacred  art  and  courtship  to 
amend  theit  lives;  here  picturing  a  vice  so  as  to  mate  it  ugly  to  those  that 
practised  it ;  and  a  virtue  so  as  to  ojalte  it  beloved  by  those  tliat  loved  it  not ; 
and  all  this  with  a  most  particular  grace,  and  an  inexpressible  addition  of 
comeliness." ' 

The  following  presents  a  very  fair  specimen  of  his  pjetry:  indeed,  it  is 
rnocfi  simple  and  natural  than  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  simile  of  the  com- 
paascB,  wliatever  may  be  Ibor^ht  of  its  beauty  or  iimess,  is  certainly  original. 

THE   FAREWELL. 
As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away, 
And  whisper  to  tieir  souls  to  go ; 
Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say, 
The  breath  goes  novi' — and  some  say,  no ; 
So  Jet  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise. 
No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh-tempests  move ; 
Twsie  pro&nation  of  our  joys 
To  tell  die  lai^  our  love. 
Moving  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  feats, 
Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant: 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres, 
Though  greater  fin,  is  innocent. 
Dull,  stiblunary  lovers'  love 
(Wliose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
Absence,  because  it  doth  remove 
Those  diings  which  alimented  it 
But  we're  by  love  so  much  refined, 
That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is ; 
Inter-assured  of  die  mind, 
Careless  eyes,  Kps,  and  hands  to  miss. 
Oui  two  souls,  therefbre,  (wliieh  are  one,) 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  bieaeh,  but  an  expansion. 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  Ineat 
If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  foot  malcea  no  show 
To  move,  but  doth,  if  di'  other  do. 
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And  tliougb  it  in  the  centre  ait. 
Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  loam, 
It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it, 
And  grows  ersct  as  that  cdmes  home. 
Sunh  wilt  tliou  be  to  me,  who  most 
Lilta  th'  other  foot,  obhqnely  run ; 
Thy  firmnesH  msikea  my  circles  just. 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 


The  Psalms  are  the  manna  of  the  church.  As  manna  tasted  to 
every  man  hke  that  he  hked  best,  so  do  the  Psahna  minister  in- 
structioa  and  satisfaction  to  every  man,  in  every  emergency  and 
occasion.  David  was  not  only  a  clear  prophet  of  Christ  himself, 
but  a  prophet  of  every  particular  Christian;  he  foretells  what  I, 
what  any  shall  do,  and  suffer,  and  say.  And  as  the  whole  Book 
of  Psalms  is  (as  the  spouse  speaks  of  the  came  of  Christ)  an  oint- 
ment poured  out  upon  all  sorts  of  sores,  a  cerecloth  that  supples 
all  bruises,  a  balm  that  searches  all  wounds ;  so  are  there  some 
certain  Psalms  that  are  imperial  Psalms,  that  command  over  all 
affections,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  occasions,  catholic,  uni- 
versal Psalms,  that  apply  themselves  lo  all  necessities. 


If  you  be  0.  holy  people,  you  are  also  a  royal  priesthood ;  if  you 
be  all  God's  saints,  you  are  all  God's  priests  ;  and  if  you  be  his 
priests,  it  is  your  office  to  preach  too ;  as  we  by  words,  you  by 
yoiir  holy  works ;  as  we  by  contemplation,  you  by  conversation ; 
as  we  by  our  doctrine,  so  you  by  your  hves,  are  appointed  by  God 
to  preach  to  one  another :  and  therefore  every  particular  man 
must  wash  his  own  feet,  look  that  he  have  apeciosos  pedes,'  that 
his  example  may  preach  to  others,  for  this  is  truly  a  regal  priest- 
hood, not  to  work  upon  others  by  words,  but  by  actions.  If  we 
love  one  another  as  Christ  loved  us,  we  must  wash  one  another^s 
feel,  as  he  commanded  his  apostles  ;  there  is  a  priestly  duty  hes 
upon  every  man,  brotherly  to  reprehend  a  brother  whom  he  sees 
trampling  in  foul  ways,  wallowing  in  foul  sins. 

OOD    MAV    BE    WORSHIPPBD    ANYWHEHJi:. 

It  is  true,  God  may  be  devoutly  worshipped  anywhere  ;  in  all 
places  of  his  dominion,  my  soul  shall  praise  the  Lord,  says  David. 
It  is  not  only  a  concurring  of  men,  a  meeting  of  so  roany  bodies 
that  makes  a  church ;  if  thy  soul  and  body  be  met  together,  an 
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humble  preparation  of  the  mind,  and  a  reverent  disposition  of  the 
body  ;  if  thy  knees  he  bent  to  the  earth,  thy  hands  and  eyes  lifted 
up  to  heayen;  if  thy  tongue  pray,  and  praise,  and  thiae  ears 
hearken  to  his  answer ;  if  all  thy  senses,  and  powers,  and  facul- 
ties be  met  with  one  unanime  purpose  to  worship  thy  God,  thou 
art,  to  this  iatendineat,  a  church,  thou  act  a  congregation ;  here  are 
two  or  three  met  together  in  his  name,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
them,  though  thou  be  alone  in  thy  chamber.  The  church  of  God 
should  be  built  upon  a  rock,  and  yet  Job  had  his  church  upon  a 
dunghill;  the  church  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
yet  the  prophet  Jeremy  had  his  church  in  a  miry  dungeon ;  con- 
stancy and  settledness  belong  to  the  church,  and  yet  Jonah  had 
his  church  in  the  whale's  belly ;  the  lion  that  roars,  and  seeks 
whom  he  may  devour,  is  an  enemy  to  this  church,  and  yet  Daniel 
had  hia  church  in  the  lion's  den  ;  the  waters  of  rest  in  the  Psalm 
were  a  figure  of  tlie  church,  and  yet  the  three  children  had  their 
church  in  the  fiery  furnace ;  liberty  and  life  appertain  to  the 
church,  and  yet  Peter  and  Paid  had  their  church  in  prison,  and 
the  thief  had  his  church  upon  the  cross.  Every  particular  man 
is  himself  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yea,  destroy  this  body  by 
death  and  corruption  in  the  grave,  and  yet  there  shall  be  a  re- 
newing, a  re-edifying  of  aC  those  temples,  in  the  general  resurrec- 
tion :  when  we  shall  rise  again,  not  only  as  so  many  Christians, 
but  as  so  many  Christian  churches,  to  glorify  the  apostle  and 
high-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  jn  that  etem^  Sabbath. 
Every  person,  every  place  is  fit  to  glorify  God  in. 


ISS    IS    TO    HATE    NO    CROSS. 

There  cannot  be  so  great  a  cross  as  to  have  none.  I  lack  one 
I'-af  of  that  daily  bread  that  I  pray  for,  if  I  have  no  cross ;  for 
Llictions  are  our  spiritual  nourishment ;  I  lack  one  limb  of  that 
iody  I  must  grow  into,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus,  if  I 
Jiave  no  crosses ;  for,  ray  conformity  to  Cnrist  (and  that  is  my 
being  made  up  into  his  body)  must  be  aooomplished  in  my  fulfil- 
ling his  sufferings  in  his  flesh. 


Anger  is  not  always  a  defect,  nor  an  inordiuateness  in  man  ; 
Be  angry,  and  sin  not:  anger  is  not  utterly  to  be  rooted  out  of 
our  ground  and  cast  away,  but  transplanted ;  a  gardener  docs 
well  to  grub  up  thorns  in  his  garden ;  there  fhey  would  hinder 
good  herbs  from  growing :  but  he  does  well  to  plant  those  thorns 
in  his  hedges  ;  there  they  keep  bad  neighbors  from  entering.  In 
many  cases,  where  there  is  no  anger,  there  is  not  much  iteiil. 
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MICHAEL  WEAYTON,     1583—1631. 

This  very  yoluminous  and  otioe  popular  writer  has  sunji  into  an  oblivion 
which  he  does  not  desorvo.  His  poems  ate  niosliy  of  an  historical  and  topo- 
graphical character.  Such  is  his  great  work,  his  "  Poiy-Olbioii," '  a  worlt  of 
stupendous  labor  and  accurate  information,  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
immottality.  It  ia  a  very  singular  poem,  and  certainly  entirely  original  ia 
its  plnn,  dfiscribing  the  woods,  mountiuns,  valleys,  and  rivers  of  Ei^land 
with  all  theic  associations,  traditional,  Iiistciicai,  and  aniiquariBn.  Tliat  "it 
possesses  many  beauties  wliich  are  poetically  great,  and  is  foil  of  delineationB 
wliich  are  graphically  correct,"  is  no  doubt  inie;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  poem 
tliat  will  alwayabe  consulted  rather  for  the  information  it  conveys,  than  for 
the  pleasure  it  produces.  His  oilier  lii  statical  poems  aiehis  "  Batons  Wattes," 
teing  an  account  of "  The  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward  the  Second  and 
the  Barons;"  his  "I*gends;"  hia  "Battle  of  A^;incoiuti"and  "  England 'aHeroi- 
cal  Epistles." 

But  it  is  for  hia  pastoral  and  miseellaueous  poems  that  Drayton  will  continue 
to  he  known  and  valued.  Some  of  tliese  possess  beauties  of  the  highest  order. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  tha  Jairy  poem  called  Sifa^ladia,  than  wtich  a  more 
esquisite  creation  of  the  fiiiioy  can  hardly  be  found;  and  it  has  been  well 
remarted,  that "  had  he  written  notliiiig  else  Jie  would  deserve  immortality." 
Hia  "Shepherd's  Garland"  is  a  pastoral  poem,  first  published  tmdor  tliia  titlq 
but  afterwards  revised  and  reptinted  mider  the  name  of  Eclogues.  His  other 
miscellaneous  poems  consist  of  odes,  elegies,  soimets,  rel^ious  effusions,  Sw 
Drayton  died  December  33,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abliey.' 


When  PhcBbuB  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  wave, 
No  sooner  does  die  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave. 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring, 
But  "hunt'a-up"  to  the  mom  the  feathet'd  sylvans  sing; 
And  in  tlie  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll. 
Upon  tha  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole 
Those  quiristers  ara  perohsd,  with  m^iy  a  speckled  breast 
Tlien  ftom  her  bumish'd  gate  tJie  goodly  glittering  East 
Gilds  every  lofly  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 
Bespangled  had  with  pearl  to  please  the  morning's  sight : 
On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats. 
Unto  the  joyful  morn  so  strain  their  warbUng  notes. 
That  hills  and  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  everywhere. 
The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps ;  as  purposely  he  song 
T'  awake  the  lustless  sun ;  or  chiding  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  ibtth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill ; 
The  wooael  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill; 
As  nature  him  liad  maa-kl  of  purpose  to  let  see 
That  from  all  otlier  birds  his  tunes  should  different  bo. 
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For,  wilh  Iheii  vocftl  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant  May : 

Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  Ihe  merle  doth  only  play ; 

When,  in  the  lo^er  brake,  tiie  nightingale  hard  by 

In  Buch  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  piy, 

As  though  the  other  birds  slie  to  het  tones  would  draw. 

To  Philomel,  the  neW  the  linnet  we  prefer; 

And  by  that  warblitig  bird  the  wood-latk  place  we  then, 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

The  yellow  pate ;  which,  though  she  hurl  the  blooming  U  ? 

Tet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  &aci  pipe  titan  she. 

Ajid  of  these  chantii^  ibwls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 

That  hath  so  many  aorta  descendmg  ftom  her  Idnd. 

The  tydy  from  hei  notes  aa  delicate  as  they, 

The  laughing  hecoo,  then  the  coimteifeiting  jay ; 

The  softer  with  the  shrill,  (some  hid  among  Ihe  leaves, 

Some  in  Ihe  lallec  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves,) 

Thus  sing  away  the  morn,  until  the  mounting  sun 

Through  thick  exhaled  io^a  his  golden  head  hatli  run, 

And  tlirough  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covetl  erepps 

To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  thai  sweetly  sleeps. 

THE  PARTIN6. 
Since  there's  no  help,  come,  lei  ua  kiss  and  part ; 

Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me ; 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  widi  aE  my  heart 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  ftee ; 
Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  out  vows ; 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 

That  we  one  jot  of  ibrmer  love  retain, — 
Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath. 

When  his  pulse  fiulii^,  passion  speechless  lies, 
When  Faitli  ia  kneeling  by  his  hed  of  death, 

And  Innocence  is  dosing  up  hia  eyea. 
Now  if  thou  wouldst,  when  all  have  given  him  over. 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'al  him  yet  recover, 

,ACE    OF    THE    FAIRIES  ;    QOEEN    MAb's    CHARIOT    AND 

Tliis  palace  siandeth  in  the  air, 
By  necromancy  placed  there, 
That  it  no  tempest  needs  to  fear, 

Which  way  soe'er  it  blow  it: 
And  somewhat  southward  toward  the  noon, 
Whence  Ues  a  way  up  to  the  moon, 
And  thence  the  Fairy  can  as  soon 

Pass  to  the  earth  below  it. 
The  walls  of  spiders'  legs  are  made. 
Well  morticed  and  finely  laid, 
He  was  the  master  of  hia  trade 

It  cnriously  that  builded ; 
The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats, 
And  for  the  roo£  instead  of  alats, 
Is  cover'd  with  the  skina  of  bata, 

With  moonshine  lUat  ate  glided. 
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And  bidi  ,        , 

She  would  go  see  het  summaf  lial), 

Sbe  could  no  longet  tariy. 
Het  olariot  ready  Btraight  is  made, 
Each  tiling  eheiein  ia  iitlitig  laid. 
That  she  hy  nolMiig  might  be  stay'd, 
For  nought  must  her  be  letting : 
Four  nimble  gnata  the  horses  were. 
The  harneasBS  of  gosaanier, 
Fly  Cranion,  her  chaiiotfier, 

Upon  the  ooaoh-box  getting. 
Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell, 
Which  for  the  colors  did  esuel; 
The  fair  queen  Mab  becoming  welt, 

So  lively  was  tlie  limni!^: 
The  seat  the  soli  wool  of  the  bee. 
The  cover  (gsaianlly  to  see) 
The  wing  of  a  py'd  batterftee, 

I  ttow,  'twas  simple  trimming. 
The  wheels  composed  of  crickets'  bones, 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce, 
For  fear  of  ratHing  on  the  stones, 

With  thistle-down  they  shod  it; 
For  all  her  maidens  rauch  did  fear, 
If  Oberon  had  ehanc'd  to  hear, 
Tliat  Mab  his  queen  sluuld  have  been  Iheri, 

He  would  not  liave  abode  it. 
She  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trieo. 
Nor  would  she  stay  &r  no  advice, 
Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nice, 

To  wait  on  her  were  fittod. 
But  ran  herself  away  alone ; 
Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone, 

As  site  liad  been  diswitted. 
Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drap  so  clear, 
Pip,  and  Ti-ip,  and  Slop,  that  were 
To  Mab  their  sovereign  dear, 

Her  special  maids  of  honor; 
Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 
Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jil!,  and  Jin, 
Til,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 
Upon  a  grasshopper  diey  got, 
And  what  with  amljle  and  with  trol. 
Foe  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  not. 

But  after  her  they  hie  tliem. 

A  cobweb  over  fliem  they  throw. 

To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow, 

Themselves  they  wisely  could  bestow, 

Lest  any  should  espy  them. 
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BEN  JONSON. 

Bbmjajhh  Jonson,  ot  Ben  Jonson,  a 
Bon  of  a  clei^yman  in  Westminster,  at 
his  lather's  death.  He  was  educated  a 
taken  a  bricklayer  for  lier  second  hueba 
he  had  made  extraoi-dinary  progress, 
giisled  with  this  occupation,  lie  escape! 
tlie  Netherlands.  On  hia  return  to  E 
the  feilure  of  pecuniary  resources  ob) 
applied  to  the  theatre  for  employment 
low  one,  he  soon,  by  his  own  industr; 
gained  great  celebrity  as  a  dramatic  ■ 
of  about  ftfty-four  dramatic  piaces,'  but 
masques  anil  interludes,  for  which  his 
destitute  of  passion  and  seittimeitt  for 
flaya  a  brilio,  "  seem  to  bear  about  the  sa 
Boulpture  does  10  actual  life."'  There  i 
his  works,  many  lyrical  pieces  that  b 

following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  > 


Beauties,  have  ya  seen  this  toy, 
Called  love  1  a  Ultle  boy 
Almost  nEdied,  wanton,  bUnd, 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  1 
If  be  be  amoi^st  ye,  say  1 
He  is  Venus'  run-away. 

He  htuli  of  marks  about  him  plenty, 
You  ahall  know  bira  among  twenty : 
All  his  body  is  a  fire, 
And  his  breatli  a  flame  entire, 
That,  being  shot  hke  l^tning  in, 
Wounds  the  heart,  but  not  the  skin. 

He  dodi  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver,  hangii^  low, 
Full  of  arrows,  tliat  outbrave 
Dian's  shafts,  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sliarp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 


rcQmbat4  betwixt  ShaVspcai 
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Trust  hini  not:  his  words,  tliough  s' 
Seldom  with  his  heait  do  meet  ■ 
All  his  practice  is  deceit, 
Every  gift  is  but  a  bail : 


Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him, 
Now,  WB  hope,  ye'll  not  abide  him. 
Since  ye  hear  his  falser  play. 
And  that  he's  Venus'  iun-away. 


State  in  wonted  manner  keep : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Goddess,  excellently  bi'ight. 
Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  ^lade 

Date  itself  to  interpose ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  cJjae 
Bless  ua  then  wi^  wished  sight. 
Goddess,  eseeliently  bright 
Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver; 
Give  unto  tlia  flying  heart 

Space  vo  breathe,  how  sliort  soever ; 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess,  eicallently  bright 
tk-i  ^mndi-o]  prase  oompoMtion  of  Ben  Jonson  is  a  small  Itact  entitled 
'  Disco TniiLS,  ai  Observations  on  Poetry  and  Eloquence."     It  displays  liis 
)iidgmenl  a.iJ  uwssioal  learning  to  great  advantage,  and  tlie  style  is  unusually 
close,  precise,  Jiid  puie. 


For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  required  three  ti 
to  read  the  hest  authors;  observe  the  hest  speakers;  and  much 
exercise  of  his  own.  style.  In  style,  to  consider  what  ought  to  be 
written,  and  after  what  manner ;  he  must  first  think,  and  e\cogi- 
late  his  matter;  then  choose  his  words,  and  examine  the  weight 
of  either.  Then  take  care  in  placing  and  ranking  hoth  matter 
and  words,  that  the  composition  he  comely ;  and  to  do  this  with 
diligence  and  often.  No  matter  how  slow  the  style  be  at  first,  so 
it  be  labored  and  accurate  ;  seek  the  best,  and  be  not  glad  of  the 
forivard  conceits,  or  first  words  that  offer  themselves  to  us,  but 
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judgs  of  wtat  we  invent,  and  order  what  we  approve.  Repeat 
often  what  we  have  formerly  written  ;  which,  besides  thiit  :t  helps 
tfie  consequence,  and  makes  llie  juncture  belter,  quickens  the 
heat  of  imagination,  that  often  cools  in  the  time  of  sitting  down, 
and  gives  it  new  strength,  as  if  it  gvew  lustier  by  the  going  back. 
As  we  see  in  the  contention  of  leaping,  they  jump  farthest  that 
fetch  their  race  largest ;  or,  as  in  throwing  a  dart  or  javelin,  we 
force  back  our  arms,  to  make  our  loose  the  stronger.  Yet  if  we 
have  a  fair  gale  of  wind,  I  forbid  not  the  steering  out  of  our  sail, 
so  the  favor  of  the  gale  deceive  ks  not.  For  all  that  we  invent 
doth  please  us  in  the  conception  or  birth ;  else  we  would  never 
set  it  down.  But  the  safest  is  to  return  to  our  jud^ent,  and 
handle  over  again  those  things,  the  easiness  of  which  might  make 
them  justly  suspected.  So  did  the  best  writers  in  their  begin- 
nings. They  imposed  upon  themselves  care  and  industry.  They 
did  nothing  rashly.  They  obtained  first  to  write  well,  and  then 
custom  made  it  easy  and  a  habit.  By  little  and  little,  their  mat- 
ter showed  itself  to  them  more  plentifully ;  their  words  answered, 
their  composition  followed  ;  and  all,  as  in  a  well-ordered  family, 
presented  itself  in  the  place.  So  that  the  sum  of  all  is,  ready 
writing  makes  not  good  writing ;  h«t  good  writing  brings  on 
ready  writing. 


One,  though  he  be  excellent,  and  the  chief,  is  not  to  be  imitated 
alone ;  for  no  imitator  ever  grew  up  to  his  author ;  likeness  is 
always  on  this  side  truth.  Yet  there  happened  in  my  time  one 
noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  lan- 
guage (where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censo- 
rious. No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own 
graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough,  or  look  aside  from  him, 
without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke;  and  had  hia 
judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  liad  their  af- 
fections more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard 
him  was,  lest  he  should  make  an  end. 

My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  toward  him  by  bis 
place  or  honors,  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  great- 
.less  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
ever,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength;  for  greatness  he  could 
not  want.  Neither  could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him, 
js  knowing  no  accident  could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help 
to  make  it  manifest. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT.     1593—1633. 

Geobde  Hebbebt,  a  most  pioiis  aiuil  leajiied  divine  of  the  Churoh.  o! 
England,  ia  Ihe  author  of  the  "Country  ParEon,  his  Character  and  Rule  of 
Hoiy  Life,"  and  also  of  "Saoted  Poems,  and  Priyata  Ejaculations."  We 
cannot  give  the  object  of  die  former  better  than  in  his  own  worils : — "  I  have 
resolved  to  set  down  Ihe  form  and  character  of  a  true  paator,  that  I  may  have 
a  mark  to  aim  at,  which  also  I  will  set  as  high  as  I  can,  since  he  shoots  higlier 
thai  threatens  the  moon,  than  he  tliat  aims  at  a  tree.  Not  tliaf  J  tiiinlc,  if  a 
man  do  not  all  which  is  here  expressed,  he  presently  sins,  and  displeases 
God;  but  that  it  is  a  good  strife  to  go  as  &ir  as  we  can  in  pleasing  Him,  who 
hath  done  so  mnch  for  us."  The  work  consists  of  thirty-aeven  chapters,  treat- 
ing of  so  many  different  duties  of  the  "Pastor."    The  last  oliapter  is 

CONOBRNING    DETRACTION. 

The  Country  Parson — perceiving  tliat  most,  when  they  are  at 
leisure,  make  others'  faults  their  entertainment  and  discotirse; 
and  that  even  some  good  men  thiclc,  so  they  speak  truth,  they 
may  disclose  another's  fault — finds  it  somewliat  difficult  how  to 
proceed  in  this  point.  For  if  he  ahsolutely  shut  up  men's  mouths, 
and  forbid  all  disclosing  of  feulSs,  many  an  evil  may  not  only  be, 
but  also  spread  in  his  parish,  without  any  remedy,  (which  cantiot 
be  apphett  without  notice,)  to  the  dishonor  of  God,  and  the  infec- 
tion of  his  flock,  and  the  discomfort,  discredit,  and  hinderance  ol 
the  pastor.  On  the  other  side,  if  it  he  unlawful  to  open  faults,  no 
benefit  or  advantage  can  make  it  lawful ;  for  we  must  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Now  the  Parson,  taking  this  point  to  task,  (which  is  so  exceeding 
useful,  and  hath  taken  so  deep  root  that  it  seems  the  very  life  and 
substance  of  conversation,)  hath  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  discuss- 
ing of  it.  Faults  are  either  notorious  or  private.  Again,  notorious 
faults  are  either  such  as  are  made  known  by  common  fame ;  and  oi 
these  those  that  know  them  may  talk,  so  they  do  it  not  with  sport, 
hut  commiseratioa ; — or  else,  such  as  have  passed  judgment,  and 
been  corrected  either  by  whipping,  imprisooing,  or  the  like.  Of 
these  also  men  may  talk ;  and  more,  they  may  discover  them  to 
those  that  knew  them  not:  because  infamy  is  a  part  of  the  sen- 
tence against  malefactors,  which  the  law  intends,  as  is  evident  by 
those  which  are  branded  for  rogues  that  they  may  be  known,  or 
put  into  the  stocks  that  they  may  be  looked  upon.  But  some 
may  say,  though  the  law  allow  this,  the  gospel  doth  not :  which 
haul  so  much  advanced  charity,  and  ranked  backbiters  among  the 
generation  of  the  wicked.  But  this  is  easily  answered.  As  the 
executioner  is  not  uncharitable  that  takes  away  the  life  of  the  con 
demned,  except,  besides  his  office,  he  adds  a  tincture  of  pnvslo 
malice   in  the  joy  and  haste  of  acting  his   part  ;  so  neither  h  he 
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ihat  defames  him  whom  the  law  would  hare  defamed,  except  he 
also  do  it  out  of  rancor.  For,  in  infamy,  aJl  are  executioQers  ;  and 
tte  law  gives  a  malefactor  lo  all  to  be  defamed.  And,  as  malefac- 
tors may  lose  and  forfeit  their  goods  or  life ;  so  may  they  their 
good  name,  and  the  possession  thereof,  which,  before  tfioir  offence 
and  judgment,  they  had  in  all  men's  breasts.  For  all  are  honest, 
till  the  contrary  he  proved. — Besides,  it  cooceras  the  common- 
wealth that  rogues  should  be  known ;  and  charity  to  the  public 
hath  the  precedence  of  private  charity.  So  that  it  is  eo  far  from 
being  a  fault  to  discover  such  offenders,  that  it  is  a  duty  rather; 
which  may  do  much  good,  and  save  much  harm. — Nevertheless, 
if  tlie  punished  delinquent  shall  be  much  troubled  for  his  sins, 
and  turn  quite  another  man,  doubtless  then  also  men's  aifections 
and  words  must  turn,  and  forbear  to  speak  of  that  which  even 
God  himself  hath  forgotten. 

As  a  poet,  Herbert  rants  among  tlie  metaphysical  class,  belonging  to  tlia 
eame  school  wifli  John  Donne.  His  poems  are  generally  of  a  serious  oliarao. 
ter,  relating  either  to  the  grave  realities  of  this  life,  ot  the  momentous  con- 
corns  of  another.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  so  quaint,  ao  filled  with  far- 
fetnhed  images  and  illustrationa,  and  are  so  recondite  in  dieir  mcajiing,  that 
Ihey  cannot  be  read  with  much  pleasure.    Tlie  following  are  two  of  his  best 


O  day  jiiDst  calm,  most  bright ! 
The  fruit  of  tliis,  the  next  world's  bud; 
Th'  endorsement  of  supremo  delight. 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  ooueh  of  time ;  care's  balm  and  bay ; 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light;— 

Thy  torch  doth  show  Hie  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  &ce  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow ; 
Tlie  worky  days  ate  the  back-part ; 
Tlie  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  how, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 


To  endless  death. 

But  th 

oudost] 

And  turn  u 

tolooi 
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'rydull. 

We  couU  1 

ehutl 

cJikon. 

Since  there 

is  no  pi! 

The  which  he  doth  not 

fill. 
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Siindaj^  the  pillats  aie 
On  which  heaven's  palace  Bi-ched  lies : 
Tlie  other  days  fitl  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  witfi  vanitiea. 
They  are  llie  fruitful  bed  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden ;  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  tiiB  eternal,  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday,  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife; 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And,  where  the  weelt-days  trail  on  ground. 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth. 
Oh,  let  irts  lake  thee  at  the  bound, 
Leaping  with  thee  &om  seven  to  seven; 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  I 

THE   BOSOM  Sra.^ 

Lord,  with  what  cate  hast  thou  begirt  us  round  1 
Parents  first  season  os ;  tlien  schoolmasters 
Deliver  to  ns  laws;  they  sand  as  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengera, 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin. 
Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes, 
Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  ns  in, 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  sorprises, 
Blessings  beforeliand,  ties  of  gratafnlness, 
The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears ; 
Without,  out  shams ;  within,  our  oonadenoes; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears : 
Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 
One  cunning  bosom  sin  blows  quite  away. 


THOMAS  CAREW.     1583—1639. 

Of  tlie  personal  history  of  Tliotnas  Carew  we  have  not  many  parlicnla 
He  was  adueated  at  Oxford,  and,  after  travelling  abroad,  was  reoeived  w 
groat  iavor  at  the  oourl  of  Charles  I.  for  his  elegant  maimei's  and  persoi 
accomplishments.  All  his  poems  are  short  and  occasional,  and  were  escei 
ingly  popular  at  the  time.  "  Sprigbtiy,  polished,  and  perspicuous,"  as 
Headley,  "  every  part  of  Ms  works  displays  the  man  of  sense,  gallantry,  a 
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bleeding.  He  lias  ihe  ease,  without  the  pedantry  of  Waller,  and  perljsps  less 
conceit ;"  and  Campball  remarkB  that  "  his  poems  have  touches  of  elegance 
and  refinemeEt,  which  their  trifling  subjecta  could  not  have  yielded  ivithout 
a  delicate  and  deliberate  exercise  of  tlie  fancy ;  and  ha  nnites  the  point  and 
polish  of  later  times  with  many  of  the  genial  and  warm  tints  of  the  elder 
muse."  It  is  deeply  to  he  regretted  that  he  should  have  employed  such 
talents  upon  subjects  generally  bo  trivial,  when  he  might  have  shone  in  the 
bighet  walks  of  poetry,  and  built  for  himself  a  wide-spread  Eime. 


EPITAPH    ON    THE    LADY    NJ 
The  Lady  Mary  Villiera  lies 
Under  this  stone ;  With  weeph^  eyes 
The  parents  that  Urst  gave  her  bhth, 
And  then:  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  eatth : 
K  any  of  them  (reader)  were 
Known  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear : 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem, 
As  dear  to  thee,  as  this  to  them ; 
Though  a  stranger  to  this  place, 
Bewail  in  theirs,  thine  own  bard  case ; 
For  thou  perhaps  at  thy  return 
Ma^t  And  thy  darling  in  an  am. 

PERSUASIONS  TO  I.OVB. 
Starve  not  yontselfi  because  you  may 
Theretiy  make  me  pine  away; 
Nor  let  brittle  beanty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  fotBake  i 
For  that  lovely  feoe  will  lail ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  ftaii ; 
'Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 

Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear ; 
Tis  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tis  here. 
These  curious  locks  so  aptly  twined. 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind, 
Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 
White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid'a  nest, 
Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  die  rest 
Will  follow ;  in  the  cheek,  cliiii,  nose, 
Not  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose. 
And  what  will  then  become  of  all 
Those,  whom  now  you  servants  calH 
Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  doi 
They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 


Bewitching  siren  I  gilded  re 
Thou  hast  with  cunning  artifice  display'd 
Tb'  etiamell'd  outside,  and  the  honied  vei^e 
Of  the  feir  cup  wheie  deadly  poison  lurks. 
Within,  a  thousand  sorrows  dance  the  round; 
And,  like  a  shell,  pain  circles  thee  without. 
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Grief  is  llie  sTiacIow  waiting  on  ihy  Bteps^ 

Which,  as  tliy  joya  'gin  towards  their  west  decline 

Dotli  to  a  giant'3  spreadiag  form  extend 

Thy  dwarfish  etalute.     Thoa  tiiyself  art  pain, 

Greedy  intense  deaire ;  and  the  Iceen  edge 

Of  tliy  fierce  appetite  oft  strangles  lliee. 

And  cuts  thy  slender  thread ;  but  still  the  terror 

And  apprehension  of  thy  hasty  end 

Mingles  with  gall  thy  most  rtiined  sweets : 

Tet  thy  Circeon  chatma  transform  the  world. 

Captains  that  have  resisted  war  and  deatli. 

Nations  that  over  fortune  have  triumph'd, 

Are  by  thy  magic  made  effeminate : 

Empires,  that  knew  no  limits  but  the  poles, 

Have  in  thy  wanton  lap  melted  away, 

ThoQ  wert  the  author  of  the  first  excess 

That  drew  this  refbrmation  on  the  gods; 

Canst  thou,  then,  dream  those  powers  diat  from  heave^ 

Banish'd  th'  effect,  will  there  enthrone  tlie  cause? 

To  Ihy  voluptuous  den  fly,  witch,  from  hence ; 

There  dwell,  for  ever  drown'd  in  brutish  sense. 


GERVASE  BIARKHAM. 
Gehvase  MinKttAM  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza 
beth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  but  neitiier  the  period  of  bis  bh-lh  nor  his 
death  has  been  ascertained.  He  commenced  author  about  tlie  year  IS93,  and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
His  education  bad  been  very  bberal,  for  he  was  esteemed  a  good  classical 
scholar,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lai^uages. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  general  compiler  for  the  booksellers,  writing  upon 
almost  every  subjeoL  His  popularjly  in  his  day  was  uraivaUed,  many  of  his 
works  reaching  numerous  edhions.'  The  following  excellent  remarks  are 
liom  his  worlt  on  Housewifery  :^ — 


Next  unto  her  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life,  it  is  meet  that  otii 
Enghsh  housewife  be  a  woman  of  great  modesty  and  temperance, 
as  well  inwardly  as  outwardly ;  inwardly,  as  in  her  oEhaviot 
and  carriage  towards  her  husband,  wherein  she  shall  shun  all  vio- 
lence of  lage,  passion,  and  humor,  coveting  less  to  direct  than  to 
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be  directed,  appearing  ever  unto  him  pleasant,  amiaLle,  and  de- 
lightful; and,  though  occasion  of  mishaps  or  the  misgovernineat 
of  his  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts,  yet  virtuously  to 
suppress  them,  and  with  a  mild  sufferance  rather  to  call  him  home 
from  his  error,  than  with  the  strength  of  anger  to  abate  the  least 
spark  of  his  evil;  calling  into  her  mind,  that  evil  and  uncomely 
language  is  deformed,  though  uttered  even  to  servants ;  but  most 
monstrous  and  ugly,  when  it  appears  before  the  presence  of  a 
husband :  outwardly,  as  in  her  apparel  and  diet,  both  which  she 
shall  proportion  according  to  the  competency  of  her  husband's 
estate  and  calling,  making  her  circle  rather  strait  than  large :  for 
it  is  a  rule,  if  we  extend  to  the  uttermost,  we  lake  away  increase  ; 
'J  we  go  a  hair's  breadth  beyond,  we  enter  into  consumption  ;  but 
if  we  preserve  any  part,  we  build  strong  forts  agaiost  the  adver- 
saries of  fortune,  provided  that  such  preservation  be  honest  and 
conscionable. 

To  conclude,  our  English  housewife  must  be  of  chaste  thoughts, 
stout  courage,  patient,  untired,  watchful,  diligent,  witty,  pleasant, 
constant  in  friendship,  full  of  good  neighborhood,  wise  in  dis- 
course, but  not  frequent  therein,  sharp  and  quick  of  speech,  but 
not  bitter  or  talkative,  secretin  her  affairs,  comfortable  in  her  coun- 
sels, and  generally  skilful  iu  the  worthy  knowledges  which  do 
belong  to  her  vocation. 


GEORGE  SANDYS.    1587—1643. 

This  eminent  Baered  poet,  the  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  was  botn  in 
1587,  and  in  his  eleventh  year  he  entered  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  He  spent 
many  years  in  travelKng  in  the  East,  visiting  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Persia, 
Egypt,  &c.;  and  notwithstanding  the  labors  of  more  recent  traveliets,  his 
worlis  still  have  a  higli  reputation,  and  are  still  referred  to  as  of  llis  ficst  au- 
thenticity and  credit  To  an  ardent  spirit  of  curiosity  and  research,  he  united 
a  pore  and  disotiminating  tsste,  and  a  spirit  of  true  piety.     He  died  in  1643.' 

The  principal  poetical  work  of  Sandys  ia  a  translation  of  tlie  Psahns  of 
David,  incomparably  the  most  poelical  in  the  English  laiiguaBe,  but  yet,  at  the 
present  day,  scarcely  known. 

THE    LAMENTATION    OF    DAVID    OVER    SAUL    AND    JONATHAN. 
Thy  beauty,  Israel,  ia  fled, 

Sunk  to  the  dead ; 
How  are  the  valiant  fallen !  the  slain 
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Their  pleasure  flow; 
Lest  their  triumphant  daughters  ling 
Theii  cymbals,  and  Cheit  p^ans  sing. 
Yon  hills  of  Gilboa,  never  may 

Tou  offerings  pay ; 
No  morning  dew,  nor  ihiilful  showers. 

Clothe  you  witti  flowers: 
Saul  and  his  arms  there  made  a  spoil, 
As  if  imtouch'd  with  sacred  oil. 
The  bow  of  noljle  Jonathan 

Great  battles  won; 
His  arrows  on  the  mighty  fed, 

With  slaughter  red. 
Saul  never  raised  liis  arm  in  vain, 
His  sword  still  glutted  with  the  slain. 
How  lovely  1  O  how  pleasant !  when 

They  lived  with  men! 
Than  eagles  swifler ;  stronger  far 

Than  lions  are : 
Whom  love  in  life  so  strongly  tied, 
The  stroke  of  dealli  could  not  divide. 
Sad  Israel's  daughters,  weep  for  Saul ; 

Lament  his  &1I, 
Who  fed  you  with  the  earth's  inorease, 

And  orown'd  with  peace ; 
With  robes  oflYrian  purple  declc'd, 
And  gems  which  sparkling  light  refleot 
How  are  thy  worthies  by  the  eword 

Of  war  devour'd  I 
O  Jonathan  1  the  better  part 

Ofmy  torn  heart  I 


Thy  lovB  was  great;  0  neyec  more 

To  man,  man  bore  I 
No  woman,  when  most  passionate. 

Loved  at  that  rate  1 
How  are  the  mighty  fellen  ui  fight! 
They  and  their  glory  set  in  night! 


THE   FALL 

The  parls  I  8peak  of  are  tlie  most  renowned  countries  and  king- 
doms :  once  tlie  seats  of  moat  glorious  and  triumphant  empiiea ; 
(he  theatres  of  valor  and  heroical  actions  ;  tlie  soils  enriched  witli 
all  earthly  felicities ;  the  places  where  nature  hath  produced  her 
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wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  heen  invented, 
and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy,  and  civility  have 
been  planted,  have  flourished :  and,  lastly,  where  Goil  himself 
did  place  his  own  commonwealth,  gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired 
his  prophets  sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  above  all,  where 

h    S       f  G  d  descended  to  become  man ;  where  he  honored  the 

I        h  h     beautiful  steps,  wrought  the  work  of  our  redemp- 

n         mph  d  over  death,  and  ascended  into  glory.     Which 

o  glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are 

n  w     h        h     ice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored 

p  ta  1  f  reme  misery.  They  remain  waste  and  overgrown 
wi  h  b    h  eptacles  of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers ; 

1    g  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited ;  goodly  cities 

m  de  1  1  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins,  glorious  tem- 
pi h  b  erted  or  prostituted  to  impiety  ;  true  religion  dis- 
u  d    nd  oppressed  ;  all  nobility  extinguished ;  no  light 

f  1  n  ng  p  nitted,  nor  virtue  cherished ;  violence  and  rapine 
I  11,  and  leaving  no  security  save  to  an  abject  mind 

and  look  d  poverty ;  which  calamities  of  theirs,  so  great  and 
deserved,  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions. 
For  assistance  wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of 
their  present  condition ;  but,  so  far  as  convenience  might  permit, 
presented  a  brief  view  of  the  fomaer  estates  and  first  anticiuities 
of  those  people  and  countries :  thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the 
frailty  of  man,  the  mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly ;  and  as- 
surance that  as  thore  is  nothing  unchangeable  saving  God,  so  no- 
thing stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protection 


WILLIAM  CHILUNGWORTH.     1602—1644. 

One  of  the  most  distingnislied  divines  of  the  church  of  Ei^land,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  oppoeers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cliaroh  of  Rome,  is  William 
ChiDingworth.  He  was  bora  in  Oxford,  in  1603,  and  studied,  there.  Soon 
after  taking  his  degree,  a  Jesuit,  by  the  name  of  Fisher,  argued  him  into  a 
belief  of  tlie  doolrines  of  Popery,  and  he  consequently  went  to  the  Jesuits' 
collej^e  at  Doitay,  and  there  studied  for  some  time.  But  his  ftiends  induced 
him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  additional  study  of  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Papists  and  Protestants,  he  was  eonvinoed  of  his  error,  and 
in  his  great  work,  soon  afler  published,  entided  "  The  Eel^ion  of  Proteslanta 
a  Snfe  Way  to  Salvation,"  showed  hmiself  lo  be  one  of  die  most  able  defend- 
ers of  the  Protestant  cliuroh  that  England  ever  ptoduoed.  In  it,  he  maintains 
that  (he  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  only  rule  to 
which  appeals .  ought  to  ba  made  in  theological  controversies.  These  points 
■le  proves  conclusively,  and  the  work  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  model 
of  perspioQOUS  reasoning. 

[lOokc,  in  one  of  his  works,  after  setting  forth  tlie  great  importance  of  per- 
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tpiouity  in  tlie  Eitl  of  apeaking,  says,  ''Tlieta  must  also  bo  right  reasoning, 

w     0     wl    li  perspicuitj'  aetves  but  to  expose  tlie  speaker.    And  for  attain- 

g    iia  en     I  ^ould  propose  the  constant  reading  of  Chillingwotlh,  who  by 

up      will  bolli  teach  peispicnity  and  the  way  of  right  leasoning,  bel- 

e    tl  a     any    vork  I  know,"     And  Gibbon,  the  liislorian,  alluding  to  our 

a  tho    0     ha  recantation  from,  popery,  says,  "  His  new  creed  was  built  on 

th    p     ope,  that  the  Bible  is  our  sole  judge,  and  private  reason  our  sole 

p  etet    aid  he  most  ably  maintains  this  position  in  the  'Religion  of  a 

P      e  rant,   a  book  which  is  sUll  esteemed  the  most  solid  defence  of  the  Ra- 


THE   NEOESSITY  OP 

He  that  would  usurp  an  absolute  lordship  and  tyranny  over  any 
people,  need  not  put  ninaself  to  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  abro- 
gating and  disannulling  the  laws,  made  to  maintain  the  common 
Sberty;  for  he  may  frustrate  their  intent,  and  compass  his  own 
designs  as  well,  if  he  can  get  the  power  and  authority  to  interpret 
them  as  he  pleases,  and  add  to  them  what  he  pleases,  and  to  have 
bis  interpretations  and  additions  stand  for  laws  :  if  he  can  rule  his 
people  by  his  laws,  and  his  laws  by  his  lawyers.  So  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  establish  her  tyranny  over  men's  consciences,  needed 
not  either  to  abolish  or  corrupt  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  pillars  and 
supporterB  of  Christian  liberty :  but  the  more  expedite  way,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  successful,  was,  to  gain  the  opinion 
and  esteem  of  the  pubhc  and  authorized  interpreter  of  them,  and 
the  authority  of  adding  to  them  what  doctrine  she  pleased,  under 
the  title  of  traditions  or  definitions.  The  matter  being  once  thus 
ordered,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  made  in  effect  not  your 
directors  and  judges,  (no  farther  than  you  please,)  but  your  ser- 
vants and  instruments,  always  pressed  and  in  readiness  toad\-ance 
your  designs,  and  disabled  wholly  with  minds  so  qualified  to  pre- 
■|udice  or  impeach  them ;  it  is  safe  for  you  to  put  a  crown  on  their 
ead,  and  a  reed  in  their  hands,  and  to  bow  before  ihem,  and  ciy, 
Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  !"  to  pretend  a  great  deal  of  esteem,  and 
respect,  and  reverence  lo  them,  as  here  you  do.  But  to  httle  pur- 
pose is  verbal  reverence  without  entire  submission  and  sincere 
obedience ;  and,  as  our  Saviour  said  of  some,  so  the  scripture, 
could  it  speak,  I  believe  would  say  to  you,  "  Why  call  ye  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  that  which  I  command  you  t"  Cast  away 
the  vain  and  arrogant  pretence  of  infallibility,  which  makes  your 
errors  incurable.  Leave  picturing  God,  and  worshipping  him  by 
pictures.  "  Teach  not  for  doctrine  tlie  commandments  of  men." 
Debar  not  the  laity  of  the  testament  of  Christ's  blood.  Let  your 
pubUc  prayers,  and  psalms,  and  hymns,  be  in  such  'anguage  an 
IS  for  the  edification  of  the  assistants.  Take  net  from  the  clergy 
that  liberty  of  marriage  which  Christ  hath  left  them.  Do  not  im- 
pose upon  men  that  ham'Hty  of  worshipping  angels  which  St 
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Paul  condemns.  Teach,  no  more  proper  sacrifices  of  Christ  hut 
one.  Acknowledge  them  ttaC  die  in  Christ  to  he  blessed,  and  "  to 
rest  from  their  labors."  Acknowledge  the  sacrament  after  conse- 
cration to  he  bread  and  wine,  as  well  as  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
Let  not  the  weapons  of  your  warfare  be  carnal,  such  as  are  mas- 
sacres, treasons,  persecutions,  and,  in  a  word,  all  means  either 
violent  or  fraudulent ;  these  and  other  things,  wliich  the  scripture 
cranmands  you,  do,  and  then  wo  shall  willingly  give  you  such  tes- 
timony as  you  deserve  ;  but  till  you  do  so,  to  talk  of  estimation, 
respect,  and  reverence  to  the  scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  talk. 


This  presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  men  upon,  the 
words  of  God,  the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  words 
of  God,  and  laying  them  upon  men's  consciences  together,  under 
the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation  ;  this  vain  conceit  that 
we  can  speak  of  the  things  of  God  better  than  in  the  words  of 
God :  this  deifying-  our  own  interpretations,  and  tyrannous  enforc- 
ing them  upon  others :  this  restraining  of  the  word  of  God  from 
that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  understandings  of  men  from 
that  liberly,  wherein  Christ  and  the  apostles  left  them,  is,  and 
hath  been,  the  only  fountain  of  all  the  schisms  of  the  church,  and 
that  which  makes  them  immortal ;  tlie  common  incendiary  of 
Christecdom,  and  that  which  (as  I  said  before)  tears  into  pieces, 
not  the  coat,  but  the  bowels  and  members  of  Christ.  Take  away 
tliese  walls  of  separation,  and  all  will  quickly  be  one.  Take  away 
this  persecuting,  burning,  cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  sub- 
scribing to  the  words  of  men,  as  the  words  of  God ;  require  of 
Christians  only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  but 
him  only  ;  let  those  leave  claiming  infalhbility  that  have  no  title 
to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  hke- 
ivise  in  their  actions ;  in  a  word,  take  away  tyranny,  which  is 
ihe  devil's  instrument  to  support  errors,  and  superstitions,  and 
impieties,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  which  could  not  other- 
wise long  withstand  the  power  of  truth  ;  I  say,  take  away  tyranny, 
and  restore  Christians  to  their  just  and  full  hberty  of  captivating 
their  understanding  to  scripture  only,  and  as  rivers,  when  they 
have  a  free  passage,  run  all  to  the  ocean,  so  it  may  well  be  hoped, 
by  God's  blessing,  that  universal  liberty,  thus  moderated,  may 
quickly  reduce  Christendom  to  truth  and  unity. 


Wo  arc  so  far  from  seeking  that  honor  which  is  of  God,  from 
endeavoring:  to  attain  unto,  or  so  much  as  countenancing  such, 
vinues,  which  Gcd  hath  often  professed  that  lie  wiJi  exalt  and 
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glorify,  such  as  humility,  and  patiently  bearing  of  injuries,  that 
we  place  our  honor  and  reputation  in  the  contrary;  that  is  counted 
noble  and  generous  in  the  world's  opinion,  which  is  odious  and 
ahomioable  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  thy  brother  offend  or  injure 
thee,  forgive  him,  saith  Christ ;  if  he  proceed,  forgive  him ;  what 
until  seven  times?  Ay,  until  seventy  times  sevea  times.  But 
how  is  this  doctrine  received  now  in  the  world  J  What  counsel 
would  men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  thee  in  such  a 
case  ?  How  would  the  soberest,  discreetest,  weU-bred  Christians 
advise  ihee  ?  Why  thus  :  If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbor  have 
offered  thee  an  injurv,  or  affront,  forgive  him?  by  no  means  ;  of 
all  things  in  the  world  take  heed  of  that :  thou  art  utterly  undone 
in  thy  reputation  then,  if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  What  is  to  be 
done  then  ?  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  rest,  let  all  other  business 
and  employment  be  laid  aside,  till  thou  hast  his  blood.  What  1  a 
man's  blood  for  an  injurious  passionate  speech,  for  a  disdainful 
look  I  Nay,  this  is  not  all :  that  thou  mayest  gain  amongst  men 
the  reputation  of  a  discreet  weH-tempered  murderer,  be  sure  thou 
killest  him  not  in  passion,  when  thy  blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the 
provocation,  but  proceed  with  as  much  temper  and  eettledness  of 
reason,  with  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness,  as  thou  wouldst 
to  the  communion :  after  some  several  days'  meditation,  invite  him, 
mildly  and  aSably,  into  some  retired  place  ;  and  there  let  it  be  put 
to  the  trial,  whether  thy  life  or  his  must  answer  the  injury. 

Oh  most  horrible  Christianity  I  That  it  should  be  a  most  sure 
settled  way  for  a  man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the 
world,  if  he  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ's, 
which  is  as  necessary  to  be  observed  by  him,  if  he  have  any  hope 
of  attaining  heaven,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for  the  sustaining  of  his 
life !  That  ever  it  should  enter  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  to 
walk  so  ejcaetly  and  curiously  contrary  to  the  ways  of  God ;  that 
whereas  he  every  day  and  hour  sees  himself  contemned  and 
despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  servant,  his  creature,  upon  whom 
he  might  (without  any  possible  imputation  of  unrighteousness) 
pour  down  the  phials  of  his  fierce  wrath  and  indignation ;  yet 
He,  notwithstanding,  is  patient  and  long-suffering  towards  ther, 
hoping  that  his  long-suffering  may  lead  thee  to  repentance,  anil 
earnestly  desiring  and  soliciting  thee  by  his  ministers  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  him  I  Yet,  that  thou,  for  all  this,  for  a  blow  in  anger, 
it  may  be,  for  a  word,  or  less,  shouldst  take  upon  thee  to  send 
his  soul,  or  thine,  or,  it  may  be,  both,  clogged  and  pressed  with 
all  your  sins  uarepented  of,  (for  thou  canst  not  be  so  wild  as  to 
think  thou  canst  repent  of  thy  sins,  and  yet  resolve  upon  such  a 
business,)  to  expect  your  sentence  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God  ;  wilfully  and  irrecoverably  to  deprive  yourselves  of  all  those 
blessed  means  H-hich  God  had  contrived  for  your  salvation,  tlio 
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power  o!  his  word,  the  efficacy  and  virtue  of  his  sacraments,  all 
which  you  shall  utterly  exclude  yourselves  from,  and  leave  your- 
selves in  such  a  stale,  that  it  shall  not  he  in  God's  power  to  do 
you  any  good  !* 


FRANCIS  QUABLES.  1593—1644. 
FniHcrs  Quasles  was  Iram  at  Stewards,  near  Romford,  Eases,  in  1592. 
Hb  was  educated  at  Christ's  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  whence  he  went  to  Lin- 
goIh'b  Inn,  where  "  he  studied,"  ssys  his  widow,  "  tlie  laws  of  England,  not 
BO  much  out  of  desire  to  benefit  himself  thereby,  as  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  to  compose  suits  and  differences  between  them."  SubBeqnemly  he  went 
over  to  Ireland,  and  became  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher.  On  the  break, 
ing  out  of  the  rebellion  there,  in  1641,  he  fled  to  England  for  safety,  and  died 

"  There  is  not,"  says  Montgomery,  "  in  English  literature  a  name  more 
wronged  than  that  of  Quarles ;  wronged,  too,  by  those  who  ought  best  to  have 
discerned,  and  most  generously  acknowledged  Ms  merits  in  contradistinction 
to  his  defects."  Tiue,  his  writings  are  occasionally  defaced  by  vnlgarisms 
and  deformed  by  quaint  conceits,  but  bis  beauties  abundantly  atone  ibr  his 
defects;  the  latter  being  comparatively  few,  while  hia  works  generally  are 
characterized  by  great  learning,  lively  lancy,  and  profound  piety.  "  He  too 
oflen,  no  doubt,"  says  Headley,  "  mistook  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  for  the 
inspiration  of  fancy.  To  mix  the  waters  of  Jordan  and  Helicon  in  the  same 
cap  was  reserved  for  the  hand  of  Milton ;  and  for  him,  and  hun  only,  to  find 
the  bays  of  Mount  Olivet  equally  verdant  with  those  of  Pacnassua.  Tel,  as 
die  efiiisions  of  a  real  poedcal  mind,  however  thwarted  by  untowardness  of 
Bulgect,  will  seldom  be  rendered  totally  abortive,  we  find  in  Quarles  original 
imagery,  striking  sentiment,  fertility  of  eipression,  and  liappy  combinations ; 
widi  a  compression  of  style  that  merits  the  observation  of  writers  of  verse." 

Ifis  chief  poeticEd  works  are  his  "Emblems,"  "Divine  Poems,"  and  "Job 
Militant,  with  Meditations  divine  and  moral."  His  "  Emblems"  consist  of  a 
set  of  quaint  pictorial  designs,  refei-ring  to  moral  and  lehgious  ideas,  and  each 
elucidated  by  appropriate  verses. 


Ah  I  whither  shall  I  fly?  wliat  path  untct 
Shall  I  seek  out  to  'scape  the  flamii^  rod 
Of  my  offended,  of  my  angry  God  f 


the  dueJlAt  d»trayed  tout  i»e>iflibori  hnd  yoor  own  fa 
BuOtege^hadyouTsolvlCLLDonby  lila  hQud,  been  bro 
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Wliere  shall  I  sojourn  t  what  kind  ssa  will  hide 

My  head  flmii  thunder?  where  shall  I  abide, 

Until  his  flames  be  quenoJj'd  or  l^d  aside? 

What  if  my  feet  should  take  their  hasty  flight. 

And  seek  protection  in  the  shades  of  night  3 

Alas  I  no  shades  can  blind  the  God  of  light 

What  if  lay  sou)  should  take  the  wings  of  day, 

And  And  soma  desert;  if  she  sptmgs  away, 

The  wings  of  Vengeance  clip  as  last  as  they. 

Wliat  if  some  solid  rook  shonid  entertain 

My  flighted  soul  1  can  solid  toeks  restram 

The  stroke  of  Justice  and  not  oleave  in  twain? 

Nor  sea,  not  shade,  nor  shield,  nor  rock,  nor  cave, 

Nor  silent  deserts,  not  the  sullen  grave, 

What  flame-eyed  Fiuy  means  to  smite,  can  save, 

Tis  vain  to  flee;  till  gentle  Mercy  show 

Hor  hotter  eye,  the  feither  off  we  go, 

The  swii^  of  jnstioe  deals  the  mightier  blow. 

Th'  ingenuous  child,  corrected,  doth  not  fly 

His  angry  mother's  hanil,  but  clings  more  nigh, 

And  quenches  with  his  tears  her  flaming  eye. 

Great  God !  there  is  no  safely  here  below ; 

Thou  art  my  fortress,  lliou  tliat  seem'st  my  ibej 

Tis  thou,  that  strik'st  tlie  stroke,  must  guard  the  blow. 


She's  empty :  hark  I  she  sounds :  tliere's  nothing  there 

But  noise  to  fill  thy  ear ; 
Thy  vain  inquiry  can  at  length  but  find 

A  blast  of  murmuring  wind : 
It  is  a  cask  that  seems  as  full  as  fair, 

But  merely  tunn'd  with  ait. 
Fond  youth,  go  build  thy  hopes  on  better  grounds; 

The  soul  that  vainly  founds 
Her  joys  upon,  this  world,  but  feeds  on  empty  sounds. 
She's  empty  -.  hark  I  she  sounds ;  there's  nothing  in't ; 

The  spark-engendering  flini 
Shall  smner  melt,  and  hardest  raunce'  shall  fli-st 

Dissolve  and  quench  thy  thirst. 
Ere  this  false  world  ^all  stiU  thy  stormy  breast 

With  smootli-faeed  calms  of  rest. 
Thou  niayst  as  well  expect  meridian  light 

From  shades  of  black-mouth'd  night, 
As  in  this  empty  world  to  find  a  full  delight. 
She's  empty;  haik!  she  sounds;  'tis  void  and  vast; 

What  if  some  flattering  blast 
Of  fiatuovia  honor  should  perchance  be  there, 

And  whisper  in  thine  ear? 
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!t  JH  but  wind,  and  blows  but  where  it  list, 

And  vanisheth  like  mist. 
Poor  honor  eaith  can  girel  What  generous  mind 

Would  be  so  base  to  bind 
Her  heaven-bred  eouI,  a  slave  to  serve  a  blaal  of  wind} 
She's  empty :  harlt  1  she  sounds :  'lis  but  a  ball 

For  ibols  to  play  withal; 
The  painted  film  but  of  a  stronger  bubble, 

Thai's  lined  with  silken  trouble. 
It  is  B  world  whose  work  and  recreation 

Is  vaniy  and  vexation ; 
A  hag,  tepait'd  with  viceijompleiion'd  paiin 

A  quest-house  of  complaint. 
It  is  a  saint,  a  fiend ;  worse  fiend  when  most  a  saint 
She's  empty ;  hark !  she  sounds :  'tis  vain  and  void. 

What's  here  to  be  enjoy'd 
But  grief  and  sickness,  and  lai^e  bills  of  sorrow, 

0(,  what  are  men  but  pufia  of  dying  breath, 

Revived  with  living  death? 
Fond  youth,  O  build  thy  hopes  on  surer  grounds 

Tlian  what  dull  fiesh  propounds; 
Trust  not  this  hollow  world ;  she's  empty :  haik !  she  sounds 

laERCY    TEHFBRING   JUSTICE. 

Had  not  the  milder  hand  of  Mercy  broke 
The  iiirious  violence  of  that  ihlal  stroke 
Ofiended  Justice  struck,  we  had  been  quite 
Lost  in  the  sliadows  of  eternal  night 
Thy  meroy.  Lord,  ia  like  the  morning  sun. 
Whose  beams  tuido  what  sable  night  hath  done; 
Or  like  a  stream,  the  current  of  whose  course, 
Restrain'd  awhile,  runs  with  a  swiiler  Ibree. 
Oh !  let  me  glow  beneath  those  sacred  beams, 
And  after,  bathe  me  in  iliose  Eilver  streams  j 
To  Tliee  alone  my  sorrows  sliall  appeal ; 
Hatli  earth  a  wound  loo  hard  for  heaven  to  heal  1 

Though  in  his  day  Quarles  was  mostly  known  as  a  poet,  he  was  also  the 
author  of  a  few  prose  works,  the  principal  of  which  ia  die  "  Enchiridion,' 
containing  Institutions  divine,  contemplative,  practical,  moral,  ethical,  eco- 
nomical, political."  Of  this,  Headley  remarks,  "had  tius  litde  piece  been 
written  at  Athens  or  Rome,  its  author  wotdd  have  been  classed  witli  the 
wise  men  of  hja  country."    The  following  are  some  specimens  of  it : — 

If  thou  be  ambitious  of  honor,  and  yet  fearful  of  the  canker  of 
honor,  envy,  so  behave  thyself,  that  opinion  may  be  satisfied  in 
this,  that  thou  =eelfeat  merit,  and  not  feme ;  and  that  thon  attri- 
buteht  hy  piefennent  rather  to  Providence  than  thy  own  virtue. 
Honor  is  a  due  debt  to  the  deserver ;  and  who  ever  envied  the 
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payment  of  a  debt  ?  A  just  advancement  is  a  providential  act ; 
and  who  ever  envied  the  act  of  Providence? 

If  evil  men  spealc  good,  or  good  men  evil,  of  thy  conversation, 
examine  all  thy  actions,  and  suspect  thyself.  But  if  evil  men 
speak  evil  of  thee,  hold  it  as  thy  honor ;  and,  by  way  of  thank- 
fulness, love  them ;  but  upon  condition  that  they  continue  to  hate 
thee. 

To  tremble  at  the  sight  of  thy  sin,  makes  thy  faith  the  less  apt 
to  tremble  :  the  devils  believe  and  tremble,  because  they  tremble 
at  what  they  believe ;  their  belief  brings  trembling :  thy  trembling 
brings  belief. 

If  thou  desire  to  be  truly  valiant,  fear  to  do  any  injury ;  he 
that  fears  not  to  do  evil,  is  always  afraid  to  suffer  evil ;  he  that 
never  fears,  is  desperate ;  and  he  that  fears  always,  is  a  coward. 
He  is  the  true  valiant  man,  that  dares  nothing  hut  what  he  may, 
and  fears  nothing  but  what  he  ought. 

If  thou  stand  guilty  of  oppression,  or  wrongfully  possest  of 
another's  right,  see  thou  make  restitution  before  thou  givest  an 
alms :  if  otherwise,  what  art  tliou  but  a  thief,  and  makest  God 
thy  receiver  ? 

When  thou  pmyest  for  spiritual  graces,  let  ihy  prayer  be  abso- 
lute ;  when  for  temporal  blessings,  add  a  clause  of  God's  pleasure : 
in  both,  with  faith  and  humiliation :  so  shaJt  thou,  undoubtedly, 
receive  what  thou  desirest,  or  more,  or  belter.  Never  prayo' 
rightly  made,  was  made  unheard;  or  heard,  ungranted. 

Not  to  give  to  the  poor,  is  to  take  from  him.  Not  to  feed  tlie 
hungry,  if  thou  hast  it,  is  to  the  utmost  of  thy  power  to  kill  him. 
That,  therefore,  thou  mayst  avoid  both  sacrilege  and  murder,  be 
charitable. 

Hath  any  wronged  thee  ?  Be  bravely  revenged  :  slight  it,  and 
the  work's  begun  ;  forgive  it,  and  'tis  finished :  he  is  below  him- 
self that  is  not  above  an  injury. 

Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it  blast  thee  ;  nor  too  long, 
lest  it  blind  thee  ;  nor  too  near,  lest  it  burn  thee ;  if  thou  like  il, 
it  deceives  thee ;  if  thou  love  it,  it  disturbs  thee ;  if  thou  lust  after 
it,  it  destroys  thee  :  if  virtue  accompany  it,  it  is  the  heart's  para- 
dise ;  if  vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  soul's  purgatory ;  it  is  the  wise 
man's  bonfire  and  the  fool's  furnace 

Use  law  and  pi  y         nlj  f 
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by  impious  usury,  rots  the  spittle'  to  malie  an  hospital ;  and  the 
cry  of  the  one  will  out-plead  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  thee  prisoner. 
A  word  unspoken  is,  like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine ;  if 
vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  thou  desire  to  be  held 
wise,  be  so  wise  as  lo  hold  thy  tongue. 

Wisdom  without  innocency  is  knavery ;  innocency  without 
wisdom  ia  foolery:  be,  therefore,  as  wise  as  serpents,  and  innocent 
as  doves.  The  subtilty  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  innocency  of 
the  dove  j  the  innocency  of  the  dove  corrects  the  sublilty  of  the 
serpent.     What  God  hath  joined  tog-ether,  let  no  man  separate. 


WILLIAM  DRUMMOND.     1585—1649. 

WittiiM  DanMMOHD,  of  Hawtliornden,  the  first  Scottiah  poet  that  wrote 
well  in  English,  was  botn  in  1385.  "To  the  Boholar  and  the  wit  he  added 
evetj"  elegant  atiainment  After  formii^  his  taste  at  the  University  of  Ediji- 
butgh,  he  enlarged  liis  views  by  travelling  and  hy  a  cultivation  of  the  modem 
languages.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  studied  the  lam,  but  soon  left  il  for 
more  congenial  pursuits.  The  oharactei:  of  his  poetry  is  various,  consisting 
of  sonnets,  epigrams,  epitaplis,  religious  and  other  poems.  His  sonnets  are 
the  most  beautiful,  and  sCHne  of  them  of  the  h^hest  excellence.  His  greatest 
charm  is,  unaffected  feeling,  and  unaffected  language."*  His  feelings  were 
so  intense  on  the  side  of  the  royalists,  that  the  execution  of  Charles  is  said  to 
have  hastened  his  death,  which  «>ok  place  at  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
December,  1649.     The  following  are  specimens  of  his  sonnets'  :— 

THE   FBAISE  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE. 

Tliricc  happy  he,  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  from  ftie  clamorous  world,  dofli  live  his  own ; 

Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 
But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  Love. 

0  how  more  sweet  is  l)ird's  harmonious  moan. 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbii^  of  the  widow'd  dove, 

Tlian  those  smooth  wliisperings  near  a.  prince's  throne. 
Which  good  make  donbtfiil,  do  ^e  evil  approve  T 

O  ]  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embalm'd,  which  new-born  flowers  unfold, 

Than  tliat  applause  vain  honor  doth  bequeath  I 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  1 

The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  sbghts : 

Woods'  hannless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 
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Sleep,  Silence'  child,  sweet  Jather  ol"  soft  rest, 

Prince,  whose  approaoli  peace  to  all  moitaJs  brings, 

Indifierent  host  to  elieplierds  and  to  kings, 
Sole  comfbrter  of  minds  W jlh  grief  oppress'd ; 

Lo,  by  thy  ohatming  rod,  all  breathing  things 
Lie  Numbering,  with  fiirgetfulness  possess'd. 

And  yet  o'er  ma.to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  spat'st,  alas  I  who  cannot  be  thy  gaeat. 

Since  I  am  thine,  O  come,  but  with  that  face 
To  inward  light,  which  thou  arl  wont  to  show. 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe ; 

Or  if  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace, 
Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  will  bequeath; 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  daalh. 
The  lady  to  whom  ha  was  engaged  to  be  mattied  wag  suddenly  snatched 
away  by  dfiatti,  and  the  sonnets  which  dwell  on  his  own  alilioions  arc  aa 
tail  of  true  leeling  as  poetic  merit. 

Sweet  Spring,  thou  turii'at'  with  all  thy  goodly  train, 
Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flowers; 

The  zephyrs  curl  the  green  locks  of  the  plain. 
The  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their  showers. 
Thou  turn'st,  sweet  youth — but,  ah  1  my  pleaaant  houta. 

And  happy  days,  with  thee  come  not  again; 

The  sad  meraorialB  only  of  my  pain 
Do  with  thee  turn,  whioh  lain  my  sweets  in  sours. 

Thou  art  the  same  whidi  still  thou  wast  before, 
Delicious,  wanton,  amiable,  fair ; 
But  she  whose  breath  embalm'd  thy  wholesome  air 

Is  gone.;  nor  gold  nor  gems  her  can  restore. 
Neglected  Virtue,  Beasons  go  and  come, 
When  thine  forgot  lie  closed  in  a  tomb. 

What  doth  it  serve  to  see  sun's  burning  face  1 
And  Bides  enamell'd  with  both  Indies'  gold? 
Or  moon  at  night  in  jetty  chariot  toU'd, 

And  all  the  glory  of  diat  starry  place  1 
Wlial  doth  it  serve  earth's  beauty  to  behold, 

The  mountam's  pride,  the  meadow's  flowery  grace; 
The  stately  comeliness  of  forests  old, 

Tlie  sport  of  floods  which  would  themselves  embKice  ! 
What  doth  it  serve  to  hear  the  sylvana'  songs, 

Tlie  wanton  merle,  the  nightingale's  sad  straini, 
Which  in  dark  shades  seem  to  deplore  my  wrongs  1 

For  what  doth  serve  all  that  this  world  contains, 
Sith  she,  for  whom  those  once  to  me  were  dear, 
No  part  of  them  can  have  now  with  me  here  ? 

My  lute,  be  as  thou  w 
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CRASnAW. 


[INTERREGNUM, 


When  immelodious  windE  but  made  ihee  move, 
And  birds  on  thee  their  rarnage  did  bealow. 

Sith  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  Eoiinds  approve, 
Wliich  uHod  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow, 

Ih  reft  from  earth  to  tune  those  Bpheres  above, 
What  art  thon  but  a  harlnnger  of  woe  ! 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more, 
But  orphan  wailinga  to  the  ikinting  ear ; 
Each  stop  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear ; 

"     ■        "       silent  as  in  woods  before ; 


TO   THE   NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet  bird,  that  aing'st  away  the  early  hours, 
Of  winters  past  or  coming  void  of  care, 
Wei!  pleased  with  delights  wliich  present  are, 

Fau^  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers 

To  rooks,  tt)  springs,  to  rills,  ftom  leaij'  bowers 
Thou  Ihy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 
And  what  dear  gifls  on  thee  he  did  not  spcice, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  soul  can  he  so  siolr,  which  by  thy  songs 

(Attired  in  sw^euiess)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  eai'th's  turmoils,  spiles,  and  wrongs, 

And  lift  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  1 
Sweet  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angel's  lays. 


RICHARD  CRASHAW.  Died  1550.i 
RicHiiiD  CiiiSHiw,  a  religious  poet,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  power 
M  and  popular  preacher,  was  born  in  London,  but  the  date  of  bis  birth  is 
unknown.  His  father  was  an  author,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Temple  church, 
London.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  where  he  published  his  sacred 
poems  of  "  Steps  to  the  Temple."  In  the  year  1644  he  was  ejected  from  his 
living  on  reftising  to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant,  and  soon  afterwords  he  pro- 
fessed his  Mth  in  tlve  Roman  Church.  Through  the  influence  of  bis  friend 
Cowley,  (he  poet,  he  was  introduced  to  the  exiled  Queen  Henrietta,  who  ob- 
tained in  him  a  small  office  at  Rome,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1650. 

The  poems  of  Crashaw  are  not  much  tnown,  but  they  "display  delicate 
fancy,  great  tenderness,  and  shigular  beauty  of  diction,"  "  He  has,"  says 
Headley,  "  originality  in  many  pacts,  and  as  a  translator  is  entitled  to  tlie 
highest  praise.'  To  his  attainments,  which  were  numerous  and  elegant,  all 
nis  biographers  have  borne  witness."  The  lines  on  a  prayer-book,  Coleridge 
considers  one  of  the  best  poems  in  our  language. 
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10'10-1660.] 


Lo !  here  a  litila  volume,  !>u£  large  book, 
(Feat  it  ool,  sweet, 
it  is  no  hypootile,) 

It  13,  in  one  rich  handful,  hearen  and  aJl — 

Heaven's  royal  hosts  enoarap'd  thus  small ; 

To  proTB  that  true,  schools  used  to  tell, 

A  thouBand  Hmgels  in  one  point  can  dwell 

It  iB  lore's  great  artillery. 

Which  here  oontraots  itseiC  and  comes  to  lie 

Close  couch'd  in  your  white  bosom,  and  from  ihonea, 

As  ftom  a  snowy  fortress  of  defence. 

Against  the  ghosEiy  foe  to  take  yout  part, 

And  fortify  tlie  hold  of  yoTir  chasle  heart. 

It  is  the  atmory  of  l^ht : 

Let  constant  use  but  keep  it  bright, 

You'll  find  it  yialds 
To  holy  hands  and  bimibfe  hearts, 

More  swords  and  sUielda 
Than  sin  hath  snares  or  hell  hath  darta. 

Only  be  anre 

The  hands  be  pure 
That  hold  these  weapons,  and  the  eyes 

Those  of  tui'tles,  ehaste  and  true, 
Wakefid  and  wise, 

Here  is  a  friend  shall  fight  tbi  you. 
Hold  but  this  book  before  your  heart. 
Let  prayer  alone  to  play  his  part. 
Bui  oh !  the  heart 
That  studies  tliis  high  art 
Must  be  a  sure  housekeeper 
And  yel  no  sleeper. 

Dear  soul,  bo  strong, 

Mercy  will  come  ere  long. 
And  bring  het  bosom  full  of  hlessinga — 

Flowers  of  never-lading  Braces, 
To  make  immortal  dressings, 

For  wqnthy  souls  whose  wise  embtaoei 
Store  op  themselves  for  Him  who  is  alone 
Tlie  spouse  of  vitgina,  and  the  vi^in's  son. 
But  if  the  noble  Brid^toom,  when  He  come, 
ShaU  find  the  wandering  heart  ftom  home. 

Leaving  her  chaste  abode 

To  gad  abroad 
Amongst  the  gay  nialas  of  the  god  of  files ; ' 

To  talce  her  pleasure  and  to  play, 

And  keep  the  devil's  holiday; 

To  dance  in  the  sunBhine  of  soma  smiling 

But  heguillng 
Sphere  of  sweet  and  sugat'd  lies; 
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CBASHAW.  [IHTBRKBQNDM, 


OfHU  this  hidden  Blora 

Of  blesBings,  and  ten  thousand  mote 

DoubtlesB  he  ■will  onload 
Himself  some  other  where ; 

And  pour  abtoad 
His  precious  sweets, 
On  die  fhir  soul  whom  first  he  meets. 
O  fMcl  0  fominatel  0  rich!  0  dear! 

O  i  happy,  and  thrice  happy  she, 
Dear  BilTer-breasted  dove, 

Whoe'er  she  be. 
Whose  early  love. 
With  winged  vows, 

Ma]:ea  haste  to  meet  her  morning  sponse. 
And  close  with  his  immortal  kisses  1 
Happy  Boul  1  who  never  misses 

To  improve  thai  precious  hour ; 
And  every  day 
Seize  her  sweet  prey, 
All  iVesh  and  iiagrant  as  he  rises. 

Dropping  with  a  balmy  shower, 
A  delicious  dew  of  spices. 
Oh  I  let  that  happy  sonl  hold  last 
Her  heavenly  aruiful :  she  shall  taste 

At  once  ten  thousand  paradises : 
She  shall  have  power 

To  rifie  and  deflowef 

The  rich  and  rosal  spring  of  those  rare  sweety 
Which  widi  a  swellii^  bosom  there  slie  meets. 
Boundless  and  iniinite,  bottomless  treasuroa 
Of  pure  inebriating  pleasures, 
Happy  soul  I  slie  shall  discover 

Wliat  joy,  what  bliss, 

How  many  heavens  at  once  it  is 
To  have  a  God  become  her  lover. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  his  version  of  the  twenty-third  Psahn :  "  Thong 
[  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  sliadow  of  death,  1  will  fear  no  evil."  It  i 
highly  spirited  and  beautiful. 

Coma  now  all  ye  terrors,  sallj-, 

Muster  forth  into  the  valley 

Where  triumphant  darkness  hovers 

With  a  sable  wing,  that  covers 

Brooding  Horror.    Come,  thou  Death, 

Let  the  damps  of  thy  dull  breath 

Overshadow  e'en  llie  shade, 

And  make  darlmesa'  self  afraid ; 

There  my  feet,  e'en  there  shall  lind 

Way  for  a  resolved  mind. 

Still  my  Shepherd,  still  my  God, 

Thou  art  with  me,  still  thy  rod 

And  thy  sla^  whose  influence 

Gives  direction,  ^ves  defence. 
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1649-1660.]  FLETCHER. 


PHINEAS  FLETCHEK.     15B4— 1650. 

rcHEK  was  the  bi-other  of  Giies  Flewlier,  and  born  abOQt  tha 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  after  completing  hia 
ir  the  ministry,  was  preEenied  with  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk, 
in  laai,  which  he  held  for  twenly-nine  years;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
died  there  in  1650. 

His  chief  poem  la  entitled  "  The  Purple  Island,"  wliich  title,  on  being  first 
heard,  would  surest  ideas  totally  different  from  what  is  its  real  subject. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  a  sort  of  anatomical  poem,  tha  "  Purplo  laland"  being  no- 
thing less  than  the  human  body,  the  veins  and  atte.iea  of  which  are  filled 
with  llie  purple  fluid  coursing  up  and  down;  so  that  the  firat  part  of  the 
poem,  wliioh  is  anatomically  descriptive,  is  not  a  little  dry  and  unintereating. 
But  ailer  describing  the  body,  he  proceeds  to  personify  the  passions  and  intel- 
lectual fecultles.  "Here,"  says  Headley,  "fatigued  attention  ia  not  merely 
teheved,  but  ^scinated  and  eurapltired ;  tliete  is  a  beldness  of  outUne,  a  ma- 
jesly  of  manner,  a  brilliancy  of  coloring,  and  an  air  of  life,  that  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  modern  productions,  and  tliat  rival,  if  tiot  surpass,  what  we  meet  with 
of  the  kind  even  in  Spenser,  from  whom  our  author  caught  liis  inspiration." 
This  ia  rather  extravagant,  and  yet  a  few  paaaages  can  be  selected  from  Phi- 
neaa  rietohcr,  that,  for  beauty,  arc  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  poetry  in  tlie 

Thrice,  oh  thrice  happy,  shephord'a  life  and  stale, 

When  courts  are  happiness'  unhappy  pawns ! 

Hia  cottage  low,  and  safely  humble  gate 

Shula  out  proud  Fortune,  with  her  scorns  and  fawns; 

No  feared  treason  brealis  hia  quiet  sleep : 

Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 
Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep- 
No  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  tlu'ead 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives',  nor  silken  pride: 
Hia  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  hia  little  need, 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tineture  dyed ; 

No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  feara  him  fright; 

Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bile : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music  and  base  flatterii^  tongues. 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise; 
The  cheerfiil  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs. 
And  birds'  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes : 

In  ooimtry  plays  is  ail  the  strife  he  usea, 

Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  tha  rural  Kuaea ; 
Atid,  but  in  music's  aporta,  all  difference  refuses. 
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!■  FLETCHER.  [iNTERREaKUM. 

His  oertaiD  life,  lliat  never  can  deceive  him, 
Is  lull  of  thouBEind  sweels  and  rieli  content; 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noontide's  rage  is  spent : 

His  life  is  ueidiet  tost  in  hoisterous  seas 

Of  troublouB  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease; 
Pleased  and  full  bless'd  he  Uvea,  wlien  he  his  God  can  please 

me  bed  of  wool  yields  Eafe  and  quiet  sleeps, 
While  by  his  ade  his  faithfiil  spo"^  halh  place ; 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps. 
The  lively  picture  of  his  fethet's  ftce; 

Never  his  humble  house  Or  state  torment  him ; 

Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  tiufs  with  grassy  tomb  content  liim 


Envy  the  nest.  Envy  with  sqtiinted  eyes ; 

Sick  of  a  strange  disease,  his  neighbor's  health ; 
Best  lives  he  then,  when  any  better  dies ; 
Is  never  poor,  but  in  another's  wealth : 

On  best  men's  harms  and  griefs  he  feeds  his  fill ; 
Else  his  own  maw  doth  eatwith  spiteful  will : 
111  must  the  temper  be,  where  diet  is  so  ill. 
Each  eye  through  i3ivers  optics  slyly  leers, 

Which  both  his  sight  anci  object's  self  belie ; 
So  greatest  virtue  "as  a  moat  appears, 

And  molehill  faults  to  mountains  multiply. 

When  needs  he  must,  yet  Ikintly,  then  he  praises 

Somewhat  the  deed,  much  more  the  means  he  n 

So  marrcth  what  ha  makes,  and  priusing,  most  disprs 


Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness, 
And  here  long  seeks  what  hero  is  never  found  I 

For  all  onr  good  we  hold  fiom  Heaven  by  lease. 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound . 

Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine,  and  rentage  due ; 

Though  now  but  writ,  and  seal'd,  and  given  anew, 

Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  musl  renew. 

Why  shouldst  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good. 
At  every  loss  against  Heaven's  fice  repining  1 

Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood. 
With  gilded  tops  and  silver  turrets  shining; 

There  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds, 

And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds ; 

There  soreeobing  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty  steads.' 

Where  is  th' 
That  all  t 
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-IbbO.  IIABISGION. 

Whete  tlial  great  Petsiao  bear,  wboae  swelling  piide 

The  lions  self  lore  out  with  raYeiious  jaw  ? 
Or  he  wliich,  'twiit  a  hon  and  a  pard^ 
Throt^h  all  the  world  with  nimhle  pinions  feted, 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  oonquer'd  kingdoms  shaied. 

Hardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity, 

Or  note  of  these  great  tnonarchiea  we  find : 
Only  a  feding  verbal  memory, 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 
But  when  this  second  bfe  and  glory  fades, 
And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 
A  second  fall  succeeds,  and  double  death  invades. 

That  monstrous  beast,  which,  nursed  in  Tibet's  fen, 
Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  affray ; 

That  fiU'd  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den, 
And  trod  down  ali  the  tost  to  dust  and  clay ; 

His  battering  horns,  pull'd  out  by  civil  hands, 

And  iron  teeth,  lie  scalter'd  on  the  sands ; 

Back'd,  bridled  by  a  n^onk,  with  seven  heads  yoked  stands. 

And  that  black  vulture,'  whieh,  widi  deatlifui  wing, 
O'ecshadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 

Frighted  the  Muses  &om  their  native  spring, 
Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 

Who  then  shall  hope  for  happiness  beneath  ? 

Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  chaise,  and  dealh, 

And  life  itselTs  as  tlit  as  is  the  air  we  breadie. 


WaLLIAM  HABmCTON.     1605—1654 

WlLLiiTH  HJ.BIN6TOIT  was  bom  at  the  countiy  sea  of  h  s  anc  o 
Worcestershire,  called  Hindlip,  in  1605,  the  year  ofdefa  ed  upnd 
plot,  the  discovery  of  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  his  n  othe  They 
were  a  wealthy  femily,  and  were  Papists.  William  was  ei  ca  ed  n  the 
Jesuits'  Colii^  in  St.  Omers,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  n  he  h  i  n  that  he 
might  enter  into  that  society.  But  he  preferred  a  wise  an  I  bapp  et  co  e 
of  luB,  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  married  Lucy  daugh  e  of  Willia  n 
Herbert  In  1635  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  enti  led  "Castafa  nde 
which  name  he  celebrates  his  wife,  a  kind  of  title  fish  enable  u  that  day 
He  died  when  ha  had  jnst  completed  his  flflieth  year,  and  was  bu  ed  tl  e 
femily  vault  at  Hindlip. 

But  little  is  known  of  Habington's  history.  He  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  connubial  felicity,  for  a  love  of  retirement  and  study,  and  for 
the  dignity  and  moral  beauty  of  his  sentiments.  "His  poems  possess  much 
elegance,  much  poetical  fancy,  and  are  almost  everywhere  tmged  with  a  deep 
moral  cast,  which  ought  to  have  niado  their  fame  more  permanent"* 
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InpraUe  of  Caaient,  and  thi  calm  lljppiness  of  the  Counli-y  at  Hindlip. 


Tho  aout'E  ofl  poison'd  ihrough  the  ear. 
Castara,  rather  seek  to  dwell 
In  th'  silence  of  a  private  cell : 
Bicb  discontent's  a  glorious  Hell. 
Yet  Hindlip  doth  not  want  extent 
Of  room  (ihoi^h  not  magniilQent) 
To  give  free  welcome  to  content. 
There  ehalt  thou  aoe  the  early  Spring, 
TTiat  wealthy  stock  of  Nature  brii^, 
Of  which  the  Sybils'  hookg  did  eing. 
From  fruitless  palms  shall  honey  flow, 
And  barren  Winter  harvest  show. 
While  lilies  in  his  bosom  grow. 
No  north  wind  shall  the  corn  iofeat, 
But  the  soil  spirit  of  the  east, 
Our  scent  wi^  perfumed  banquets  feast. 
A  Satyr  here  and  there  shall  trip, 
In  hope  to  purchase  leave  to  sip 
Sweet  nectar  from  a  Fairy's  lip. 
The  Nymphs  with,  quivers  shall  adorn 
Their  active  sides,  and  rouse  the  mom 
With  the  shrill  music  of  their  horn. 
Waken'd  with  which,  and  viewing  theo, 
Fair  Daphne,  hor  feir  self  shall  iiee 
From  the  chaste  prison  of  a  tree; 
And  with  Narcissus  (to  thy  face 
Who  humbly  will  ascribe  all  grace) 
Shall  once  again  pursue  tlie  chase. 
So  they  whose  wisiloiii  djd  discuss 
Of  these  as  fictions,  shall  in  us 
Find  tiiey  were  more  than  fabulous. 

THE  VANITY   OF   ATJtRICE. 

The  sailors  to  the  main ; 
To  make  thoir  avarice  his  sport: 

A  tempest  checlis  the  fond  disdain ; 
They  bear  a  safe  though  humble  port. 
Well  sit,  my  love,  upon  the  shore, 

And  while  proud  billows  rise 
To  war  agniiist  the  sky,  speak  o'er 

Out  loves  Eo  sacred  mysteries; 
And  charm  the  sea  to  Ih'  calm  it  had  beibre. 
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Where's  now  my  pride  t'  ex'eiiJ  my  ferns 

Wlierevor  slaluBS  ate' 
And  puroliaae  glory  to  my  name 

la  the  smooth  court  or  nigged  war  t 
My  love  hath  laid  the  devil,  I  am  tame. 
I'd  rather,  like  tlie  violet,  grow 

Unmatk'd  in  th'  sliaded  vale, 
Than  on  the  hill  those  terrors  know 

Are  breailied  Ibrlh  by  an  angiy  gale ; 
There  is  more  pomp  above,  more  sweet  below. 


Castara,  what  is  there  above 


JOSEPH  HALL  1571— 105S. 
Few  names  in  our  language  have  united  in  a  greater  degree  the  character 
of  an  instructive  prose  writer  and  a  vigorous  poet,  than  Joseph  Hall.  He  was 
bom  at  Brialon  Park,  in  Leiceafershire,  in  1574,  and  after  taking  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  he  rose  Ihrough  various  ohurch  preferments  to  be  BiBliop  of 
Exeter,  and  siibsequendy,  in  1641,  to  be  Kshop  of  Norwich.  In  the  same 
year  he  joined  with  the  twelve  prelates  in  the  protestation  of  all  laws  inadti 
during  their  Ibtoed  absence  from  Parliament  In  consequence  of  tliis,  he>, 
with  the  rest,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  released  only  on  giving  ^5001) 
bail.  Two  years  after,  he  was  among  the  nomber  marked  out  Ibr  sequestra- 
tion. Afler  suffering  extreme  hardships,  be  was  allowed  to  redra  on  a  small 
pittance,  to  Higham,  near  Norwich,  where  he  continued,  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity, but  with  indefe^gable  zeal  and  intrepidity,  to  eietcise  the  duties  of  a 
pastor,  till  he  closed  his  days,  in  the  year  1653,  at  the  venerable  age  of 

As  a  poet.  Bishop  Hall  is  known  by  bis  "  Bookes  of  byting  Satytes."  These 
were  published  at  the  early  age  of  twenfy-thvee.  They  are  marked,  saya 
Warton,'  with  a  classical  precision  to  which  English  poetry  had  yet  rarely 
Bttained.  Tliey  are  replete  with  anunadon  of  style  and  sentiment.  Thi^ 
characters  are  deiinealed  in  strong  and  lively  coloring,  and  their  disctinTinH 
tions  are  loucbed  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine  humor.  His  chief  lault 
is  obscurity,  arising  from  a  remote  phraseology,  constrained  combinations,  uii 
familiar  allusions,  and  abruptness  of  expression.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  was  the  first  English  satirist.  Pope,  on  presenting  Mr.  Wesf 
with  a  copy  of  his  poetical  works,  observed  dial  he  esteemed  them  tlie  best 
poelty  and  the  truest  satire  in  the  language, 
THE   ANXIOUS   CLl 

The  crouching 

And  miuiy  worships,  and  fa 
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Tells  on  his  tale  as  sniooHily^  as  him  list ; 
But  still  Hie  lawyer's  eye  squints  on  his  fist ; 
If  that  seem  lined  with  a  larger  fee, 
"Doubt  not  the  Eiiit,  the  law  is  plain  for  tliee." 
Thoi  must  he  buy  his  vainer  hopes  with  price, 
Diaclout  liis  orawns,^  and  thank  him  for  advice. 

THE  kimestm;  tutor. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 

Into  Ilia  house  Eome  trencher-chapelain  j* 

Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  hjs  sons, 

And  fliat  would  stand  to  good  conditions.* 

First,  that  he  lie  upon  tlie  truckle-bed. 

While  bia  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head.'i 

Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default, 

Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt' 

Third,  that  ha  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 

Fourth,  that  he  use  all  connnon  eourlesiea ; 

Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 

Last,  that  he  nerer  bia  young  master  beat; 

But  he  must  asl   his  mother  to  define 

Huw  many  jetka'  ahe  would  his  baok  aliould  line. 

All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  he 

To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery, 

THE   RUSTIC  WISHING   TO  TURN   SOLDIEE. 

The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  tlie  soldier  aee 
All  Hcarf'd  with  pied  colors  to  the  knee, 
Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate ; 
And  now  he  'gina  to  loathe  hia  former  state : 
Now  doth  he  inly  scorn  his  Kendal-green,s 
And  his  patoh'd  cockers^  now  despised  been  j 
Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  car, 
But  sells  hia  team,  and  eeltleth  to  the  war. 
Oh  wai-1  to  them  that  never  tried  thee,  sweet: 
Wlien'"  his  dead  mate  lalls  groveUing  at  his  feetj 
And  ai^ry  bullets  wliistle  at  his  ear, 
And  his  dim  eyes  aee  nought  but  dread  and  drear. 
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Seeal  thou  how  gayly  my  young  master  goes, 

■Vaunting  himaelf  upon  his  rising  toes  5 

And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 

And  picks  luB  glutted  teeth  since  late  noontidef 

Tis  Ruiflo;  Tcow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day? 

In  sooth  I  saw  bim  sit  with  Duke  Huxnfiay.' 

Hadat  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 

He  touoh'd  no  meat  of  all  this  livelong  day. 

For  sure  methought,  yet  that  was  but  a  gnesa, 

Hia  eyes  aeenj'd  Bunk  tor  very  hollowness  j 

But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 

So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  ? 

So  nothing  in  his  maw  ?  yet  seemeth  by  his  helt, 

That  his  gaunt  bulk  not  too  much  stuffing  felt 

SaoBl  Ihou  how  side'  it  hangs  beneath  hia  hip  1 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 

Yet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by, 

All  trapped  in  the  new-tnind  bravery. 

His  hair,  Prenob-like,  stares  on  hia  frighted  head, 

0q8  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled, 

Aa  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 

If  chance  bis  &tes  should  him  tliat  bane  afEbrd. 

All  Briti^  bare  upon  the  bristled  akin, 

Close  notched  is  his  beard  both  lip  and  chin ; 

His  linen  collar  labjrinthian  set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met: 

Hia  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinioninga, 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below, 

What  monstec  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  show  ? 

So  Blender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin. 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoin. 

Lik'st  a  straw  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field, 

Rear'd  00  some  stjck,  the  lender  corn  to  Bhield. 

Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal, 

Ulce  a  broad  shake-ibrk  with  a  slender  ateel. 

As  a  proae  writer,  Hall  was  known  in  liis  day  as  a  moat  able  champion  in 
conttovetMal  theology,  being  one  of  the  antagonists  of  Milton,  and  writing  vi  th 
great  learning,  as  well  as  with  a  most  excellent  spirit,  in  favor  of  tlie  e  la- 
blished  church.  But  his  numerous  tracts  on  this  subject  are  now  but  li.tle 
read.  Not  so,  however,  with  bis  "  Contemplations  on  tlie  principal  Passages 
of  the  Holy  Story,"  and  his  "  Oooasional  MaditaSons."  These  are  replete 
with  fine  thoughts,  excellent  morality,  and  sterhng  piety.  He  has  been  styled 
the  Christian  SenBca,  from  Ids  sententious  manner  of  writing,  and  frotn  the 
peculiar  resemblance  of  his  "Meditations"  to  "  Seneca's  iVIorals."^ 
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UPON  OCCASION   OF  A  ILED-BREAST  COUINfi   INTO  HIS  CHAMBER. 

Pretty  bird,  liow  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing,  and  yet 
knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy  next 
meal ;  and  at  aight  -nust  shrewd  thyself  in  a  hush  for  lodging' ! 
What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  liberal  provisions 
of  my  God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am 
ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  unthankful  dulness.  Had 
I  so  little  certainty  of  my  harbor  and  purveyance,  how  heartless 
should  I  be,  how  careful ;  how  httle  list  should  I  have  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  mysolf.  Surely  thou  comest  not  hither  without 
a  Providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so  much  to  delight,  as  to  shame 
me,  but  all  in  a  conviction  of  my  sullen  unbeJief,  who,  under 
more  apparent  means,  am  less  cheerful  and  confident;  reason  and 
faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere  instinct  of 
nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more  merry,  if  not  more 
happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of  better  things  makelh  me. 

O  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers  thou 
hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things  ;  let  not  my  greater 
helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy  security,  and  comfortable  reliance 
on  thee. 

UPON  HEARING  MUSIC  BY  NIGHT. 
How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead  season !  In 
the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not  so  much  affect  the  ear. 
All  harmonious  sounds  are  advanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus 
it  is  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  :  the  gospel  never  sounds 
BO  sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own  private 
affliction :  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference  is  in  our  disposition 
to  receive  it.  O  God,  whose  praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night, 
make  my  prosperity  conscionable,  and  my  crosses  cheerful. 


What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together !  1  know  not 
whether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or  comfort  me  ;  it  dismays 
me  to  think  that  here  is  so  much  that  I  cannot  know ;  it  comforts 
me  to  think  that  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon — there  is 
no  end  of  making  many  books  ;  this  sight  verifies  it;  there  is  no 
end ;  indeed,  it  were  pity  there  should :  God  hath  given  to  man 
a  busy  soul ;  the  agitation  whereof  cannot  but,  through  time  and 
experience,  work  out  many  hidden  truths ;  to  suppress  these 
would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind ;  whose  minds,  like 
unto  so  many  candles,  should  be  kindled  by  each  other:  the 
thoughts  of  our  dehberation  arc  most  accurate  ;  these  we  vent  into 
our  papc  rs.     What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  offence  of 
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necromancy,  I  way  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of 
learning,  whetiier  tuman  or  divine,  and  confer  with  (hem  of  aU 
my  doubts  1  that  I  can  at  pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  re 
verend  fathers,  and  acute  doctors  from  til  the  coasts  of  the  earth, 
lo  give  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of  question  which 
1  propose  !  Neither  can  I  cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these 
silent  masters,  but  I  must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to 
complain  of  choice. 

THE    HAPPY    MAN    IS    HE 

That  hath  learned  to  read  himself  more  than  all  books ;  and 
hath  so  taken  out  this  lesson  that  he  can  never  forget  it;  that 
knows  the  world,  and  cares  not  for  it ;  that  after  many  traverses 
of  thoughts,  is  grown  to  know  what  he  may  trust  to,  and  stands 
now  equally  armed  for  all  eients;  that  hath  got  the  mastery  at 
home,  so  as  he  can  cross  his  will  without  a  rautmy,  and  so  please 
it  that  he  mates  it  not  a  wanton ;  that  m  earthly  things  wishes 
no  more  than  nature  ,  m  spiiiiual,  is  ever  graciously  ambitious ; 
that  for  his  condition,  stands  on  his  own  feet,  not  needing  to  lean 
upon  the  great ;  and  so  can  frame  his  thoughts  to  his  estate,  that 
when  he  hath  least,  he  cannot  want,  because  ho  is  as  free  from 
desire  as  superfluity ;  that  he  hath  seasonably  broken  the  head- 
strong restiness  of  prosperity,  and  can  now  manage  it  at  pleasure : 
upon  whom  all  smaller  crosses  light  as  hailstones  upon  a  roof; 
and  for  the  greater  calamities,  he  can  take  them  as  tributes  of  life, 
and  tokens  of  love ;  and  if  his  ship  be  tossed,  yet  is  he  sure  his 
anchor  is  fast.  If  all  the  world  were  his,  he  could  he  no  other 
than  he  is,  no  whit  gladder  of  himself,  no  whit  higher  in  his  car- 
riage, because  he  knows  contentment  is  not  in  the  things  he  hath, 
but  in  the  mind  that  values  them.'  The  powers  of  his  resolution 
can  either  multiply,  or  subtract  at  pleasure.  He  can  make  his 
cottage  a  manor  or  a  palace  when  he  lists ;  and  his  homeclose  a 
large  dominion ;  his  stained  cloth,  arras ;  his  earth,  plate ;  and 
can  see  state  in  the  attendance  of  one  servant :  as  one  that  hath 
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learned  a  man's  greatness  or  baseness  is  in  himself;  and  in  tJiis 
he  may  even  contest  with  the  proud,  that  he  thinks  his  own  the 
best.  Or  if  he  must  he  outwardly  great,  he  can  but  turn  the  other 
end  of  the  glass,  and  make  his'stately  manor  a  low  aod  strait 
cottage  ;  and  in  all  liis  costly  furniture  he  can  see  not  richness  but 
use.  He  can  see  dross  in  Uie  best  metal,  and  earth  through  the 
best  clothes :  and  in  all  his  troop  he  can  see  himself  his  own  ser- 
vant. He  lives  quietly  at  home,  out  of  the  noise  of  the  world,  and 
loves  to  enjoy  himself  always,  and  sometimes  his  friend,  and  hath 
as  full  scope  to  his  thoughts  as  to  his  eyes.  He  walks  ever  even 
in  the  midway  betwist  hopes  and  fears,  resolved  to  fear  nothing 
but  God,  to  hope  for  nothing  but  that  which  he  must  have.  His 
strife  is  ever  to  redeem  and  not  to  spend  time.  It  is  his  trade  to 
do  good,  and  to  think  of  it  as  his  recreation.  He  halh  hands 
enough  for  himself  and  others,  which  are  ever  stretched  forth  for 
beneficence,  not  for  need.  He  walks  cheerfully  the  way  that  God 
halh  chalked,  and  never  wishes  it  more  wide,  or  more  smooth. 
Those  very  temptations  whereby  he  is  foiled,  strengthen  him ;  he 
comes  forth  crowned,  and  triumphing  out  of  the  spiritual  battles, 
and  those  scars  that  he  hath,  make  him  beautiful.  His  soul  is 
every  day  dilated  to  receive  that  God  in  whom  he  is,  and  hath 
attained  to  love  himself  for  God,  and  God  for  his  own  sake.  His 
eyes  stick  so  fast  in  heaven,  that  no  earthly  object  can  remove 
them ;  yea,  his  whole  self  is  tl         b  f       1         m  d  sees 

Stephen,  and  hears  with  Paul        d  w  h  Laz  rus,  the 

glory  that  he  shall  have  ;  and  tak     p  b  f     h     d  of  his 

room  amongst  the  saints ;  and  th       h  ly  m     ts  have 

so  taken  him  up,  that  now  he  lo  k  d  n  d  pi  as  dlj  pon  the 
earth,  as  the  regions  of  his  sorr  w      d  b       hn  y     joying 

more  in  hope  than  troubled  with  h  f       1  h    h  Ids  it  no 

great  matter  to  live,  and  greaies  b  d  d       so  well 

acquainted  with  his  last  gTiest,  th     h    f  k    d     ss  from 

him ;  neither  makes  he  any  othe  fd  gh  fwlkg  home 
when  he  is  abroad,  or  of  going  to  b  d  1  n  h  w  ary  of  the 
day.  He  is  well  provided  for  both  worlds,  and  is  sure  of  peace 
here,  of  glory  hereafter;  and  therefore  hath  a  hght  heart  and  a 
cheerful  face.  All  his  fellow  creatures  rejoice  to  serve  him ;  his 
betters,  the  angels,  love  to  observe  him  ;  God  himself  takes  plea- 
sure to  converse  with  him  ;  and  hath  sainted  him  before  his  death, 
and  in  his  death  crowned  him. 

THE    PLEASimE    OF    STUDY    AND    CONTEMPLATION. 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle  ;  but 
o!  all  others,  a  scholar ;  in  so  many  improvements  of  reason,  in 
such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  variety  of  studies,  in  such 
importunity  of  thoughts :  other  artisans  do  but  practise,  we  still 
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leam  ;  others  run  slill  in  the  same  gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety , 
our  choice  is  infinite ;  other  lahors  require  recreation ;  our  very 
labcir  recreates  our  sports ;  we  cau  never  want  eitiier  somewhat 
to  do,  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.  How  numberless  are  the 
volumes  which  men  have  written  of  arts,  of  tongues  !  How  end- 
less is  that  vohime  which  God  hatli  writtea  of  the  world !  wherein 
ei-ery  creature  is  a  letter  ;  every  day  a  new  page.  Who  can  he 
weary  of  either  of  these  I  To  find  wit  in  poetry ;  in  philosophy, 
profoundness ;  in  mathematics,  acutenesa  ;  in  history,  wonder  of 
events;  in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence;  in  divinity,  supernatural 
light  and  holy  devotion ;  as  so  many  rich  metab  in  their  proper 
mines  ;  whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  delight  T  i  After  all  these, 
let  us  but  open  our  eyes,  we  cannot  look  beside  a  lesson,  in  this 
universal  hook  of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth  taking 
out.  What  creature  hath  not  his  miracle  ?  what  event  doth  not 
challenge  his  observation  t  How  many  busy  tongues  chase  away 
good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  complain  of  the  haste  of  night ! 
What  ingenious  mind  can  h^  sooner  weary  of  talldng  with  learned 
authors,  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  companions  ?  Let  the 
world  contemn  as  ,  while  we  have  these  delights  we  cannot  envy 
tliem,  we  cannot  i\ibh  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  Besides,  the 
way  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome;  the  only  recom- 
pense IS  m  the  end  But  very  search  of  knowledge  is  dehght- 
tome  Study  it'jelf  is  our  life  ;  from  which  we  would  not  be 
bailed  foi  a  world  How  much  sweeter  then  is  the  fruit  of  study, 
lh(,  conscience  of  knowledge?  In  comparison  whereof  the  soul 
(hat  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns  all  human  comforts.^ 


RICHARD  LOVELACE.     1618—1658. 

EicHiiLD  LoTEiiCE,  son  of  SiT  William  Lovelace,  of  Woolwich,  in  Kent, 
waabornin  1GI8,  and  eduoatect  at  Oxford.  Wood  saya  of  him,  tliat  "he  was 
aooountecl  Ihe  most  amiable  and  beauliful  person  lliat  eye  ever  beheld ;  a  pet- 
Eon  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtue,  and  courtly  deportment."  On  leaving  the 
university  he  obtjuned  a  commission  in  the  army,  being  a  very  firm  loyahfl. 
After  die  ruin  of  the  king's  cause,  and  of  his  own  fortune,  he  '^mmanded  i 
Cegimenl  in  the  French  service,  and  waa  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  The  lady  to 
whom  he  was  engaged,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  much  of  his  poetry,  sup- 
posing him  dead  of  his  wounds,  married  another.  He  returned  to  England 
ui  1648,  and  waa  impriaoneiJ,  but  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  king's  death.  After 
diis,  he  Euifered  eitteme  poverty,  having  spent  ail  Ijis  fortune  in  the  service 
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10   ALTHBA. 

WrUltn  in  Prison. 
When  love  with  unoonfined  wings 

Hovers  witliin  my  galas ; 
And  my  lUvine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates : 
When  1  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fetlei'd  to  her  eye ; 
The  gods  that  wanton  in  tha  air. 

Know  no  suoh  liberty. 

Stone  walla  do  not  a  prison  malie, 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

Tliat  for  an  heitnitage ; 
K I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  aoul  am  free; 
Angela  alone  that  soar  abOTe 

EnJoy  such  liberty. 


7b  my  nobU  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Cotlon, 
Oh  thou  (hat  swing'st  apoo  the  waving  hair 

Of  some  weli-filled  oaien  beaid, 
Drunk  every  niglit  with  a  delicious  tear 

Dropp'd  tliee  fiom  heaven,  where  now  tliou'rt  real 
The  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire, 

That  with  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  Ry; 
And  when  thy  poppy  works,  thou  dost  retire 

To  thy  oarred  aoorn-bed  to  lie. 
Up  with  the  day ;  the  son  thou  weloom'al  then  j 

Sport's!  in  the  gill-plats  of  }iis  beams. 
And  all  these  merry  days  mak'sl  merry  men, 

Thyself;  and  melancholy  streams. 
But  ahl  the  sickle!  golden  ears  are  cropp'd  ; 

Ceres  and  Bacchus  bid  good  night ; 
Sharp  frosty  fingers  all  yonr  flowers  haye  lopp'd, 

And  what  scythes  spared,  winds  shave  off  quite. 
Poor  verdant  fbol!  and  now  green  ice,  thy  joys 

Large  and  as  lasdng  as  thy  pereh  of  grass, 
fl'd  us  lay  in  'gainst  winter,  rain,  and  poise 

Their  floods  with  an  o'erflowing  glass. 
Thou  best  of  men  and  friends  f  we  will  create 

A  genuine  summer  in  each  other's  breast] 
And  spite  of  tins  cold  time  and  itozen  &te 

Thaw  us  a  warm  seat  lo  oat  teat 

Our  sacred  heartha  shall  burn  eternally 

As  vestal  flames,  the  north-wmd,  hi) 
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ThoB  riclier  tton  untempfed  kings  are  \ 
That  asking  nothirg,  nothing  need; 

Though  lord  of  all  what  seas  embrace ; 
Tlial  wants  hiraselfi  ia  poor  indeed. 


THOMAS  FULLER.     1608— 1G61. 


Lce  in  the  prose  literature  of  our  language  ii  due  to  tl«- 
historian  and  divine,  Thomas  Fuller.  He  was  the  son  of  a  olei^man  of  the 
same  name,  and  was  bom  in  1G08  at  Aldwinkle  in  Notlhamptonshire,  thu 
native  place  of  Dryden.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  ibf  his  attainments,  and 
on  entering  life  as  a  preacher  in  (liat  city,  ha  acquired  the  greatest  popularity. 
He  aftecwardH  passed  throi^  a  rapid  succession  of  promotions,  until  ha  ac- 
quired (1641)  the  laotureship  of  the  Savoy  Church  in  London.  To  sliow  his 
fidelity  to  the  royal  cause,  he  procured,  in  1043,  a  nomination  as  chaplain  lo 
the  royal  army.  When  die  heat  of  the  war  was  passed  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  became  lecturei  at  St.  Biide's  church.  Subsequently  he  occupied 
other  dtuadous  in  the  church  of  England,  and  at  the  Restoration  (10CO)  he 
was  chosen  ohaplaiii  eKtraordinary  to  the  kitig,  The  next  year  he  was  pre- 
maturely cnt  off  by  fever  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

The  works  of  Fuller  are  very  numetoHs:  (he  chief  of  wliich  are  the  follow- 
ing; 1,  "History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,"  one  of  the  earliest  biographical 
works  in  the  language ;  a  strange  mixtiue  of  topt^raphy,  bit^raphy,  and 
popular  antiquities.  2.  "  The  Holy  and  Profane  Slate,"  the  former  proposing 
eiamples  fbr  imitation ;  the  latter  their  oppositea,  for  our  abhorrence.  Each 
contains  characters  in  every  department  of  life,  as,  "  the  father,"  "  husband," 
"  soldier,"  "  divine,"  &o. ;  lives  of  eminent  pcrsone,  as  illustrative  of  these 
chatacteta;  and  general  essays.  3.  "The  History  of  the  Holy  War,"  and 
"  The  Cliurcb  History  of  Britain."  Tlieie  are  specimens  of  historical  paintiuK 
in  these  works  that  liave  perhaps-never  been  excelled.  4.  "  Good  ITioughts 
in  Bad  Times."  5.  "A  Pi^ah-sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Conflnes  thereof; 
with  she  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  acted  thereon."  Beaidea 
these  he  published  a  large  number  of  tracts  and  sermons  on  various  subjects, 

Fuller  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man.  "  If  ever  there  was  an  amusing 
writer  in  this  world,  Thomas  Fuller  was  one.  There  was  in  him  a  combi- 
nstion  of  those  qualities  which  minister  to  out  entertainment,  auoh  as  few 
have  ever  poaaeased  in  an  equal  degree.  He  was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  multi- 
farious reading;  of  great  and  digested  knowledge,  which  an  extraordinary 
retentiveness  of  memory  preserved  ever  ready  fbr  use,  and  considerable  a« 
curacy  of  judgment  enabled  him  successfliUy  to  apply.  So  well  does  ha  vary 
his  treasures  of  memory  and  observation,  so  judiciously  does  he  interweave 
his  anecdotsa,  quotations,  and  remarks,  that  it  is  impossible 
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MISCELLANEOUS    APHORISMS. 

Know,  next  to  religion,  there  is  nothing  accompiisheth  a  man 
more  than  learning.     Learning  in  a  lord  is  as  a  diamond  in  gold. 

He  must  rise  early,  yea,  not  at  all  go  to  bed,  who  frill  have 
every  one's  good  word. 

He  needs  strong  arras  who  is  to  swim  against  the  stream. 

It  is  hard  for  one  of  base  parentage  to  personate  a  king  without 
overacting  his  part. 

The  pope  knows  he  can  catch  no  fish  if  the  waters  are  clear. 

The  cardinals'  eyes  in  the  court  of  Rome  were  old  and  dim  ; 
and  therefore  the  glass,  wherein  they  see  any  thing,  must  he  well 
silvered. 

Many  wish  ihat  the  tree  may  be  felled,  who  hope  to  gather 
chips  by  the  fall. 

The  Holy  Ghost  came  down,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

Gravi^  is  the  ballast  of  the  soul, 

Leammghath  gained  most  by  those  hooks  by  which  the  printers 
have  lost. 

He  shall  be  immortal  who  liveth  till  he  be  stoned  by  one  with- 
out fault. 

It  is  the  worst  clandestine  marriage  when  God  is  not  invited 
to  it. 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in  the  married 
state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment  greater  than  God  wiU 
give,  or  a  creature  in  this  woild  can  receive,  namely,  to  be  free 
from  all  inconveniences.  Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill  Olympus, 
wholly  clear,  without  clouds.  Eememberthe  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring',  but  commonly  are  silent 
when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if  their  mirth  were  turned 
into  care  for  their  young  ones. 


There  ia  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  ne- 
cessary, which  is  so  shghtly  perfoi'med.  The  reasons  whereof  I 
conceive  to  be  these : — First,  young  scholars  make  this  calling 
their  refuge  ;  yea,  perchance,  before  they  have  taken  any  degree 
in  the  university,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as  if 
nothing  else  were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod 
and  a  ferula.     Secondly,  others  who  are  able,  use  it  onfy  as  a 
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passage  to  better  preferment,  to  jmtcli  tto  rents  in  their  present 
fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new  one,  and  betake  themselves  to 
some  mote  gainful  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  from 
doing  their  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places 
they  recSive,  being  masters  to  their  children  and  slaves  to  their 
parents.  Fourthly,  being  grown  rich  they  grow  negligent,  and 
scorn  to  touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  see 
how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  Iiia  profession.  God, 
of  his  goodness,  hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  that  . 
ihe  necessity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  conditions,  may  be  pro- 
vided for.  And  thus  God  mouldetli  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life, 
underlating  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with 
dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their 
books ;  and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And 
though  it  may  seem  difiicult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend 
to  all  particulars,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may  quickly  make 
a  CTammar  of  boys'  natures. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching ;  not  lead- 
ing them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.  He  minces  his  pre- 
cepts for  children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of 
his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a 
schoolmaster  better  answeretb  the  name  paldotribes'  than  patd- 
agogos,"  rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesh  with  whipping  than 
giving  them  good  education.  No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the 
muses,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

Such  an  Orbilias  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their 
tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain 
by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  hut  fears 
quavering  on  their  speech  at  their  master's  presence ;  and  whose 
mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quick- 
ness exceeded  their  luaster. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmas- 
ters careful  in  their  place — that  the  eminences  of  their  scliolars 
have  commended  the  memories  of  their  schoolmasters  to  poste- 
rity.' 
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She  commandetli  her  husband  in  any  equal  matter,  by  ci 
obeying  him. 

She  never  crosseth  her  husband  in  the  spring-tide  of  tiis  anger, 
but  slays  till  it  be  ebbing-water.  Surely  men,  contrary  to  iron, 
are  worst  to  be  wroug^ht  upon  when  they  are  hot. 

Her  clothes  are  rather  comely  than  costly,  and  she  makes  plam 
cloth  to  be  velvet  by  her  handsome  wearing  it. 

Her  husband's  secrets  she  will  not  divulge :  especially  she  is 
careful  to  conceal  his  infirmities,  . 

In  her  husband's  absence  she  is  wife  and  deputy  husband, 
which  makes  her  double  the  files  of  her  diligence.  At  his  return 
he  finds  all  things  so  well,  that  he  wonders  to  see  himself  at  home 
when  he  was  abroad.' 

Her  children,  though  many  in  number,  are  none  in  noise,  steer- 
ing them  with  a  look  whither  she  listeth. 

The  heaviest  work  of  her  servants  she  maketh  light,  by  orderly 
and  seasonably  enjoining  it. 

Ill  her  husband's  sickness  she  feels  more  grief  than  she  shows 


Conceive  him  now  in  a  man-of-war,  ■with  his  letters  of  marque, 
victualled,  and  appointed. 

The  more  power  he  hath,  the  more  careful  he  is  not  to  abuse 
it.  Indeed  a  sea-captain  is  a  king  in  the  island  of  a  ship,  supreme 
judge,  above  all  appeal,  in  causes  civil  and  criminal,  and  is  seldom 
brought  to  an  account  on  land  for  injuries  done  to  his  own  men 

He  is  careful  in  observing  the  Lord's  day.  He  hath  a  watch 
in  his  heart,  though  no  bells  in  a  steeple  to  proclaim  that  day  by 
ringing  to  prayers. 

He  is  as  pious  and  thankful  when  a  tempest  is  past,  as  devout 
when  'tis  present ;  not  clamorous  to  receive  mercies,  and  tongue- 
lied  to  return  thanks.  Escaping  many  dangers  makes  him  not 
presumptuous  to  tun  into  them, 

.  In  taking  a  prize  fae  most  prizeth  the  men's  lives  whom  he 
takes ;  though  some  of  them  may  chance  to  be  negroes  o 
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'Tis  the  custom  of  some  to  cast  tlicm  overboard,  and  there's  an 
end  of  them :  for  the  dumb  fishes  will  tell  no  tales.  But  the 
murderer  is  not  so  soon  drowned  as  tlie  man.  What,  is  a  brother 
of  false  hlood  no  kin  1  a  savage  haCh  God  to  his  father  by  crea- 
tion, though  not  the  church  to  his  mother,  and  God  will  revenge 
his  innocent  blood.  But  our  captain  counts  the  image  of  God, 
nevertheless  his  image  cut  in  ebony  as  if  done  in  ivory.' 

In  dividing  the  gains,  he  wrongs  no  one  who  toolt  pains  to  get 
them :  not  shifting  off  his  poor  mariners  with  nothing. 

In  time  of  peace  he  quietly  returns  homo. 

His  voyages  are  not  only  for  profit,  but  some  for  honor  and 
knowledge.' 

He  daily  sees,  and  duly  considers  God's  wonders  in  the  deep. 

ON  TRAVEtLlNG. 

;  lest  thou  observ- 

Gel  the  language  {in  part),  without  which  key  thou  shalt  unlock 
little  of  moment. 

Know  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  country  before  thou  goest 
over  the  threshold  thereof. 

Travel  not  beyond  the  Alps.  Mr.  Roger  Ascham  did  thank 
God  that  he  was  but  nine  days  in  Italy,  wherein  he  saw  in  one 
city  (Venice)  more  hberty  to  sin  than  in  London  he  ever  heard 
of  in  nine  years. 

Be  wise  in  choosing  objects,  diligent  in  marking,  careful  in 
remembering  of  them.  Yet  herein  men  much  follow  their  own 
humors.  One  asked  a  barber  who  never  before  had  been  at  the 
court,  what  he  saw  there  ?  "  0,"  said  he,  "  the  king  was  excel- 
lently well  triinmed  1" 

Labor  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyself  the  scattered  perfections 
of  several  nations.  Many  weed  foreign  countries,  bringing  home 
Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride,  French  wantonness,  and  Ita- 
lian atheism ;  as  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  Spanish  loy- 
alty, French  courtesy,  and  Italian  frugahty,  these  they  leave 
behind  them ;  others  bring  home  just  nothing ;  and,  because  they 
singled  not  themselves  from  their  countrymen,  though  some  years 
beyond  sea,  were  never  out  of  England. 
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e-liouse  of  tlie  mind,  vvtcrein  th 
thereof  are  kept  and  preserved.  Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Muses.  Aristotle  sets  it  in  one  degree  further,  making  experience 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Philoso- 
phers place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head  ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  hecause  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratch- 
ing it  when  they  are  at  a  loss.  This  again  is  two-fold  ;  one,  the 
simple  retention  of  things ;  the  other,  a  regaining  tlieta  when 
forgotten. 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereof, 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to  show  the  strength  and 
nimbleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  by  wandering  soldiers, 
as  an  introduction  to  beg.  Understand  it  of  the  artificial  rules 
which  at  this  day  are  delivered  by  memory  mountebanks ;  for 
sure  an  art  thereof  may  be  made,  (^wherein  as  yet  the  world  ia 
defective,)  and  that  no  more  destructive  to  natural  memory  than 
spectacles  are  to  eyes,  which  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve 
years  of  age.  But  till  this  be  found  out,  Jet  us  observe  these 
plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  dcsirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  Js  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy  head 
which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  festened  ?  It  is  best  knock- 
ing in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinching  it  the  next  morning. 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a  servant  a 
slave.  Remember,  Atlas  was  weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a 
camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory,  like  a  purse, 
if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it;  take 
heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the  greedi- 
ness of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion  thereof. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry 
twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  tban  when  it 
lies  untoward,  flapping;  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things 
orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  biit  divide  it  be- 
twixt thy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He  that  with  Bias  carries 
all  his  learning  about  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared 
and  bankrupt,  if  a  violent  disease,  a  mertiiless  thief,  should  rob  and 
strip  him.  I  know  some  have  a  common-place  against  common- 
place-books, and  yet  perchance  will  privately  make  use  of  what 
they  publicly  declaim  against.  A  common-place-boolc  contains 
many  notions  in  garrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an 
Hrmy  into  the  field  on  competent  warning. 
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RORERT  HEREICK.  1591— 16Ca. 
One  of  tha  most  eiqnisilo  of  the  early  EngUah  lyrie  poeH,  was  Rotert 
Heriiolt.  Bat  liitla  is  known  of  his  life.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith  of 
London,  and  he  was  bom  in  that  ohj'  in  1591.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  took  orders  in  the  established  ohuroh,  and  obtained  a  place  to  preach  in, 
In  Devonshire,  which  he  lost  at  the  oommenoemenl  of  the  ciril  wars.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  re-appointed  to  his  vicarage,  bat  died  soon  altexwatds,  in 

Abating  some  of  die  impurities  of  Herriok,  we  can  fully  join  with  an 
able  critic  In  tlie  Retrospective  Review'  in  prononneing  him  one  of  the  best 
of  English  lyric  poets.  "He  is  the  most  joyous  and  gladsome  of  bards  j  sing- 
ing like  the  graasliopper,  as  if  he  would  never  grow  old.  He  is  as  frosh  as 
the  Spiii^,  as  bUtlie  as  the  Summer,  Euid  as  ripe  as  the  Autumn.  .  .  .  His 
poems  resemble  a  imcurlant  meadow,  full  of  king-enps  and  wild  flowers,  or  a 
July  firmament,  sparkling  with  a  myrisid  of  stars.    His  fancy  fed  upon  all  the 

light  and  airy  as  the  thistle  down,  or  the  bubbles  whicli  laugliing  boys  blow 
into  the  air,  where  they  iioat  in  a  waving  Une  of  beatity." 

TO  DAFrOBIlS. 
Fair  daffidils,  we  weep  to  sea 

You  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  eatly-rieing  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  noon : 
Stay,  stay. 
Until  the  hastening  day 

Has  ran 
But  to  the  even-song ; 
And,  havmg  pray'd  togeUier,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along  1 
We  have  short  time  lo  stay,  as  you; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growtli  to  meet  decay. 

We  die, 
Ab  your  hours  do  ]  and  dry 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

TO   PRIMH08E9,  FILLED  WITH  MORNING  DEW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes?    Can  tears 

Speak  grief  jn  you, 

Who  were  but  born 

Just  as  the  modest  moin 

Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew? 
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Not  felt  th'  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind ; 
Not  are  ye  worn  with  years; 

Or  watp'd,  BS  we, 

Who  think  it  strange  to  see 

Such  pretty  flowera,  like  to  orphans  young. 

To  speak  by  teats  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimpering  younglings;  and  make  ka 
ITie  reason  why 
Ye  droop,  and  weep. 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep  j 
Or  childish  lullaby^ 
Or,  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yal 
The  violet  1 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  Bweetheart  to  this! 
Nq,  no ;  lliis  sorrow,  shown 

By  your  tears  shed. 
Would  have  this  lecture  read, 
"That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  wortl 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  bn 
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Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 
Why  do  ye  fell  so  ftst? 
Your  dale  is  not  so  past, 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last, 
Wliat,  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  bovit  or  half's  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good-night? 
lis  pity  nature  brouglit  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 
But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  bave 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave: 
And  fiftec  they  have  eliown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

low  THE  hbart's-ease  first  came. 

Frolic  vii^ns  once  diese  were, 

Over-loving,  living  here ; 

Being  here  their  ends  denied, 

Ran  lor  sweethearts  mad,  and  died. 

Love,  in  pity  of  their  tears, 

And  llieir  loss  of  blooming  years. 

For  Iheii-  resttass  here-spent  luiurs, 

Gave  them  beart's-ease  turn'd  lo  flowori. 
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IE   CAPTIVE   BEE,  OR  THE   LITTLE 
As  Julia  once  a  slumbering  lay. 
It  chanced  a  bee  did  fly  thai  way, 
After  a  dew,  oc  dew-liks  shower, 
To  tipple  fieely  in  a'  flower ; 
Far  soma  lich  flower  he  took  the  lip 
Of  Julia,  and  began  to  sip  : 
But  when  he  felt  he  suoli'd  liom  Ihenca 
Honejr,  and  in  tho  quintessence, 
He  drank  so  much  he  scarce  could  stii  j 
So  Jniia  took  the  pilferer: 
And  lhu3  surprised,  as  filchers  use, 
He  thus  began  himself  t'  excuse ; 
Sweet  lady-flower  1  I  never  brought 
Hither  the  least  one  thieving  tliought ; 
But  taking  those  rare  lips  of  youia 
Tor  some  fresh,  fragrant,  luscious  flowers, 
I  thought  I  might  there  take  a  laate, 
Where  so  much  syrup  ran  at  waste ; 
Besides,  know  this,  I  never  sting 
The  flower  that  gives  ma  nourishing; 
But  with  a  kiss,  or  Ihaiiks,  do  pay 
For  honey  that  I  bear  away. 
This  said,  he  laid  iiia  little  scrip 
Of  honey  'lore  her  ladyship ; 
And  (Old  her,  as  some  teats  did  fail. 
That,  that  he  look,  and  lliat  was  all. 
At  which  she  smiled ;  and  bade  him  go 
And  take  bis  bag;  but  thus  much  know 
When  next  he  came  a  pilfering  so, 
Ho  should  from  her  fiiU  lips  derive 
Honey  enough  to  flU  his  hive. 

THE    NIGHT    PIECE. TO    JUL14. 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee. 
The  diootii^  stars  attend  Ihoe, 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  sparks  of  flte,  beiViend  thee  I 
No  will-o'-*h'-wisp  mislighc  thee, 
Nor  snake  nor  slow-worm  bite  tliee ; 

But  on,  on  tliy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  affright  thee  1 
Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 
What  though  the  moon  does  slumber, 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
Like  tapers  clear  without  numbel! 
Then  Julia,  let  me  wco  thee. 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me; 

And,  when  I  shall  meat 

Thy  silvery  feet 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee! 
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Ask  me  why  I  send  you  liei's 

This  sweet  infanta  of  the  year  ? 

Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 

This  primrose,  thus  bepearl'd  with  dew  J 

I  will  whisper  to  your  ears, 

Tha  sweets  of  love  are  luix'd  with  tears. 

Aak  me  why  this  flower  does  show 
So  yellow  green,  and  sickly  too  1 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  ia  Weak 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  brealc! 
I  will  answer,  these  disoovor 
What  feinting  hopes  are  in  a  lover. 


Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  bet  strewitigs,  but  not  elir 
The  earth  that  lightly  covets  her! 

Virgins  promised,  when  I  died, 
That  they  would,  oaoli  primrose-lida. 
Duly  morn  and  evenmg  come, 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb  -. 
Having  promised,  pay  your  debts, 
Maids,  and  here  strew  violets. 

rPON  A  MAID, 
Here  she  lies,  in  beds  of  spice. 
Pair  as  Eve  in  paradisB ; 
For  hec  beauty  it  was  such, 
Poets  coulii  not  praise  too  much. 

Her  Eupremest  requiem  sing ; 
Then  depart,  but  see  ye  tread 
Lightly,  lightly  o'er  the  dead. 


CATHERINE  PHILIPS.  1631—1864, 
Mns.  CiTHEiuriB  Paitrps  was  the  daughter  of  John  Fowler,  a  London 
merchant,  and  married,  when  quite  young,  James  Philips,  a  gentleman  of 
Caidiganaliire.  Her  devotion  to  the  Muses  showed  itself  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  she  wrote  under  the  flotitjous  name  of  Orinda.  She  continued  to  wiite 
aflec  her  marriage ;  though  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  discharging,  in  a 
most  exemplary  manner,  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  Hor  poems,  which 
had  been  dispersed  among  het  friends  in  manusaript,  were  first  printed  with- 
out her  knowledge  or  consent.     She  was  very  much  esteemed  by  her  con- 
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lemporaries :  Jevemy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  his  "MeaanMS  and  Oificos  of 
Friendship,"  and  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  on  her  death.  She  died  of  tha  small 
pox,  June  aa,  1684,  aged  tiiirty-thtee. 

AOAINST    PLEASURE. 
There's  no  such  tbing  as  pleasure  here, 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat. 
Which  does  but  sliine  and  disappear, 

Whose  charm  is  but  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls, 
Which  first  betrays,  and  then  controls. 
'Tis  true,  it  looks  at  distance  fair, 

But  if  we  do  approach, 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair, 

And  perisli  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  fancy  less. 
And  wa  expect  more  llian  posaeea. 
For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  cloy'd. 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  they  make  wido 

The  chaimels  where  Uiey  run ; 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys, 
Making  us  narrow,  or  oar  joys. 
We  covet  pleasure  easily. 

But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be, 

But  one  may  make  it  less. 
Nay,  were  out  state  as  we  could  choose  it, 
Twould  ba  consumed  by  fear  to  lose  it. 
What  art  tlmu  then,  thnu  winged  air, 
More  weak  and  awiit  than  ikme'} 
Whose  nest  suooesaor  is  despair. 

And  its  attendant  shame. 
The  eiperienced  prince  tlien  reason  had. 
Who  said  of  pleasure,  "  It  is  mad." 


My  dear  Antenor,  now  give  o'er, — 

For  my  sake  talk  of  graves  no  more , 

Death  is  not  in  oui  power  to  gain, 

And  is  both  wish'd  and  fear'd  in  vaitu 

Let's  be  as  angry  as  we  will, 

Grief  sooner  may  diattact  than  kill, 

And  the  unhappy  olien  prove 

Seath  is  as  coy  a  thing  as  love. 

Those  whose  own  sword  their  death  did  give, 
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And  by  an  act  bo  deaperale, 

Did  pooily  ran  away  from  fate ; 

TiB  braver  much  t'  oinltide  *e  stcnn, 

Endure  ila  r^a,  and  shun  its  harm ; 

Affliction  nobly  undergone, 

More  greatness  sliows  (hau  having  none. 

But  yet  the  wheel,  in  turning  round, 

Al  last  may  lift  us  from  the  ground, 

And  when  our  foitune'a  moat  severe. 

The  Ibbb  we  have  the  less  we  fear. 

And  why  should  we  that  gtief  permit, 

Which  cannot  mend  nor  shorten  iti 

Let's  weit  fot  a  succeeding  good. 

Woes  have  Iheii  ebb  as  well  as  flood: 

And  since  the  parliament  have  rescued  you. 

Believe  that  Piwidenoe  wiU  do  so  too. 


JEEEMY  TAYLOR.     1602— 16G7. 

Elands  among  the  first  of  English  divines,  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  born  about  the  year  IS03,  and  at  the  age  of  Ihirleen  entered 
the  university  of  bis  native  place.  A  short  time  after  taking  his  degree,  he 
was  elected,  by  the  interest  of  Archbishop  Laud,  fellow  of  All-Soula  College 
Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  Laud,  who  procured  for  liim  the  rectory  of 
Uppinglon  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he  settled  in  1040,  In  184,2,  he  was  cre- 
ated D.  B.  at  Oxford.  In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  rojal  aimy  as  chap- 
lain, he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  the  battle  fought 
before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.  Beii^  soon  released,  he  resolved  to 
continue  in  Wales,  and,  having  established  a  school  in  the  county  of  Caermar- 
then,  he  there  waited  cahnly  the  iaane  of  events.  In  his  own  felicitous  style, 
he  gi'vea  the  following  picturesqne  account  of  his  retirement;  "In  the 
great  atorm  which  daihed  the  vessel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been 
oast  on  ihe  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that 
rest  and  quietness  which  in  England,  in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for. 
Here  I  cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with 
so  impetuous  violence,  tliat  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor ;  and,  but 
that  He  that  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the 
madness  of  the  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all 
the  opportunities  of  content  or  study :  but  I  know  not  whetlier  I  have  been 
preserved  more  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends,  or  tlie  gentleness  and  mercies 
of  a  noble  enemy." ' 

After  continuing  some  years  in  this  solitude,  he  lost  his  three  sons  in  the. 
short  space  of  two  or  three  months.  This  most  afflicting  calamity  caused  him 
lo  go  to  London,  where  he  administered,  though  in  cizcumslBnces  of  great 
danger,  to  a  private  congregation  of  loyaiials.  At  the  Eestoration  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  Ireland,  and  subsequenfly  was  elected 
vice«bancellor  of  the  University  of  I>ublin,  which  offlce  he  retained  to  his 
death,  1667. 

The  writings  of  Bishop  Taylor,  wliich  are  numerous,  ate  all  of  a  theokigi- 
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cal  charnoter.  His  greatest  work,  perhaps,  is  his  "  Liberty  of  Propheayii^." 
By  prophesying,  lie  means  preaching  or  expounding.  The  oTjjeot  of  this  ia  lo 
show  the  onceasonableness  of  pceBorihing  to  other  men's  fiiith,  and  the  ini- 
quity of  peiBBcuting  fot  difieronoe  of  opinion.  It  has  been  justly  desoribed 
as,  "  perl,aps  of  all  Taylor's  writings,  that  which  showa  him  fiirlhesl  in  ad- 
vance of  tlie  age  in  whioli  ho  lived,  and  of  tlie  ecoleaiastical  Bystem  in  which 
ho  had  been  reared;  as  the  first  distinel  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration 
which  had.  bean  ventured  On  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christendom."  The  moat 
popular,  however,  of  his  works  is  his  "Bule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,"  which  contains  numerous  passages  of  singular  beauty  and  truth. 
A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  remarks,  that  in  one  of  Taylor's  "prose 
folios,  there  is  more  fine  fancy  and  original  imagery — more  brilliant  concep- 
!  ions  anii  glowing  eiqiressions — more  new  fignres  and  new  application  of  old 
figures, — more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  soul  of  poetry,  Ihan  in  all  (he  odes 
and  epics  (hat  have  since  been  produced  in  Europe."  This  is  rather  exu-ava- 
gant ;  but  the  encomium  passed  upon  Ins  writings  by  Dr.  Bust,  in  his  funeral 
sermon,  is  most  richly  deserved ;  "  They  will,''  says  he,  "be  famous  to  aE  stic- 
cccding  generations  for  their  greatness  of  wit,  and  profoundness  of  judgment, 
and  richness  of  fancy,  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  copiousness  of  inven- 
tion, and  general  usefulness  lo  all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian." ' 

ON   PRAYER. 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity ;  an  imitation  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest 
example ;  aad  a  conformity  to  God,  wiiose  anger  la  always  just, 
and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often  hin- 
dered, and  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy.  Prayer  is  the  peace 
of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recol- 
lection, ihe  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm 
of  our  tempest ;  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  iniiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
thoughts,  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness ; 
and  he  that  prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled 
and  discomposed  spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to 
iKeditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  array, 
and  chooses  a  frontier  garrison  to  be  mse  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect 
alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to 
that  attention,  which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God. 
For  so  hare  1  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  ted  of  grass,  and  soar- 
ing upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  atid 
climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with 
the  loud  sighinga  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregu- 
lar and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the  tem- 
pest than  it  could  recover  by  the  libralion  and  frequent  weighing 
of  his  wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and 
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pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  pros- 
perous flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motipn  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the  air 
about  his  ministries  here  below :  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  ; 
when  his  affairs  have  required  business,  and  his  business  was 
matter  of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning 
person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrument 
became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and 
overruled  the  man ;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his 
thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud, 
and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them  without 
intention,  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be 
content  to  lose  the  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger 
is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of 
Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God  ;  and  then  it  ascends  to 
heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  God, 
till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the 
dew  of  heaven. 


Any  zeal  is  proper  for  religion  but  the  zeal  of  the  sword  and 
the  zeal  of  anger  i  this  is  the  bitterness  of  zeal,  and  it  is  a  certain 
temptation  to  every  man  against  his  duty  ;  for  if  the  sword  turns 
preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire  instead  of  argu- 
ments, and  engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a  poniard,  that  it 
shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignorantly  am 
persuaded  of,  it  must  needs  he  unsafe  to  fry  the  spirits,  to  try  all 
things,  to  make  inquiry ;  and,  yet,  without  this  liberty,  no  man 
can  justify  himself  before  God  or  man,  nor  confidently  say  that 


his  religii 
reproving  St.  Peter 


inordination  of  zeal;  for  Christ,  by 
ing  his  sword  even  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
lor  Dis  sacred  and  yet  injured  person,  teaches  us  not  to  use  the 
Bword,  though  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  for  God  himself. 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  aa  old  man,  stooping  and 
leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming  towards 
him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but 
observing  that  the  old  man  eat,  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the 
God  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the 
Ire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God.  At  which  answer 
Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out 
of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an 
unguarded  condition.     When  tbe  old  man  was  gone,  God  called 
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to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  wliere  the  stranger  was.  He  re- 
plied, I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee.  God 
answered  him,  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although 
he  dishonored  me  ;  and  couldst  not  thou  endure  him  one  night  ? 


Since  all  the  evil  in  the  world  consists  in  the  disagjeeing  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  appetite,  as  when  a  man  hath  what  he 
desires  not,  or  desires  what  he  hath  not,  or  desires  amiss,  he  that 
composes  his  spirit  to  the  present  accident  hath  variety  of  instances 
for  his  virtue,  hut  none  to  trouble  him,  because  his  desires  enlarge 
not  beyond  his  present  fortune  :  and  a  wise  man  is  placed  in  the 
variety  of  chances,  Hke  the  nave  or  centre  of  a  wheel  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  circumvolutions  and  changes  of  posture,  without  violence 
or  change,  save  that  it  turns  gently  in  compliance  with  its  changed 
parts,  and  is  indifferent  which  part  is  up,  and  which  is  down  ;  for 
there  is  some  virtue  or  other  to  be  exercised  whatever  happens — 
either  patience  or  thanksgiving,  love  or  fear,  moderation  or  hu- 
mility, charity  or  contentedness. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by  those  things 
which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and  consider  that  which  is  pleasing 
and  prosperous;  that,  by  the  representation  of  the  better,  the  worse 
may  be  blotted  out. 

It  may  be  thou  art  entered  into  the  cloud  which  will  bring  a 
gentle  shower  to  refresh  thy  sorrows. 

I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  sequestrators,  and 
they  have  taken  all  from  me :  what  now  ?  let  me  look  about  me. 
They  have  left  me  the  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  water,  a  loving  wife, 
and  many  friends  to  pity  me,  and  some  to  relieve  me,  and  I  can 
stili  discourse  ;  and,  unless  I  list,  they  have  not  taken  away  my 
merry  countenance,  and  my  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  good  conscience  5 
they  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God,  and  all  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel,  and  my  religion,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven,  and  my 
charity  to  them  too :  and  still  1  sleep  and  digest,  I  eat  and  drink, 
I  read  and  meditate,  I  can  walk  in  my  neighbor's  pleasatit  fields,' 
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aiid  see  the  vavieties  of  natural  beauties,  and  delight  in  all  that  ii 
which  God  dehghts,  that  is,  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  the  wholi 
creation,  and  in  God  himself. 


ON  COVETOUSNBSS. 

Covetousness  swells  the  principal  to  no  purpose,  and  lessens 
the  use  to  all  purposes ;  disturbing  the  order  of  nature,  and  the 
designs  of  G»d  ;  maldng  money  not  to  be  the  instrument  of  ex- 
change or  charity,  nor  corn  to  feed  himself  or  the  poor,  nor  wool 
to  clothe  timself  or  his  brother,  nor  wine  to  refresh  the  sadness  of 
the  afflicted,  nor  oil  to  make  his  own  countenance  cheerful ;  but 
all  these  to  look  upon,  and  to  tell  oyer,  and  to  take  accounts  by, 
and  make  himself  considerable,  and  wondered  at  by  fools,  that 
while  he  lives  he  may  be  called  rich,  and  when  he  dies  may  be 
accounted  miserable.  It  teaches  men  to  be  cruel  and  crafty;  in- 
dustrious and  evil ;  full  of  care  and  mahce ;  and,  after  all  this,  it  is 
for  no  good  to  itself,  for  it  dares  not  spend  those  heaps  of  treasure 
which  It  snatched. 

ADVERSITY.* 

All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  fair  breath  of 
heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own  purposes.  But  if  you  will 
try  the  excellency,  and  feel  the  work  of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a 
persecution ;  let  him  ride  in  a  storm,  let  his  bones  be  broken  with 
sorrow,  and  his  eyes  loosened  with  sickness,  let  his  bread  he  dipped 
with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  he  brought  low ;  let  us 
come  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of  our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean 
hard  upon  our  fortunes,  and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  storm 
arise,  and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that  all  our 
hopes  bulge  under  ua,  and  descend  into  the  hoUowness  of  sad  mis- 
fortunes. 
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ON    TJIB    MISERIES    OF    A    JiLAN  S    tHi'E. 

Hoiv  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous  !  What  an  jnlinitc 
number  of  slaves  and  beggars,  of  persecuted  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple, fill  all  0  ne  -s  f  the  earth  with  groans,  and  heaven  itself  with 
weep  ng  p  "aj  s  and  sad  remembraoces  1  If  we  could,  ftorti  one 
of  th  ba  leme  f  heaven,  espy  how  many  men  and  women  at 
this  me  1  e  fa  n  ng  and  dying  for  want  of  bread  ;  how  many 
young  nen  a  1  va  down  by  the  sword  of  war;  how  many 
poo  o  phan  a  e  n  w  weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by 
who  e  1  fe  h  y  »  e  eaablea  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
manners  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a  storm,  and  shriek 
out  because  their  keel  dashes  against  a  rock  or  bulges  under  them ; 
how  many  people  there  are  (hat  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
with  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant 
infelicity ;  in  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise 
and  participation  of  so  many  evils.  This  in  a  place  of  sorrows  and 
tears,  of  so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity :  let  us  remove 
from  hence,  at  least,  in  affections  and  prepamtion  of  mind. 


Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty, 
someaever;  but  all  men  late  enough;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes 
upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the  sun  approaches 
towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  httle  eye  of 
heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light 
to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  reiatins,  and  by-and-by  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out 
his  golden  horns,  Uke  those  which  decked  the  brows  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because  himself  had  seen  the 
face  of  Giod  ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  wp 
higher,  till  he  shows  a  feir  fece  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shines 
one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great 
and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly;  so  is  a  man's  reason  and  liis 
life. 


It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  per- 
son, and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  alive.  Reckon  but  from  the 
eprigh (fulness  of  youth  and  the  fair  cheelss  and  full  eyes  of  child- 
hood, from  the  vigorousness  and  atrono;  flexure  of  the  jomts  of 
five-and-twenty,  to  the  hoUowness  and  clead  paleness,  to  the  loath- 
someness and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive 
the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  very  strange.  But  so  have  I 
seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  fii-st 
it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  whh  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  the 
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lamb's  fleece;  fcut  when  the  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its 
virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  yonthful  and  unripe  relire- 
ffleats,  it  tegan  to  put  on  darkness  and  to  decline  to  soflness  and 
the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age;  it  bowed  the  head  and  broke  its 
stalk,  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all  its  beauty, 
it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out-worn  faces.  So  does  the 
fairest  beauty  change,  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  yon  and  me ;  and 
then  what  servants  shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  ? 
What  friends  to  visit  us  ?  What  officious  people  to  cleanse  away 
the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  faces  from 
the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  tlie  longest  weepers  for 
our  funerals  ! 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that 
ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of 
kings.  In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish  princes  hve  in 
greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have  wisely 
placed  a  cemetery  where  theirashes  and  iheir  glory  shall  sleep  till 
time  shall  be  no  more:  and  where  out  kings  have  been  crowned, 
their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over  their  grand- 
sire's  head  to  take  his  crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal 
seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
ceiled  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  livmg  like  gods  to  die  like  men. 
There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of 
pride,  to  appease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash 
out  the  dissembling  colors  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  fortunate  and 
the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes,  mingle  their 
dust,  and  pay  down  their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  teU  all  the  world 
that  when  we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings,  and  our  ac- 
counts easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crimes  shall  be  less.  To  luy 
apprehension,  it  is  a  sad  record  which  is  left  by  Athenseus  con- 
cerning Ninus  the  great  Assyrian  monarch,  whose  life  and  death 
is  summed  up  in  these  words :  "  Ninus  the  Assyrian  had  an  ocean 
of  gold,  and  other  riches  more,  than  the  sand  in  the  Caspian  sea ; 
he  never  saw  the  stars,  and  perhaps  he  never  desired  it ;  he  never 
stirred  up  the  holy  fire  among  the  Magi,  nor  touched  his  god 
with  the  sacred  rod  according  to  the  laws  :  he  never  offered  sacri- 
fice, nor  worshipped  the  deity,  nor  administered  justice,  nor  spake 
to  the  people ;  nor  numbered  them ;  but  he  was  most  valiant  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  having  mingled  his  wines,  he  threw  the  rest 
upon  the  stones.  This  man  is  dead,  behold  his  sepulchre,  and 
new  hear  where  Ninus  is.  Sometime  I  was  Ninus,  and  drew  the 
oreath  of  a  living  man,  but  now  am  nothing  but  clay.  I  have 
notliing  but  what  I  did  eat,  and  what  I  served  to  myself  in  lust  is 
all  my  portion :  the  wealth  with  which  I  was  blessed,  my  enemies 
meeting  together  shall  carry  away,  as  the  mad  Thyades  carry  a 
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raw  goal.  I  am  gone  to  hell :  and  when  I  went  thither,  I  neither 
carried  gold,  nor  horse,  nor  silver  chariot.  I,  that  wore  a  mitre, 
am  now  a  little  heap  of  dust,"^ 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY.     1618—1667. 

AsRiHiK  CowtEi  is  the  fii-et,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  liet  of  English  poels 
whose  "workg  were  edited^  and  whose  lives  ivere  written  by  Doctor  Johnson. 
He  was  hocn  in  London  in  1S18.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer  by  trade, 
died  before  bia  birth ;  but  his  mother  succeeded  in  procniing  his  admi^ion 
into  Weatminater  School  as  a  Icing's  scholar,  where  he  became  distit^uished 
Sbt  correct  classical  aoholaraliip.  He  very  early  imbibed  a  taste  tot  poetry — 
it  is  said  Horn  Speiiser'a  Faerie  Queene  being  thrown  in  hia  Way ;  and  in  hie 
sixteenth  year  he  published  a  oolleotion  of  verses  under  the  appropriate  tide 
o£  Poetical  Blossomt.  In  1636  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  oontioued  to  reside  till  1643,  when  he  removed  to  Ox- 
ford. From  this  tims  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  tlie  royal  cause,  and  was 
employed  on  some  missions  of  trust  i  and  "when,  in  the  progress  of  the  civil 
war,  the  qaeen  was  compelled  to  qnit  the  kingdom,  Cowley  accompanied  her 
to  Franca,  and  was  of  material  assistance  to  her,  in  managing  the  secret  cor- 
respondence between  herself  and  her  royal  consort. 

In  16S0  he  returned  to  Er^land,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  published  an 
edition  of  bis  poems,  oonaiining  most  of  those  which  now  appear  in  his 
works.  When  the  Restoration  came,  he  naturally  looked  for  some  reward 
foe  his  long  services  in  the  royal  cause.  Bat  alas  I  "  how  wretolied  is  lliat 
poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  ihvors."  Cowley  was  destined  to  much  bit 
ter  disappointment  At  length  he  obtained  the  lease  of  a  &rm  at  Chensey, 
by  which  his  income  was  raised  to  about  £300  a  year.  But  he  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  his  retirettient  j  for,  taking  a  severe  cold  and  fever  by  eiposure, 
he  died  or>  July  28,  1667. 

At  the  time  of  hia  death,  Cowley  certainly  ranked  as  the  first  poet  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  Comus  of  Milton  and  some  of  his  exquisite  minor  poems 
had  been  published  nearly  thirty  years  before.  But  what  conld  be  expected 
of  an  age  that  was  stamped  with  the  licendouaness  of  such  a  court  as  that  of 
Charles  II.1  Still,  though  Cowley  has  nothing  of  the  reputation  he  once  had, 
he  has  sufficient  merit  to  give  him  a  considerable  rank  among  British  poets. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  It  may  be  affirmed  that  he  bioi^ht  to  hia  poetic  labors  a 
mind  replete  with  leamuig,  and  that  his  pages  are  embellishe<l  witli  all  the 
ornaments  wliich  books  cotild  supply ;  thai  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  ro 
Ei\glish  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayotyof  the  less; 
and  that  he  was  equally  quahtied  for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofty  fights." 
His  poetical  works  are  divided  into  four  parts — "  Miscellanies,"  "  Ijjve  Verses," 
"Pindaric  Oies,"  and  the  "Davidios,  a  heroical  poem  of  the  Troubles  of 
David."     Of  all  these  his  Anacreontics  are  the  most  natural  and  pleasing.* 
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A  mighty  pain  lo  love  it  is, 
And  'tis  a.  pain  tlmt  pain  To  miss, 
But,  of  all  paina,  the  greatest  pain 
It  13  to  love,  bnt  Love  in  vain. 
Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood, 
Nor  wit,  by  love  ia  understood. 
Gold  alone  doea  passion  move! 
Gold  monopolizes  love  1 

Who  this  ttafBo  first  began  I 
A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore  1 
A  ourse  on  liim  who  digg'd  the  stoie 
A  curse  on  him  who  did  retlne  it  1 
A  curse  on  him  "who  first  did  coin  iXl 
A  cniBB,  all  curses  else  above. 
Oil  him  who  used  it  first  in  love ! 
Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate ; 
Gold,  in  fiimilies,  debate ; 
Gold  does  friendship  separate; 
Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 
These  the  smallest  harma  of  it; 
Gold,  alasl  does  love  beget. 

THE   GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy  insect  I  what  can  be 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee  i 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 

The  dewy  morning's  gentie  wine ! 

Hature  waits  upon  thee  still, 

And  thy  verdant  cop  does  fill ; 

■Tis  fill'd  wherever  thou  dost  tread, 

Nature's  self's  thy  Ganymeda. 

Tliou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sit^, 

Happier  than  tlie  happiest  king  I 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see. 

All  the  plants  belong  to  Ihee ; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce, 

Fertile  made  widi  early  juice. 

Man  for  tliee  does  sow  and  plough; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thoul 

Thoa  dost  imiocently  joy; 

Not  does  tliy  luxury  desttoy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heateth  thee, 

More  harmonious  (ban  he. 

Thee  cotmtry  hinds  with  gladness  hsai 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year  I 

Thee  Phcebua  loves,  and  does  inspire; 

Phcehua  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  diee,  of  all  things  upon  earth, 

Life  is  no  longer  dian  thy  miitii. 

Happy  insect  I  liappy  thoii, 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know  : 
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But  when  thou'sl  dninl!,  aiid  danced,  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 

(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal, 

Epicurean  animal !) 

Sated  with  thy  aumraer  feasl^ 

Thou  iBtk'st  to  endless  rest. 

ITiB  following  ate  four  stanzas  of  one  of  his  best  pieces,  entitieil 
HYMN  TO  LIQHT. 
Hail  I  active  Nature's  watchful  life  and  health  I 
Her  joy,  her  ornament,  and  wealth  1 
Hail  to  tliy  husband,  Heat,  and  thee  I 

Thou  the  world's  beauteous  bilde,  the  lusty  bridegroom  hel 
Say,  from  wliat  golden  quirers  of  the  sliy 
Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  iyl 
Swiftness  and  Power  by  birth  are  thine ; 
Front  thy  great  Sire  they  come,  thy  Site,  the  Word  Dirine. 
Thou  in  the  moon's  bright  ohariot,  pi-oud  and  gay, 
Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  stars  stu'vey, 
And  all  the  year  dost  with  tlieo  bring 
Of  thousand  floweiy  lights  thine  own  nocturnal  spring. 
Tliou,  Scythian-like,  dost  round  tliy  lands  above 
The  Sun's  gilt  tent  for  ever  move, 
And  still,  as  thou  in  pomp  aost  go, 
The  shining  pageants  of  the  world  attend  thy  sliow, 

Cov^ley's  prose  essays  are  much  better  than  his  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
spealting  of  them,  says,  "  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth 
and  placid  equability,  which  lias  nevar  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  fac-soi^ht  or  hard-labored ;  but  all  is  easy  williout  feebleness,  and 
familiar  without  grossness:"  and  Dr.  Drake,  one  of  the  moat  judicious  of 
modern  critics,  remarks,  lliat  "  to  Cowley  we  may  jusdy  ascribe  the  formation 
of  a  basis  on  which  has  since  been  constructed  the  present  correct  and  admi- 
rable fabric  of  our  language.  His  words  are  pure  and  well  cliosen,  the 
collocation  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  the  members  of  his  a 
tinct  and  harmonious." 


It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  maa  to  write  of  himself;  it 
grates  his  own  iieart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the 
reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.  There  is  no 
da.nger  from  me  of  offending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  my  mind, 
nor  my  hody,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for  that 
vanity.  It  is  sufficient,  for  roy  own  contentment,  that  they  have 
preserved  me  from  being  scandalous,  or  remarkable  on  the  defec- 
tive side.  As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my  past 
life,  before  I  knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing  what  the  world,  or 
glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  affections  of  my  soul 
gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them,  as  some  plants  are  said 
to  turn  away  from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  theiLi- 
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sehea,  and  inscrutable  to  man's  unders landing.  Even  wlien  I 
was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of  running  about  on  holi- 
days, and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them, 
and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  boolc  or  with  some 
one  companion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  That  I 
was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now,  (which,  I  confess,  I  won- 
der at  myself,)  may  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I 
made  when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then 
printed,  with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish  i 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down,  (if  a  very  little  were  cor- 
rected,) I  should  hardly  now  be  much  ashamed, 

Thia  only  gijiiil  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 

Too  low  for  envy,  for  coiilempt  loo  h%h. 
Some  honor  I  would  have, 

Not  from  great  deeds,  bat  good  alone ; 

Th'  unknown  are  becier  than  ill-known. 
Euinor  can  ope  the  grave : 

Acquaintanoe  I  would  have;  but  when  't  depends 

Not  on  the  number,  but  the  ohoice  of  (ilends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 

And  sleep,  ae  undisturb'd  as  death,  the  night 
My  house  a  cottage,  more 

Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 

For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'or 

With  Nature's  liand,  not  art's;  and  pleasures  yield, 

Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fiiding  space, 

For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 
And  in  this  trae  delight. 

These  imbought  sporte,  that  happy  state, 

I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 
But  boldly  say  each  night, 

To-mortow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display. 

Or  in  clouds  hide  thom ;  I  liave  hved  to-day. 

You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with  the  poets, 
(for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Horace  ;)  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  immattire  and  immoderate  love  of  tliem  which  stamped  first, 
or  rather  engraved,  th.e  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  letters 
cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still  grow 
proportionabiy.  But  how  this  love  came  to  be  produced  in  me  so 
early,  is  a  hard  question :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little 
chance  that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse  as  nave 
never  since  left  ringing  there ;  for  I  remember  when  I  began  to 
read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  m  my 
mother's  parlour,  (I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself 
never  in  her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion.;)  but  there  was 
wont  to  lie  Spenser's  works ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  and 
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was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants, 
and  monsters,  and  brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  thero, 
(though  my  understanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this  ;J  and  hy 
degrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  tne  num- 
bers ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  oyer  before  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  With  these  affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly 
set  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the  university ;  but  was  soon  torn  from 
tljence  by  that  public  violent  storm,  wnich  would  suffer  nothing 
to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rpoted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the 
princely  cedars  to  me,  the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as 
could  Imve  befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons  and  into  the  court  of  one 
of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world.  Ni  w  though  I  wai  here  en- 
gaged in  ways  most  contrary  to  the  origmal  des  gn  of  my  life  ; 
that  is,  into  much  company,  and  no  small  busmess  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  tnumphant  (for  that  was 
the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the  Fiench  courts  )  yet  all  this 
was  so  far  from  altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confir- 
mation of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclination. 
I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I  came 
to  it;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did  not  fell  in  love  with,  when,  for 
aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me 
when  I  saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  persons 
whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  conld  not  perceive  that  any  part  of 
their  greatness  was  to  be  hked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would 
be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships 
which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage ;  though  I  was  in  a 
crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  I 
was  in  business  of  great  and  honorable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the 
best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  subsist- 
ence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condition,  in  banish- 
mecl  and  pubhc  distresses ;  yet  I  could  not  abstain  from  renewing 
my  old  schoolboy's  wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect ; 

Well,  Iheii,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  nc^er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advantage  from 
h  s  majesty  s  happy  restoration,  but  the  getting  into  some  mode- 
ntely  eonven  ent  retreat  in  the  country,  which  I  thought  in  that 
case  I  m  ght  eas  ly  I  ave  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
w  th  I  o  greater  [  robabihties  or  pretences,  have  arrived  to  estva- 
ordinary  fo  tui  eo 


The  first  \\  si   of  Virgil  was,  .o  be  a  good  philosophei 
ieco  d    1  go  d   h    bandman  ;    and   God  (whom  he  seen: 
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understand  better  than  most  of  the  most  learned  heathens)  dealt 
with,  him  just  as  he  did  with  Solomon;  because  he  piayed  for 
wisdom  m  the  first  place,  he  added  all  things  else  which  were 
subordinately  to  he  desired.  He  made  him  one  of  the  best  philo- 
sophers and  best  husbandmen;  and  to  adorn  both  those  faculties, 
the  best  poet ;  he  made  him,  besides  all  this,  a  rich  man,  and  a  man 
who  desired  to  be  no  richer.  To  be  a  husbandman  is  hut  a  retreat 
from  the  city  ;  to  be  a  philosopher,  from  the  world ;  or  rather,  a 
retreat  from  the  world  as  it  is  man's,  into  the  world  as  it  is  God's. 
But  since  nature  denies  to  most  men  the  capacity  or  appetite,  and 
fortune  allows  hut  to  a  very  few  the  opportunities  or  possibility  of 
applying  themselves  wholly  to  philosophy,  the  best  mixture  of 
human  affairs  that  we  can  make  are  the  employments  of  a  country 
life. 

We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ;  we 
are  there  (allading  to  courts  and  cities)  among  the  pitiful  shifts  of 
policy :  we  wallt  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the  divine 
bounty ;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused  labyrintlis  of 
human  malice ;  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear  and 
genuine  taste  of  their  objects,  which  are  all  sophisticated  there, 
and  for  tlie  meat  part  overwhelmed  wilh  their  contraries.  Here 
pleasure  looks  (methinks)  like  a  beaulifal,  constant,  and  modest 
wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot.  Here 
is  harmless  and  cheap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expenseful  luxury. 

1  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and 
best  natured  of  all  others,  a  perpetual  companion  of  the  husband- 
man ;  and  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  looking  round  about  him,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and  improvements  of  his  own  i 
and  diligence  :  to  he  always  gathering  of  some  fruits  of  it,  and 
the  same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others  budding  ;  lu 
see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creations 
of  his  own  industry  ;  and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all  his  works  are 

ClIAUiCTER    OF    CROMWELL.* 

What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person  of  raeati 
birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  some- 
times, or  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities, should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to 
succeed  in,  so  improbable  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  one  of  (he 
most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  monarchies  upon  the  earth? 
Tnat  he  should  have  the  ])ower  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and 
master  to  an  open  and  infamons  death  ;  to  banish  that  numerous 
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and  strongly -allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under  tlie  name  and 
wages  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased, 
and  spurn  them  out  of  doors  when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to 
raise  up  a  new  and  unheard-of  monster  out  cf  their  ashes ;  to  stiite 
that  in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above  all  things  that 
ever  were  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  oppress  all  his  enemies 
by  arras,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice ;  to  serve  all 
parties  patiently  for  awhile,  and  to  command  them  victoriously  at 
last ;  to  over-run  each  corner  of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome 
with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and  the  poverty  of 
the  north  j  to  be  feared  and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and 
adopted  a, brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth ;  to  call  together  parlia- 
ments with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the 
breath  of  hia  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned  that  he 
would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  year,  to  be 
the  master  of  those  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant ; 
to  have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  dis- 
posal as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble 
and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them;  and  lastly  (for  there  is  no 
end  of  aO  the  particulars  of  his  glory,)  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one 
word  to  his  posterity;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad  ;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  so- 
lemnity ;  and  to  leave  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguished, 
but  with  the  whole  world ;  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his 
praises,  so  might  have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line 
of  his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of 
his  immortal  designs? 


SIR  WXLUAM  DAVENANT.  1505—1568, 
Sir  Wij.i.i*ic  DirEifjNT,  though  now  read  ohiefly  by  the  antiqiiaij'  in 
English  liletamre,  had,  in  bis  lifetime,  considerable  celebrity  aa  a  writer.  He 
■was  born  in  1605  at  Oxford,  where  his  father  kept  an  inn,  and  was  edvioated 
at  that  university.  He  early  b^an  to  write  for  Ibe  stage,  and  on  Ben  Joii- 
Bon's  death  was  made  Poet-Laureate.'  In  tlie  civil  wars  lie  held  a  consider- 
able post  in  tlie  army,  and  was  knighted  by  the  Idi^ ;  but  on  tlie  dechne  of 
the  myalists,  whose  cause  he  bad  espoused,  he  Boi^ht  refuge  in  France,  where 
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.he  wrote  two  books  of  hig  poem  for  wliiei  be  ia  most  known — his  "  Gondi- 
bsrl" — under  the  patronage  of  Henrietta  Maria,  lliat  "ill-feted,  ill-adviaea 
queen"  of  Charles  I.  By  her  he  was  despatched  widi  a  colony  of  artificers 
for  Virginia.  He  had  Boaioely  cleared  the  Frencli  coast  when  his  vessel  was 
taken  by  a  parliamentary  ship,  and  he  was  Bent  prisoner  to  Cowes  Castle. 
Here,  with  great  oorapostire  and  manliness  of  mind,  he  continued  his  poem 
till  he  had  carried  Ihroogh  about  one-half  of  what  he  designed,  when  he  sud' 
denly  broke  oS,  expeoOcg  immediately  to  be  led  to  eaeeution.  Bis  life,  how- 
eyer,  was  spared,  tlirough  ilie  intercession  of  two  aldermen  of  York,  (whom 
Davenant  had  rescued  from  great  peril  in  the  civil  wars,)  imited  to  the  then 
all-powerful  influenoe  of  Milton,  After  his  release  he  supported  himself  by 
writii^  plays  till  the  Heatoration,  when,  beautiful  to  relate,  it  is  believed  that 
Milton  himself  was  spared  at  his  intercession,  in  return  for  his  own  preset- 

The  lame  of  Sir  William  Davenant  rests  principally  on  his  heroic  poem, 
Gondibert;  the  main  story  of  which,  as  &r  as  developed,  ia  na  follows.  Duke 
Gondibert  and  Prince  Oswald  were  renowned  kn^hta,  in  the  reign  of  Ari- 
beit,  king  of  Lombacdy,  653—691.  Oswald  sought  the  hand  of  Rhodabnd, 
the  only  daugliter  of  AJiberl,  and  heiress  to  the  crown;  but  the  kiig  preferred 
Gondibert, — a  choice  in  which  RhodaUnd  fully  concurred.     It  happened  that 

Fresh,  as  if  Nature's  youdi  chose  there  a  sliade, 
The  duke,  with  many  lovers  in  his  train. 

Loyal  and  young,  a  solemn  hunting  made," 
The  duke,  on  his  return  from  the  chase,  is  surprised  by  an  ambush,  laid  by 
the  jealous  Oswald.  A  parley  succeeds,  and  it  ia  finaDy  agreed  lliat  file  quar 
rel  sliall  be  decided  by  the  two  leaders  and  three  of  the  chief  captains  on 
each  side.  The  combat  accordingly  takes  place.  Oswald  and  two  of  his 
friends  are  slain,  and  a  third  wounded  and  disarmed.  Oswald's  men  are 
therefore  so  emaged  that  they  immediately  commence  a  general  attack  upon 
Gondibert,  who  is  victorious,  though  severely  wounded.  He  retires  to  tho 
house  of  Astragon,  a  Jamous  physician,  where  he  is  scarcely  recovered  from 
his  wourkds  before  he  receives  others  of  a  more  gentle  kind  &om  the  eyes  of 
Birtiia,  the  daughter  of  Astragon,  by  whose  permission  he  becomes  her  pro- 
fessed but  secret  lover.  Wiiile  the  friends  of  Oswald  are  forming  achemes  of 
revenge  for  dieii  recent  defeat,  a  mesHenger  arrivea  from  Aribett  to  signify 
his  intentfon  of  honoring  Gondibert  with  the  hand  of  RhodEdind ;  and  he  and 
bis  daughter  follow  shortly  afterwards.  The  duke  is  therelbre  obliged  to  ac- 
company them  bacfe  to  the  court,  and  leave  behind  that  which  is  fer  mrae  pre. 
cious  to  him  than  a  crown  or  Bliodalind,  On  parting  from  Bittha,  he  gives 
her  an  emerald  rhig,  which  had  been  tor  ages  the  token  of  bis  euicestors  to 
their  lietrothed  brides ;  and  which,  by  its  change  of  color,  would  indicate  any 
change  in  liis  afiection.  The  arrival  of  some  of  the  party  at  the  capital  con- 
cludes diis  Bingolar  and  original  fragment  of  a  poem, — for  a  fragment  it  roust 
be  called,  and  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  the  autlior  did  not  finish  it.' 
« In  the  character  and  love  of  Birtha,"  remarks  an  able  critic,  "  we  have  a 
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AND    LOVE    OF    BIRTHA. 
To  Astragon,  heayen  for  aucOBseion  gave 

One  ouly  pledge,  and  Birtlia  whs  lier  name; 
Whose  mother  slepi,  where  flowers  grew  on  lier  gmvf 

And  she  succeeded  bor  in  Sice  and  fame. 
She  ne'er  saw  coarts,  yet  courts  oould  hava  imdone 

With  untaught  tookfl  and  an  nnptaelised  heart; 
Her  nets,  the  most  prepared  could  never  shun  j 

For  nature  spread  them  in.  the  scorn  of  art. 
She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been, 

Ne'er  warm'd  with  hopes,  not  e'er  allay'd  with  feat 
Not  seeing  punishaieat,  could  guess  no  sin  j 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  liad  use  of  tears. 
But  liere  her  iather's  precepts  gave  her  alsill, 

Which  with  incessant  business  iill'd  the  hours; 
In  Spring,  she  gather'd  blossoms  for  the  still; 

In  Autumn,  berries ;  and  in  Summer,  flowers. 
And  as  kind  nature  with  calm  diligence 

Her  own  free  virtue  silently  employs. 
Whilst  she,  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense 

So  were  hot  virtues  busy  without  noise. 
Whilst  her  great  misli-ess,  Nature,  thus  she  tends,  •■ 

The  busy  household  wails  no  less  on  her; 
By  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends ; 

Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 


The  just  historians  Birtha  tbus  express, 

And  tell  how,  by  her  sire's  eiamplc  tai^ht, 
She  served  the  wounded  duke  in  life's  distress, 

And  his  fled  spirits  back  by  cordials  brought; 
Black  melancholy  mists,  that  fed  despair 

Through  wounds'  long  rage,  with  sprtiiltied  vervain  clear 
Stf e"w'd  leaves  of  wiUo^v  to  refresh  the  air, 

And  witli  rich  fiunes  his  sullen  senses  clieer'd. 
He  that  had  served  great  Love  with  reverend  heart. 

In  these  old  wounds  worse  wounds  from  him  endures ; 
For  Love  makes  Birtha  shift  with  Death  his  dart, 

And  she  kills  faster  than  her  iather  cures, 
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.  shaft  he  drew; 

a  triumph  shook  I 
l,ave  he  had  lik'd,  yet  never  lodg'd  bafbre; 
But  finds  him  now  a  bold  unquiet  guest; 
Who  climbs  to  windows  when  we  shut  the  door ; 

So  strange  disorder,  now  he  pines  for  heailli, 

Makes  him  conceal  this  revellet  wilh  shaine; 
She  not  the  robber  knows,  yet  feels  the  stealth, 

And  never  but  in  soiigs  had  heard  his  name. 

She,  full  of  inward  questions,  wallts  alone, 

To  take  her  heart  aside  in  secret  shade  j 
But  knocking  at  het  breast,  it  seem'd  or  gone 

Or  by  confederacy  was  useless  made ; 

Or  else  some  stranger  did  usurp  its  room ; 

One  so  remote,  and  new  in  every  thought. 
As  his  behavior  shows  him  not  at  home, 

Nor  the  guide  sober  that  him  tliither  brought. 

Wilh  open  ears,  and  ever-waking  eyes. 

And  flying  feet,  Love's  fire  she  from  the  sight 
Of  ali  her  maids  does  carry,  as  from  spies; 

Jealous,  that  what  bums  her,  might  give  them  light. 
Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  no^v  does  spend 

In  maids'  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thooghtj 
Fond  maids !  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stuff  would  mend 

Which  Nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought. 

She  Sishions  him  she  loved  of  angels  kind, 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  employ 'd 
To  the  first  fathers  from  th'  Eternal  Mind, 

And  in  short  visions  only  are  eiyoy'd. 

As  eagles  dien,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fiy, 

Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow ; 
Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 

And  therefbre  perch  on  earthly  things  below : 


0  now  she 

yields:  hin 

ishe 

an  angel  dee 

m'd 

Shall  be  a' man,  the  i 

which  virgin 

sfea 

et  the  mos 

t  harmless  1 

laid  he  seem' 

'd, 

That  ever 

■  yet  that  fatal  na 

me  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart, 

Affection  turns  to  faith ;  and  then  love's  fire 
To  heaven,  though  bashfully,  she  does  impart  \ 

And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  choir. 
If  I  do  love,  (stud  she,)  that  iove,  O  Heaven  I 

Tour  own  diseiple,  Nature,  bred  m  me ; 
Why  should  1  hide  the  passion  you  have  given, 

Or  blush  to  show  effects  which  you  decree? 
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And  yovi,  my  alter'd  mother,  {grown  above 

Great  Jiature,  whicli  yoa  read,  and  revecenoed  here,) 
Chide  not  each  kindueas,  aa  you  once  oall'd  love, 

When  yon  as  mortal  as  ray  fethei:  were. 
This  said,  hec  soul  into  her  breasC  retircB ; 

With  Love's  vain  diligence  of  heait  she  dreaina 
Herself  into  posBesaion  of  desires, 

And  trusts  unanolioc'd  hope  in  fleetiiig  Btreama: 
Already  thinks  the  dute  her  own  sponsed  lord, 
Cured,  and  again  from  bloody  battle  brought, 
Where  all  false  lovers  periBh'd  by  hts  sword, 

The  true  to  her  foi:  his  protection  sought 
She  thmhs  how  her  imt^ned  eponse  and  she 

So  much  fl'oai  heaven  may  by  her  virtues  gain. 
That  they  by  time  shall  ne'er  o'ertaken  be, 
No  more  U.an  Time  himself  is  overtaken. 
She  thinks  of  Eden-life ;  and  no  rough  wind 

In  their  pacific  sea  sliall  wrinkles  make; 
That  still  her  lowliness  shaU  keep  him  kind, 

Her  cares  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 
She  thinks,  if  ever  anger  in  him  sway, 

(The  youthful  warrior's  most  encussd  disease,) 
Such  ohanoe  her  leais  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 

The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 
Thus  to  herself  in  day-dreams  Eirtha  talks: 

Tlie  duka,  (whose  wounds  of  war  are  healtliful  grown,) 
To  cure  I-ove's  wounds,  seeks  Birtha  where  she  "walka : 

Whose  wandering  sou!  seeks  hira  to  cure  her  own. 
Yet  when  her  solitude  he  did  invade. 

Shame  (which  in  maids  is  unexperienced  fear) 
Taught  her  to  wish  night's  help  to  make  more  shade, 

T^t  love  (which  maids  tliink  guilt)  might  not  appear. 
And  slie  had  fled  him  now,  but  that  he  came 

So  like  an  awed  and  conquer'd  enemy, 
That  he  did  seem  offenceless,  as  her  shame ; 
As  if  he  but  advanced  for  leave  to  fly. 
his  minor  pieces,  we  have  room  but  for  the  ibllowing  beautiiul 
SONG. 
The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest, 

And,  climbing,  shakes  his  dewy  wii^  ] 
He  takes  this  window  Ibr  the  east ; 

And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings, — 
Awake,  awake,  the  mom  ^11  never  rise, 
Tili  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 
The  merchant  bows  unto  llie  seaman's  star. 

The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takea , 
But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are 

Who  look  for  day  beibre  his  mistress  wakes. 
Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn , 
Then  draw  your  curtains,  and  begin  the  dawn. 
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MARGAllET,  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE. 


This  likdy  wtia  tko  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  waa  born  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Jamea  the  First.  She  early  manifested  a  fondness  for 
literary  pursuita,  and  tlie  greatest  care  was  bestowed  npoQ  her  education. 
Having  been  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria,  &e 
qnoen  of  Charles  the  First,  she  attended  her  when  she  fled  to  France,  dur- 
ing tie  civil  conunoldocs ;  and  having  met  with  the  Marquis  of  Newoastlo 
nt  Paris,  she  there  became  his  wife  in  1645.  Her  lord,  soon  after  their 
marri^e,  went  to  Antwerp  to  reside,  and  found  her  a  moat  faitdful  and 
affectionate  companion  of  Us  long  and  honorable  eiile.  At  the  Restorof 
tion  Ihey  returned  to  England. 

"The  labors  of  no  modem  authoress  can  be  compared,  as  to  quaniitj, 
with  those  of  our  indefatigable  duchess,  who  has  filled  nearly  twelve  vol- 
umes, folio,  with  playa,  poema,  oratioDs,  philosophioal  discourses,  ko. 
Herwriljnga  show  tiat  she  possessed  a  mind  of  considerable  power  and  ac- 
Uvity,  with  much  imagination,  but  not  one  particle  of  judgment  or  taste."^ 

MIRTH  AND   MELANCHOLY. 
As  I  was  musing  by  myself  alone, 
Mj  thoughts  brought  several  things  to  work  upon  : 

One  Melancholy,  t'other  Mirth  exprust; 
Hero  Melancholy  stood  in  black  array, 
(Lnd  Mirih  was  all  in  colors  fresh  and  gay, 
Mrtk 

Mirth  laughing  came,  and  running  to  me,  flung 

Her  iat  white  arms  about  my  netJi,  iheie  hung, 

Embraced  and  Msa'd  me  ofi,  and  ati-oked  niy  olieek, 

Saying,  she  would  no  other  lover  seek : 

I'll  sing  you  songs,  and  please  you  every  day, 

Invent  new  sports  lo  pass  the  time  away ; 

I'll  keep  your  heart,  and  guard  it  from  that  tliie^ 

Dull  Melancholy,  Care,  ot  sadder  Grie^ 

And  make  your  eyes  with  Mirth  to  overflow; 

With  springing  blood  your  cheeks  soon  fal  shall  grow ; 

Your  legs  ahaU  nimble  be,  your  body  l^ht. 

And  all  your  spirita,  like  to  birds  in  fl^ht 

Mirlh  shall  d^est  your  meat,  and  make  you  strong, 

Sliait  give  yon  health,  and  your  short  days  prolong; 

Refuae  me  not,  but  take  me  to  your  wife; 

For  I  sliall  make  you  happy  all  your  life. 

But  Melancholy,  die  will  make  you  lean, 

Your  elieeks  sliall  hollow  grow,  your  jaws  bs  seen ; 

Tour  eyes  shall  buried  be  within  your  head, 

And  look  as  pale  as  if  you  were  quite  deadj 


V,  thlnhlDB^  DrlglDOl  mE 
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She'll  malie  yon  start  at  everj'  noise  yon  hear. 

And  visions  strBilge  shell  to  your  eyes  appear, 

Tims  would  it  bs,  if  you  to  hoc  ware  wed; 

Nay,  belter  fet  it  were  tliat  you  were  dead. 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 

She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  ibund  ] 

Or  sit9  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  amall, 

Which  various  shadows  make  against  the  wall. 

She  loves  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes 

As  croaking  frogs,  whose  dwelling  is  in  takes ; 

The  raven's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan, 

And  shrielii!^  owls,  which  fly  in  th'  night  alone  j 

The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rii^  out; 

A  mill,  where  rushing  waters  ran  about ; 

The  roarii^  wmds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall, 

Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 

She  loves  to  walk  in  die  still  moonshine  night. 

And  in  a  thick  dark  gtove  she  takes  del^ht ; 

In  hollow  caves,  tlialch'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 

She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

Tlien  leave  her  to  herself  alone  to  dwell. 

Let  you  and  1  in  Mirth  and  Pleasure  swell, 

And  drink  long  lusty  draughts  ftom  Bacchus'  bowl, 

Until  our  brains  on  vaporous  waves  do  coll ; 

Let's  joy  ourselves  in  amorous  delights ; 

There's  none  eo  happy  as  the  carpet  kn^ts. 

Mehncholy. 
Tlien  Melancholy,  with  sad  and  sober  feoe, 
Complexion  pale,  but  of  a  comely  grace. 
With  modest  countenance  dius  softly  Epaka 
May  1  so  happy  be  your  love  to  take  1 
True,  I  am  dull,  yet  by  me  yon  shall  know 
More  of  yourselj^  and  so  much  wiser  grow; 
I  search  the  depth  and  bottom  of  mankind, 
Open  the  eye  of  ignorance  that's  blind ; 
All  dangers  to  avoid  I  watch  with  care. 
And  do  'gainst  evils  that  may  come  prepare; 
I  hang  not  on  inconstant  fortune's  wheel. 
Nor  yet  with  nnresolving  doubts  do  reel ; 
I  shake  not  with  the  terrors  of  vain  fbara. 
Nor  is  my  mind  lill'd  with  unuseiiil  cares ; 
I  do  not  spend  my  time,  like  idle  Mirth, 
Which  only  happy  is  just  at  her  birth  j 
And  seldom  lives  so  long  as  to  be  old, 
But  if  she  dotli,  can  no  affections  hold ; 
Mirth  good  fbr  nothing  is,  like  weeds  doth  grow, 
Or  such  plants  as  cause  madness,  reason's' ibe. 
Her  fiice  with  laughter  crumples  on  a  heap. 
Which  makes  great  wrinkles,  and  ploi^hs  furrows  deep  j 
Her  eyes  do  water,  and  her  akin  turns  red. 
Her  month  dolh  gape,  teeth  bare,  like  one  that's  dead ; 
She  Atlsame  is,  and  gluts  the  senses  all. 
Offers  herself,  and  comes  before  a  oall; 
HcE  house  is  built  upon  the  golden  sands, 
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A  palace  'tis,  and  of  a  great  resort, 

It  makes  a  noise,  and  gives  a  loud  cepoit. 

Yet  rnidemealli  the  roof  disasters  lie, 

Beat  down  llie  house,  and  many  kiU'd  thereby : 

I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  sun. 

Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 

In  BUQimers  hot,  down  in  a  shade  I  lis. 

My  music  is  the  buzzing  o£a£y; 

I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass, 

In  fields,  where  corn  ia  high,  I  often  pass; 

Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospects  see. 

Some  brushy  woods,  and  Eome  all  champaigns  be ; 
Returning  back,  I  in  iresh  paatuies  go. 

To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low  j 

In  winter  cold,  when  rapping  frosts  come  on. 

Then  I  do  live  iu  a  small  house  alone ; 

Aldiough  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within. 

Like  to  a  soul  that's  pare  and  clear  from  sin ; 

And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  stiU  peace, 

Not  flU'd  with  oarea  how  riches  to  increaae; 

I  wish  nor  seek  ibr  vain  and  fruitless  pleasures. 

No  riches  ate,  but  what  the  mind  intteasures. 

Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone, 

Yet  better  loved  the  more  that  I  am  known; 

And  though  my  fece  ill-fkvot'd  at  firat  sight, 

After  acquaintance  it  will  give  delight 

Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be, 

JMaintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

01    THE    THEME    OP    LOVE 

0  Love,  liow  ftou  art  tired  otit  with  rhyme  1 
Thou  art  a  tree  whereon  all  poets  olimh; 
And  &om  thy  branches  every  one  takes  soma 
Of  thy  sweet  frail,  which  Fancy  feeds  npoa. 
But  now  thy  trao  is  left  so  bare  and  poor. 
That  liey  can  hardly  gather  one  plum  more, 

THE   FUNERAL   01   CALAMITY, 
Calamity  was  laid  on  Sorrow's  heai'se. 
And  coveiingB  had  of  melancholy  verse  ; 
CompoEsioD,  a  Mnd  friend  did  mourning  go. 
And  tears  about  the  corpse,  as  flowers,  Etrov, 
A  garland  of  deep  sighs,  by  Pity  made, 
ttpon  Calamity's  sad  corpse  was  laid; 
Bells  of  oomplauits  did  ring  it  to  the  grave, 
Poets  of  monument  of  fame  it  gave. 
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JOHN  MILTON.     1608—167'!. 


Fin  above  all  the  poets  of  his  own  age,  and,  in  iDarnin; 
sublimit)',  wilhout  an  equal  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  ataiids 
John  MitTOJt.  He  was  bom  in  London,  December  9,  1S08.  His  father, 
who  WBB  a.  scrivener,  and  who  had  suffered  much  fbr  conscience'  salw,  doubt- 
less infused  into  his  son  those  principles  of  religious  freedom  which  made 
him,  in  Buhaequenl  years,  the  bulwHik  of  that  holy  cause  in  Ei^tand.  He 
was  also  early  instructed  in  music,  to  which  may  doubtless  be  attributed  that 
richness  and  harmony  of  bis  versifloation  which  distinEuished  him  as  much 
as  his  learning  and  imagination.  lEs  early  education  was  conducted  with 
great  care.  At  abtteen  ha  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  After  leav- 
ing the  university,  where  he  was  dialinguished  for  his  scholarship,  be  retired 
to  die  house  of  his  fether,  who  had  reluiquished  business,  and  had  purchased 
a  small  property  at  Hotton  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  ha  lived  five  yeai-s, 
devoting  his  time  most  assiduously  to  elassical  literature,  making  the  well' 
known  remark  thai  he  "  caked  vot  bow  lite  he  nutB  isio  U>'E,  oitli 
THiT  HE  ciHE  SIT,"  While  in  the  university  he  had  written  liis  grand 
"  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  any  one  verse  of  which  was  sufficient  to  show  tliat 
a  new  and  groat  light  was  about  (o  rise  on  English  poetry  -."  and  there,  at  his 
iatlier's,  ha  wrote  his  "  Comus,"  and  "Lyddaa,"  hia  "L'Allegto,"  and  "II  Pcn- 
seroso,"  and  liis  "  Arcades." 

In  1638  he  went  to  Italy,  the  most  accomplished  Englishman  flial«ver 
visited  her  classical  shores.  Here  his  society  was  courted  by  "  the  choicest 
Itahan  wits,"  and  he  visited  Galileo,)  dien  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition.  On 
his  retocn  home,  he  opened  a  school  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  aasiduiiy  to  the  buaness  of  instruction.  In  the  mean  time,  he  entered 
into  the  religious  disputes  of  the  day,  engaging  in  the  controversy  singie 
huadcd  against  all  the  royalists  and  prelates ;  and  though  numbering  among 
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his  anl^onista  Buoli  men  as  Bishop  Hall  and  Archbisliop  Usher,  proving  hiin- 
eelf  equal  to  them  alL  In  1Q43  he  married  ihe  daughter  of  Richard  Powell, 
a  h^h  loyalist ;  but  the  connection  did  not  prove  a  happy  one,  his  w-ife  being 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  the  poet's  charac- 
ter. In  1649  he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  mider  Cromwell,  wliich 
office  be  held  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  1658. 

For  ten  years  Milton's  eyesight  had  been  fejling,  owing  to  the  "  wearisome 
studies  and  midnight  watchings"  of  his  youtli.  The  last  remains  of  it  were 
saoriflced  in  the  composition  of  his  "  Defensio  Populi,"  (Defence  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England;)  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1653  he  was  totally  blind; 
"  Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon."  At  the  Restoration  he  waa 
obliged  to  conceal  hunself  till  Ihe  publication  of  tlie  act  of  oblivion  released 
him  from  danger.  He  then  devoted  himself  eiclusively  to  study,  and  espe- 
cially to  tlie  composition  of  "Paradise  lost"  The  idea  of  this  unequalled 
poem  was  probably  corwieived  as  early  as  1642.  It  was  publislied  in  1087. 
For  the  first  and  second  editions  the  blind  poet  received  but  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  oachl  In  1671  he  produced  his  "Paradise  Regained,"  and  "Samson 
Agonistes."  A  long  sufferer  from  an  hereditary  disease,  his  life  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Hb  mind  was  calm  and  bright  to  the  last,  and  he  died 
Widioui  a  struggle,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  November,  1674. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  make  any  criticisms  upon  the  works  of  this 
"greatest  of  great  men,"  as  essays  almost  numberless  may  be  found  upon  his 
life  and  writings.'  His  cliief  poetical  works  ate^l.  His  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in 
twelve  books,  which  is  an  account  of  the  temptation  and  fell  of  oui  6rst 
T-Brents.  3.  "Paradise  Regained,"  in  four  boots,  depicting  tlie  temptation  and 
triumph  of  "the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven."  3.  "Samson  Ago- 
nistes,"* a  dramatic  poem,  relating  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Israelites,  ftom  the  period  of  liis  blindness  to  the  cataMrophe  that 
ended  in  his  death.     4.  "Lycidas,"  a  monody  on  the  death  of  a  beloved 
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friend,  (Mr.  Edward  King,)  who  was  Bhipwrooked  in  llie  Irisli  Sea. 
8.  "L' Allegro,"  anode  lo  mirth.  6.  "II  PensaroHi,"  an  ode  to  melancholy. 
7,  "  Comus,  a  masli,"  Ihc  purest  and  mosl  exquiaita  creation  of  Iha  imagina- 
tion and  fancy  in  English  literatoro.  8.  "Arcades,"!  ^  pacj  of  a  mask 
9    "Hymn  on  Iho  Nativlly."     10.  «  Sonnets." 

ODE  ON   THE   MORNINO  OF   CHMST's   nativity.' 


This  is  the  monih,  and  this  tlie  happy  morn, 
Wherein  the  Smi  of  Heaven's  eternal  Kii«, 

Of  wedded  Maid  and  Virgia-Molhei:  bom, 
Our  great  redemptiou  from  above  did  bring ; 
For  so  the  holy  aagea  onoe  did  sing. 

That  he  out  deadly  fbtieit  should  release. 

And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 


That  glorious  form,  that  light  unauffeTable, 
And  that  &r-beaming  blaze  of  msjesty, 

Wherewith  ho  wont  at  Heaven's  high  couiicil-lable 
To  sit  the  midsl  of  Triiial-Unily, 
He  laid  aside;  and,  here  with  us  (o  bo. 

Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day. 

And  chose  witli  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 


Say,  heavenly  Muse,  sliall  not  thy  sacred  vain 
Aiford  a  present  to  the  Iniant  God' 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain, 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode, 
Now  while  the  Heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untcod. 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bri 


See  how  from  6ir  upon  the  eastern  toad 

The  stoj-led  wizards  haste  with  odors  sweet ; 

O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  odo. 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet ; 
Have  thou  the  honor  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  quite, 

From  out  Ms  secret  altar  touoh'd  with  ballow'd 

ker«.  d!  bncy  and  leDslbmty,  must  pora  ovec  It  nlth  dellgMed 
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It  was  the  winter  wiiJ, 
While  the  lieaven-bom  cliild 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  diOrd  her  gatid^  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  eo  to  Bympathtze ; 
It  WHS  no  season  then  for  her 
To  waiitoQ  with  tho  sun,  her  lustjr  paramoui. 

No  war,  or  battle's  stHuid 
Was  heard  the  world  around, 

The  icUe  spear  and  sliietd  were  high  up  hung; 
The  hocJied  chariot  stood 
Unstaia'd  with  hostile  blood; 

The  trumpet  spaka  not  to  the  armed  tliroi^; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awfnl  eyo. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sDvereign  Lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  n^ht, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earlli  began; 
The  winds,  with  wonder  wliist, 
SmoGihfy  the  waters  kisi. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  tho  charmed  wav 


Tlie  Btars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fla'd  in  steadfast  gaze. 

Bending  one  way  tlieir  precious  influence; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lticifer,  that  often  warn'd  Uiom  thence; 
Bat  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  Ihein  gft, 


The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  amply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  ihoi^ht  they  llian, 
Til  at  the  mighqr  Pan 

Was  kindly  corae  10  live  with  them  below ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  tlieir  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep- 


When  such  music  swi 

Then:  hearts  and  ears 

As  never  was  by  ir 
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Divinely-waL-bled  voica 
Answering  the  stringed  nman, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  iLiok: 
Tlie  air,  such  pleasures  loath  to  lose, 
With  thousarui  echoes  bUU  ptoloi^  each  heavenly  close. 

The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Ruas  through  the  arched  roof  in  wordi  leceiving. 
Apollo  fram  his  slirine 
Can  no  mora  divine, 

With  hollow  Ehriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  ttance,  oc  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  (he  pale-eyed  priest  ftom  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  sprii^  and  dale, 
Edged  with  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  Gretiius  is  with  sighing  sent : 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  lorn, 
The  Nymphs,  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  ^ckets,  mourn 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lats  and  Lemutes  moan  with  midnight  plaint; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

A&r^hts  the  Flamens  at  their  service  qmunt ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat. 
While  each  peculiar  Power  Ibregoes  his  wonted  seat 

But  see,  the  Virgin  bless'd 
Hath  laid  her  ^be  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  diould  here  have  ending: 
Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fbc'd  her  polish'd  oar, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending. 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Biightharness'd  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

tYCIDAS.* 

In  this  Monody,  the  onthoy  hev^piU  a  Uamed  ffiend,  Hfi^trtuiiately  drowned  m 
passage  from  Chester  on  the  Irish  xai,  1637 ;  and  by  oetasion  foretelh  tlie  n 
of  our  CBrmpted  clergy,  then  in  Uieir  kightk. 

Tet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  scro, 
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I  come  to  pluck  your  benies  harah  and  ciude ; 
And.  wifli  ibreed  flngera  rude, 
Shatter  yoax  leaves  beibre  the  mellowing  vear : 
Klter  constraiat,  and  sad  OQcaBion  dear, 
Compels  me  to  distut^b  jour  eeasoii  due : 
For  Lycidas  is  i^ead,  d^td  ere  his  prime, 
Young  LycidHS,  and  hsth  not  ieil  his  peer ; 
Who  would  not  sing  ibr  Lycidaa?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lolly  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  hia  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  tlie  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ! 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse; 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  urn ; 
And,  as  he  passes,  turn. 
And  bid  fhir  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 
For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  aiul  rill. 
Together  botli,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  qpenuig  eyelids  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  afield ;  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  giay-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Baltemng  our  flocks  with  the  ftesh  dews  of  night 
Ofl  till  the  star,  that  rose  at  evening,  bright, 
Toward  HcaTen's  descent  had  sloped  his  wester. 

Tempet'd  to  the  oaten  flute ; 
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Kough  Satyvs  Uaiioed,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  iieet 
From  the  glad  souncJ  would  not  he  absent  long ; 
And  old  Domi^tas  lovod  lo  hear  onr  soug- 

But,  O,  the  heavy  change,  now  llrau  an  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  nerer  must  return ! 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  tlie  wooda,  and  desert  caves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourii : 
The  wilkiws,  Bud  hazel  copses  green. 
Shall  now  no  more  be  Been, 
Fanning  their  joyous  loavee  lo  Ihy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 
Or  frost  to  floWBtB,  that  their  ga.y  wardroba  weai-, 
Wlien  firal  the  while-thorn  blows ; — 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Wiiere  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  d^ 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  LycidttB ! 
For  neithei'  weie  ye  playing  On  die  sleep, 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  femous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  flie  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  slream. 
Ay  me  1  I  fondly  dream  I 

HeuI  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  liavo  done  ? 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bote, 
The  Muse  herself  for  her  enohaiiUng  son, 
Whom  universal  Nature  did  lament. 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  ^e  swift  Hebrus  lo  the  Lesbian  shorel 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  unoessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  shghted  shepherd's  trade. 
And  strictly  meditnte  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tai^lea  of  NeEera's  hair  ! 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  dolh  raise, 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  Mr  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  bhnd  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slila  tlie  Ihin-spun  life,     "  But  not  the  pcaiao," 
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Phtebus  replied,  and  toiieh'd  my  Irembliug  ears  ; 

"Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mort^  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies ; 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 

And  perfect  witneBs  of  all-judging  Jove : 

As  he  pronounces  IsEtiy  on  eaeii  deed. 

Of  so  much  feme  in  Heaven  expect  [!iy  meed." 

0  Giuntain  Aiethuse,  arid  thou  honor'd  ilood, 
Smooth-sliding  SfinciuE,  crowii'd  witb  vocal  leeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood : 
But  now  my  oal  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea : 
He  Bsby  Ihe  waves,  and  ask^d  Ihe  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain  ? 
And  question'd  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  fiom  off  each  beaked  promontory ; 
Tliey  knew  not  of  his  story ; 
And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 
Tliat  not  a  blast  was  ftom  Ids  dungeon  stray'd  j 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Piinope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd ; 
It  was  tliat  fetal  and  perfidious  bark, 
Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  ouroes  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camns,  reverend  sire,  went  fiioting  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inwroi^ht  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 

Ah  1  who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge  1 

Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake; 

Two  massy  keys  he  bora  of  metals  twain, 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuta  simain,) 

He  shook  bis  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespiJie ; 

How  Weil  could  I  have  spared  lor  thee,  young  swai 

Enow  of  such,  as  ibr  their  bolliea'  sake 

Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  tlie  fold  1 
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Of  other  care  they  little  reotoniog  make, 

Tlian  how  to  sotatnble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest  1 

Blind  mouths !  diat  scarce  themselTea  know  liow  to  hi. 

A  sheepboot,  or  have  leam'd  aught  else  the  least 

That  to  the  iiuthfiil  herdaman's  art  belongs  1 

Wiiat  recks  it  them?    What  need  they?    They  are  b,  i 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  aotannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw : 

The  hungry  slieep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed ; 

But,  Bwoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardly,  aud  ibul  contagion  spread ; 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devonrs  apace,  and  nothing  sed ; 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  tlie  door 

Stands  ready  to  sinite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Return,  Alphens;  the  dread  voice  ia  past 
Tlmt  slmink  thy  sUeams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  thera  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  fiowereta  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valieys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  sliados,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushmg  broolis, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks ; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suelt  the  honied  showers. 
And  purple  all  the  ground  witli  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tidied  otow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  treaked  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
Willi  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 
Bid  araaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daflbdillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 


avTBTLhy,  brawn.  T^  do 
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To  strew  the  laureate  heitrae  where  Ljcid  lies. 

For,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Lot  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 

Ay  me  I  whilst  thee  the  shoroa  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  Tar  away,  where'er  Ihy  hones  are  hurl'd ; 

Whether  beyond  tlie  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 

Visit'st  the  botlom  of  the  monstroiifi  world ; 

Or  whether  thouj  to  our  moist  tows  denied, 

Sleep 'st  by  the  Bible  of  Bailerua  old, 

Whets  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 

Looks  toward  Namanoos  and  Bayona's  hold ; 

Look  homewarii,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  tiiili ; 

Ani),  O  ye  dolpMus,  waft  the  hapless  youfli. 

Weep  no  mote,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more 
For  Lyoidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  trieks  his  beatns,  and  with  new-spangted  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lyeidaa  eonk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  deai  might  of  Him  tliat  wallf'd  the  v, 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  slieams  along, 
Wifli  nectar  pure  his  oozy  looks  he  laves. 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  bless'd  kingdoma  meak  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  hiro  all  the  saints  above, 

That  sing,  and,  sit^fing,  in  their  glory  move. 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepberds  weep  no  more : 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be. good 
To  all  that  wajuler  in  that  perilous  flood. 


of  grill  a  tnOiiltely  bsnUTu^ 
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Tiius  sang  the  uncouth  Bwain  to  Ihe  oaks  and  rills, 
While  Iha  Btilt  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gtay  ; 
He  touoh'd  the  tender  stops  of  vaiious  quills, 
With  eager  thought  wEirblmg  hia  Doric  lay: 

And  now  the  sun  had  atretcli'd  out  all  the  hills,  190 

And  now  waa  dropp'd  into  the  western  bay : 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twiloh'd  hia  manlle  bine : 
To-raorrow  to  fresh  woods  and  paatuias  new. 

SCENE   FROM  COMUS.i 
A  ioild  wood.     The  lady  entei-s. 
Lady.  This  way  die  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true, 
My  best  guide  now ;  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  nierrimenl. 
Such  aa  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe. 
Stirs  up  amoi«  the  loose  unletter'd  Iiiuds, 
When  ibr  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full, 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounleoos  Pan, 
And  fliank  the  gods  amisa.     1  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolenoe 
Of  such  late  wassailers ; '  yet,  O !  where  else 
Sball  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  manes  of  tMs  tangled  wood' 

By  ■■  atops"  MUloli  bere  meana  what  we  now  call  the  bole,  of  a  flute  or  an  j  Biscic! 


ind  vl&ionary  dellfilita:  ovorylriw  and  ^ordla  jpura  poelrjr,  and  thOBenlinienta  : 

ac]tldenlH]  evont  wllich  occiuTfld.  to  tlie  binLly  of  UUtou'a  potroDp  John  EEO 
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Wilhin  Ihjf  aety  shell, 
By  slow  MoQndor'B  margeiit  green, 
And  in  the  violetetnbroider'd  vale, 

Wheie  the  love-lorn  niglitiiigale 
Nightly  fo  thea  her  sad  song  moumelh  well  j 
Canst  thou  not  tell  mo  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  NaroisBus  arel 
O  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  eavo, 
Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  dai^hler  of  the  sphere ! 
So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  lire  sliiea, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  harmonies. 

Enter  Comm. 
Ctimtu.  Can  any  mortal  mbttuce  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  1 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  rapturea  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testily  Ms  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  tliey  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoolliing  (he  raven-down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled  I    1  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Ciroe  with  the  sirens  three, 
AmidaE  the  flowery-kittied  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potetU  herbs  and  baleful  drugs ; 
Who,  tts  they  sung,  would  lake  the  prison'd  soiil. 
And  lap  it  in  Elyaium:  Soylia  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause : 
Yet  fliey  in  plearfng  slumber  lall'd  fiie  sense. 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  suoh  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  ceHainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now.— I'll  speak  to  her. 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen. — Hail,  foreign  wonder  I » 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell'Bt  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan ;  hy  blest  soi^ 
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Fotbidttine  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 

To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  taU  wood. 

Lady.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  lliat  praise 
That  ia  addreEs'd  to  tmnnendiiig  ears ; 
Not  any  toast  of  Ekjll,  but  estreme  sliift 
How  to  regidn  my  seyei'd  company, 
Compell'd  mo  to  awake  the  couneona  Echo 
To  give  rae  answer  fiom  her  mossy  couch. 

Com.  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus  ! 

Lady.  Dim  darinesa,  and  thia  leavie  labyrinth. 

Com.  Couid  that  divide  you  from  near-usheruig  guides? 

Zarfi/.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  ttuf 

Com.  By  felsehooci,  or  diacourteay,  or  why  J 

Lady.  To  seeit  i'  tie  valley  some  cool  friendly  spring. 

Com.  And  left  year  fair  side  all  unguarded,  lady  ? 

Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quick  reli\tn. 

Com.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them. 

Lady.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit ! 

Com.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  need? 

Lady.  No  less  than  if  I  eliould  my  brothers  lose. 

Com.  Were  Ihey  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful  bloom? 

Lady.  As  amootli  aa  Hebe's  their  unrazor'd  lipa. 

Com.  Two  such  I  raw,  what  time  the  labor'd  ox 
In  Ilia  loose  traces  fsoia  ihe  ilirrow  came, 
And  the  awink'd  t  hedger  at  his  supper  aat  j 
I  saw  them  under  a  gceen  mantling  vine, 
That  orawla  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill. 
Plucking  ripe  cluatera  from  the  tender  ahoota ; 
Their  port  waa  more  than  human  aa  they  alood : 
I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element. 
That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds.    I  was  awe-struol^ 
And,  aa  I  pasa'd,  I  worshipp'd;  if  those  you  aeek. 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven, 
To  help  yon  find  them, 

Lady.  Gentle  villager, 

Wliat  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  1 
Com.  Due  west  it  rises  ilom  this  shrubby  point. 

Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  auppoae, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-liglit, 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art, 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practiaed  feet. 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  aliey  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn  &om  side  to  side. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighborhood  ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  ahroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  luw-roosted  lark 
From  her  llialdi'd  pallet  rouse ;  if  otherwise, 
I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loya!  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 
Till  6ither  quest. 
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Lady.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word. 

And  trust  thy  honest  offer'd  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  slieds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestiy  iialls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named, 
And  yet  is  most  pretended ;  in  a  place 
LeBB  wBiranted  than  this,  or  less  Eecure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. — 
Eye  af^  bless'd  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  atrengtb ! — Shepherd,  lead  on. 

INVOCATION   TO   LIGHT.' 
Hail,  holy  Light!  oflspring  of  heaven  flrst-born, 
Or  oif  the  Eternal  co-elemal  beam, 
May  I  express  ihee  uiiblamedl*^  since  God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproaehed  l^ht 
Dwelt^fiTjm  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  blight  essence  increate, 
Oi  hear'sl  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  slreain,' 
Whose  fountain -who  shall  tcEl*     Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
or  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  fiom  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing. 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detajn'd 
In  that  obscure  scgourn ;  while  in  my  flight, 
Throi^  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
Willi  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 
Tat^ht  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reasoend. 
Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  I  revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 

Eevisit'sl  not  these  eyes,  that  roil  in  vain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs. 

Or  dim  sufiusion  veil'd.    Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  hauni 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sonny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  songj  but  cliief 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath,^ 

That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 

N^htly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 

Those  other  two  eqoall'd  with  me  in  fate. 

So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown. 
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Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mseonides,' 

And  Tiresiaa,  and  PhineiiB,  prophets  old: 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  TOlvintarj'  move 

HEitmonious  nmnbers ;  aa  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  sliadiest  covert  hid 

Tunes  het  nocnirnal  note.     Thus  with  Iha  year 

Seasons  return;  but  not  to  ma  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summar's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  Iierds,  or  human  &oe  divine ; 

But  olOLid  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  fojm  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  lor  the  book  of  knowledge  fiur, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  power 

Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes ;  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


EVE  S    ACCOUNT    OF    HER    C 
That  (lay  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  fbuiid  myself  reposed. 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers,  nraoh  wondering  wliera 
And  what  I  was,  whence  Iliilher  broi^ht,  and  how. 
Not  distant  fiir  from  Ihenoe  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved, 
Pure  as  Uie  expanse  of  heaven :  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  ma  seem'd  another  sky. 
As  I  bant  down  to  look,  just  oppoate 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeai'd. 
Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back. 
It  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  retum'd. 
Pleased  it  retiuii'd  as  soon,  with  answeiing  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love;  there  I  had  flx'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire, 
Had  not  a  voice  tlius  warn'd  me :  "  What  thou  seest, 
What  there  thou  seest,  feir  oceature,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes ;  but  follow  me. 
And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  slays 
Tny  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 
Whose  image  tlioii  art :  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 
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Insepniubly  tliine ;  to  him  aliait  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself;  and  thenoe  be  eajl'd 

Mother  of  hiiniHii  race."    Wiiat  eould  I  do, 

But  follow  attaight,  invisibly  Ihus  led? 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fait  indeed,  and  tall. 

Under  a  plalane ;  yet,  methought,  less  Sia, 

Less  winning  soft,  leas  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  wateiy  image :  back  I  timi'd ; 

Thou,  following,  oriedst  aloud,  "  Return,  fair  Eve ; 

Whom  flieat  thon  1  whom  tliou  ffiast,  of  him  thou  ar 

His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  I  lent 

Out  of  lay  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henoeibttli  an  individual  solace  dear. 

Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  aud  thee  claim, 

My  other  hal£"    With  that,  thy  gentle  hand 

Seized  mine :  I  yielded ;  and  from  that  time  see 

How  beauty  ia  exeeird  by  manly  grace, 

And  wisdom,  whioli  alone  is  truly  fair. 


EVENIKO   I 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad : 
Silence  aoeompaniBd ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests. 
Were  slunk ;  all  but  llie  waJtefu!  nightingale ; 
She  all  n^ht  long  her  amorous  descant  sung; 
Siienoe  was  pleased;  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
Tlie  starry  host,  rode  brightest ;  till  the  moon 
Bising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length. 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  l^ht. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  tlu'ew. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve ;  "Fair  consoii,  die  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  tilings  now  retired  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose ;  since  God  badi  set 
Labor  and  test,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  we^ht,  inclines 
Our  eyelids;  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  d^ly  work  of  body  ot  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  d^nity, 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways: 
Wliile  otiier  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labor,  to  reform 
Von  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  ovetgrown. 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring;,  and  require 
More  hands  dian  ours  to  lop  til  3ir  wanton  growth 
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Those  blossoms  also,  ond  (hose  dropping  gams, 
That  lis  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unamootb, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease ; 
Meanwhile,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest" 

To  wliora  thus  Eva,  with  perfect  beauly  adorn'd : 
"  My  aijthor  and  disposer,  what  Ihou  bidd^st 
Dnai^ied  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains. 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  lime ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earhest  birds ;  pleasant  ihe  sun, 
"When  first  on  this  deliglitful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  &agtaut  the  fertile  earth 
Alter  SOU:  showers ;  and  sweet  the  comity  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  Mlent  night, 
Widi  this  hei  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  tr^n : 
But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  stin 
On  this  del^htful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Gclistering  with  dew ;  nor  flagranoe  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild;  nor  silent  night, 
Widi  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glitierii^  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  1     For  whom 
rhis  glorious  sigh^  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes?' 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied : 
'  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  aecompUsh'd  Eve, 
Those  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening ;  and  fcora  land  to  land 
la  order,  though  to  nations  yet  tmbora. 
Ministering  hght  prepared,  they  set  and  risej 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  eKtinguisli  life 
In  nature  and  all  things  j  which  these  soil  llres 
Not  only  enlighten,  but,  with  kindly  heat 
Of  variooB  influence,  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kuids  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  thoi^h  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vairu    Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 
That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise: 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  iiis  worlis  behold 
Both  day  and  n%ht.    How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thioket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singini!  their  Great  Creator!  oft  in  bands 
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While  ihey  keep  watch,  oi:  nighfly  roonding  walk, 
Wilh  heavenly  loucli  of  instminenlal  sounds, 
In  full  hannonlo  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  tlie  night,  and  lift  out  tlioughts  to  Heaven." 

Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  Ihey  pass'd 
On  to  tlieir  blisfiful  bower ;  it  was  a  place 
Chosen  bj  the  Eovran  Planter,  when  he  framed 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use:  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  sliade, 
Lanrel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  Hnd  fragrant  leafj  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  eaoh  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  eaoh  beauteous  (lowor, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 

Rear'd  high  their  flourish'd  beads  between,  and  wiouglit 
Mosaic ;  underibot  the  inolet, 
CtoeiiB,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  tlte  groimd,  more  colored  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem ;  other  creature  here. 
Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none, 
Such  was  Iheir  awe  of  man !     In  shadier  bower 
Mote  sacred  and  seqnestei'd,  though  but  feign'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept ;  nor  nymph 
Nor  Fatmus  haunted.    Here,  in  close  recesa, 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweel-smelliug  herbs, 
Espoused  Eve  deck'd  flrst  her  nuptial  bed ; 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymenean  sung, 
What  day  tlie  genial  angel  to  our  aire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  mors  adorn'd, 
More  lovely  than  Pandora ;  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  widi  all  Iheir  gifts ;  and,  0 1  too  lite 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  tlieir  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven. 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  starry  pole ;  "  Thou  also  madest  the  night, 
Maker  Omnipotent  t  and  thou  the  day 
Which  we,  in  onr  appointed  work  eraploy'd. 
Have  flnish'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  orowa  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place. 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uucropt  ialls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  wc  seek,  as  now,  thy  gill  of  sleep." 
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T!iD  nity  which  thou  seesi  no  other  deem 
TliELii  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  ilia  earth, 
So  far  renown'd,  and  widi  the  Bpoile  enrioh'd 
Of  nations :  ihate  the  Capitol  thou  seeat 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stateljr  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rook,  bar  citBdel 
Impregnable ;  and  there  Mount  Palatine, 
The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  architects, 
With  gilded  battlements,  conspicuous  far, 
TuJiets  and  terraces,  and  glittering  spires. 
Many  a  fair  edifloe  besidea,  more  like 
Houses  of  gods,  (so  well  I  hare  disposed 
My  aerj'  microscope,)  thou  mayst  behold 
Outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  rooft. 
Carved  work,  the  hand  of  filmed  artificers. 
In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold. 
Thence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in ; 
PiEElors,  proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Liotors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  aad  wings : 
Or  embassies  from  regions  lar  remote 
In  various  habits,  on  tiie  Appian  road, 
Or  on  the  Emilian ;  some  from  farthest  south, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 
Meroe  Nilotick  isle,  and,  more  to  west. 
The  realm  of  Booohus  to  the  Black-moor  sea ; 
From  the  Asian  kings,  and  Partliian  among  these ; 
From  India  and  tlie  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed  j 
Prom  Gallia,  Gades,  aiul  die  British  west] 

and  Scythians,  and  Sarmathians,  north 


Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount. 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west;  beliold 

Where  on  the  .^^ean  shore  a  eity  stands, 

Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air,  and  ligSt  the  soil ; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits. 

Ci^,  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  sliades; 

lSaUin,p 

and  sptendo 
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See  tliBte  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  llie  Astic  bird 

Trills  hei  thiolt-warbled  antes  the  Bmnmei'  long ; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettns  with  the  HOund 

Of  bees'  indua&ious  jnurmur  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing  ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream;  witliin  the  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  bis  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  ahalt  thou  heat  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

jEolian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  caird. 

Whose  poem  PhcebuB  challenged  for  hie  own: 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  ohorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  hfe ; 

High  actions,  and  high  passions  best  describing ; 

Thenoe  to  the  femous  orators  repair, 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie, 

Shoot  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxetxes'  throne : 
To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 
Prom  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roctTd  house 
Of  Socrates;  see  there  his  tenement. 
Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  prononnoed 
Wisest  of  men;  fiom  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
MelUfluous  streams,  diat  water'd  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Sntnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe : 
These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  likest,  at  home, 
Till  time  mature  tliee  to  a  kingdom's  weight; 


.  Hie  BLINDNESS. 
O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  1 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  ehaina, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  I 
tislit,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  eitiiict, 
4jid  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annull'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased, 
Inferior  to  the  vOest  now  bectHne 
Of  man  or  worm;  the  vilest  here  enoel  me; 
They  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without,  sdti  bb  a  fool, 
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Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  mora  than  half. 
O  dEirk,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaz«  of  noon,' 
IrrecoTBiably  dark,  toKtl  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day ! 
O  fiv3t-cteated  Beam,  and  lliim  great  Word,' 
"  I-et  thBre  be  light,  and  l^ht  was  Over  all ;" 
Why  am  I  thus  hereased  thy  prime  deocae  ) 
The  Evm  to  me  is  dark. 
And  silant  as  the  moon. 
When  she  deserts  the  night. 
Hid  in  het  vacant  inteilunar  cave. 
Since  light  bo  necesaaiy  is  to  life, 
And  almost  life  itaelf,  if  it  be  tcue 
That  light  is  in  the  soul, 
She  ali  in  every  patt ;  why  was  thia  Eight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  oonfined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  1 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  aU  parts  diffused, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ^ 
Than  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  fiom  light, 
As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  iti  light, 
To  live  a  life  lialf  dead,  a  living  death. 
And  buried;  but,  O  yet  mote  miserable! 
Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave; 
Biiried,  yet  not  exempt. 
By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 
From  worst  of  olhac  evils,  piuns,  and  wrongs ; 
But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
To  ail  the  miseries  of  life. 
Life  in  captivity 
Among  inhuman  foes. 


SONNET   ON  HIS  O 
When  I  con^dec  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  ray  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wida. 

And  that  one  talent'  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with,  me  oaeleas,  though  my  soul  mote  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide ; 

"  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  l^ht  denied  1" 

Tliat  muriT.ur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  woik,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 
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Beat  his  mild  yolie^  ^^  serve  Mm  befit ;  hia  state 

la  kingly ;  thousandfi  at  bis  bidding  speed, 
And  poat  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  aUo  Berye  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

TO  CYRIAOK  SKINNER.' 

Cyriack,  this  three  years  day,  thssa  eyes,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 

Bereft  of  light,  their  aeeii^  have  forgot ; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  son,  or  moon,  or  star,  througliout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

AgMnst  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;^  but  stiit  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  ftiend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  liberty's  defence,"  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  iliought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  maalt 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  gidde. 

TO  A  VIRTUOUS  YOUNG  LADY. 
Lady,  diat  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 
Wisely  hast  shuiin'd  the  broad  way  and  the  green, 
And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen, 
That  labour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  Imfli ; 
Tlie  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chosen  Ihou  hast ;  and  they  Ikal  overween. 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleeu, 
No  anger  find  in  thee  but  pity  and  ruth. 

Thy  care  is  fix'd,  and  zealously  attends 
To  fiQ  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light. 
And  hops  (hat  reaps  not  shame.    Therefore  be  sure. 
Thou,  when  the  Bridegroom  with  hi9  feastful  friends 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

Hast  gain'd  thy  entrance.  Virgin  wise  and  puce. 
The  prose  works  of  Mlllon*  ate  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his  poetry. 
I'hey  are  mostly  of  a  controversial  character  in  Riligion  and  Politics,  and,  aa 
BVJoli,  have  lost  some  of  the  interest  with  which  l^ey  were  invested  in  tlie 
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stormy  and  cventM  times  in  which  his  lot  was  caat;  but  tliey  "brealhe 
thixH^hout,"  Bays  Burnett,  "  tiiat  sublime,  ethereal  Epirit,  peculiar  only  to 
him.  We  aie  continually  Hstonisliad  and  deliglited  at  his  never-feiling 
abundance  of  aentimenw  and  imageiy — at  that  majestic  stream  and  swell 
of  dioughta  with  which  his  mind  always  flowa.  He  was  a  man  essen- 
tially great;  and  whoever  wishes  to  form  hia  language  lo  a  lofty  and  noble 
style — his  oharacter  to  a  fenid  einoeiity  of  soul,  will  read  the  works  of 
Millon." 

Milton  early  (Mramenoed  his  ecclesiastical  ooiitrorersies,  and  in  1043 
published  "  The  Reason  of  Churoh  Government  urged  against  Prelacy." 
The  following  is  a  part  of  the  preface  of  the  second  boot:,  and  is  par- 
tioularly  remarlsable  as  giving  a  prophetic  assurance  of  llie  proudest  monu- 
ment of  liis  fame — PiHADiSB  Lost. 

HILTON 

Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature 
needs  be  a  hntefnl  tbing  to  be  tbe  displeaser  and  molester  of  thou- 
sands; mucb  better  would  it  like  him  doubtless  to  be  tbe  messen- 
fer  of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended 
usiness  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own 
happiness. 

But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolo- 
rous or  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  sball  say  or 
what  he  sball  conceal.  If  be  sball  think  to  be  silent  as  Jeremiah 
did,  because  of  the  reproach  and  derision  he  met  witb  daily,  "  and 
aJl  his  familiar  friends  watched  for  bis  halting,"  to  be  revenged 
a  him  for  speaking  the  truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  as 
■■  "bis  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  could  not 


night  teach  these  times  not  suddenly  to  c 

b    pi      p  k  n  or  vehemently  written  as  proceed- 

g  f      m    h        1  nd  ill-nature;  bnt  to  consider  rather, 

1       f   1     [  rel         h       I      e  to  say  tbe  worst  that  can  be  said, 

d     h    w         b  b     done,  wh'l     lb  y  stri       t    k    p  to 

hi  b       g        pi  asure  and       nn    d  y    h         h      s 

h    h    h  y      gb  d      up,  no  man    an  b      u   ly    ff  nd  d 

w  b  h  m    b       h  II    nd        r  to  impa     and  b  w  1        any 

ga         h        If    h         b    p  and  saving        ds      lb       uld  b    » 

at  d  m  ho  keep  bad 

F  I  h  d  d  to  lay  up  a     h    b  a      e  and 

solace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  God  vouchsafe  it  me,  tbe  honest 

liberty  of  free  speech  from  my  youth,  where  I  shall  think  it  avail 

able  in  so  dear  a  concernment  as  the  church's  good.     For,if  I  be, 

whether  by  disposition,  or  what  other  cause,  too  inquisitive,  or 

suspicions  of  myself  and  mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  it ! 

Concerning  th'irefore  this  wayward  subject  against  prelates,  the 
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touching  wherefore  is  so  distasteful  and  disquietous  to  a  number 
of  men  ;  as  by  what  hath  been  said  I  may  deserve  of  charitabJa 
readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me 
upon  this  controversy,  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only,  and 
a  preventive  fear  lest  this  duty  should  he  against  me,  when  I 
would  store  up  to  myself  the  good  provision  of  peaceful  hours  ; 
so,  lest  it  should  be  still  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  found  it  hath 
been,  that  some  self-pleasing  humors  of  vain-glory  hath  incited  me 
to  contest  with  men  of  high  estimation,  now  while  green  years 
are  upon  my  head  j  from  this  needless  surmisal  I  shall  hope  to 
dissuade  the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  hut  say  success- 
fully that  which  in  this  exigent  behooves  me ;  although  I  would  be 
heard  only,  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant  and  learned  reader,  to 
whom  principally  for  a  while  I  shall  heg  leave  I  may  address 

To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell  him  that  if  I 
hunted  after  praise,  by  the  estimation  of  wit  and  learning,  I 
should  not  write  thus  out  of  mine  own  season,  when  I  have  nei- 
ther yet  completed  to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  private  stu- 
dies, although  I  complain  not  of  any  insufficiency  to  the  matter  in 
hand ;  or  were  I  ready  lo  my  wishes,  it  were  a  foEy  to  commit 
any  thing  elaborately  composed  to  tlie  careless  and  interrupted 
lisleninf  of  these  tumultuous  times.         *         * 

I  must  say,  therefore,  that  after  I  had  for  my  first  years,  by  the 
ceaeeless  diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  (whom  God  recom- 
pense,) been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as  my 
age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  at  home  and  at 
the  school,  it  was  found,  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by 
them  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter, 
ihe  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live. 

But  much  latelier  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I 
was  favored  to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout,  {for  the  man- 
ner is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  read- 
ing there,)  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for ;  and 
other  things,  which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  hoots  and  conve- 
niences to  pack  up  amongst  them,  were  received  with  written 
encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps  ;  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  them  and 
divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to  an  inward 
pmmpting,  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  with  labor  and 
intense  study,  {which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  Hfe,)  joined 
with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
something  so  written  to  aftertimes,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let 
it  die. 
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These  thoughts  at  once  possessed  me ;  and  these  other,  that  if  I 
were  certain  to  write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  down- 
ward, there  ought  no  regard  he  sooner  had,  than  to  God's  glory, 
by  the  honor  and  instruction  of  my  country. 

For  whicli  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard 
to  arrive  at  the  second  rank  among  the  Latins,  I  apphed  myself 
to  that  resolution  which  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions 
of  Bembo,  to  fix  aU  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite  to  the  adorn- 
ing of  my  native  tongue  ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end, 
(that  were  a  toilsome  vanity,)  but  to  be  an  interpreter  and  relater 
of  the  best  and  sagest  things,  among  mine  own  citizens  through- 
out this  island  in  the  mother  dialect :  that,  what  the  greatest  and 
choicest  wits  of  Athena,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy,  and  those  He- 
brews of  old,  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this 
over  and  above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine;  not  car- 
ing to  be  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to 
that ;  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world ;  whose 
fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that,  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  say, 
made  their  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent 
writers,  England  bath  had  her  noble  achievements  made  small  by 
the  unskilful  handling  of  monks  and  mechanics- 
Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse  to 
give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious 
circuits  of  her  musing,  hath  liberty  to  propose  to  herself,'  though 
of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting ;  whether  that  epic  form 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil 
and  Tasso,  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  Book  of  Job  a  brief  model ; — or 
whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or 
nature  to  be  followed,  which-in  them  that  show  art,  and  use  judg- 
ment, is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art ;  or,  lastly,  what 
king,  or  knight,  before  the  Conquest,  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to 
lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero. 

And,  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  he 
would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedition  against  the 
infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against 
the  Lombards  ;  if  to  the  instinct  of  nature  and  emboldening  of 
art  aught  may  he  trusted,  and  there  he  nothing  adverse  in  our  ch- 
mate  or  the  fate  of  this  age,  jt  haply  would  he  no  rashness,  from 
an  equal  diligence  and  inclination,  Co  present  the  like  offer  in 
our  own  ancient  stories;  or  whether  those  dramatic  compositions, 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found  more  doc- 
trinal and  exemplary  to  a  nation. 

The  Scripture  also  affords  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in  the 
"  Song  of  Solomon,"  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a  double  cho- 
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rus,  as  Origin  rightly  judges  :  and  the  "Apocalypse"  of  St.  John 
IS  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up 
and  iutermingUog  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies ;  and  this,  my 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Pareeus,  commenting  that  hook,  is 
sufficient  to  confirm, 

Or,  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are,  in  most  things, 
worthy ;  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most 
an  end  faulty. 

But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  he- 
youd  all  these,  not  in  their  divine  arguments  alone,  but  in  the  very 
critical  art  of  composition,  may  he  easily  made  appear  over  all 
kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable. 

These  abiUties,'  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired 
gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most  abused, 
in  every  nation  ;  and  are  of  power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit, 
to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  tiie 
affections  in  right  tune  ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns 
bin         d     q    p  g      f  G  d      al     gh  d     1  at  he 

wl         dial        ff  bewuglwlihE,lp      deuce 

and    ainls, 


1  P 
L     ly 


h         h  ngs        h  1  d       d  bl  1  p    nt  out 

and  d        b  k  h       h  1    b    k    f  y      d  vir- 

I       gh    U    h      ns  f        mpl  h        1    d  1  ght  to 

those  especially  of  soft  and  dehc]ons  temper,  who  wdl  not  so  mucli 
as  look  upon  troth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed ; 
that,  ■whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now 
rugged  and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant, 
they  will  then  appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
ihey  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed. 

And  what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may 
be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane, 
whicii  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libi- 
dinous and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce  ever  heard  of 
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that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of 
such  persons  as  they  might  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
decent  to  each  one ;  do  for  the  most  part  lay  op  vicious  principles 
in  sweet  pills  to  he  swallowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of  virtu- 
ous documents  harsh  and  sour.         *         * 

Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  my  knowing 
reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet,  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him 
toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indehted ;  aa  heing  a  work 
not  to  he  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine, 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist, 
or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtained 
from  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters ; 
but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,*  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  ho 
pleases. 

To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs ; 
till  which  in  some  measure  he  compassed,  at  my  own  peril  and 
cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation  from  as  many  as  are 
not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  I 
can  give  ihem. 


Lest  some  should  persuade  ye,  Lords  and  Commons,  that  these 
arguments  of  learned  men's  discouragement  at  this  your  order 
are  mere  flourishes,  and  not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannizes ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men,  (for  that 
honor  I  had,)  and  been  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  such  a  place 
of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they  supposed  England  was,  while 
themselves  did  nothing  hut  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which 
learning  amongst  them  was  brought;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits;  that  nothing  had  been  there 
written  now  these  many  years  but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it 
was  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  pri- 
soner to  the  inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought.  And  though  I 
knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudest  under  the  prelatical 
yoke,  nevertheless  I  took  it  as  a  pledge  of  future  happiness  that 
other  nations  were  so  persuaded  of  her  liberty.  Yet  it  was  be 
yond  my  hope  that  those  worthies  were  then  breathing  in  her  air. 
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who  should  ho  her  leaders  to  such  a  delivevance,  as  shall  never  he 
forgotten  by  any  revolution  of  time  that  this  world  hath  to  finish, 

ENGLAND    ANB    LONDON. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England !  consider  what  nation  it  is 
whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors  :  a  nation  not 
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ihe  old  philosophy  of  this  island.  And  thatwise  and  civjl  Konnan, 
Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  once  here  for  Ciesar,  preferred  the 
natural  wits  of  Britain,  before  the  labored  studies  of  the  French. 
Behold  now  this  vast  city ;  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of 
liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection;  the 
shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to 
fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence 
of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting 
by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions 
and  ideas,  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their 
fealty,  the  approaching  reformation ;  others  as  fast  reading,  trying 
all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  andconvinceraent.  What 
could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to 
seek  after  knowledge  1  What  ivants  there  to  such  a  towardly 
and  pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  laborers,  to  malte  a  know- 
ing people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  ?  we 
reckon  more  than  five  months  yet  to  harvest ;  there  need  not  be 
five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift  up ;  the  fields  are  white  already. 

REFORM. 

Methinks  I  see  in  tuy  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking'  her  invincible 
locks ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam  ;  purging 
and  unacahng  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  hea- 
venly radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking 
birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosti- 
i;ate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms. 

Error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances  error :  and  these 
two  between  them  would  persecute  and  chase  away  aU.  truth  and 
solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life,  were  it  not  that  God,  rather  than 
'nan,  once  in  many  ages  calls  together  the  prudent  and  religious 
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counsels  of  men,  deputed  to  repress  the  encroachments,  and  to 
work  off  the  inveterate  blots  and  obscurities  wrought  upon  our 
minds  by  the  subtle  insinuating  of  error  and  custom  ;  who,  with 
the  numerous  and  vulgar  train  of  their  followers,  make  it  their 
chief  design  to  envy  and  cry  down  the  industry  of  free  reasoning 
under  the  terms  of  humor  and  innovation;  as  if  the  womb  of 
teeming  Truth  were  to  be  closed  up,  if  she  presumed  to  bring 
forth  aught  that  sorts  not  with  their  unchewed  notions  and  sup- 
positions. 

THE    ALL-CONQUERING    POWER    OP    TRUTH. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon 
the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by  licensing 
and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood 
grapple  ;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter !  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppress- 
ing. He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and  clear 
knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would  think  of  other  mat- 
ters to  be  constituted  beyond  the  discipline  of  GJeneva,  framed  and 
labricked  already  to  our  liands.  Yet  when  the  new  life  which  we 
beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  (here  be  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it 
come  not  first  in  at  their  casements.  What  a  collusion  is  this, 
when  as  we  are  exhorted  by  ttie  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  "  to 
seek  for  wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures,"  early  and  late,  that  an- 
other order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  but  by  statute  1  When 
a  man  hath  been  laboring  the  hardest  labor  in  the  deep  mines  of 
knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage, 
drawn  forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered  and 
defeated  all  ohjections  in  his  way,  calls  out  his  adversary  into  the 
plain,  ofiers  him  the  advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only 
that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of  argument ;  for  hia  oppo- 
nents then  to  skulk,  to  Jay  ambushmenls,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  though  it  be  valor 
enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  wars 
of  Truth.  For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  tht> 
Almighty !  She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings, 
to  make  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that 
error  uses  against  her  power  ;  give  her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind 
her  when  she  sleeps.' 
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My  morning  haunts  are,  where  they  should  he,  at  home  ;  not 
sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,*  hul  up 
and  stirring ;  in  winter,  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake 
men  to  lahor  or  to  devotion  ;  in  summer,  as  oft  with  the  bird  that 
first  rises,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them 
to  he  read  till  the  attention  he  weary,  or  memory  have  its  full 
freight. 

I  caiinoi  but  fjere  give  the  conclusion  of  iho  Life  of  Milton  by  Dr.  Syia- 

mons,  llie  learned  editor  of  liis  prose  works; — "We  have  now  completed  llie 

histoty  of  John  Milton, — a  man  in  whom  were  iiiustriously  combined  all  the 

lat  could  adorn,  or  could  eleifQte  the  nature  to  which  he  belongedi 

—  who  at  once  possBssed  beauty  of  ooantenanoe,  symmetry  of  (brm, 

if  roannera,  benevolence  of  temper,  magnanimity  and  loftiness  of 

t^htest  illumination  of  intellect,  knowledge  the  most  i-arioua  and 

virtue  that  never  loilered  in  her  career,  nor  deviated  from  her 

—  I  man,  who,  if  he  had  been  delegated  as  the  repreaehlative  of  hia 

one  of  the  supeiior  worlds,  would  have  suggested  a  grand  idea  of 

1  race,  as  of  beings  afBuent  in  moral  and  intellectual  treasure — 

.oi^E^u  >uKi  distinguished  in  the  universe,  as  the  favorites  and  heirs  of  heaven." 

To  these,  I  must  add  the  remarks  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea,  no  less  beautiful 

than  just : — "  Ha  had  not  only  every  reqaisite  of  the  Muse ;  but  every  one  of 

the  highest  order,  and  in  the  highest  degree.    His  invention  of  poetical  feble, 

and  poetical  imagery,  was  exhanstless,  and  always  gr!md,imd  always  con- 

Bjatent  with  the  fMth  of  a  cultivated  and  sensitive  mind.     Sublimity  was  his 

primary  and  unfeiling  power.     His  ohaiacters  were  new,  surprising,  gigantio, 

or  beautiful ;  and  full  of  instrnction,  such  as  high  wisdom  sanctioned.     His 

sentiments  were  lofly,  comprehensive,  eloquent,  consistent,  holy,  ordinal; 

and  an  amalgamation  of  spirit,  religion,  inlelloot,  and  marvellous  learning. 

His  language  was  his  own :  sometimes  a  littie  rough  and  unvernacular ;  but 

as  mEignificent  as  his  mind:  of  pregnant  thought;  naked  in  its  strength;  rich 

and  picturesque,  where  ira^ery  was  required;  often  exquisitely  hannonioua, 

where  the  occasion  permitted,  but  sometimes  strong,  mighty,  and  speaking 

with  t!ie  voice  of  thunder." 

When  lo  tiiese  lofty  and  most  richly  deserved  encomiuroa,  we  add  that  in 
moral  character  lie  stands  among  the  noblest  and  the  best ;  that  his  spirit  was 
as  holy,  and  bis  heart  as  sanctified  as  his  writings ;  and  tliat  he  so  spent  hia 
mighty  strength  in  (he  holy  cause  of  hberty,  and  for  tlie  best  good  of  man, 
■  that  ho  sat  in  darkness  "  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,"  who  can  hesitate  to  place 

him  AT  THE  BEAD  OI  THE  BAGeI 
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EDWARD  HYDE,  EARL  OP  CLARENDON. 

I  HE  life  of  die  oelBbcatel  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  so  infimi 
the  Byenlfol  limes  of  Chatles  I.,  tlie  Comraonwealfh,  and  tho  Realoralion,  that 
it  would  ba  impossible  to  give  any  thing  more  tlian  a  meagre  outline  of  it  in 
Ihe  limits  to  wMcli  these  biographical  sketolies  are  neoesaaiily  confined,'  Ha 
was  bom  al  Dinton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1008,  and  at  the  age  of  Ibatteen  entered 
Oxlbrd,  After  leaving  the  university  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  but  his  father  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  him  in  Ihe  poasesEion  of  a 
competent  ibrtune,  il  was  not  neoeBsary  for  Mm  to  exert  himself  lor  support 
in  flie  line  of  his  profesBson,  He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  politics, 
and  ill  1640  -was  elsoted  a  member  of  parliament.  Here  he  took  tUe  side  of 
llie  royalists,  and  had  the  celebrated  Hampden  for  one  of  his  opponents. 
From  the  zeal  and  ability  whioli  he  showed  in  the  royal  cause,  he  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  king's  chief  advisers,  and  in  16i3  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  Ihe  eychequet,  and  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council 

From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  royal  parly  became  daily  more  desperate, 
and  it  being  deemed  best  for  the  prince  (afterwards  Charles  IL}  lo  fly  from 
the  kingdom,  Hyde  accompanied  him  lo  flie  island  of  Jersey.  Thence,  the 
prince  went  to  France,  but  Hyde  remained,  and  there  commenced  Ms  cele- 
brated work,  his  "  History  of  the  Rebellion."  Upon  the  execution  of  the  king, 
he  went  to  die  continent,  livii^;  first  at  Madrid,  and  aflerwatds  at  Antwerp. 
H^re,  with  other  members  of  the  exiled  court,  he  suffered  much  from  pecu- 
niary distress,  having,  as  he  said,  "  neither  clothes  nor  fire  to  preserve  me 
from  the  sbarpnass  of  the  season."  He  continued  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  exiled  king,  and  was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  appointment  of  lord 
chancellor ;  an  emp^r  title,  as  die  kii^  was  than  situated,  but  soon  to  be  one 
of  Buhatautial  vaJue;  for,  in  June,  1000,  soon  afler  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Charles  IL  into  London,  Hyde  took  his  seat  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  on  the  same  day  he  sal  in  the  couri  of  Chancery. 

He  continued  to  be  the  principal  conductor  of  public  aifeirs ;  but  such  was 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom  in  politkiS,  both  ibreign  and  domestic,  the  po- 
verty of  the  excliequer,  the  difficult-  of  raising  supphes,  the  profligacy  of  ihe 
court,  and  die  king's  absolute  n^leot  of  business  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie 
relation  of  England  to  fore^jn  powers,  and  the  Dutch  war,  on  the  other,  that 
he  liad  difiiculties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  contend  with.  Discontent 
reigned  through  the  coimtry,  and  the  public  heaped  apon  Clarendon  the  odium 
of  every  measure  and  event  To  such  a  ho^htdid  feelings  of  anger  and  das-^ 
gust  at  length  reach,  that  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against 
him  by  the  Commons,  and  as  a  compromise  he  agreed  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
He  sailed  with  his  family  for  Calais,  November  39,  1667,  and  res'ded  in 
various  places  in  France.  In  1674  he  took  a  housa  at  Rouen,  which  was  his 
last  residence.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  had  enfeeblBd  his  fVame  nnd 
constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  Bth  of  December,  1074,  in  the  siaty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  His  body  was  taken  to  England,  and  interred  in  Westminstei 
Abbey. 

The  principal  literary  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  is  his  "History  of  tlie  Ri- 
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bellion;"'  Sit  such  whs  the  epilhel  bestowed  by  the  royalists  upon  Ihat  civil 
war  which  brought  CharlBs  I.  to  the  bloclt.i  It  was  commenced,  as  liefore 
vemarlted,  in  1646,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  Hnd  finished  at  Moulins  (France) 
in  1672-73,  while  the  autliot  was  in  baiisbmeuL'  Tlie  Edinburgh  BeTiew- 
ea3's  "il  is  one  of  the  noblest  hislorical  works  in  the  English  language."  Some 
allowance,  however,  niuBt,  in  many  cases,  be  made  &r  the  strong  partisan 
feelii^s  of  die  writer ;  though  it  is  dne  to  him  to  say,  that,  considering  his 
position,  and  the  limes  in  which  be  wrote,  his  work  is  characterized  by  justice 
and  impartiality.  Its  distinguishing  esoellenoe  consists  in  its  lively  and  ac- 
curate delineations  of  charaotec.    Of  tliese  we  select  the  following: — 

Mr  Himpden  was  a  man  of  much,  greater  cunning,  and  it  may 
be,  oi  the  mr  bt  diacernmg  spirit  ind  of  the  greatest  address  and 
msmtiat  on  to  hi  r\g  anj  thing  to  pass  wliicii  ke  desired,  of  any 
man  of  ftat  time,  and  who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  e>.traction,  and  a  fair  fortune ;  who,  from  a 
hfe  oi  great  pleasure  nnd  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  ex- 
traordimrj  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  retained  his  usual 
cheerfulness  and  aflability ,  which,  together  wilh  the  opinion  of 
his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  courage  he  had  showed  in  opp(K- 
ing  the  ship  money,  riised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  but  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and 
rarely  begun  the  discourse,  or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any 
business  that  was  assumed;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker ;  and 
after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house  was 
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Jike  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  shortly,  and  clear!/, 
and  craftily  so  slated  it,  that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  tlie  con- 
clusion he  desired ;  and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was 
never  without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time, 
and  to  prevent  the  determining  any  thing  in  the  negative,  which 
might  prove  ioconvenient  in  the  future.  He  made  so  great  a 
show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and  humility,  and  always  of  mis- 
trusting his  own  judgment,  and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  con- 
ferred for  the  present,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  oi 
resolutions,  hut  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  information  and 
instruction  he  received  upon  the  discourses  of  others  ;  whom  he 
had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  leading  into  his  principles 
and  inclinations,  whilst  they  believed  that  he  wholly  depended 
upon  their  counsel  and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater 
power  over  himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  lo  be ; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he  cared  less  to 
keep  on  the  mask,  »  »  •  »  » 

He  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  country,  than  of  public 
discourse,  or  fame  in  the  kingdom,  before  the  business  of  ship- 
money  ;  but  then  he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man 
inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  his  own  charge, 
support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his 
country,  as  he  thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  to  ihe  court. 
His  carriage,  throughout  this  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper 
and  modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some 
advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  his 
cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testimony.  He  was  of 
that  rare  affability  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  hu- 
mility and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of 
his  own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  instruction ; 
yet  be  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  insinuating  bis  objections,  that  he  infused  his  own  opi- 
nions into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them. 
And  even  with  them  who  were  able  to  preserve  themselves  from 
his  infusions,  and  discerned  those  opinions  to  be  filed  in  him,  with 
which  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the  character  of  an 
ingenious  and  conscientious  person.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wise 
man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
spirit  of  popularity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  ;he 
people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

In  the  first  entrance  into  the  troubles,  he  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a  colonel, 
upon  all  occasions,  most  punctually.  He  was  very  temperate  in 
diet,  and  a  supreme  governor  over  all  his  passions  and  affections 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  other  mtin's.  He  was  of  an 
industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or  wearied  by  the  most 
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laborious ;  and  of  parts  not  to  lie  imposed  upon  by  the  subtle  or 
sharp ;  and  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts  :  so  that 
he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished,  wherever  he  might  have  been 
made  a  friend  ;  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  so, 
a-s  any  man  could  deserve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no 
less  pleasing  to  the  one  party,  than  it  was  condoled  in  the  other. 


In  this  unhappy  battle  nas  fclain  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland ;  a 
person  of  such  prodigious  parts  of  Jeaining  and  knoiv  ledge,  of  that 
inimitable  sweetnesa  and  delight  in  conveisation,  of  so  flowing' 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  tliat 
primitive  simplicity  and  integiity  of  life,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that 
single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good  parts,  m 
any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a 
most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  thera,  even  above  his 
fortune ;  of  which,  in  those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dis- 
penser, as,  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might  have  been 
thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and  pertinacious  in  what- 
soever he  resolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that 
were  necessary  to  that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved 
not  to  see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he  had 
perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  house  in 
the  country,  and  pursued  it  with  that  indefatigable  industry,  that 
it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it, 
and  accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  Uttle  more  than  ten  miles 
of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the  most 
polite  and  accurate  men  of  thai  university ;  who  found  such  an 
immenseness  of  wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  so 
infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such  a 
vast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  such 
an  excessive  numility,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that  they  fre- 
quently resorted  and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a 
purer  air  ;  so  that  bis  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study ;  and  to  ex- 
amine and  refine  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness  and 
consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversation        •         »        » 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  affections  which  at- 
tend vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  no  other  ambition  than  of 
knowledge,  and  to  be  reputeJa  lover  of  all  good  men  ;  and  that 
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made  him  too  much  a  contemner  of  those  arts,  which  must  he  in- 
dulged in  the  transactions  of  human  a&irs. 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
those  persons  who  appeared  most  active,  especially  of  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, kept  him  longer  from  suspecting  any  design  against  the 
peace  of  tie  kingdom ;  and  though  he  differed  from  them  com- 
monly in  conclusion,  he  believed  long  their  purposes  were  honest. 
When  he  grew  better  informed  what  was  kw,  and  discerned  in 
them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houses, 
no  man  more  opposed  those  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party 
more  trouble  by  reason  and  argumentation  ;  insomuch  as  he  was, 
by  degrees,  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  court ;  to  which 
he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  dechned  those  addresses,  and  even 
those  invitations  which  he  was  obliged  almost  by  civility  to  enter- 
tain. And  he  was  so  jealous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he 
should  incline  to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even  a  moroseness 
to  the  court,  and  to  the  courtiers  ;  and  left  nothing  undone  which 
might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favor  towards  him, 
but  the  deserving  it.         *        *        * 

When  there  was  any  overture,  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  he 
more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any 
thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his 
friends,  often  after  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with 
a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ;  and 
would  passionately  profess,  "  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and 
tlie  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and 
must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly  break 
his  heart."  This  made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  "  that  he 
was  so  much  enamored  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad 
the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;"  which  was  a  most 
unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a  man  that  was  himself  the  most 
punctual  and  precise  in  every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon 
conscience  or  honor,  could  have  wished  tiie  king  to  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  either.         •         •         » 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  action,  be  was 
very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord 
Byion's  regiment,  then  advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who  had 
lined  the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  ho 
was  shot  with  a  musket,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  next 
morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a 
prisoner ;  though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  re- 
ceived small  comfort  from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  in- 
comparable young  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
having  so  much  dispatched  the  true  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest 
rarely  attain  tn  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter 
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not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency.  Whosoever  leads  such  a 
life,  needs  he  the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
from  him. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE.     1609— 1G73. 

Sir  Matthew  HALK,one  of  the  most  upriglil  judges  that  ever  sat  upon 
ihe  English  bench,  was  born  at  Alderly,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  1609. 
His  parents  dying  when  he  was  quite  young,  be  was  educated  liy  a  Puritan 
slergyman,  and  entereiJ  Oifocd  at  the  age  of  aevenleen.  Aiiec  leaving  Iha 
university  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  with  Bteat  asBiduity, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  a  few  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eivU  war.  In  the  subBequent  contests  diat  shook  the  nation,  Hale  preserved 
a  perfect  neutrality,  which  was  certainly  fevorable  to  hia  interests  as  an  advo- 
cate. But  how  lar  it  is  manly  and  right,  in  times  of  great  politioal  agitation, 
for  a  citizen  to  study  his  own  individual  quiet  and  interests,  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  whole  we^ht  of  liis  influence  upon  ^t  cause  which  he  deems  the 
most  juBt,  is  very  questionable. 

Hale  received  a  commission  from  Charles  L,  and  after  the  execution  of 
that  monarch,  he  was  made,  under  Cromwell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Bencli,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  consummate  skill 
and  the  strictest  impartiality.  Aitet  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  was  a  meml>er 
of  the  parliaraeiit  which  recalletl  Charles  H.,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Restoia- 
lion  he  was  knighted.  In  1671  he  was  raised  to  the  chiePjustioeship  of  the 
King^s  Bench,  where  be  presided  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  public  till  1675,  when  the  stale  of  hia  heallh  obhged  him  to  resign.  He 
died  from  dropsy  on  Christmas  day  of  the  following  year,  lOTB. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  more  fully  of  his  character  here,  as  in  a  sub- 
eeqaeiit  page  will  be  (bund  Easter's  admirable  sketch  of  it'  The  only  spot 
upon  his  judicial  reputation,  is  his  having  condemned  (wo  old  women  for 
witehcraft.  This  he  did  with  the  most  sincere  belief  Uiat  he  was  doing  right 
And  how  many  other  men,  eminent  for  their  piety,  were  also  carried  away 
by  that  delusion  in  llie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  this  country !' 
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Sir  MatlliBW  Hale  wtole  a  number  of  works  of  a  iegal  oharacter,  but  that 
by  whiob  he  is  best  koowii  is  his  "  ContemplationB,  moral  and  divine,  and 
Letters  to  his  CUildreD."     An  eilition  of  this,  with  hia  life,  was  published  by 

ibllowiiig  admirable  letter  of  advice  to  liis  children 

TTPOPJ   KBOULATING  THEIR  CONVEHaATION. 

Dear  Children — I  thank  God  I  came  well  to  Farrington  this 
day,  about  five  o'clock.  And  as  I  have  some  leisure  tim.e  at  ray 
inn,  I  cannot  spend  it  more  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  your  bene- 
fit, than,  by  a  letter,  lo  give  you  some  good  counsel.  The  subject 
shall  he  concerning  your  speech  ;  because  much  of  the  good  or 
evil  that  befalls  persons  arises  from  the  well  or  ill  managing  of 
their  conversation.  When  I  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall 
give  you  my  directioas  on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  any  thing  for  a  truth  which  you  know  or  believe 
to  be  false.  Lying  is  a  gi'eat  sin  against  God,  who  gave  us  a 
tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  falsehood.  It  is  a  great  offence 
agaitist  humanity  itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth, 
there  can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.  And  it  is 
an  injury  to  the  spealcer ;  for,  besides  the  disgrace  which  it  brings 
upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much  baseness  of  mind,  that  he  can 
scarcely  teli  truth,  or  avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  color  of 
necessity  for  it  ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as 
other  people  cannot  believe  he  speaks  truth,  so  ho  himself  scarcely 
knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must  avoid  coining 
near  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor  speak  any  thing  positively 
for  which  you  have  no  authority  but  report,  or  conjecture,  or 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  superiors  or 
strangers  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your  own  weakness,  and 
rob  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  you  might  otherwise 
have  had,  to  gain  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing 
ihose  whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conversation.  Silence 
your  opponent  with  reason,  not  with  noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  when  he  is  speaking ;  hear 
him  out,  and  you  will  understand  him  the  better,  and  be  able  to 
give  him  the  better  answer. 

Consider  before  you  speak,  especially  when  the  business  is  of 
moment  j  weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean  to  utter,  and  the 
expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that  they  may  be  significant,  perti- 
nent, and  inofiensive.  Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they 
speak  ;  or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening,  some  in 
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inathematicH.  In  conversation,  learn,  as  near  as  you  can,  where 
the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  person  lies  ;  put  tim  upon  talking 
on  that  subject,  observe  what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  memory, 
or  commit  it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the  worth 
and  knowledge  of  everybody  you  converse  with  ;  and  at  a 
ly  be  of  us    ■ 


e  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to  you  on  many  d 

When  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  impertinent  per- 
sons, let  the  observing  of  their  failings  make  you  the  more  cautious 
both  in  your  convereation  with  them  and  in  your  general  behavior, 
that  you  may  avoid  their  en-ors. 

If  any  one,  whom  yon  do  not  know  to  he  a  person  of  truth,  so- 
briety, and  weight,  relates  strange  stories,  be  not  too  ready  to 
believe  or  report  them;  and  yet  (unless  he  is  one  of  your  familiar 
acquaintances)  be  not  too  forward  to  contradict  him.  If  the  occa- 
sion requires  you  to  declare  your  opinion,  do  it  modestly  and  gen- 
tly, not  bluntly  nor  coirsely  i  by  this  means  you  will  avoid  giving 
offence,  or  being  abused  for  too  much,  credulity. 

If  a  man,  whose  integrity  you  do  not  very  well  know,  makes 
you  great  and  extraordinary  professions,  do  not  give  much  credit 
to  him.  Probably  you  will  find  that  he  aims  at  something  besides 
kindness  to  you,  and  Ihat  when  he  has  served  his  turn,  or  been 
disappointed,  his  regard  for  you  will  grow  cool. 

Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters  you,  and  cotnmends  you  to 
your  face,  or  to  one  who  he  thinks  will  tell  you  of  it ;  most  proba- 
bly he  has  either  deceived  and  abused  you,  or  means  to  do  so. 
Remember  the  fable  of  the  fox  commending  the  singing  of  the 
crow,  who  had  something  in  her  month  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  yourselves.  It  is  a  sign 
that  your  reputation  is  sma!!  and  sinking,  if  your  own  tongue 
must  praise  you ;  and  it  is  fulsome  aad  unpleasing  to  others  to 
hear  such  commendations. 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever  you  have  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity. Never  speak  ill  of  them,  or  of  anybody,  unless  you  are 
sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless  it  is  necessary  for  their  amend- 
ment, or  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  others. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordmary  communications,  not  only  oaths,  hut  aU 
imprecations  and  earnest  protestations. 

Forbear  scoffing  and  jesting  at  the  condition  or  natural  defects 
of  any  person.  Such  offences  leave  a  deep  impression  ;  apd  they 
often  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  menacing,  or 
spiteful  words  to  any  person.  Good  words  make  friends;  had 
words  make  enemies.  It  is  great  prudence  to  gain  as  many 
friends  as  we  honestly  can,  especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  so 
easy  a  rate  as  a  good  word;  and  it  is  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy 
by  ill  words,  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  party  who  uses 
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them.  When  faults  are  committed,  ttey  may,  awd  by  a  superior 
they  must,  he  reproved :  but  let  it  he  done  witliout  reproach  or 
bitiorncss;  otherwise  it  will  lose  its  due  end  and  use,  and,  instead 
nf  reforming  the  offence,  it  will  exasperate  the  offender,  and  lay 
the  reprover  justly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  person  be  passionate,  and  give  you  ill  language,  rather  pity 
him  than  be  moved  to  anger.  You  will  find  that  silence,  or  very 
gentle  words,  are  the  most  exquisite  revenge  for  reproaches  ;  they 
will  either  cure  the  distemper  in  the  angry  n)an,and  make  him  sorry 
for  his  passion,  or  they  will  be  a  severe  reproof  and  punishment  to 
him.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will  preserve  your  innocence,  give 
you  (he  deserved  reputation  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  keep 
up  the  serenity  and  composure  of  your  mind.  Passion  and  anger 
make  a  man  unfit  for  every  thing  that  becomes  him  as  a  man  or 
as  a  Chfistian. 

Never  uHer  any  profane  speeches,  nor  make  a  jest  of  any  Scrip- 
ture expressions.  When  you  pronounce  the  name  of  God  or  of 
Christ,  or  repeat  any  passages  or  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  do 
it  with  reverence  and  seriousness,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  is 
"  taldng  the  name  of  God  in  vain." 

If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  expressions  used  in  religious  ex- 
ercises, do  not  publish  them  ;  endeavor  to  forget  them  ;  or,  if  you 
mention  them  at  all,  let  it  be  with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  deri- 
sion or  reproach. 

Read  these  directions  often  ;  think  of  them  seriously ;  and  prac- 
tise them  diligently.  You  will  find  them  useful  in  your  conver- 
sation J  which  will  he  every  day  the  more  evident  to  you,  as  your 
judgment,  understanding,  and  experience  increase. 

I  have  little  further  to  add,  at  this  time,  but  my  wish  and  com- 
mand that  you  will  remember  the  former  counsels  that  I  have  fre 
quently  given  you.  Begin  and  end  the  day  with  private  prayer; 
read  the  Scriptures  often  and  seriously  ;  be  attentive  to  the  public 
worship  of  Gi)d.  Keep  yourselves  in  some  useful  employment  j 
for  idleness  is  the  nursery  of  vain  and  sinful  thoughts,  which  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  and  disorder  the  hfe.  Be  kind  and  loving  to  one 
another.  Honor  your  minister.  Be  not  bitter  nor  harsh  to  my 
servants.  Be  respectful  to  all.  Bear  my  absence  patiently  and 
cheerfully.  Behave  as  if  I  were  present  among  you  and  saw  you. 
Remember,  you  have  a  greater  Father  than  I  am,  who  always, 
and  in  all  places,  beholds  you,  and  knows  your  hearts  and 
thoughts.  Study  to  requite  my  love  and  care  ior  you  with  duti- 
fulness,  observance,  and  obedience  ;  and  account  it  an  honor  that 
you  have  an  opportunity,  by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  in- 
dustry, to  pay  some  part  of  that  debt  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  gratitude,  you  owe  to  me.  Be  frugal  in  my  family,  but  iel 
there  be  no  want ;  and  provide  conveniently  for  the  poor. 
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I  pray  God  to  fill  your  hearts  witli  his  grace,  fear,  and  love, 
and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  serving  him ;  and 
that  hia  blessing,  and  presence,  and  direction  may  be  with  yon, 
and  over  you  all. — I  am  your  ever  loving  father. 


ISAAC  BARROW.     1650—1077, 

Du.  Isiic  BiBnow,  an  eminent  ilivine  and  mathemaCleiaD,  was  the  son  of 
0  linen-draper  of  London,  and  was  bom  in  lliat  eitj'  in  1630.  Ho  studied  et 
Cambridge  for  the  ministry;  bnt  being  a  royalist,  and  seeing  Ijnt  little  chance 
of  preferment  for  men  of  his  sentiments  in  church  or  state,  he  turned  his 
views  to  the  medical  profession,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  bomny, 
and  chemistry.  In  1653,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  expectationa  of 
obtaining  a  Greek  professorship,  he  determined  to  travel,  and  spent  some 
years  in  visiting  Trance,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land. He  returned  in  1059,  and  was  elected,  in  the  following  year,  to  the 
professorship  in  Cambridge,  for  which  he  had  Ibrmerty  beeti  a  candidate, 
and  in  166S  to  that  of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  London.  In  1663  he 
resigned  both  of  diese,  on  being  elected  professor  ol  mathematics  in  Cam- 
bridge Universi^.  Alter  filling  this  professorship  with  distinguished  ability 
ibr  six  years,  lie  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  it  lo  bis  illuatriouB  6iend,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  resolving  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  theolc^cal  studies. 
In  1670  he  wsa  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  two  years  after  he  was  appointed 
master  of  Trinity  Cotlege,  by  the  king,  who  remaried  on  the  oceasion  thai  he 
had  given  the  place  to  the  best  scholar  in  England.     He  died  May  4, 1677, 

Dr.  Barrow  was  a  man  of  vast  end  comprehensive  mind.  I>uring  his  hfs, 
he  was  more  ktiown  as  a  mathematician,  being  inferior  only  to  Newton,  and 
the  treatises  he  pnblished  on  his  fevorite  science  were  numerous  and  pro. 
found.  They  were,  however,  mostly  written  in  Latin,  and  designed  for  the 
learned :  they  are  therefore  now  bat  little  known.  Not  so  with  his  theological 
works.  "  His  sermons,"  says  Hallam,  «  display  a  strengdi  of  mind,  a  compre 
hensiveness  and  ferrihty  which  have  rarely  been  equalled."  Charles  II.  was 
accuBtomed  feEetiously  to  style  him  a  moit  mi/air  preaclier,  because  he  ex- 
hausted every  subject,  and  leA  nodiing  to  be  Eaid  by  otliers.  His  sermons 
were  of  tmusual  length,  being  seldom  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  on 
one  occasion,  in  preaching  a  charity  sermon,  he  was  three  hours  and  a  half  in 
the  delivery.  Being  asked,  on  descending  from  the  pulpit,  whether  he  was 
not  tired,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so 
long :"  so  great  was  his  intellectual  fertility,  that  mental  iat^e  seemed  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  Dr.  Dibdiu  remarks  of  him,  (hat  he  "had  the  clearest 
head  with  which  mathematics  ever  endowed  an  individual,  and  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  unsopliLsticated  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  the  human  breast." 
He  once  uttered  a  most  memorable  observation,  whicli  characterizes  both  the 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  his  mind, — would  that  it  could  be  en- 
graven on  the  mind  of  every  youth,  as  his  guide  through  life, — "a  stihiuht 


.....    „..    BOTTSTY    TO    THE    POOR. 

ijc  wiiuBc;  iiccu.  i^iiLics  uur  bounty,  whose  misery  demands  our 
mercy,  what  is  he  ?      Ho  is  not  truly  so  mean  and  sorry  a  thing 
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as  the  disguise  of  misfortune,  under  which  he  appears,  doth  re- 
present him,  lie  who  looks  so  deformedly  and  dismally,  who  to 
outward  sight  is  so  ill  hestead,  and  so  pitifully  accoutred,  hath 
latent  in  him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory.  He  within 
himself  containeth  a  nature  very  excellent;  an  immortal  soul,  and 
un  intelligent  mind,  by  which  he  nearly  resemhieth  God  himself, 
and  is  comparable  to  angels  :  he  invisibly  is  owner  of  endowments 
rendering  him  capable  of  the  greatest  and  best  things.  What  are 
money  and  lands ;  what  are  silk  and  fine  linen ;  what  are  horses 
and  hounds,  in  comparison  to  reason,  to  wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  reli- 
gion, which  he  hath,  or  (in  despite  of  all  misfortune)  he  may  have 
if  he  please?  He  whom  you  behold  so  dejectedly  sneaking,  in' so 
despicable  a  garb,  so  destitute  of  all  convenience  and  comfort,  Jying 
in  the  dust,  naked  or  clad  with  rags,  meagre  with  hunger  or  pain, 
he  comes  of  a  most  high  and  heavenly  extraction ;  he  was  horn  a 
prince,  the  son  of  the  greatest  King  eternal ;  he  can  truly  call  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all  the  world  his  father,  having  derived  his 
soul  from  the  mouth,  having  had  his  body  formed  by  the  hands  of 
Giod  himself  In  this,  the  rich  and  poor,  as  (he  wise  man  sailh, 
do  meet  together;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.  That  same 
forlorn  wretch,  whom  we  are  so  apt  to  despise  and  trample  upon, 
was  framed  and  constituted  lord  of  the  visible  world ;  had  all  the 
goodly  brightnesses  of  heaven,  and  all  the  cosily  furnitures  of 
earth  created  to  serve  him.  Tltou  madeat  him  (saith  the  Psalmist 
of  man)  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  mine  hands  ;  thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.  Yea,  he  was  made  an  in- 
habitant of  Paradise,  and  possessor  of  felicities  superlative ;  had 
iromortal  life  and  endless  joy  in  his  hand,  did  enjoy  the  entire 
favor  and  friendship  of  the  Most  High.  Such  in  worth  of  nature 
and  nobleness  of  birth  he  is,  as  a  man :  and  highly  more  consider- 
able he  is,  as  a  Christian.  For,  as  vile  and  contemptible  as  he 
looks,  God  hath  so  regarded  and  prized  him,  as  for  his  sake  to  de- 
scend from  heaven,  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh,  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  servant;  for  his  good  to  undertake  and  undergo  the  greatest  in- 
conveniences, infirmities,  wants,  and  disgraces,  tne  most  grievous 
troubles  and  most  sharp  pains  incident  to  mortal  nature,  God  hath 
adopted  him  to  be  his  child ;  ihe  Son  of  God  hath  deigned  to  call 
him  brother :  he  is  a  member  of  Christ,  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  free  denizen  of  the  heavenly  city,  an  heir  of  salvation, 
and  candidate  of  eternal  glory.*  The  greatest  and  richest  person- 
age is  not  capable  of  better  privileges  than  God  halh  granted  him, 
or  of  higher  preferments  than  God  hath  designed  him  to.     He, 
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equally  with  the  mig-htiest  prince,  is  the  object  of  Clod's  especial 
providence  and  grace,  of  his  continual  regard  and  care,  of  his 
fatherly  love  and  affection ;  who,  as  good  Elihu  aaith,  acce/jleth 
not  the  persons  of  princes,  nor  regurdeth  the  rick  more  than  the 
poor;  for  they  are  aU  die  work  of  his  hands.  In  fine,  this  poor 
creature  whom  thou  seest  is  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  thine  equal, 
whoever  thou  art,  in  nature,  and  thy  peer  in  coadition  :  I  say  not, 
in  the  uncertain  and  unstable  gifts  of  fortune,  not  in  this  worldly 
state,  which  is  very  inconsiderable  j  hut  ia  gifts  vastly  more  pre- 
cious, in  title  to  an  estate  infinitely  more  rich  and  excellent.  Yea, 
if  thou  art  vain  and  proud,  be  soher  and  humble ;  he  is  thy  better, 
in  true  dignity  much  to  be  preferred  before  thee,  fer  in  real  wealth 
surpassing  thee :  for,  better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  uprtgltt- 
ness,  than  he  that  is  perverse  in  Ms  ways,  though  he  be  rich. 

THE    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    HUMAN    BODY    A    PROOF    OF    DIVINE 

Can  any  man,  endued  with  common  sense,  imagine  that  such  a 
body  as  any  of  us  doth  bear  about  him,  so  neatly  composed,  fitted 
to  so  many  purposes  of  action ;  furnished  with  so  many  goodly 
■md  proper  organs ;  that  eye  by  which  we  reach  the  stars,  and  in 
a  moment  have,  as  it  were,  all  the  world  present  to  us ;  that  ear 
by  which,  we  so  subtly  distinguish  the  differences  of  sound,  are 
sensible  of  so  various  harmony,  have  conveyed  unto  out  minds 
'he  words  and  thoughts  of  each  other  ;  that  tongue  by  which  we 
so  readily  imitate  those  vast  diversities  of  voice  and  tune,  by  which 
we  communicate  our  minds  with  such  ease  and  advantage  j  that 
hand  by  which  we  perform  so  many  admirable  works,  and  which 
serves  instead  of  a  thousand  instruments  and  weapons  unto  us ; 
to  omit  those  inward  springs  of  motion,  life,  sense,  imagination, 
.Tiemory,  passion,  with  so  stupendous  curiosity  contrived;  can 
any  reasonable  man,  I  say,  conceive  that  so  rare  a  piece,  consist- 
ing of  such  parts,  unexpresaibly  various,  uuconceivably  curious, 
the  -want  of  any  of  whicn  would  discompose  or  destroy  us  ;  sub- 
servient to  such  excellent  operations,  incomparably  surpassing  all 
the  works  of  the  most  exquisite  art,  that  we  could  ever  observe  or 
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conceive,  be  the  product  of  blind  chance;  arise  from  fortuitous 
jitrnhlings  of  matter ;  be  effected  without  exceeding  great  wisdom, 
without  most  deep  counsel  and  design  1  Might  not  the  most  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  human  artifice,  the  fairest  structures,  the  finest 
pictures,  the  most  useful  engines,  such  as  we  are  wont  so  much 
to  admire  and  praise,  much  more  easily  happen  to  be  without  any 
skill  or  contrivance  ?  If  we  cannot  allow  these  rude  and  gross 
imitations  of  nature  to  come  of  themselves,  but  will  presently,  so 
soon  as  we  see  them,  acknowledge  them  the  products  of  art, 
though  we  know  not  the  artist,  nor  did  see  him  work ;  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  it  that  we  believe  the  works  of  nature,  so  much 
more  fine  and  accurate,  to  proceed  from  the  like  cause,  though  in- 
visible to  us,  and  performing  its  workmanship  by  a  secret  hand  ? 


To  iho  question  what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  or  what  this 
facet! on sn ess  (loth  import  ?  I  might  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  Man,  'Tis  that  which  we  all  see 
and  know :  any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance 
than  I  can  inform  him  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  ver- 
satile and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  pos- 
tures, so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes 
and  judgments,  that  it  secmeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  ihan  lo  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  the  figure  of  a  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allu- 
sion to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  say- 
ing, or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words 
and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense, 
or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  :  sometinies  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
of  humorous  expression ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simili- 
tude :  sometimes  it  is  Jodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  imitation,  in  cunningly  divert- 
ing, or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection:  sometimes  it  is  couched  in 
a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in 
a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions, 
or  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  per- 
sons or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture 
passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre 
sumptuous  blunlness,  giveth  it  being  :  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a 
lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange,  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wrest- 
ing obvious  matter  to  the  purpose  :  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tel!  how.  Its  ways 
are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  beins  answerable  to  the  num- 
berless rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way,  (such  aa 
reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by,)  which,  by  a  pietty  sur 
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]irising  iiticouthoess  in  conceit  or  expression,  doth  affect  and  amuse 
the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  deiighi 
tlierelo. 

KNOWLEDGE    A    SOURCE    OF    DELIGHT. 

Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  a 
revelation  of  truth  and  a  detection  of  error  to  us.  'Tis  like  light, 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a  sprightly  lustre,  and  diffusing  a  be- 
nign influence  all  about ;  presenting  a  goodly  prospect  of  things 
to  the  eyes  of  our  minds  ;  displaying  objects  m  their  due  shapes, 
postures,  magnitudes,  and  colors ;  quietening  our  spirits  with  a 
comfortable  warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a  cheerful  ac- 
tivity ;  dispelling  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  mists 
of  doubt ;  driving  away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitigating 
the  cold  of  sullen  melancholy;  discovering  obstacles,  securing 
progress,  and  making  the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and  plea- 
sant. We  are  ail  naturally  endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  know, 
to  see,  to  pursue  truth  ;  and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being 
deceived  and  entangled  in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry 
after  truth  affords  matter  of  joy  and  triumph ;  so  being  conscious 
of  error  and  miscarriage  therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  sor- 
row. These  desires  wisdom  in  the  roost  perfect  manner  satisfies, 
not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry,  empty,  fruitless  theories  upon 
mean  and  vulgar  subjects  ;  but  by  enriching  our  minds  with  ex- 
cellent and  useful  knowledge,  directed  to  the  noblest  objects,  and 
serviceable  to  Ihe  highest  ends.*^ 


ANDREW  MARVELL.  1630—1678. 
Few  men  desetve  mote  to  be  remembered  with  edmiraticm  diea  Andrew 
Matrell;  not  so  mnoh  for  liis  iiitelleotoal  powers  and  menial  atlainmenta, 
great  though  they  were,  hb  for  his  high  moral  qualities.  Indeed,  a  oharaotei 
in  all  respects,  private,  litBrarj,  and  patriotio,  so  uncommonly  excellent  and 
noble,  is  rarely  to  be  mat  with  in  the  annaU  of  hislory.  He  was  born  »l 
Kingston-upon-HuIl,  in  TorksHte,  in  1630,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered 
Cambridge.     After  leaving  the  university  he  travelled  many  years  in  Europe. 
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and.  on.  liia  return  he  became  aasialoiit  Latin  secretary  lo  Millon,  to  whom  Je 
ever  proved  h  most  Eiithful  friend,  defending  liis  reputation  and  shielding 
Uiin  from  danger  after  the  Beatoralion. 

In  1660  he  was  elBcted  to  parliament  by  the  oity  of  Hull,  and  waa  re 
sleoted  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  bis  parliamentary  duties  he  eihibited  a  zeal 
and  faillifulneaB  that  were  never  Burpaased ;  constantly  corresponding  with 
his  constituents,  and  eameally  contendii^  for  Ihelr  pubho  rights  and  local  In- 
terests. He  always  voted  on  the  popular  Bide,and  so  great  was  his  influence, 
that  the  court  determined,  if  possible,  to  bribe  him  to  their  intaresls.  Aooocd- 
iiigly  they  sent  his  old  school-fallow,  the  lord-treasurer  Danby,  to  him,  with 
ail  order  ibr  £1000  on  the  treasury.  He  found  bin  in  a  garret,  writing  to  his 
constituents.  Atter  some  conversation,  as  ha  was  going  out,  he  slipped  the 
order  into  Marvell's  hand,  who,  without  looking  at  it,  accompanied  him  (o  his 
coach.  As  he  was  about  driving  off,  Marvell,  having  opened  the  paper,  and 
seen  what  it  waa,  called  him  back,  and  they  returned  to  the  garral.  « My 
loi'd,"  said  Marvell,  pointing  lo  a  amall  shoulder-bone  of  rautton,  "  Andrew 
Marvell's  dinner  is  provided  for;  there  ia  your  piece  of  paper;  I  want  it  not 
I  tnow  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intend,  but  I  live  here  to  serve  my  con- 
stituents; the  rainistrymay  seek  men  for  their  purpose;  I  am  not  one."  How 
refreshing  it  is  to  the  eye  to  look  upon  a  character  of  such  unsallied  purity, 
cspeeially  if  it  be  in  the  midst  of  poEtical  life,  that  perilous  arena,  from  which 
so  few  return  without  some  spots  to  disfigure  their  inond  vestments.' 

Marveli,  i>om  the  stern  integrity  of  his  character,  rendered  himself  more 
and  more  obnoxious  to  a  comipl  court.  His  personal  satire  ag^nst  tha  king 
himself  his  tracts  against  popery  and  the  ministry,  and  his  desperate  literary 
battles  with  Kshop  Parker,  "  that  venal  apostate  to  bigotry,"  (as  Campbell 
calls  him,)  repeatedly  endangered  his  life.  Among  odier  anonymous  letters 
sent  to  him,  was  the  following :  "  If  thou  darest  to  print  or  publish  any  lie  or 
libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by  the  Eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throaL."  But  all 
this  was  lo  no  purpose.  He  pursued,  the  palh  of  duty,  unialterin^,  and  stood 
like  a  rock  amid  the  foaming  ooean.  He,  at  last,  died  siiddeati/,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  1678,  while  attending  a  public  meeting  at  Hall:  many  supposed  that 
he  was  poisoned. 

In  his  prose  writings  Marvell  defended  the  principles  of  freedom  with 
great  vigor  of  eloquence  and  liveliness  of  humor.  He  mii^led  a  playful  exa 
betanoe  of  ftncy  and  figure  not  railike  that  of  Burke,  witli  a  kaannesa  of  sar 
caslic  wit  not  surpassed  even  by  Swiit. 

The  following  spirited  irony,  taken  from  one  of  bis  answers  lo  Parker,  is 


For  tlie  press  hath,  owed  him  a  shame  a  long  time,  and  is  bin 
now  beginning  to  pay  off  the  deht, — the  press,  (ibat  vulanous 
engine,)  invented  about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  that 
hath  done  more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of  our  church,  than  all 
the  doctrine  can  make  amends  for.     'Twas  a  happy  time  when 


Id  HarOay  Colaidg^a  ' 
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all  learning'  waa  in  manuscripts,  and  some  little  officer,  like  oui 
author,  did  keep  tJie  keys  of  the  library ;  when  the  clergy  needed 
no  more  knowledge  than  to  read  the  Liturgy ;  and  the  laity  no 
more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from  hanging.  But  now,  since 
printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is  the  mischief,  that  a  man 
cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is  answered  1  Could  tie 
press  at  once  he  conjured  to  obey  only  an  Impntnaiur,  our  author 
might  not  disdain,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of  its  most  zealous  patrons, 
There  have  l^een  ways  found  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  fine  not 
only  the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fields  where  they  as- 
sembled in  conventicles.  But  no  art  yet  could  prevent  these 
seditions  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or  three  brawny  fellows  in  a 
comer,  with  mere  ink  and  elbow-grease,  do  more  harm  than  a 
himdred  systematical  dwines,wiih  their  sweaty  preaching.*  And, 
wjiich  is  a  strange  thing,  the  very  sponges,  which  one  would 
think  should  rather  deface  and  blot  out  the  whole  book,  and  were 
anciently  used  for  that  purpose,  are  now  become  the  instruments 
to  make  things  legible.  Their  ugly  printing-letters,  that  look  but 
like  so  many  rotten  teeth, — how  oft  have  they  been  pulled  out 
by  the  pubhc  tooth-drawers !  And  yet  these  rascally  operators 
of  the  press  have  got  a  trick  to  fasten  them  again  in  a  few  minutes, 
that  they  grow  as  firm  a  set,  and  as  biting  and  talkative  as  ever. 
O  Printing!  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind! 
That  lead,  when  moulded  into  bullets,  is  not  so  mortal,  as  when 
founded  into  letters.  There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus;  and  the  serpent's  teeth,  which  he  sowed,  were  nothing 
else  but  the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  first  essay  that  was 
made  towards  this  art  was  in  single  characters  upon  iron,  where- 
with of  old  they  stigmatized  slaves  and  remarkable  ofienders ;  and 
it  was  of  good  use  sometimes  to  brand  a  schismatic.  But  a  bulky 
Dutchman  diverted  it  quite  from  its  first  institution,  and  contrived 
those  innumerable  syntagmes  of  alphabets.  One  would  have 
thought,  in  reason,  that  a  Dutchman  at  least  might  have  contented 
himself  only  with  the  wine-press, 

Tlie  following  is  a  cutting 


PARODY   ON  1 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  told  you,  at  our  last  meeting,  the  Winter  was  the  fittest  time 
for  business,  and  truly  I  thought  so,  till  my  lord-treasurer  assured 
me  the  Spring  was  the  best  season  for  salads  and  subsidies.  I 
hope,  therefore,  thai  April  will  not  prove  so  unnatural  a  month,  as 
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not  to  affbi'd  some  kind  showers  on  my  parched  exchequer,  which 
gapes  for  want  of  tlietn.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  tEink  it  dan- 
gerous to  make  me  too  rich ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it ;  for  I  promise 
you  faithfully,  whatever  you  give  me  I  will  always  want ;  and 
although  in  other  things  my  word  may  be  thought  a  slender  au- 
thority, yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me,  I  will  never  break  it. 
My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  can  bear  my  strait^  with  patience ;  but  my  lord-treasurer  does 
protest  to  me,  that  the  revenue,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not  serve 
him  and  me  too.  One  of  us  must  pinch  for  it,  if  you  do  not  help 
me.  I  must  speak  freely  to  you  ;  I  am  under  bad  circumstances. 
Here  is  my  lord-lreasurer  can  tell,  that  all  the  money  designed  for 
next  Summer's  guards  must  of  necessity  be  applied  to  the  next 
year's  cradles  and  swaddling  clothes.  What  shall  we  do  for 
ships  then  ?  I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  being  your  business,  nol 
mine.  I  know,  by  experience,  I  can  live  without  ships.  I  lived 
ten  years  abroad  without,  and  never  had  my  health  better  in  my 
life  ;  but  how  you  will  be  withoiit,  I  leave  to  yourselves  to  judge, 
and  therefore  hint  this  only  by  the  bye  :  I  do  not  insist  upon  it. 
Theve  is  another  thing  I  must  press  more  earnestly,  and  that  is 
this :  it  seems  a  ^od  part  of  my  revenue  will  expire  in  two  or 
throe  years,  except  you  wil!  be  pleased  to  continue  it.  I  have  to 
say  for  it ;  pray,  why  did  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have  done, 
unless  you  resolve  to  give  on  as  fast  as  I  call  for  it  t  The  nation 
hates  you  already  for  giving  so  much,  and  I  will  hate  you  too,  if 
you  do  not  give  me  more.  So  that,  if  you  stick  not  to  me,  you 
must  not  have  a  friend  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
will  give  me  the  revenue  I  desire,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  those 
things  for  your  religion  and  liberty,  that  I  have  had  long  in  my 
thoughts,  but  cannot  effect  them  without  a  little  more  money  to 
carry  me  through.  Therefore  look  to't,  and  take  notice,  that  if 
you  do  not  make  me  rich  enough  to  undo  you,  it  shall  lie  at  your 
doors.     For  my  part,  I  wash  my  hands  on  il. 

If  you  desire  more  instances  of  my  zeal,  I  have  them  for  you. 
For  example,  I  have  converted  my  sons  from  popery,  and  I  may 
say,  without  vanity,  it  was  my  own  work.  'Twould  do  one's 
heart  good  to  hear  how  prettily  George  can  read  already  in  the 
psalter.  They  are  all  fine  children,  God  biess  'em,  and  so  like 
me  in  their  understandings ! 

I  must  now  acquaint  you,  that,  by  my  lord-treasurer's  advice,  I 
have  made  a  considerable  retrenchment  upon  my  expenses  in  can 
dies  and  charcoal,  and  do  not  intend  to  stop,  but  will,  with  your 
help,  look  into  the  late  embezalements  of  my  dripping-pans  and 
kitchen-stuff. 

lb  of  the  moat  interes^ng 
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After  Ihe  Bestovation  he  contiival  i-ariovis  ways  to  shield  Milton  from  the 
rage  of  the  reigning  powers.  As  a  memberof  parliament  he  made  aconsider- 
ahle  party  foi  Itini ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  humor  contrived  the  premature 
and  mock  funeral  of  Milton,  which  is  reported,  for  a  time,  to  have  duped  hjs 
enemies  mlo  the  belief  of  Ilia  veal  death :  and  to  this  manly  liiendship,  in  con- 
jonotion  with  the  influence  of  Ibe  poet  Davenant,  is  the  world  proteibly  in- 
debted lor  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  snbseqiientljr  completed  and 
published.  One  of  Marvell's  sarcastic  rephes  to  Parker  was  attributed  to 
Milton ;  to  which  Mavvelt  replies  by  telling  his  aplagonist  that  "  he  had  not 
seen  John  Milton  for  two  years  before  he  composed  his  book  j"  and  then  he 
thus  speaks  of 

UILTON. 

John  Milton  was,  and  is,  a  man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharp, 
ness  of  wit  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune,  living  in  a  tunml- 
tuous  time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  he  wrote,  Jla- 
grante  bello,  certain  dangerous  treatises.  At  his  majesty's  happy 
return,  John  Milton  did  partake,  even  as  you  did  yourself,  for  all 
your  buffing,  of  his  regal  clemency,  and  has  ever  isince  expiated 
himself  in  a  retired  silence.  It  was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it, 
that  being  one  day  at  hia  house,  I  there  first  met  you,  and  acci- 
dentally. What  discourse  you  there  used,  he  is  too  generous  to 
remember.  Bat  he  never  having  in  the  least  provoked  you,  for 
you  to  insult  thus  over  his  old  age,  to  traduce  him  who  was  bora 
and  hath  lived  much  more  ingenuously  and  liberally  than  your- 
self; to  have  done  all  this,  and  lay,  at  last,  my  simple  book  to  his 
charge,  without  ever  taking  care  to  inform  yourself  better,  which 
you  had  so  easy  opportunity  to  do ;  it  is  inhumanly  and  inhospi- 
tably done,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  a  warning  to  all  olhers,  as  it  is  to 
me,  to  avoid  {I  wiU  not  say  such  a  Judas,  but)  a  man  that  creeps 
mto  all  companies,  to  jeer,  trepan,  and  betray  them. 

Marvell's  poetical  productions  are  few,  but  tliey  display  a  Jancy  lively, 
lender,  and  elegant;  "tliete  is  much  in  them  tliat  comes  from  the  heart,  warm, 
pure,  and  affectionate." 

THE    EMIGRANTS. 
Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride. 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  uneqiied. 
From  a  small  boat  tJiat  row'd  along, 
The  listening  winds  received  Ihis  song. 
What  slioald  we  do,  but  sing  His  praisa 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze. 
Onto  an  isle  so  long  niiknown, 
And  yet  Ihr  kinder  than  our  own ! 
Where  He  the  huge  sea-monatera  wracta 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  baoks. 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stsge. 
Safe  ftom  the  storms  and  prelates'  rage. 
He  gave  ub  this  eternal  spring, 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing ; 
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And  Bends  the  fowls  to  ua  in  care, 
On  daily  yisila  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright. 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  greon  night 
He  makes  the  fea  onr  mouths  to  meet ; 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet. 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  Gospel's  pearl  npon  ottt  coast; 
And  in  these  tooka  for  ua  did  irame 
A  temple  where  to  sonnd  Ma  oarae. 
Oh !  let  OUT  voice  hia  praise  eiatt. 
Till  it  arriTB  at  heaven's  vault; 
Which  then,  perhaps,  rebounding,  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexiqua  Bay ! 
Thus  sung  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note, 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  tlieir  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 

THE   WYMPII  C0MPLA1NIN&   FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  HBK  FAWN. 
The  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  ii  will  die. 
Ungentle  men!  they  cannot  thrive 
Wlio  kill'd  thee.     Tliou  ne'er  didst  alive 
Them  any  harm ;  alas  I  nor  could 
Thy  death  yet  do  them  any  good. 
I'm  snie  I  never  wish'd  them  ill  j 
Nor  do  I  {or  all  this;  nor  will; 
But,  if  my  ^mple  prayers  may  yel 
Prevail  with  heaven  to  fbrget 
Thy  mnrder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 
Rather  tlian  faiL    But,  O  my  fears! 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  every  thing. 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  V!un ; 
E'en  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain, 

Bui  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 

Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy, 

Thy  love  was  far  more  beltet  than 

The  love  of  false  and  omel  man. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 

I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nuised ; 

Ajid  as  it  grew,  bo  every  day 

It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 

It  bad  BO  sweet  a  breath  I     And  oft 

I  blush'd  to  see  its  Ibot  more  soft 

And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  hand? 

Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land. 

It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 

'Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet 

With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 

It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race ; 

And  when't  had  left  me  far  away, 

'Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  Stayj 
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For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hi»da, 

And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  hare  a  garden  of  my  own, 

But  EO  with  roses  ovei^cown, 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 

To  he  B  little  wilderness, 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  only  loved  to  ha  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sot^ht  it  oft  where  it  should  liej 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes ; 

For  m  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 

It  like  a  bank  Of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  Ihe  roaee  it  would  feed 

Until  its  lips  e'en  seem'd  to  bleed; 

And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip. 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  waa  still 

On  rosea  thns  itself  to  fill ; 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 

In  wliitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  Uved  long,  it  would  have  beeti 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 


OWEN  FELLTHAM.     Died  1678. 

Or  tho  personal  history  of  Owen  Felltham  we  know  but  very  little.  Even 
the  accomplished  editor  of  liis  works,'  after  many  years  of  unwearied  searclr, 
was  not  able  to  find  any  thing  satisfactory  relative  to  his  life.  He  remarks : 
"There  are  few  Enghsh  writers,  perhaps  none,  who  enjoyed  any  consider- 
able celebrity  in  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  of  whom  less  is  known,  tlian 
of  the  author  of  tlie  '  Resolves ;'  and  what  is  paitioularly  remarkable,  though 
this  production  of  his  pen  has  passed  through  no  less  than  twelve  editions,  I 
do  not  find  the  name  of  Owen  Felltham  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
erdcle  in  any  of  our  printed  biographical  collections." 

The  cliief  work  of  Felltham  is,  his  "  Resolves,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Politi 
cal,"  consisting  of  two  "  Centuries,"  as  he  eails  them,  that  is,  of  two  parts 
containing  each  one  hundred  Essays  or  "  Resolves,"  They  consist  of  a  series 
of  essays  on  aulyects  corjeoted  with  religion,  morality,  and  the  conduct  of 
life  i  and  they  appear  to  have  been  termed  «  Kesolves,"  because,  at  the  con 
elusion  of  each  essay,  the  author  generally  forms  resolutions  for  his  own  con 
duet  drawn  from  Ids  own  precepts.  In  this  direct,  personal  application,  they 
differ  from  the  "  Esaays"  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  which  they  otherwise  bear  a  fre- 
quent resemblance  in.  marmer,  and  alill  more  in  matter.  The  style  of  Fell- 
tham is  not  always  equal;  but  is  generally  strong,  harmonious,  and   well 
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adaplod  to  the  subjects  of  whicli  he  ti'eata.  He  is  prodigal  of  metaphor  and 
qaotation,  and  on  that  account  has  been  accused  of  pedantry ;  btit  his  flgiirea 
are  always  baautifully  illustrative  of  his  subject,  atid  his  quotations  generally 
appropriate.  As  to  his  sentimeHts,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  sound,  good 
tense,  as  well  as  for  their  great  purity  of  moral  and  religious  principle. 

WE    ARE    HAFFV    OR    lUtSERABLE    EV  •COMPARISON. 

There  is  not  in  this  world  either  perfect  misery  or  perfec 
liappiness.  Comparison,  more  than  reality,  makes  men  happy 
and  can  make  them  wretched.  What  should  we  account  mise- 
rable, if  we  did  not  lay  it  in  the  balance  with  something  that  hath 
more  felicity?  If  we  saw  not  some  men  vaulting  in  the  gay  trim 
of  honor  and  gieatne^s,  we  should  never  think  a  poor  estate  so 
kmentahlo  Were  all  the  world  tig-Iy,  deformity  would  be 
no  monster  It  is,  without  doubt,  our  eyes  gazing  at  others 
iha\c  casts  us  into  a  shade,  which,  befoie  ihal  time,  we  met  not 
with  It  IS  envy  and  ambition  that  makis  us  far  more  mise- 
rable than  the  cnnstitulion  wh  ch  our  liberal  niture  hath  allotted 
us  Many  never  had  themselves  in  want,  till  thej  have  dis- 
cos eivd  the  abundince  of  some  others  It  was  comparison 
thdt  firsit  kindled  the  file,  to  burn  Troy  wifhol  Give  il  to 
the  fnirest,  was  it,  which  jirred  the  Goddesses  Paris  might 
hv,e  given  the  ball  with  les*  offence,  had  it  not  been  so  inscribed. 
Surely  Juno  n as  content  with  her  beautj.bll  the  Trojan  youth 
list  iipr,  by  advancing  Venus  "While  we  "ipy  no  joys  above 
our  own,  we  m  quiet  count  them  blessings  We  see  even 
a  tew  companions  can  hghten  our  miseries  by  which  we  may 
(,uess  the  effect  of  a  geneiahty  Blackness,  a  flat  nose,  thick 
lips  and  goggled  eyes,  are  beauties,  wheie  nor  shapes  nor  colors 
differ  He  is  much  impatient,  that  refuseth  the  general  lot.  For 
myself,  I  will  reckon  that  misery,  which  I  find  hurts  me  in  my- 
self; not  that  which,  coming  from  another,  I  may  avoid,  if  I  will. 
Let  me  examine  whether  that  I  enjoy,  be  not  enough  to  felicitate 
me,  if  I  stay  at  home.  If  it  be,  I  would  not  have  another's  better 
fortune  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  my  own.  In  outward  things. 
1  will  look  to  those  that  are  beneath  rae  ;  that  if  I  must  build  my- 
self out  of  others,  I  may  rather  raise  content  than  murmur.  But 
for  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  I  will  ever  fix  on  those  above 
me ;  that  I  may,  out  of  an  honest  emulation,  mend  myself  by  con- 
tinual striving  to  imitate  their  nobleness, 

OF    PRAYER. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  among  men  of  inferior  raak  to  speak  to  an 
earthly  prince  :  no  king  keeps  a  court  so  open  as  to  give  admit- 
tance to  all  comers  :  and  though  they  have,  (hey  are  not  sure  lo 
speed ;  albeit  there  be  nothing  that  should  m^ke  their  petitioiiB 
T  25 
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not  grantable.  Oh.  how  happy,  how  privileged  then  is  a  Chrii 
tian !  who  though  he  often  lives  here  in  a  slight  esteem,  yet  can 
he  freely  confer  with  tlie  King  of  Heaven;  who  not  only  hears 
his  entreaties,  hut  dehghts  jn  his  requests;  inrites  him  to  come, 
and  promiaeth  a  happy  welcome ;  which  he  shows  in  fulfilling 
his  desires,  or  betlei,  fitter  for  him;  in  respect  of  whom,  the 
greatest  monarch  is  more  base  than  the  basest  vassal  in  regard  of 
the  most  mighty  and  puissant  emperor.  Man  cannot  so  much  ex- 
ceed a  beast,  as  God  doth  him :  what  if  I  be  not  known,  to  the 
Nimrods  of  the  world,  and  the  peers  of  the  earth  ?  I  can  speak 
to  their  better,  to  tKeir  Master ;  and  by  prayer  be  familiar  with 
him.  Importunity  does  not  anger  him ;  neither  can  any  thing 
but  our  sins  make  us  go  away  empty.  My  comfort  is,  my  access 
to  heaven  is  as  free  as  the  prince's  ;  my  departure  from  earth  not 
eo  grievous  :  for  while  the  world  smiles  on  him,  I  am  sure  I  have 
less  reason  to  love  it  than  he.  God's  favor  I  will  chiefly  seek 
for ;  man's,  but  as  it  fails  in  tte  way  to  it :  when  it  proves  a 
hioderance,  I  hate  to  be  loved. 


Works  without  Faith  are  like  a  salamander  without  fire,  or  a 
6sh  without  water :  in  which,  though  there  may  seem  to  be  some 
quick  actions  of  life,  and  symptoms  of  agility,  yet  they  are,  in- 
deed, but  forerunners  of  their  end,  and  the  very  presages  of 
death.  Faith  again  without  "Works  is  hke  a  bird  without  wings  ; 
who,  though  she  may  hop  with  her  companions  here  upon  earth, 
yet  if  slie  live  till  the  world  ends,  she  will  never  fly  to  heaven. 
I3ut  when  both  are  joined  together,  then  doth  the  soul  mount  up 
to  the  hill  of  eternal  rest:  these  can  bravely  raise  her  to  her  first 
height :  yea  carry  her  beyond  it ;  faking  away  both  the  will  that 
did  betray  her,  and  the  possibility  that  might.  Tlie  former  with- 
out the  latter  is  self-cozenage ;  the  last  without  the  former  is 
mere  hypocrisy ;  together,  tne  excellency  of  religion.  Faith  is 
the  rock,  while  every  good  action  is  as  a  stone  laid ;  one  the  foun- 
dation, the  other  the  structure.  The  foundation  without  the  walla 
is  of  slender  value;  the  building  without  a  basis  cannot  stand. 
They  are  so  inseparable,  as  their  conjunction  makes  them  good. 
Cliiefljp  will  I  labor  for  a  sure  foundation,  saving  Faith;  and 
equally  I  will  seek  for  strong  walls,  good  Works.  For  as  man 
judgeth  the  house  by  the  edifice,  more  than  by  the  foundation: 
ijo,  not  according  to  his  Faith,  but  according  to  his  Works,  shall 
God  judge  man. 

SEDULITV    AND    DILIGENCE. 

There  is  no  such  prevalent  workman  as  sedulity,  and  diligence, 
A  man  would  wonder  at  the  mighty  things  which  have  been 
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done  by  degrees  and  gentle  augmentations.  Diligence  aud 
moderation  are  the  best  steps,  whereby  to  climb  to  any  excel- 
lency. Nay,  it  is  rare  if  there  be  any  other  way.  The  hea- 
vens send  not  down  their  rain  in  floods,  but  by  drops  and  dewy 
distillations.  A  man  is  neither  good,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  at  once : 
yet  softly  creeping  np  these  hills,  he  shall  every  day  better  his 
prospect ;  till  at  last  he  gains  the  top.  Now  he  learns  a  virtue, 
and  then  he  damns'  a  vice.  An  hour  in  a  day  may  much  profit 
a  man  in  his  study,  when  he  makes  it  stint  and  custom.  Every 
year  something  laid  up,  may  in  time  make  a  stock  great.  Nay, 
if  a  man  does  but  save,  he  shaD  increase ;  and  lAough  when 
the  grains  are  scattered,  they  be  next  to  nothing,  yet  together 
tbey  will  swell  the  heap.  He  that  has  the  patience  to  attend 
small  profits,  may  quickly  grow  to  thrive  and  purchase :  they  be 
easier  to  accomplish,  and  come  thicker.  So,  he  that  from  every 
thing  collects  soniewhat,  shall  in  time  get  a  treasury  of  wisdom. 
And  when  all  is  done,  for  man,  this  is  the  best  way.  It  is  for 
God,  and  for  Omni  potency,  to  do  mighty  things  in  a  moment ;  but, 
degreeingly  to  grow  to  greatness,  is  the  course  that  he  hath  left 
for  man. 

CONTENT   MAKES  niClI. 

Every  man  either  is  rich,  or  may  be  so ;  though  not  all  in  one 
and  the  same  wealth.  Some  have  abundance,  and  rejoice  in  it ; 
some  a  competency,  and  are  content ;  some  having  nothing,  have 
a  mind  desiring  nothing.  He  that  hath  most,  wants  something ; 
he  that  hath  least,  is  in  something  supplied ;  wherein  the  mind 
which  maketh  rich,  may  well  possess  him  with  the  thought  of 
store.  Who  whistles  out  more  content  than  the  low-fortuned 
ploughman,  or  sings  more  merrily  than  the  abject  cobbler  that  sits 
under  the  stall!  Content  dwells  with  those  that  are  out  of  the 
eye  of  the  world,  whom  she  hath  never  trained  with  her  gauds, 
her  toils,  her  lures.  Wealth  is  like  iearniug,  wherein  our  greater 
knowledge  is  only  a  larger  sight  of  our  wants.  Desires  fulfilled, 
teach  us  to  desire  more  ;  so  we  that  at  first  were  pleased,  by  re- 
moving from  that,  are  now  grown  insatiable.  Wishes  have  neither 
end ;  nor  end.  So,  in  the  midst  of  affluency,  we  complain  of 
penury,  which,  not  finding,  we  make.  For  to  possess  the  whole 
world  with  a  grumbling  mind,  is  but  a  little  more  specious  poverty. 
If  I  be  not  outwardly  rich,  I  will  labor  to  be  poor  in  craving  de- 
sires ;  but  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  {the  best  riches,)  I  would 
not  have  a  man  exceed  me.  He  that  hath  a  mind  contentedly 
good,  enjoyeth  in  .t  boundless  possessions.  If  I  be  pleased  in 
myself,  who  can  add  to  my  happiness !  as  no  man  lives  so  happy. 
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but  to  some  Lis  life  would  be  burdensome  ;  so  we  shall  find  nor« 
so  miserable,  but  we  shall  hear  of  another  that  would  c}lang.^ 
calamities. 


Though  prayer  should  be  tlie  key  of  the  day,  and  the  lock  of 
tjie  night,  yet  I  hold  it  more  needful  in  the  morning,  than  wher 
onr  bodies  do  take  their  repose.  For  howsoever  sleep  be  the 
image  or  shadow  of  death, — and  when  the  shadow  is  so  near,  ths 
substance  cannot  be  far, — yet  a  man  at  rest  in  his  chamber  is  like 
a  sheep  impenned  in  the  fold ;  subject  only  to  the  unavoidable 
and  more  immediate  hand  of  God :  whereas  in  the  day,  when  he 
roves  abroad  in  the  open  and  wide  pastures,  he  is  then  exposed 
to  many  more  unthought-of  accidents,  that  contingently  and  casu- 
ally occur  in  the  way :  retiredness  is  more  safe  than  business ; 
who  believes  not  a  ship  securer  in  the  bay,  ihain  in  the  midst  of 
the  boiling  ocean  ?  Besides,  the  morning  to  the  day,  is  as  youth 
to  the  life  of  a  man :  if  that  be  begun  well,  commonly  his  age  is 
virtuous  :  otherwise,  God  accepts  not  the  latter  service,  when  his 
enemy  joys  in  the  first  dish.  Why  should  God  take  thy  dry  bones, 
when  the  devil  hath  sucked  the  marrow  out  ? 


SAMUEL  BUTLEB.  1612—1680. 
While  Andrew  Marvel]  was  the  leading  prose  wit  of  the  reign  of  Charl^a 
IL,  Sanmel  Butler  was  the  aullior  of  the  best  burlesque  puein  in  iho  lan- 
guage. He  was  botn  at  Strcnsham,  in  Worcestersbite,  in  1612.  It  cannot 
be  ascertained  whether  he  enjoyed  a  imiveraiq'  education  or  not;  but  hia 
WiiiingB  show  that  his  Echolatship,  however  acquired,  was  both  varied  and 
profound.  In  early  life  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  to  the  county  magistrate 
of  Woroesteishire,  where  ha  enjoyed  ample  lei^re  Sbt  reading  and  medita- 
liOQ  i  and  afletwards,  in  the  household  of  the  CountesB  of  Kent,  where  he  had 
the  use  of  an  ample  library,  which  he  did  not  fell  to  improve.  Hence,  he 
went  into  the  employment  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  CromweU'H  ofiicerH, 
where  he  saw  much  of  the  unfavorable  side  of  the  Puritans ;  and  here,  it  is 
supposed,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  satirical  epic  upon  them.  The 
first  part  of  the  poem  was  published  three  years  after  the  Eestoration;  and 
though  it  was  the  deUght  of  the  court,  and  quoted  everywhere  and  in  all  cir- 
clea,  the  poet  reaped  nothing  but  empty  praise.  In  18B4,  the  second  part 
was  published,  but  sfill  no  pecuniary  reward  was  received  from  the  court,  for 
whom  he  chiefly  wrote,  and  to  whose  gratiHcalion  he  chietty  contributed.  It 
was  not  till  1678  that  the  third  part  appeared,  and  in  1680  he  died,  and  so 
poor  waa  he,  that  he  was  buried  at  the  sole  eipense  of  a  friend,  in  a  cliurch- 
yard-  after  a  place  in  Weslminsler  Abbey  bad  been  refused.  But  what  grati- 
tude, ot  any  noble  feelii^!  could  be  ei]«oted  from  Charles  II.,  or  any  of  his 

Th^  poem  o''  '-Hudibras"  is  unique  in  European  literatutc.     It  waa  evi- 
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dootly  su^eated  by  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote;  for  as  Cervantes  seM 
forth  Ms  hero  upon  a  chivalrous  crusacle  »  right  wrongs,  and  redress  gricv- 
aiicBE,  in  order  to  being  tlie  institution  of  chirairy,  of  whieli  be  claims  to  ba 
the  personification,  inro  contempt i  so  Sir  Hudibras,clfuraing  to  be  a  represen- 
tative of  the  true  Presbyterian  character,  goes  forth  "  a  colonellit^,"  against  all 
those  popular  sports,  of  which  the  Puritans  of  the  day  had  such  a  holy  horror, 
to  make  this  sect  appear  in  the  inost  ricIiculouB  light  But  the  Puritan  of  But- 
ler  ia  an  aggravated  caricature,  rather  than  a  faithful  portrait ;'  and  though  the 
poem  possesses  "  an  excess  of  wit,  thymeB  the  most  original  and  ingenious, 
and  the  most  apt  and  burlesque  metaphors,  couohed  in  an  easy,  gossiping, 
colloquial  metre ;  yet  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  reftd  Hodibraa  to  an  end 
at  once,  as  to  dine  on  cayenne  or  pickles.  It  administers  no  food  to  the 
higher  and  more  permanent  feelings  of  the  human  mind.  The  moral  comes 
to  be  felt  to  be  without  dignity,  the  wit  witliout  gayety  or  relief,  the  story  lag- 
ging and  flat.  Even  the  rhymes,  amusing  as  they  »i^,  become,  after  a  lime, 
like  the  repetitions  of  a  mimic,  tiresome  and  stale." 
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When  hard  words,  jealouaea,  and  fears 

Set  folliB  together  by  the  ears ; 

When  gospel-lrompeler,  Burrounded. 

With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded ; 

And  pulpit,  dram  eoclesiastio, 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  sdok ;' 

Then  did  Sir  Knfeht*  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a-colonelljng. 

A  wighl  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 

Entitle  him  mirror  of  knighdiood, 

That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee* 

To  any  thing  but  chivalry. 

Nor  pat  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 

R^ht  woiihipflil  on  shouldet-blade. 

But  here  some  authors  make  a  doubt 

Some  bold  the  one,  and  some  Ibe  other, 
But,  howEoe'er  they  make  a  pother. 
The  difierence  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  ha.lf  a  grain; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  call'd  a  ibol; 
We  grant,  althoi^h  he  had  much  wit, 
IT  was  very  sliy  of  using  it, 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 
And  therefbre  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holidays  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  appaiel  do. 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile* 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  lo  whistle. 

HIS  LOGIC. 

Profoundly  Ekill'd  in  analytic : 

He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 

A  hair  'twist  south  and  south-west  side ; 

thi  either  which  he  would  dispute, 

Conliite,  change  hands,  and  stiU  oonlble ; 

He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 

Of  ailment,  a  man's  no  horse; 

He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 

And  time  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 

A  ealf  an  aMetroan,  a  goose  a  justice, 

And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 

He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 

And  pay  with  rt "'     " 
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All  tills  by  syllogism  true, 

In  mood  find  figure  lie  would  do. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ops 

His  moutli,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 

Arkd  when  he  happen'd  to  brealt  off 

In  til'  middle  of  Mb  speech,  or  ooiigh, 

H'  had  liard  words  ready  lo  eIiow  why, 

And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by ; 

Else  when  with  greateet  art  he  apoke, 

You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk; 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

But  when  he  pleased  lo  show'l,  his  speech. 

In  loftiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect. 

Which  laamed  pedants  much  affect ; 

It  was  a  pftity-Kiolor'd  dress 

Of  patoh'd  and  piebald  languages; 

Twaa  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin ; 

As  if  h'  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 
Which  made  some  thinlt,  when  he  did  gabble 
Th'  had  heard  three  laborers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  hiniaelf  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languagea  at  once. 

HIS    MATHBMATIOS. 
In  Mathematics  he  was  groatc. 
Than  Tycho  Brahe  =  or  Erra  Paterj*' 
For  he,  by  geometric  scale. 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ;' 
Resolved  by  sines  and  tmigenls  straight 
If  biead  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  Ih'  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra, 

HIS  METAPH^ICS. 
Beside,  lie  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over ; 
Whate'er  the  crabbed'sl  author  hath, 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faiih: 
Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for, 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefbre  ; 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do, 
As  &r  as  words  and  terms  could  go ; 
AH  which  he  understood  by  rote. 
And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote ; 
No  matter  whetlier  right  or  wrong ; 
They  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 
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His  notions  fitled  tliiags  so  well, 

That  which  was  which  he  could  not  lell, 

But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 

For  di'  odier,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  knew  what's  what,'  and  that's  as  high 

As  metaphysio  wit  can  fly: 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice. 

And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice ; 

As  if  divinity  had  oatch'd 

The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratch'd; 

Or,  like  a  mountebani,  did  wound, 

And  stab  herself  with  doubts  prolband. 

Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 

The  sores  of  Faith  are  cured  again; 

Although  by  woful  proof  we  find 

They  always  leave  a  soar  behind. 

HIS  AFFAREL. 
His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buiF, 

And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-prooi| 

Whereby  'twas  fitter  Itir  his  use, 

Who  feared  no  blows  bat  such  as  bruise. 
His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 

And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen;^ 

To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known, 

Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own; 

Though  fliey  were  lined  willi  many  a  piece 

Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese, 

And  fel  blaok-puddinga,  proper  tbod 

For  warriors  lliat  dehghl  in  blood : 

For,, as  we  said,  he  always  chose 

To  carry  viotuala  in  hia  hose, 

That  oiien  tempted  rats  and  nuce 

The  ammunition  to  siupriss ; 

And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 

The  one  or  t'other  magazine, 

Tliey  stoutiy  on  defence  on't  stood. 

And  from  the  wounded  fee  drew  blood, 
c  a  few  specimens  of  Butler's  wit  as  displayed  in  his  poetry. 
I  runs  tiirough  his  prose  works,  which  were  not  published  till  a 
time  after  his  death.     We  can  give  hut  one  specimen:— 


Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  which  nature  never 
meant  him ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspires  himself  with  his  own 
wliimsies.  He  sets  up  haberdasher  of  small  poetry,  with  a  very 
small  stock,  and  no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to 
find  out  other  men's  wit;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  upon,  eitiier 
in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.     This  he 
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puts  togetter  so  unCowardly,  that  you  may  perceive  his  own  wil 
iias  the  rickets,  by  the  swelUng  disproportion  of  the  joints.  You 
may  know  his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  seldom  are  always 
shaking  their  pockets  when  they  have  it,  so  does  he,  when  he 
thinks  he  has  got  something  that  will  make  him  appear.  He  is 
a  perpetual  talker ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his 
discourse  that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend  freely  what 
they  get.  He  is  like  an  Italian  thief,  that  never  robs  but  he  mur- 
ders, to  prevent  discovery ;  so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man 
from  whom  he  purloins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  pass 
unsuspected.  He  appears  so  over-concerned  in  all  men's  wits,  as 
if  they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own  ;  and  cries  down  all 
they  do,  as  if  they  were  encroachments  upon  him.  He  takes 
jests  from  the  owners  and  breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false 
weights,  and  pots  that  want  measure.  When  he  meets  with  any 
thing  that  is  very  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  money,  like  three 
groats  for  a  shilling,  to  serve  several  occasions.  He  disclaims 
study,  pretends  to  take  things  in  motion,  and  to  shoot  flying, 
which  appears  to  be  very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  mark. 
As  for  epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  alcin  to  the 
sense.  Such  matches  arc  unlawful,  and  not  fit  to  be  made  by  a 
Christian  poet ;  and  therefore  all  his  care  is  to  choose  out  such  as 
wiil  serve,  like  a  wooden  leg,  to  piece  out  a  maimed  verse  that 
wants  a  foot  or  two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
the  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation. 
For  simibtudes  he  hkes  the  hardest  and  most  obscure  best ;  for 
as  ladies  wear  black  patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem 
fairer  than  they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity  make  it  appear 
clearer  than  it  did ;  for  contraries  are  best  sort  off  with  contraries, 
lie  has  found  out  a  new  set  of  poetical  Georgics — a  trick  of  sow- 
iug  wit  like  clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield 
nothing  before.  This  is  very  useful  for  the  times,  wherein,  some 
men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  new  invention.  He  will  take 
three  grains  of  wit,  like  the  eUxir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron 
age,  turn  it  immediately  into  gold.  All  the  business  of  mankind 
has  presently  vanished,  the  whole  world  has  kept  holiday ;  there 
has  been  no  men  but  Ixeroes  and  poets,  no  women  but  nymphy 
and  shepherdesses  j  trees  have  borne  fritters,  and  rivers  flowed 
p!um-porridge.  When  he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sensa 
of  his  lines  by  the  rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers 
do  calves  by  the  tail.  For  when  he  has  made  one  line,  which  is 
easy  enough,  and  has  found  out  some  sturdy  hard  word  that  wil! 
but  rhyme,  he  will  hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  piece  of  hot 
iron  upon  an  anvil,  into  what  form  he  pleases.     There  is  ni>  art 
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in  the  world  so  rich  in.  terms  as  poetry ;  a  whole  dictionary  is 
scarce  able  to  contain  them  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep- 
walk,  or  a  gravel-pit  in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is 
become  a  term  of  art  in  poetry.  By  this  means,  small  poets  have 
such  a  stock  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  them,  as  dryades,  hama 
dryades,  aiinides,  fiiuni,  nymphte,  sylvani,  &c.,  that  signify  no- 
thing at  all;  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  same 
kind,  as  may  serve  to  furnish  all  the  new  inventions  and  "tho- 
rough' reformations"  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's 
wreat  year. 


SIE  THOMAS  BROWNE.     1605—1689. 

Ohe  of  the  most  original  as  well  as  learned  men  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.,  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1605,  and  in  1623 
ae  entered  Oxford,  intending  lo  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
Having  taken  his  degree,  he  practised  physio  for  soma  time  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  then  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in  Fiance,  Italy,  and  Holland  ;  and  at 
Leyden  he  took  the  degree  of  dootor  of  physio.  Eeturaing  to  England  in 
1934,  lie  settled  HI  Norwich,  and  on  account  of  his  gieat  reputation  as  a  phy- 
eioian,  he  was,  a  (aw  years  Biiei,  made  honorary  fellow  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1671  by  Charles  11,  in  his 
pn^ess  through  Norwich,  with  singular  marks  of  consideration;  and  died 
in  1QB3. 

The  following  are  the  principal  productions  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  >— 
1.  "Tlie  Heligio  Jfedici,  or  the  Religion  of  a  Physician."  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  first  containing  his  confession  of  faith,  that  is,  all  his  curious  reli- 
gious opinions  and  feelings ;  the  second,  a  confession  of  charity ;  that  is,  all 
his  human  feeluigs.i  3.  His  "  Pmidodtaia  Bpidftmca,"  more  generally 
known  by  tlie  title  of  "  Browne's  Vulgar  Enors."  This  is  (he  roost  popular 
of  all  his  works.  He  treats  bis  subject  very  methodically,  dividing  the  whole 
into  seven  books,  considering  the  variotB  errors  as  they  arise  from  minerals 
and  vegetables,  animals,  man,  pictures,  geography,  philosophy,  and  history. 
Notwithstanding  the  singularity  and  quaintness  which  pervade  this  worlt,  it 
is  CUB  Ibat  displays  great  learning  and  penetration,  and  is  very  interesting. 
3.  Another  production  was  entitled  "  BydriotBphia,  Um-Burial;  or  a  Discourse 
of  the  Sepuleliral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk."  "In  this  work,"  says  an 
able  critic,*  "  Sir  Thomas  Browns  hath  dared  to  take  the  grave  itself  for  his 
(heme.  He  deals  not  with  death  as  a  shadow,  but  as  a  substantial  reality. 
He  dwells  not  on  it  as  a  mere  cessation  of  life — he  treats  it  not  as  a  terrible 
negation — but  enters  on  its  discussion  as  a  state  with  its  own  solemnities  and 
pomps." 
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obscure;  it  strikes,  but  Joea  not  please;  it  commands,  but  does  not  allure:  his 
ttopea  are  harsh,  and  his  comhiaations  uncoulb.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  whioli 
our  language  began  to  lose  the  Etabiiily  which  it  had  obtained  in  Ihe  time  of 
Elizabeth;  and  was  considered  by  every  writer  as  ft  subject  on  whieb  he 
might  try  his  plastic  skill,  by  mouldii^  it  according  to  bis  own  fency.  His 
style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages ;  a  rruxture  of  heterogeneous  words, 
brought  leather  &om  distant  regions,  with  terms  originally  appropriate  to  one 
"rt,  and  drawn  by  violence  into  the  service  of  another."' 

THODGHTS    ON    DEATH    AND    IMMORTALITY. 

In  a  field  of  Old  Walsmgham,  not  many  montiis  past,  were 
digged  up  tetween  forty  and  fifty  urns,  deposited  in  a  dry  and 
sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep,  not  far  from  one  another :  not  all 
strictly  of  one  figure,  but  most  answering  these  described  ;  some 
containing'  two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in  skulls,  ribs, 
jawa,  thigh-bones,  and  teetli,  with  fresh  impressions  of  their  com- 
bustion ;  besides,  the  extraneous  substances,  like  pieces  of  sraaii 
boxes,  or  combs  handsomely  wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  in- 
struments, brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  of  opal. 

Thai  these  were  the  urns  of  Romans,  from  the  common  custom 
and  place  where  they  were  found,  is  no  obscure  conjecture  ;  not 
far  from  a  Roman  garrison,  and  but  five  miles  from  Erancaster, 
set  down  by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Brannodunum ; 
and  where  the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven  parishes,  in  no 
very  different  sound,  but  Saxoa  termination,  still  retains  the  name 
of  Bumham  ;  which  being  an  early  station,  it  is  not  improbable  the 
neighbor  parts  were  filled  with  habitations,either  of  Romans  them- 
selves, or  Britons  Romanised,  which  observed  the  Roman  cus- 

What  song  the  sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed 
when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puzzling  questions, 
are  not  beyond  al!  conjecture.  What  time  the  persons  of  these 
ossuaries  entered  the  famous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with 
princes  and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But  who 
were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these  ashes 
made  up,  were  a  question  above  antiquarianism :  not  to  be  resolved 
by  man,  not  easily  perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  pro- 
vincial guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  Had  they  made  as 
good  provision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for  their  relics. 
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they  tad  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the  art  of  perpetuation.  But  to 
subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  du- 
ration.        *         «        * 

But  the  iniquity  of  ohlivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy,  and 
deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without  distinction  to  merit  of  per- 
petuity. Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  ?  He- 
roslratua  hves,  that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana !  he  is  almost  lost 
that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse, 
confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  compute  our  felicities  by 
the  advantage  of  our  good  names,  since  bad  haTe  equal  durations ; 
■ind  Thersites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the 
favor  of  the  everlasting-  register.  Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known,  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable  per- 
sons forgot,  than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  account 
of  time  ?  The  first  man  had  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and 
Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  immortality.  Whatever 
hath  no  beginning,  may  be  confident  of  no  end.  All  others  have 
a  dependent  being,  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction,  which  is 
the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  that  cannot  destroy  itself, 
and  the  highest  strain  of  ommpotency,  to  be  so  powerfully  consti- 
tuted, as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the  power  of  itself.  But  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Christian  immortality  frustrates  all  earthly  glory,  and 
the  quality  of  either  state  after  death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous 
memory. 

Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave ;  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths  with  equal  lustre. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions,  to 
exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament  of  chimeras,  was  large  satis- 
faction unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one  part  of  their  Elysiums, 
But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To  five 
indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not  only  a  hope,  but 
an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  it  is  all  one  to  he  in  St.  Innocent's  • 
churchyard,  as  in  the  sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be  any  thing  in 
the  ecstasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  sis  foot  as  the  molea 
vi  Adrianus.' 


I  thank  G!od  amongst  those  millions  of  vices  I  do  inherit  and 
(loid  from  Adam.,  I  have  escaped  one,  and  that  a  mortal  enemy  to 
charity,  the  first  ana  father  sin,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  devil, — 
pride ;  a  vice  whose  name  is  comprehended  in  a  monosyllable, 
but  in  ;t6  nature  not  circumscribed  with  a  world  ;  I  have  escaped 
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it  in  a  condition  that  can  hardly  avoid  it;  those  petty  acquisitiona 
and  reputed  perfections  that  advance  and  elevate  the  conceits  of 
other  men,  add  no  feathers  into  mine.  I  have  seen  a  grammarian 
tour  and  piume  himself  over  a  single  line  in  Horace,  and  show 
more  pride  in  the  construction  of  one  ode,  than  the  author  in  the 
composure  of  the  whole  hook.  For  my  own  part,  hesides  the  jar- 
gon and  patois  of  several  provinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six 
fanguages ;  yet  I  protest  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself,  than 
had  our  fathers  hefore  the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but 
one  language  ia  the  world,  and  none  to  hoast  himself  either  lin- 
guist or  critic.  I  have  not  only  seen  several  countries,  beheld  the 
nature  of  their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their  provinces,  topo- 
graphy of  their  cities,  but  understood  their  several  laws,  customs, 
and  policies  ;  yet  cannot  all  this  persuade  the  dwlness  of  my  spirit 
unto  such  an  opinion  of  myself,  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  con- 
ceited heads,  that  never  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests,  I 
know  the  names,  and  somewhat  more,  of  all  the  constellations  in  my 
horizon ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner  that  could  only  name 
the  pointers  and  the  North  star,  out-talk  me,  and  conceit  himself 
a  whole  sphere  above  me,  I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my  coun- 
try, and  of  those  about  me  ;  yet  methinks  I  do  not  know  so  many 
as  when  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely  ever  sim- 
pled  further  than  Cheapside  ;  for  indeed  head'!  of  capacity,  and 
such  as  are  not  full  with  a  handful,  or  easy  measure  of  knowledge, 
think  they  know  nothing  till  they  know  all ;  which  being  impos- 
sible, they  fall  upon  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they 
know  not  any  thing.^ 
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That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of  ] 
humors,  may  he  collected  from  spots  in.  our  nails,  we  are  not 
averse  1o  concede.     But  yet  not  iready  to  admit  sundry  divina- 
tions, vulgarly  raised  upon  them. 

Of  lower  consideration  is  the  common  foretelling  of  strangers 
from  the  fungous  parcel  ahout  the  wicks  of  candles ;  which  only 
signilieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  ayr  ahout  them,  hindering  the  avo- 
lation  of  the  light  and  favillous  particles. 


IZAAK  WALTON.    1593— 


IziAK  WiiTOK,  the  "Father  of  AnglinE,"  was  born  at  StaflbrJ,  in  1533. 
Of  his  early  education  little  is  known ;  but  having  aoquired  a  moderate  com- 
petenoy  in  btisinesa  in  London,  as  a  linen-draper,  he  retired  ftom  business  in 
1643,  at  the  age  of  fifly,  and  lived  forty  years  after,  in  uninterrupted  leisure 
dying  in  1683,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  exhibiting  a  striking  pi-oof  how 
much  calm  putsuits,  with  a  mind  pure  and  at  ease,  contribute  to  prolong  the 
period  of  homan  exislenoe. 

Walton  ia  celebrated  as  a  bicgtapher,  and  patlicularly  as  an  angler.  His 
first  work  was  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  John  Donne,"  published  in  1640.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  he  publislied  a  coUeolion  of  hia  works,  with  a  life 
prefixed.  His  next  life  was  that  of  Dr.  Biohard  Hooker,  author  of  the  "  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity ;"  and  soon  after  he  wrote  the  life  of  George  Herbert.    All 


^Snes,  ^a  iKi.™-.™-  or  Mw  IKIIC  hM  ma..,  at  Ua  B«[  «aft,,  to  boE.3[  1  v,bU  toll,  i«  Um  te 

irylnhWmntrac 

"Weill"  eMUImi 

»1  n  mmB  lads,  Juat  rMimied  (ram  acHool,  "my  cducsUon  la  Hi  tast  Onlslisd :  W- 

"Let  me  seel-a 

at.8i.yotmyni> 

«idB;  and  Umt  la  »D  one  neert  wish  for  In  KaHan.    Mualc  I  bays  Karrad  tiu  I  am 

But,  now  th»l  wo  lave  a  grand  piano,  11  will  te  dellBlitful  lo  pla,  "l>e<  "e  tttve 

inpwiy.    tmuBt: 

iilU  conllnuo  te  pmillBe  a  liUteh-the  only  IWcg,  I  think.  Hint  I  ueea  now  lo  im- 

meBV«ltW.    , 

"MvdtawliS.  a> 

re  unlyeraally  admired;  eapedally  tlie  sheila  and  flomerai  wldeli  are  lieauUfal, 

rtalnly;6e:<ide!l 

incln^r  and  naltilnKl  In  wliloli  our  master  hlmaclf  owned  (hat  he  eonld  lake  me 

>  tuttherl-Jurt  tl 

Uilnjta,  geosraphy,  and  Matory,  Ejid  poelry,  and  pMloaophy,  thank  my  stars,  I 
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these  were  collected  in  1670,  and  publisliod  in  one  volume.'     It  was  one  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  most  fevorile  bookg. 

But  die  work  by  which  he  is  most  known  is,  «  The  Complete  Anyler,  or 
Conteraplative  Man's  Recreation,"  a  work,  whioh,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
Harris  Nioolaa,  "  whether  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  anglmg,  or  a 
beanliful  pastoral,  abounding  in  exquisite  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  in 
sentiments  of  the  purest  morality,  and  iii  unaffected  Iotb  of  the  Creator  and 
his  worts,  has  long  been  tanked  among  the  moat  popular  compositions  in  oui 
language."  In  writing  it,  he  says,  he  made  a  "recreation  of  a  recreation," 
and,  by  mingling  innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  graver  parts 
of  his  disoomrse,  he  deseed  it  as  a  picture  of  his  own  disposilion.  The  work 
is,  indeed,  essentially  atilobiographioaL  in  spirit  and  eiecutian.  It  is  in  the 
ibrm  of  a  dialogue ;  a  Hunter  and  a  Falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  it, 
but  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  oenwes  in  the  venerable  and  complacent 
Piscator.  Tlie  three  meet  accidentally  near  London,  on  a  "  fine  fresh  May" 
morning,  and  Ihey  agree  each  to  "  commend  his  recreation"  or  favorite  pur^ 
suit.  Piscator  allows  lire  Falconer^  to  take  the  lead,  who  thus  commends  the 
sport  of  liis  choice : — 

And  first  for  the  element  that  I  use  to  trade  in,  which  is  the  air ; 
an  element  of  more  worth  than  weight,  an  element  that  doubtless 
exceeds  "both  the  earth  and  water ;  for  though  I  sometimes  deal 
in  both,  yet  the  air  is  most  properly  mine ;  I  and  my  hawks  use 
that,  and  it  yields  us  most  recreation :  it  stops  not  the  high  soar- 
ing of  my  noble,  generous  falcon :  in  it  she  ascends  to  such  an 
height  as  the  dull  eyes  of  beasts  and,  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to ; 
their  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high  elevations.  In  the  air,  my 
troops  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when  they  are  lost  in  the 
sight  of  men,  then  they  attend  upon  and  converse  with  the  gods. 
Therefore  I  think  my  eagle  is  so  justly  styled  Jove's  servant  in 
ordinary :  and  that  very  falcon,  that  I  am  now  going  to  see,  de- 
serves no  meaner  a  title,  for  she  usually  in  her  flight  endangers 
herself,  like  the  son  of  Diedalus,  to  have  her  wings  scorched  by 


3  hlglily  prised.    Ttiey  nere  taught  to 
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ihe  sun'a  heat,  she  flies  so  near  it ;  but  her  mettle  makes  her 
careless  of  danger ;  for  then  she  heeds  nothing,  hut  makes  her 
nimhle  pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her  highway  over 
the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and  in  her  glorious 
career  looks  with  contempt  upon  those  high  steeples  and  magnifi- 
cent palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at ;  from  which  height 
I  can  mak:e  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my  mouth,  which  she 
hofh  knows  and  obeys,  to  accept  of  meat  from  my  hand,  to  own 
me  for  her  master,  to  go  home  with  me,  and  he  wiihng  the  next 
day  to  aflbrd  me  the  like  recreation. 

Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that  be  not  hawks, 
are  both  so  many,  and  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that  1 
must  not  let  them  pass  without  some  observations.  »  *  * 
As  first,  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice  ;  to  cheer  herself  and 
those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  as- 
cends higher  into  the  air;  and  having  ended  her  heavenly  em- 
ployment, grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must  descend  to 
the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  from  necessity.' 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel  with  their  melodious  voices 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months 
warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  sea- 
sons, as  namely,  the  leverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the 
honest  robin,  that  loves  mankind  both  ahve  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,"  another  of  mj  airy  creatures,  breathes 
such  sweet  loud  music,  out  of  her  httlo  instrumental  throat,  that  it 
might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that 
at  midnight,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear 
as  I  have,  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural 
rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might 
well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say.  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou 
provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men 
such  music  on  earth ! 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  very  much  more  might 
he  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of  political  use ;  I  think  'tis 
not  to  be  doubted  that  swallows  have  been  taught  to  carry  letters 
between  two  armies.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  Turks  be- 
eieged  Malta  or  Rhodes,  I  now  remember  not  which   it  was. 
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pigeons  are  then  related  to  t-arry  and  recarry  letters.  And  Mr, 
G.  Sandys,'  in  his  travels,  relates  it  to  be  done  between  Aleppo 
and  Babylon.  But  if  thai  be  disbelieved,  it  is  not  to  be  doubled 
that  tlie  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  ark  by  Noali,  to  give  him  notice 
of  land,  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be  sea,  and  the  doce  proved 
a  faithful  and  comfortable  messenger.  And  for  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  young-  pigeons  were  as  well  ac- 
cepted aa  costly  bulls  and  rams.  And  when  God  would  feed  the 
prophet  Elijah,  after  a  kind  of  miraculous  manner,  he  did  it  by 
ravens,  who  brought  him  meat  morning  and  evening.  Lastly,  the 
Holy  (ihost,  when  he  descended  visibly  upon  our  Saviour,  did  it 
by  assuming  the  shape  of  a  dove.'  And  to  conclude  this  part  of 
my  discourse,  pray  remember  these  wonders  were  done  by  birds 
of  the  air,  the  element  in  whicli  they  and  I  take  so  much  pleasure. 
There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creature,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  my  aerial  element,  namely,  the  laborious  bee,  of  whose  pru- 
dence, policy,  and  regular  government  of  their  own  commonwealth, 
1  might  say  much,  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and  how  useful 
their  honey  and  wax  is,  both  for  meat  and  medicines  to  mankind; 
but  I  will  leave  them  to  their  sweet  labor,  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance, believing  them  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this  very  time 
amongst  the  herbs  and  flowers  that  we  see  nature  puts  forth  this 
Mgy-morning. 

Venalor  then  takes  his  turn — discouvaing  lai^ely  upon  the  rioli  bounty  of 
the  eatlh  on  whioh  he  hunls,  as  "bringing  forth  herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
botli  for  physic  and  the  pleasure  of  mankind,"  and  concludes  by  "  enlarging 
himself  in  die  commendation  of  hunting,  and  of  the  nohle  hound  especially, 
as  also  of  the  docibleneEs  of  dogs  in  general."  After  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, the  "  honest  angler"  thus  breaks  Ibrth : — 

And  now  for  the  water,  the  element  that  I  trade  in.  The  water 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  creation,  the  element  upon  which  the 
spirit  of  God  did  first  move,  the  element  which  God  commanded 
to  bring  forth  living  creatures  abundantly ;  and  without  which, 
ihose  that  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  creatures  that  have  breath  in 
their  nostrils,  must  suddenly  return  to  putrefaction.  Moses,  the 
great  lawgiver,  and  chief  philosopher,  skilled  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  God,  and  knew  the 
mind  of  the  Almighty,  names  this  element  the  first  in  the  crea- 
tion ;  this  is  the  element  upon  which  the  spirit  of  God  did  first 
move,  and  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  creation  :  many  philobo- 
phers  have  made  it  to  comprehend  all  the  other  elements,  and 
must  allow  it  the  chiefest  in  the  mixtion  of  all  living  creatures. 
The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.     Nay,  the  earth 
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hath  no  fiuiifulness  without  showers  or  dews  ;  for  all  the  hetbs, 
and  flowers,  and  fruits  are  produced  and  thrive  hy  the  water. 
Then  how  advantageous  is  the  sea  for  our  daOy  traffic :  without 
which  we  could  not  now  subsist !  How  does  it  not  only  furnish 
us  with  food  and  physic  for  the  bodies,  but  with  such  observations 
for  the  mind  as  ingenious  persons  would  not  want ! 

Piacalor  tlien  disoouraes  most  interestingly  upon  the  vaiiety  of  Ihe  fish,  and 
of  its  use  to  man ;  not  forgetting,  in  epealdng  ctf  The  honesty  of  Ms  calling,  to 
mention  lliat  "the  Apostles  Peter,  James,  andJohn,  were  alifislierB."  So  ex- 
cellent and  convinoii^  is  his  discourse,  that  Venator  is  fairly  won  over,  and 
says  to  him,  "  If  you  will  but  meet  me  ti>-morrow,  at  tha  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, and  bestow  one  day  wifh  me  in  hunting  the  otter,  I  will  dedicate 
the  next  two  days  to  wait  upon  you,  and  we  two,  for  that  lime,  will  do  no- 
thuig  but  angle,  and  talk  of  fisli  and  fishing."  This  is  agreed  to,  and  in  the 
fourth  dialogue  of  chapter,  while  they  ere  engaged  earnestly  in  angling  tbr 
trout,  Piscator  thus  speaks: — 

Look  !  under  that  broad  beech-tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last 
this  way  a-fishing,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  groves  seemed 
to  have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice 
seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose 
hil] :  there  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards 
tlieir  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rug- 
ged roots  and  pebble  stones,  which  broke  their  waves  and  turned 
them  into  foam  :  and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the 
harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in.  the  cool  shade,  whilst 
others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others 
craving  comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams.' 
As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my 
soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  ex- 

I  was  for  that  time  liHed  above  eailhj 

And  possesa'd  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth. 

As  I  left  this  place  and  entered  into  the  next  field,  a  second 
pleasure  entertained  me  ;  it  was  a  handsome  milk-maid,  that  had 
not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with 
any  fears  of  many  things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men  loo 
often  do ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung  like  a  nightingale  ; 
her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it :  it  was  that  smooth 
song,  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,"  now  at  least  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  the  milk-maid's  mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,'  in  his  younger  days. 

They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choiceJy  good ;  I  think 
much  better  than  the  strong  lines  that  are  now  m  fashion  in  this 
critical  age.     Look  yonder!  on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be 
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a-millting  again.  I  will  give  lier  the  chub,  and  persuacle  them  to 
sing  those  two  songs  to  us. 

God  speed  you,  good  woman '.  I  have  been  a-fishing,  and  am 
going  to  Bleak-haJl,  to  my  hed ;  and  having  caught  more  fish 
than  will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I  will  bestow  this  upon  you 
and  your  daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

Milk-tvoman.  Marry,  God  reqaite  you,  sir,  and  we'll  eat  it 
cheerfully ;  and  if  yon  come  this  way  a-fishing  two  months  hence, 
a  grace  of  God,  I'll  give  you  a  syllabub  of  new  verjuice  in  a  new- 
made  haycock  for  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you  one  of  her 
best  ballads ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all  anglers,  tliey  be  such 
honest,  civil,  quiet  men :  in  the  mean  time  will  you  drink  a  draught 
of  red  cow's  milk?  You  shall  have  it  freely. 

Piscator,  No,  I  thank  you;  but  I  pray  do  us  a  courtesy, 
that  shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  nothing,  and  yet  we 
will  think  ourselves  still  something  in  your  debt :  it  is  but  to  sing 
us  a  song  that  was  sung  by  your  daughter  when  I  last  past  over 
this  meadow,  about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 

Milk-woman.  What  song  was  it,  I  pray  ?  Was  it  Come,  shep- 
herds, deck  your  herds?  or,  ^s  at  noon  Dulcina  rested?  or,. 
PMllida  flouts  me?  or.  Chevy-chase?  ot,  Johnny  Armstrong? 
or,  Troy-town? 

Piscator.  No,  it  is  none  of  those  ;  it  is  a  song  that  your  daugh 
ter  sung  the  first  part,  and  you  sung  the  answer  to  it. 

Milk-woman.  Oh,  I  know  it  no(fr ;  I  learned  the  first  part  in  my 
golden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  age  of  my  poor  daughter,  and 
the  latter  part,  which  indeed  fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  ihe  cares  of  the  world  began  to  take  hold  of  me : 
but  you  shall,  God  willing,  hear  them  both,  and  sung  as  well  as 
we  can ;  for  we  both  love  anglers.  Come,  Maudlin,  sitig  the  first 
part  to  the  gentleman  with  a  merry  lieart,  and  I'll  sing  the  second 
when  you  have  done. 

Here  foUoivs  the  millc-maids  song,  " Come  live  with  mo  and  bs  my  love," 
after  which.  Venator  speaks: 

Venator.  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  choice  song,  and  sweetly 
sung  by  honest  Maudlin.  1  now  see  it  was  not  without  cau^e 
that  our  good  queen  Elizabeth  did  so  oilen  wish  herself  a  milk- 
maid all  the  month  of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled  with 
fears  and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day,  and  sleep  securely 
all  the  night;  and  without  doubt,  honest,  innocent,  pretty  Maudlin 
does  so.  I'll  bestow  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  milk-maid's  wish' 
upon  her,  "  That  she  may  die  in  the  spring,  and,  being  dead- 
may  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding- 
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Tlion  comes  the  milk-maid's  moclier's  answer,  « If  all  the  world  and  love 
were  young,"  whicih  done,  tlie  motliBr  ndda; 

Well,  I  have  done  my  song ;  but  stay,  honest  anglevs,  for  I  will 
make  Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short  song  more.  Maudlin,  sing 
that  song  that  you  sung  last  night  when  young  Coridon  the  shep- 
herd played  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  and  your  cousin 
Betty. 

Maudlin.  I  ivill,  mother. 

I  married  a  wife  of  late— 

The  more's  my  unhappy  fate,  &o. 

Piscator.  Well  sung,  good  woman;  I  thank  you.  I'll  give  you 
another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days,  and  then  beg  another  song 
of  you.  Come,  scholar,  let  Maudlin  alone :  do  not  you  offer  to 
spoil  her  voice.  Look,  yonder  comes  mine  hostess  to  call  us  to 
supper.     How  now !  is  my  brother  Peter  come  ! 

Hostess.  Tes,  and  a  friend  with  him ;  they  are  both  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and  long  to  see  you,  and  long  to 
be  at  supper,  for  they  be  very  hungry. 


The  following  most  beautiflal  exhortation  to  oontenUnenl,  which  comes  from 
ihe  mouth  of  Piscator,  is  a  perfect  gem.  Who  would  not  be  wiser  and  hettel 
for  reading  it  every  day  ?  Walton's  own  life  seems  to  have  illustrated,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  ohai'aoter  he  liere  describes — "The  meek,  who  shall 

CONTENTMENT. 

I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several  houses, 
all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often  trouble  himself 
and  family  to  be  removing  from  one  house  to  another ;  and  being 
asked  by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one  house  to 
another,  replied,  "  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  of  them."  But 
his  friend,  knowing  his  temper,  told  him,  "  If  he  would  find  con- 
tent in  any  of  his  nouses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  him  ;  for 
content  vnll  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul."  And  this 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Saviour  says  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  for  he  there  6ays,"Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.  Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
|)ossees  the  earth."  Not  that  the  meek  shall  not  also  obtain 
mercy,  and  see  God,  and  be  comforted,  and  at  lost  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he,  and  he  only,  pos- 
sesses the  earth,  as  he  goes  toward  tliat  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good  God 
has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent,  repining,  vexatious 
thoughts  that  he  deserves  bettor ;  nor  is  vexed  when  he  seos 
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othei-s  possessed  of  more  honor  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  God 
has  allotted  for  his  share ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a 
meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as  makes  his  very 
dreams  pleasing,  both,  to  God  and  himself.' 


ROBERT  LEIGHTOW.     1613— 16S4. 

This  omincnl  divine  was  bom  in  London  in  1613,  and  edncated  at  tlie 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  first  settled  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
in  a  small  oliuroli  near  Edinburgh ;  but  being  disapproved  of  by  his  bteth- 
ren,  because  he  did  not  Eufilcienll}'  "  preach  to  the  times,"  he  resigned  his 
livii^,  and  aoon  after  waa  chosen  princip^  oC  the  University  of  Edinbiu^h. 
When  Charles  II.  resolved  to  make  llie  attempt  to  introduce  episcopacy  into 
Scotland,  Leighton  was  induced  to  accept  a  bishopric,  hut  he  chose  the  hum- 
blest of  the  whole,  that  of  Dumblane,  and  would  not  join  iu  the  pompous 
entry  of  his  brethren  into  Edinhui^h.  On,  the  contrary.he  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  moderation  and  humihty,  thai  he  won  (lie  affections  of  even  the 
most  rigid  Presbyterians.  Subsequently,  when  the  court  of  Cliarles  II,,  failing 
10  attain  their  object  by  cruelty  and  butchery,  resolved  to  aeoomplislt  it 
more  in  the  way  of  persuasiveness  and  gentlenusa,  Leighton  was  induced  to 
accept  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  Still  he  found  it  an  affiiii  of  contention 
little  suitei!  lo  hia  habits  or  turn  of  mind ;  accordingly  he  resigned  his  situation, 
and  retiree!  to  the  county  of  Sussex  in.  England,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
1684.a 

The  following  character  of  this  most  eicellent  man  is  given  by  Bishop  Bur- 
net, in  his  "  History  of  His  Own  Times."  "  He  had  great  quickness  of  parts, 
a  lively  apprehension,  with  a  chatraii^  vivacity  of  thought  and  oipression. 
He  had  the  greatest  oomraand  of  the  purest  Latin  that  ever  I  knew  in  any 
man.  He  was  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  wltole  com- 
pass of  theological  learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptnres.  But  that 
wiiioh  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest  and  no- 
blest sense  of  divine  tilings  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  had  no  regard 
to  his  person,  unless  it  was  lo  mortify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet,  tiiat  was  like 
a  perpetual  fast.  Ha  had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  hiwest  thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all 
other  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himself.  He  bore  all 
sorts  of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  pleasure  in  it  Hi,  had 
so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents, 

observed  the  least  sign  of  passion  hut  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  braught 
himself  into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  and  but  sel- 
dom smile.     And  he  kept  himself  in  such  a  constant  recoUecUon,  that  I  do 
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not  remember  Ihal  ever  I  heard  hira  eay  ono  idle  word.  Tliere  was  a  visible 
leiidenoj'  in  all  he  said  lo  raiae  his  own  mini!,  and  Ihose  he  conversed  wilh, 
to  aeiioua  reflections.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation.  Hia 
preaching  had  a  Eublimity  bodi  of  thought  and  eipresaion  in  it  The  grace 
and  gravity  of  hie  pronunciation  was  BHCli,thal  few  heard  hira  without  a  very 
sensible  emotion :  1  am  sure  1  nevec  did.  Hie  style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but 
there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  dial  left  eo  deep  an  impression,  that  I 
cannol  yet  forget  the  sermons  I  heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago.  And  yet 
with  this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a  preacher,  that  while 
he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  odiers.  And  when  he  waa  a 
biahop,  he  chose  to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give  notice 
beforehand:  he  had,  indeed,  a  very  low  voice,  and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a 


DESPISE    HOT    THE    LEAST. 

We  are  to  observe  and  to  respect  the  smallest  good  that  is  ic 
any.  Although  a  Christian  be  never  so  haae  in  his  outward  con- 
dition in  body  or  mind,  of  very  mean  intellectual  and  natural  en- 
dowments ;  yet  they  that  know  the  worth  of  spiritual  things  will 
esteem  the  grace  of  God  that  is  in  him,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
disadvantages,  as  men  esteem  a  pearl,  though  in  a  rough  shell. 
Girace  carries  still  its  o'^fn  worth,  though  under  a  deformed  body 
and  ragged  garments ;  yea,  though  they  have  but  a  small  measure 
of  that  either;  yea,  the  very  lowest  degree  of  grace,  as  a  pearl  of 
the  least  size,  or  a  small  piece  of  gold,  yet  men  will  not  throw  it 
away.  But,  as  (hey  say,  the  least  shavings  of  gold  arc  worth  the 
keeping.  The  Jews  would  not  vrillingly  tread  upon  the  smallest 
piece  of  paper  in  theirway,  but  took  it  up  ;  for  possibly,  say  they, 
the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  waa  a  little  super- 
stition in  that,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion  in  it,  if 
we  apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may  be  some 
work  of  grace  there  that  thou  knowest  not  of.  The  name  of  God 
may  be  written  upon  that  soul  thou  treadest  on. 


What,  you  will  say,  have  I  beasts  within  me  ?  Yes  i  you  have 
beasts,  and  a  vast  number  of  them.  And  that  you  may  not  think 
I  intend  to  insult  you,  is  anger  an  inconsiderable  beast,  when  it 
barks  in  your  heai't  ?  What  is  deceit,  when  it  lies  hid  in  a  cun- 
ning mind ;  is  it  not  a  fox  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  is  furiously  bent 
upon  calumny,  a  scorpion  ?  Is  not  the  person  who  is  eagerly  set 
on  resentment  and  revenge,  a  most  venomous  viper?  What 
do  you  say  of  a  covetous  man ;  is  he  not  a  ravenous  wolf?  And 
is  not  the  luxurious  man,  as  the  prophet  expresses  it,  a  neighing 
horse  ?  Nay,  there  is  no  wild  beast  but  is  found  within  us.  And 
do  you  consider  yourself  as  lord  and  prince  of  the  wild  beasts,  be- 
cause you  command  those  that  are  without,  though  you  never 
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think  of  subduing  or  setting  bounds  to  those  that  are  within  you  ? 
What  advantage  have  you  hy  your  reason,  which  enables  you  to 
overcome  hons,  if,  after  all,  you  yourself  are  overcome  by  anger? 
To  what  purpose  do  you  rule  over  the  birds,  and  catch  them  with 
ginS)  if  you  yourself,  with  the  inconstancy  of  a  bird,  or  hurried 
hither  and  thither,  and  sometimes  flying  high,  are  ensnared  by 
pride,  sometimes  brought  down  and  caught  by  pleasure  I  But,  as 
it  is  shameful  for  him  who  rules  over  nations  to  be  a  slave  at 
home,  will  it  not  be,  in  like  manner,  disgraceful  for  you,  who  ex- 
ercise dominion  over  tlie  beasts  that  are  without  you,  to  he  subject 
to  a  great  many,  and  those  of  the  worst  sort,  that  roar  and  domi- 
neer in  your  distempered  mind  ? 

ALL  CHRISTIANS,  PRBAOHEBS, 

What  the  apostles  were  in  an  extraordinary  way  befitting  the 
first  annunciation  of  a  religion  for  all  mankind,  this  all  teachers  of 
moral  truth,  who  aim  to  prepare  for  its  reception  by  calling  tlie 
attention  of  men  to  the  law  in  their  own  hearts,  may,  without  pre- 
sumption, consider  themselves  to  be,  under  ordinary  gifts  and  cir- 
cumstances :  namely,  ambassadors  for  the  Greatest  of  Kings,  and 
upon  no  mean  employment,  the  great  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Recon- 
cilement betwixt  Him  and  Mankind. 

TBMPEHANCE. 
As  excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  niakes  the  body  sickly 
and  lazy,  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  clogs 
up  with  crudities  the  way  through  wiiich  the  spirits  should  pass, 
bemiring  them,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a  coach  in  a 
deep  way ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the  world  and  its  de- 
hghts  wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  condition,  makes  it  sickly  and 
feeble,  full  of  spiritual  distempers  and  inactivity,  benumbs  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  fills  the  soul  with  sleepy  vapors,  makes  it 
grow  secure  and  heavy  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  obstructs  the 
way  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  soul.  Therefore,  if 
you  would  be  spiritual,  heakhful,  and  vigorous,  and  enjoy  much 
of  the  consolations  of  Heaven,  be  sparing  and  sober  in  those  of  the 
earth ;  and  what  you  abate  of  the  one,  shall  be  certainly  made  up 
in  the  other. 

THE  HEART  THE  GREAT  BEOULATOR. 

To  set  the  outward  actions  right,  though  with  an  honest  inten- 
tion, and  not  so  to  regard  and  find  out  the  inward  disorder  of  the 
heart,  whence  that  in  the  actions  flows,  is  but  to  be  still  putting 
the  index  of  a  clock  rig^ht  with  your  finger,  while  it  is  foul,  or  out 
of  order  within,  which  is  a  continual  business,  and  does  no  good. 
Oh  !  but  a  purified  conscience,  a  soul  renewed  and  refined  m  its 
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I'jmper  and  affections,  will  make  things  go  right  wicliout,  in  all 
the  duties  and  acts  of  our  callings. 

A    CONTRACTED    SPHERE    HO    SECUKITy   AGAINST    WORLDLINESS. 

The  heart  may  he  engaged  in  a  little  business  as  much,  if  thou 
watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  great  affairs.  A  man  may  drown 
in  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great  river,  if  he  be  down 
and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  put  his  head  underwater.  Some 
care  thou  must  have,  that  thou  mayest  not  care.  Those  things  that 
are  thorns  indeed,  thou  must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep  out 
(hose  temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want  that 
waits  on  it ;  but  let  them  be  the  hedge :  suffer  them  not  to  grow 
within  the  garden. 


ANNE  KILLEGREW.    Died  li 


Tais  very  acoomplislieii  young  woman,  whom  Dryden  has  immorfalized, 
was  ihe  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  KilloErew,  one  of  tlie  prebcndaricB 
of  Westmmster.  She  gave  stroi^  indioationa  of  genius  at  a  very  eaily  age, 
and  became  eqaally  eminent  in  the  sister  arts  of  poetiy  and  painting,  as  weil 
as  distinguished  for  her  unblemished  yirtue  and  exemplary  piety,  amid  the 
Heductions  of  a  licentious  court.  She  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  the 
Diieliess  of  York,  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  her  usefutness  and  fame, 
falling  a  victim  to  the  small-pox  in  the  summer  of  ISSS,  In  her  twenly-iifth 
year. 

THE    DISCONTENT. 

Hebs  take  no  care,  ta^e  here  no  care,  my  Muse, 

Nor  aught  of  art  or  labor  use : 
But  let  tliy  lines  rude  and  unpolish'd  go, 

Nor  eq^ual  be  tlieir  feet,  nor  numerous  let  them  flow. 

The  ruggeder  my  measures  run  when  read. 
They'll  livelier  paint  th'  unequal  paths  fond  mortals  tread. 
Who  when  th'  are  tempted  by  the  smooth  ascents 

Which  flattering  hope  presents, 
Briskly  they  climb,  and  great  things  undertake  j 
But  fetal  voyages,  aias !  tliey  make : 

Foe  'tis  not  loi^  before  their  feet 

Inextricable  mazes  meet; 

Perpleiing  doubts  obsttuct  Iheii  way ; 

Moimtains  withstand  them  of  dismay ; 

Or  to  the  brink  of  black  despair  them  lead, 
Where  K  nought  Ihdrruin  to  impede: 

In  vain  Ktr  aid  thsy  then  to  reason  call, 

Their  senses  dazzle,  and  their  heads  turn  roimd. 

The  sight  does  all  their  powers  confound, 

And  headlong  down  the  horrid  precipice  they  fell : 

Where  storms  of  sighs  for  ever  blow. 

Where  rapid  streams  of  tears  do  flow, 
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Wkioli  dtoivn  Ihem  in  a.  btiny  flood. 
My  Muse,  pronounce  aloud,  there's  nothing  good, 
Nought  that  the  world  can  show, 
NoT^hl  that  it  can  bestow. 

Not  boundlesa  heaps  of  its  admired  olay. 

Ah !  too  successful  to  betray, 

Wlien  spread  in  our  frail  virtue's  way : 
For  few  do  run  with  so  reaolvad  a  pace, 
That  Ibr  the  golden  apple  wUl  not  iosa  the  race. 
And  yet  not  all  the  gold  the  vain  would  spend, 

Or  greedy  avarice  would  wish  to  save, 
Which  on  the  earth  refulgent  beams  doth  send, 

Or  in  the  sea  has  found  a  grave, 
Join'd  in  one  mass,  can  bribe  sufficient  be, 
The  body  from  a  stem  diaease  to  free, 

Or  purchase  &r  the  mind's  relief 
One  moment's  sweot  repose,  when  restless  made  by  grie^ 
But  what  may  laughter  more  than  pity  move ; 

When  some  the  price  of  what  they  dearest  love 

Are  masters  of;  and  hold  it  in  their  hand, 

To  part  with  it  their  hearts  they  can't  command  : 

But  choose  to  miss,  what  misa'd  does  them  torment, 

And  that  to  hug  affords  them  no  content. 

Wise  fools,  to  do  them  right,  we  these  must  hold, 

Wlio  Love  depose,  and  honiage  pay  to  Gold. 

But,  oh,  the  lauteird  fooll  that  doats  on  fame,  . 
Whose  hope  's  applause,  whose  fear  'a  lo  want  a  name. 

Who  can  accept  Ibr  pay 

Of  what  he  does,  what  others  say. 
Exposes  now  to  hostile  arms  his  breast. 
To  toilsome  study  then  betrays  his  rest; 
Now  to  his  soul  denies  a  jusi  content, 
Then  forces  on  it  what  it  does  resent ; 
And  all  fbr  praise  of  fools  I  for  such  are  thos^ 
Which  most  of  the  admiring  crowd  oompoae. 
O  famish'd  soul,  which  such  thin  food  can  feed ! 
O  wretched  labor,  orown'd  with  such  a  roeed  1 
Too  loud,  O  Fame  I  tliy  trumpet  is,  too  shrill 

To  lull  a  mind  to  rest, 

Of  calm  a  stormy  breast. 

Which  asks  a  music  soil  and  still. 

Twaa  not  Amalek'a  vanquish'd  cry, 
Nor  Israel's  sliouts  of  victory. 
That  could  in  Saul  the  rising  passion  lay ; 
Twas  the  soft  strains  of  David's  lyre  the  evil  spirit  chased  a' 

Is  there  that  earfii  by  human  foot  ne'er  press'd  ? 
That  air  which  never  yet  by  human  breast 
Respired,  did  life  supply) 
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The  lover's  sighs,  and  the  aiflipted's  tears, 
Whale'or  may  womid  my  eyes  or  eats ; 
The  grating  noise  of  priraie  jars, 
The  horrid  sound  of  public  wars, 
Of  babbling  feme  the  idle  stories. 
The  shon-lived  triumph's  noisy  glories. 
The  curious  nets  the  subtle  weaTe, 
The  word,  the  look  that  may  deceive. 

No  mundane  care  shall  more  affect  my  breast. 
My  proftrund  peaoa  shake  or  molest : 

But  ilKpor,  like  to  death,  my  senses  bind. 
That  so  I  may  anticipate  that  rest 

Wliich  only  in  iny  giave  I  liope  to  find. 


EDMUND  WALLEB.     1605— 


Edkdmd  WiiLEB  hardly  deserves  a  place  among  the  best  names  in  Eng 
lish  lileraluTB,  either  as  a  poet  or  aa  a  mEui ;  and  in  giving  him  a  small  space 
here,  I  yield  my  own  judgment  to  that  of  Diyden  and  Pope.  Ha  was  born 
in  1605,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  into  parliament  as  early  as 
his  eighteenth  year.  In  politioBl  life  he  was  a  mere  time-server,  veering  finm 
ihe  king  to  the  parliament,  and  &oni  the  parliament  to  the  king,  as  each 
might  happen  tor  the  dme  to  possess  the  ascendency.  As  a  member  of  par- 
liament he  at  first  took  the  popular  side,  but  soon  aiiet  he  joined  in  a  plot  to 
let  the  king's  forces  into  Ihe  city,  £br  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment  and  to  pay  aBne  of  £10,000,  and  it  is  said  that  he  spent 
three  times  that  snm  in  bribes.  He  acquired  the  means  to  do  this  from  hav- 
ing married  in  1630  a  rich  heiress  of  London,  who  died  lbs  same  year.  Aflei 
his  release  from  prison  he  went  to  France,  where  it  is  said  he  lived  on  the 
proceeds  of  his  wife's  jewels  which  ha  took  with  him.  At  the  Restoration  ha 
returned,  and  wrote  a  congratulatory  address  to  Charles  II.,  as  he  had  befbra 
done  to  Cromwell;  and  when  the  monarch  franlily  told  liira  how  inferior  the 
verses  in  his  own  praise  were  to  those  addressed  to  his  predecessor,  the  hol- 
low-hearted, selfish  sycophant  replied,  "  Poets,  sire,  succeed  better  in  fiction 
than  in  truth." 

Of  his  conduct  when  in  parliament.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  "  He  never  laid 
the  business  of  die  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty,  though  a  witty 
man."  On  the  accession  of  James  IL,  thoi^h  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  representative  for  a  borough  in  Comwatl;  but  he  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness the  glorious  Kevolnlion,  having  died  the  year  bofbre,  October  SI,  16B7. 

As  a  poet.  Waller  is  certainly  "smooth,"  as  Pope  styles  him,  and  compata 
lively  destitute  of  that  affectation  which  characterizes  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries. "If  he  rarely  sinks,  he  never  rises  very  high;  and  we  ilnd  much  good 
sense  and  selection,  much  skill  in  the  mechanism  of  language  and  metre, 
without  ardor  and  without  imagination.  In  his  amorous  poetry  he  has  little 
passion  or  sensibility;  but  he  is  never  fiee  and  petulant,  never  tedious,  and 
lever  absurd.  His  praise  consists  much  in  negations."  ■  The  following  is 
d  portion  of  what  I  deem  his  best  piece,  his  Eulogy  on  Cromwell.  "Of 
these  lines,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  some  are  grand,  some  are  graceful,  and  ali 
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A    PANEGYRIC    TO    MY    LORD    PROTECTOR 
While  witli  a  suuag,  anil  yet  a  gentle  hand, 
You  bridle  faction,  and  out  hearta  eommaiidj 
Protect  U3  from  outEelveB,  and  from  the  foe, 
Make  U3  unite,  and  mate  tie  conquor  too : 
Let  partial  spirits  still  sloud  complain ; 
Thint  themselves  injt^red  that  Ihey  cannot  reign ; 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  eonli'ol  upon  their  fellows  prey. 
Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  show'd  his  face 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  aava  ihe  Trojan  race, 
So  has  youE  Highness,  raised  above  the  rest. 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  us,  lepresL 
Tour  drooping  country,  torn  with  civil  liate. 
Restored  by  you,  is  msde  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  tha  Irish  come, 
And  the  miwilling  Soots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 
Tha  sea's  our  own :  and  now,  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  eaoli  vessel  of  our  floet : 
Tour  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  Bwellii^  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 
Heaven  (that  hath  placed  this  island  to  give  law. 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe) 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Brittun  smile ; 
The  greatest  Leader,  and  the  gjeatest  Isle ! 
Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort. 
Justice  to  orave,  and  succor,  at  your  Court; 
And  dien  your  Highness,  not  for  outs  alone, 
But  for  die  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 

Things  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breads ; 
StoiU  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  ouc  steeds : 
Rome,  though  her  eagle  through  tha  world  had  flown, 
Could  never  make  lliis  island  all  her  own. 

Your  nevar-feiliiig  sword  made  war  lo  cease ; 

And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace ; 

Our  minJs  with  bounty  and  with  awa  engage 

Invite  alTeotion,  and  restrain  our  rage. 

Less  pleasure  lake  brave  minds  in  battles  woo, 

Tlian  in  restoring  such  as  are  uruione : 

Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear. 

But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers,  spara. 

To  pardon,  wilhng ;  and  lo  punish,  loath ; 

You  strike  witli  one  liand,  but  you  heal  with  both . 

LifKi^  up  all  tliat  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 

You  catmot  make  the  dead  again  to  uve. 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportion'd  to  such  thuigs  as  these ; 
How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  couid  restrain, 
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Your  private  life  did  a  jnst  pattern  give. 

How  felhers,  hnsbands,  pioua  sous,  should  live ; 

Bom  to  command,  your  Princely  virmes  slept. 

Like  liumMe  David's,  while  the  floelc  he  kept, 

Enl  when  youc  troubled  001111117  oall'd  you  forth, 

Yoiii  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 

Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  preteud, 

The  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperona  end. 

Still  as  jrou  rise,  tlie  slate,  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  difltemper  while  'tis  changed  hy  you ; 

Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene  1  when,  withn 

The  rising  sun  n^ht's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 

Kun,  witfi  amazement  we  should  read  your  story; 

Bui  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past. 

Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

IllustriouB  acts  high  rapttires  do  infuse, 


To  etown  your  head ;  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanqoish'd  nations,  and  the  sea  beside : 
While  all  your  neighhor-princea  unto  you, 
Like  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  reverence  and  bow. 
Of  his  shorter  pieces,  the  following  has  been  pionounced  ■'one  of  the  most 

vanishing." 

Go,  lovely  rose  1 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
ThM  now  she  knows 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 

How  Bweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be- 
Tell  hec  that's  young. 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 
That  liadst  thou  sprur^ 

In  deserts,  where  no  tiien  abide, 

Thou  must  liave  uucommended  died. 


Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired: 
Bid  her  come  forth, 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 
Then  die  1  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 
May  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  sliai 
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JOHN  BUNYAN.     1626- 


WiTn  what  pleesuce  do  we  turn  ftom  (he  character  of  Waller,  to  iba  nevei 
(■i-be-forgatwn  and  evet-to-be-tevered  name — John  Bunyan,  the  poor  "tinket 
of  Bedford."  If  there  was  danger  in  Cowpet'a  lime  of  "moving  a  sneer"  al 
llie  monaon  of  his  name,  there  is  none  now;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether,  within 
the  last  fifiy  years,  more  ediiions  have  been  published  of  any^one  boolc  in  tlie 
English  language,  llie  Bible  excepted,  than  of  Pilgrim's  PcogreBB. 

John  Bunyan  was  born  in  the  village  of  Elston,  near  Bed&rd,  in  the  year 
1098.  His  aiher  was  a  brazier  ot  linker,  and  the  son  was  brought  up  to  the 
same  trade.  Though  his  parents  were  extremely  poor,  they  put  him  lo  tha 
best  school  they  could  afford,  aiul  thus  he  learned  to  read  and  write.  He  says 
of  himsel<^  that  he  was  eajly  thrown  among  vile  compai^ons,  and  initiated 
into  ptofiuienesa,  lying,  and  all  sorts  of  boyish  vice  and  ui^ocHineas.  Thua 
plainly  he  speaks  of  himself  in  view  of  his  early  sins,  hut  it  is  just  ta  eay  that 
to  drinking  and  to  lioenliousness  in  its  grossest  forms,  he  was  never  addicted. 
He  marrisd  very  early,  al  the  age  of  nineteen.  "  Mj  mercy  was,"  he  says, 
"  lo  light  upon  a  wife  wliose  father  was  counted  godly."  Who  can  tell  tlie 
happy  influence  that  this  connection  exerted  over  liim?  And  how  vastly 
would  the  sum  of  human  happiness  be  increased,  ii^  in  choosing  a  companion 
for  life,  moral  and  rehgious  diaraoter  were  regwiled  more,  and  worldly  cir- 
cumstances less.  Soon  afler  this,  Bunyan  left  off  his  prcrfhnily,  and  began  to 
think  more  seriously.  "  My  neighbors  were  amazed,"  he  says,  "  at  this  my 
great  conversion  liom  prodigious  profaneness  to  something  like  a  moral  life : 
they  began  lo  praise,  lo  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me."'  Flattered  by 
these  commendations,  and  proud  of  his  imagined  godhness,  he  concluded  thai 
tlia  Almighty  "could  not  choose  bill  be  now  pleased  with  him.  Yea,  lo  re- 
late it  in  mine  own  way,  I  tliought  no  man  in  England  could  please  Giod  bet 

He  was  awakened  from  this  self  r^hleous  detusion  by  accidentally  over- 
.learing  Ihe  discourse  of  throe  or  four  poor  women,  who  were  sitting  at  a  dooc 
in  Ihe  sun,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Bedford,  "  talking  about  the  things  of  God." 
What  especially  struck  him  was,  that  tliey  conversed  about  matters  of  reli- 
gion "as  if  joy  did  make  them  speak,"  and  "  as  if  they  had  found  a  new 
world."  He  was  most  deeply  impressed  by  this,  and  carried  the  wonls  of 
these  poor  women  with  him  wherever  he  went  His  spiritual  conflict  was 
long,  and  attended  with  many  and  sore  temptations;  but  God  beard  his 
prayer;'  his  views  of  truth  became  clear,  and  in  1653,  when  twenty-five  years 
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of  age,  he  joined  the  Baptial  chiiroh  al  Bedford.  He  oceasioiiallj  addreaaed 
amall  meetings  of  the  chiitoh,  and  at  their  urgent  request,  so  full  of  power  and 
unotiondid  they  deem  his  preaching,  ivhen  their  pastor  died  in  1655,  he  was 
desired  by  them  to  fill,  for  a.  time,  his  place.  He  did  so,  and  alao  preached  in 
other  places,  and  atUnoted  great  attendoiL  But  "  bonds  and  imprisomnenta 
awaited  him."  He  hatl,  lor  live  or  six  years,  without  any  interruption,  freely 
preached  the  gospeli  but,  jn  November,  1660,  he  was  taken  up  by  a  warrant 
from  a  jt^stii  e,  who  reaolved,  as  he  said,  "  to  bteai  the  neck  of  such  meetings." 
Such  was  one  of  Ihe  first-fruits  of  the  Restoration.  The  bill  of  indictment 
against  him  ran  to  this  efiect :  "  That  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedtbrd, 
laborer,  hath  devihshlj  and  pernioioufily  aba,1ained  from  coming  to  ohtuch '  to 
hear  divine  service,  and  is  a  common  upholder  of  aeyeral  unlawful  meetings 
and  convButioles,"  &o. 

The  result  waa,  of  course,  that  he  was  convicted ;  and  accordingly  he  waa 
sent  to  Bedford  jail,  where  he  was  confined  for  twelve  long  years,  lest,  like 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  should  persuade  and  "  turn  away  much 
people."  But  how  impotent  is  die  rage  of  man !  "  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Jiotd  shall  have  them  in  derision."  In  the  inscruta- 
ble pinposes  of  Providence,  this  was  tlie  very  way  designed  for  this  bumble 
individual  10  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  It  was  there,  in  the  damps  of 
hia  prison-house,  that  he,  ^noram  of  oiassio  lore,  but  deeply  read  in  the  word 
of  God,  composed  a  work  full  of  the  purest  spirit  of  jroetry ;  caught  indeed 
from  no  earthly  muae,  but  from  the  aacred  volume  of  inspiration:^ — a  work 
which  is  read  with  delight  by  all, — by  the  man  of  the  world,  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  its  religious  spirit,  and  by  the  Christian,  who  has  the  key  to  it 
in  his  own  heart;  a  work  which  has  been  the  delight  of  youth,  and  the  solace 
of  age;  a  work  which  has  given  comfort  lo  many  a  wounded  spirit,  which 
has  raised  many  a  heart  to  the  throne  of  God.  What  an  illustrious  instance 
of  the  superiority  of  goodneas  over  learning!  Who  now  reads  the  learned 
wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second?  Who,  comparatively,  reads  even 
Dryden,  or  Tillotaon,  or  Barrow,  or  Boyle,  or  Sir  William  Temple  !  Who  baa 
not  read,  who  will  not  read  the  immortal  epic  of  John  Eunyan  "i  Who  does 
not,  who  will  not  ever,  with  Cowper, 

What  an  affecting  account  he  gives  of  his  feelinga  during  his  imprison- 
ment! "I  foimd  myself  a  man  encompassed  with  infirmities:  the  parting 
with  my  wife  and  poor  children  hath  often  been  to  me  in  this  place  as  the 
polling  the  flesli  from  the  bones;  and  that  not  only  because  I  am  somewhat 
too  fond  of  these  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should  have  after  brought 
to  my  mind  (he  many  hardships,  miseries,  and  wants  that  my  poor  &mily 
was  likely  to  meet  with,  should  1  be  taken  from  them,  especially  my  poor 
blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  dian  all  beside.  OhI  the  thoughts  of 
the  hardship  I  thouglM  my  poor  blind  one  might  undergo,  would  break  my 
heart  to  pieces.  Poor  ohildl  thought  I,  what  sorrow  diou  ait  like  to  have  for 
thy  portion  in  this  world !  Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer  hunger, 
cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I  cannot  now  endure 
the  winil  should  blow  upon  thee.  But  yet  recalling  myself,  thought  1, 1 
must  venture  you  ail  with  God,  though  it  goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you." 
What  a  heavenly  spirit!  what  true  subhmily  of  character  does  such  language 
display  I 
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Well  is  it  that  wielied  men,  par: 


He  was  not  released  from  prison  till  1673.  But  no  sooner  was  he  out  than, 
like  the  early  apostles  after  their  unprisonment,  he  entered  at  onoe  on  his 
Great  Master's  work,  preaching  his  word  not  only  lo  his  former  congregation, 
but  wherever  he  went.  Every  year  he  paid  a  visit  lo  his  fViends  in  London, 
where  his  reputation  was  so  great  that  tliousaiids  Socked  to  hear  him ;  and  if 
but  a  day'a  notice  wete  given,  the  meeting-house  could  not  hold  halftlie  peo- 
ple that  attended.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Owen  was  among  his  ooea^onal  audi- 
tors ;  tuid  an  anecdote  is  on  record,  thai,  being  asked  by  Charles  11.  how  a 
learned  man,  such  as  he  was,  could  "  at  and  hear  an  illiterate  tinker  ptate," 
he  replied :  "  May  it  please  your  majesty,  coulii  I  possess  that  tinker's  abilities 
for  preaching,  I  would  most  gladly  relinquish  all  my  learning."  Ha  continHed 
his  labors  until  168S,  when,  having  taken  a  violent  cold  in  a  rain-storm, 
while  on  a  journey  lo  preaoli,  he  liiad  AiiguBt  12th,  in  the  61st  year  of 
his  iige. 

Bunyan  was  a  voluminous  writer,  having  written,  it  is  saU,  as  many  books 
as  he  was  years  old.  Of  tlieae,  tJie  Holy  War  would  have  immortalized  him, 
had  he  written  nothing  else.  The  tide  of  this  is,  "Tlie  Holy  War  made  by 
King  Shaddai  upon  Diaboliis,  for  the  Eegainii^  the  Metropolis  of  the  World, 
or  the  Losing  and  Retaking  of  Mansotil."  Here  the  fell  of  man  is  qrpified  by 
die  capture  of  the  floiiriabing  city  of  Manaoul  by  Diabolus,  the  enemy  of  its 
r^htftil  sovereign,  Shaddai  or  Jetiovah  j  whose  son  Immanuel  recovers  it  after 
a  tedious  siege.  Some  of  his  other  works  are,  "  Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief 
of  Sinners,"  being  an  account  of  his  own  life ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and 
Grace  unfolded :"  »  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badraan,"  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  dia- 
logue,  giving  an  account  of  flie  different  stages  of  a  wicked  man's  life,  and 
of  hia  miserable  death  :  "The  Barren  Fig  Tree,  or  the  Doom  and  Downfiill 
of  the  fruiileas  Professor ;"  "OnaTliingis  Needful;"  "A  Discourse  touching 
Prayer,"  Sto. 

But  his  great  wntk,  and  that  by  which  he  will  ever  best  be  known,  is  "  Tlii. 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  an  allegoiioal  view  of  the  life  of  a  Christian,  his  difficul- 
ties, temptations,  encouragements,  and  ultimate  triumph.  This  work  ia  so 
universally  known  as  to  render  all  comment  unnecessary.  No  book  has  re 
ceived  such  general  commendation.  As  lo  the  number  of  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture.  Mr.  Soiiihey  Hdnki 
it  probable  that  "no  other  book  in  the  English  language'  has  obtained  so  con- 
stant and  so  wide  a  sale,"  and  that  "there  is  no  EtmJpean  language  inia 
whicli  it  has  not  been  translated."  Dr.  Johnson,  Cowper,  Scott,  Byro.i,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Montgomery,  have  united  to  extol  tliis  truly  original  work ; 
indeed,  pages  might  be  occupied  with  die  encomiums  widi  which  pooiB  ai;d 
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Now  there  was,  not  far  from,  tlie  place  where  they  lay,  a  castle, 
called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof  was  Giant  Despair, 
und  it  was  in  his  grounds  they  now  were  sleeping;  wherefore  he, 
getting  up  in.  the  morning  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  his 
fields,  caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  hid  them  awake,  and  asked 
ihem  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did  in  his  grounds  I 
They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims,  and  that  they  had  lost  their 
way.  Then  said  the  giant.  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on 
me,  hy  trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you  must 
go  along  with  me.  So  they  were  forced  to  go,  because  he  was  ■ 
stronger  than  they.  They  also  had  but  httle  to  say,  for  they  knew 
themselves  in  fault.  The  giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  him, 
and  put  them  into  his  castle,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty,  and 
stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Hero  they  lay  from 
Wednesday  morning  till  Saliirday  night,  without  one  bit  of  bread, 
or  drop  of  drink,  or  Tight,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were 
therefore  here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far  from  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance. Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow,  be- 
cause it  was  througli  his  unadvised  haste  that  they  were  brought 
into  this  distress.' 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  DifRdence ; 
so  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done. 


^emlneDt  degree^    Oua  of  those  mLndq  produced  tbe  -Jbrnaise  I^Bt,' Uh  otbsv  tbe  'Filgrlai*H 
"Whatl  tlieaehlehly  ftvoredChrtaUanalnTloiibUnff  CBBtlel  la  Jt  jraEslbfe,  BfEei  haYing  travelled 
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lo  wit,  tliat  he  had  iaken  a  couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  them  into 
his  dung-eon,  for  trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  her 
also  what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she  asked  him 
what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  were  hound, 
and  he  told  her.  Then  she  counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose 
in  the  morning,  he  should  heat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he 
arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first  falls  to  mthig  them  as  if 
they  were  dogs,  although  they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste ; 
then  he  falls  upon  them,  and  beats  them  fearfully,  in  such  sort 
that  they  were  not  able  lo  help  themselves,  or  turn  them  upon  the 
floor.  This  done,he  withdraws,  and  leaves  them  there  to  condole 
their  misery,  and  to  mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all  that  day 
they  spent  their  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamentations. 
The  next  night  she  talked  with  her  husband  about  ihem  further, 
and  understanding  that  they  were  yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to 
counsel  ihem  to  make  away  with  themselves.  So  when  morning 
was  come,  he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he  had  given 
them  the  day  before,  he  told  them,  that  sine*  they  were  never  like 
to  come  out  of  that  place,  their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to 
make  an  end  of  themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison : 
For  why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  attended 
with  so  much  bitterness  ?  But  they  desired  htm  to  let  them  go ; 
with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon  them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had 
doubtless  made  an  end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one 
of  his  fits,  (for  ho  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into  fits,) 
and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands  ;  wherefore  he  withdrew, 
and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider  what  to  do.  Then  did  the  pri- 
soners consult  between  themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his 
counsel  or  no :  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse ; — 

Chr.  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  do  ?  The  life  that 
we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part,  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
best  to  live  thus,  or  die  out  of  hand.  "  My  soul  chooseth  Strang-  ■ 
ling  rather  than  life,"  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  this 
dungeon !     Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  giant  ? 

Hope.  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and  death  would 
be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus  for  ever  to  abide  ;  but  let 
us  consider,  the  Lord  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  going  hath 
said,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  ;"  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ; 
much  more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  till  our- 
selves. Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but  commit  murder  on 
1  is  own  body  ;  but  for  one  to  kill  himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul 
at  once.  And,  moreover,  my  brother,  ihou  talkest  of  ease  in  the 
"■rave  ;  but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain  the 
murderers   ffo  ?     For   no   murdeiei    hatb   eternal   hfe        And  let 
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US  consider,  again,  that  all  laivs  are  not  ill  the  liand  of  Giant  De- 
spair :  others,  so  far  as  I  can  understand.  Slave  been  taken  by  him 
as  well  as  we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Who 
knows  hut  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause  that  Giant 
Despair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  may  forget 
to  lock  us  in ;  or  that  he  may  in  a  short  time  have  another  of  his 
fits  before  us,  and  may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs  ?  and  if  ever  that 
should  come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to  pluck  up 
the  heait  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost  to  get  from  under  his 
hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did  not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  how- 
ever, my  brother,  let  ws  be  patient,  and  endure  awhile :  the  time 
may  come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us  not  be 
our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hopeful  at  present  did 
moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ;  so  they  continued  together  (in 
the  dark)  that  day  in  their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  giant  goes  down  into  the  dun- 
geon again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had  taken  his  counsel ;  but  when 
he  came  there  he  found  them  alive ;  and  truly,  alive  was  all ;  for 
now,  what  for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could  do  little  but 
breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them  alive ;  at  which  he  fell  into 
a  grievous  rage,  and  told  them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his 
counsel,  it  should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never  been 

At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that  Christian  fell 
into  a  swoon;  but  coming  a  Utile  to  himself  again,  they  renewed 
their  discourse  about  the  giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they 
had  best  take  it  or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for 
doing  it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  followeth : — 

Hope.  My  brother,  said  he,  rememberest  thou  not  how  valiant 
thou  hast  been  heretofore  t  ApoUyon  could  not  crush  thee,  nor 
could  all  that  thou  didst  hear,  or  see,  or  feel  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death:  what  hardships,  terror,  and  amazement  hast 
thou  already  gone  through,  and  art  thou  now  nothing  but  fear? 
Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  with  thee,  a  far  weaker  man 
by  nature  than  thou  art ;  also  this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  well 
as  thee,  and  hath  also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  from  my  mouth, 
and  with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light.  But  let  us  ej:ercise  a 
little  more  patience :  remember  how  thou  playedst  the  man  at 
Vanity  Pair,  and  wast  neither  afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cage, 
nor  yet  of  bloody  death  ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  the 
shame  that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear  up  with 
patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  giant  and  his  wife  being 
8-bed,  sho  asked  concerning  the  prisoners,  and  if  they  had  taken 
his  counsel ;  to  which  he  replied,  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  they 
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ctoose  rattier  to  bear  all  tardships  than  to  inake  away  witli  them- 
Belves.  Then  said  she,  Take  them  into  the  caslle-yard  to-mor- 
row, and  show  them  the  boues  and  skulls  of  those  thou  hast  already 
despatched,  and  make  them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end, 
thou  wilt  also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their  fellows 
before  them. 

So  when  the  morning  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to  them  again, 
tuid  lakes  them  into  the  castle-yard,  and  shows  them  as  his  wife 
had  bidden  him.  These,  said  he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are, 
once :  and  they  trespassed  in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done : 
and,  when  I  thought  fit,  I  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
days  I  will  do  you ;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  den  again ;  and  with 
that  he  beat  them  all  the  way  thither. 

They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  lamentable  case, 
as  before.  Now,  when  night  was  come,  and  when  Mrs.  Dlfll- 
dence  and  her  husband  the  giant  were  got  to  bed,  they  began  to 
renew  their  discourse  of  their  prisoners  ;  and,  withal,  the  old  giant 
wondered  that  lie  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  counsel  bring 
them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wife  replied,  I  fear,  said  she, 
thai  they  live  in  hope  that  some  wilt  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that 
they  have  picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  they  hope 
to  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear  1  said  the  giant ;  I  wiU 
therefore  search  them  in  the  morning. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  ihey  began  to  pray,  and 
continued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of  day.' 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as  one  half 
amazed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech :  What  a  fool  (quoth 
he)  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinking  dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well 
walk  at  liberty  !  I  have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that 
will,  1  am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Caslle,  Then 
said  Hopeful,  That's  good  news,  good  brother  j  pluck  it  out  of  thy 
bosom  and  try.' 

Then  Christian  puUed  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  began  to  try  at 
the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he  turned  the  key)  gave  back, 
and  the  door  flew  open  with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both 
came  out.     Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  the 
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castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also.  After,  he 
went  to  the  iron  gale,  for  that  must  be  opened  too ;  but  that  lock 
went  very  hard,  yet  the  key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thrust  open 
the  door  to  make  their  escape  with  speed ;  but  tMt  gate,  as  it 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  waked  Giant  Despair,  who, 
hastily  rising  to  pursue  his  prisoners,  felt  his  limbs  to  fail ;  for  his 
fits  took  him  again,  so  that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after  them. 
Then  ihey  went  on,  and  came  to  the  king's  highway,  and  so  were 
safe,  because  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile,  they  began  to  con- 
trive with  themselves  what  they  should  do  at  that  stile  to  prevent 
those  that  should  come  after  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Giant 
Despair.  So  they  consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  en- 
grave upon  the  stile  thereof  this  sentence; — "Over  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubling  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant  Despair,  who 
despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  and  seeks  to  destroy 
his  holy  pilgrims."  Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after,  lead 
what  was  written,  and  escaped  the  danger.' 


ROBERT  BARCLAY.    1B48— 1690. 

HoDERT  BiRiiAT,  the  disiiiigujatied  writer  of  tie  Soolety  of  Friends,  was 
born  in  Elginsliire,  in  the  nottti  of  Scotland,^  south-east  of  flie  Moray  fritli, 
December  33,  I'j48,  of  a  highly  respectable  feraily,  Aiter  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  bis  educQljoTi  at  homo,  he  was  ^nt  to  Paris  to  pursue  bis  studies 
under  the  direction  of  his  tinole,  who  was  reotoi  of  the  Scots'  College  in  that 
capital.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  might  have  proved  peima- 
titintly  injurious,  had  not  yotuig  Barclay  been  possessed  of  the  strictest  moral 
principles,  and  the  highest  sense  of  filial  obligation:  for  he,  by  bis  deportment 
and  oiiaraoter,  had  endeared  himself  eo  to  his  uncle  that  he  offered  to  make 
him  his  heir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate  immediately  vpon  him,  if  he  would 
remain  in  France.  But  his  father,  knowing  that  bis  son  was  strongly  inclined 
to  join  the  Papal  chnrch,  directed  him  to  return  home.  He  did-  not  hesitate 
between  what  teemed  interest  and  duty,  and  at  once  abandoned  all  bis  pros- 
pects of  wealth  and  aggrandizement,  to  comply  with  his  fether's  wishes. 
Such  filial  obedience  is  never  left  witiiout  a  wimess.  In  Barclay's  case  the 
blessing  that  attended  it  was  most  signal.  Had  ho  remained  in  France, 
thougli  his  weallli  might  have  surrounded  him  with  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  in 
all  probability  he  would  never  have  been  known  after  his  death.  But  he  re- 
turned, and  gained  a  world-wide  feme.  He  returned,  and  became  the  ablest 
eipounder  of  a  sect,  that  as  a  seeihas  taken  the  load  of  all  otliersin  three  great 
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snbjeola,  inseparably  oonneclod  with  practical'  ChriBtlanitj', — Inlemperance, 
Siavery,  and  War.2 

A  short  time  before  young  Barolay  left  France,  his  father  had  been  con- 
vetted  lo  the  views  and  principles  of  a  sect  which  iiad  eiuBTed  only  ten  years 
— the  Qaaieta.  On  his  return,  Robert,  after  giving  lo  the  Babjset  a  degree  of 
thought  and  investigation  almost  beyond  his  years,  follow  ed  the  example  of 
his  lather,  though  only  nineteen.  He  applied  hioisslf  dihgently  to  tt  e  study 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  eccles  ast  tl 
hiatory{  and  seeing  bou^  miiEih  the  Friends  were  misunderstood  a  d  abused 
he  wrote  several  works  in  theit  defence,  and  m  explanation  of  their  pr  nei 
pies.  Bat  the  great  work  on  which  liis  iiime  resti  is  entitled  "  An  Apoli^y 
for  the  true  Cliristian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  pnotise  1  by  tl  e 
People  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers."  The  effect  produced  by  this  al  le  T  ork 
soon  became  visible,  for  it  proved  beyond  dispute  that  this  proscribed  sect 
professed  a  system  of  tlieology  that  was  capable  of  being  defended  1  y  stro  g 
if  not  unanswerable  aiguments.  Some  portions  of  this  work  beoame  the 
subject  of  very  animated  controversy,  not  in  Ei^land  only,  but  on  the  co  ill 
nenL  This  OBcasioned  Barclay  to  appear  agEun  in  defence  of  his  pnnciples. 
He  also  wrote  to  vindicate  the  internal  aiTangements  and  government  of  the 
Friends.  He  wrote,  besides,  two  treatises  on  Peace,  declaring  his  opinion  tliat 
all  war  is  indefensible,  on  account  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of 
universal  benevolence.  One  of  these  lie  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
several  princes  of  Europe,  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen. 

"  The  latter  years  of  Robert  Barclay's  life  were  spent  in  the  quiet  of  his 
fiimtly,  in  which  his  mild  and  amiable  virtues  found  their  happiest  sphere  of 
exercise.  He  died  October  3,  1090,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age — the 
prime  of  life — his  death  liaving  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
came  on  immediately  after  Ills  return  fVom  a  religions  visit  In  some  parts  of 
Scotland.  His  moral  character  was  free  from  every  reproach,  and  his  temper 
was  so  well  r^ulated,  that  he  was  never  seen  in  anger.  In  all  tlie  relations 
of  life,  and  in  his  in-ercourse  with  the  world,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  which  are  the  best  test  of  right  principles,  and  the 
most  unequivocal  proc>f  of  tlieir  practical  influence." 

The  following  is  a  part  of  tlie  Dedication  of  his  great  worli,  the  "Apology," 
to  Charles  11.  It  has  been  justly  praised  for  its  high  and  fearless  lone  of 
Christian  faithfuli-ess  and  independent  trutli;  tlie  more  to  be  admired,  as  it 
was  written  and  published  in  times  of  great  licentiousness,  and  servility  to  the 
reigning  monarch. 

BEDICATION    TO    CHARLES    SECOND, 

As  it  is  incon.'i latent  with  the  truth  I  bear,  so  it  is  far  from  me 
to  use  this  epistle  h'j  in  engine  to  flatter  thee,  the  usual  design  of 
such,  works:  and  therefoie  I  can  neither  dedicate  it  to  thee,  nor 
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crave  thy  patronage,  as  if  iherehy  I  miglit  have  more  confidence 
to  present  it  to  the  world,  or  be  more  hopeful  of  its  success.  To 
God  alone  I  owe  what  I  have,  and  that  more  immediately  in  mat- 
ters spiritual,  and  therefore  to  Him  aJone,  and  to  the  service  of 
His  truth,  I  dedicate  whatever  work  He  brings  forth  in  me,  to 
whom  only  the  praise  and  honor  appertain,  whose  trutli  needs  not 
the  patronage  of  worldly  princes.  His  arm  and  power  being  that 
aJone  by  wnich  it  is  propagated,  established,  and  confirmed.  *    * 

There  is  no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  experimentally  testify 
of  Giod's  providence  and  goodness  ;  neither  is  there  any,  who  rules 
so  many  free  people,  so  many  true  Christians ;  which  thing 
renders  thy  government  more  honorable,  thyself  more  consider- 
able, than  the  accession  of  many  nations .  filled  with  slavish  and 
superstitions  souls. 

Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  knowest, 
what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  overruled,  as 
well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne ;  and  being  oppressed,  thou 
hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is  to  both  God  and 
man:*  if  after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou  dost 
not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  Him,  who 
remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  to  follow 
lust  and  vanity  ;  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation. 

Against  which  snare,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of  those  that 
may  or  do  feed  thee,  and  prompt  thee  to  evil ;  the  most  excellent 
and  prevalent  remedy  will  be,  to  apply  thyself  to  that  hght  of 
Christ,  which  shineth  in  thy  conscience,  which  neither  can  nor 
will  flatter  thee,  nor  suffer  thee  to  be  at  ease  in  thy  sins ;  but  doth 
and  will  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  thee,  as  those  that  are 
followers  thereof  have  also  done. 

God  Almighty,  who  hath  so  signally  hitherto  visited  thee  with 
His  love,  so  touch  and  reach  thy  heart,  ere  the  day  of  thy  visilatiou 
be  expired,  that  thou  mayest  effectually  turn  to  Him,  so  as  to 
improve  thy  place  and  station  for  His  name.  So  wisheth,  so 
prayeth, 

Thy  faithful  friend  and  subject, 

Robert  Barclay. 

AUAINS-t    TITLES    OF    honor. 

We  affirm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  eitbfr 
to  give  or  receive  these  titles  of  honor,  as  Your  Holiness,  Your 
Majesty,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Eminency,  &c. 
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First,  because  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that  obedience  which 
is  due  to  magistrates  or  superiors  ;  neither  doth  the  giving  them 
odd  to  or  diminish  from  that  subjection  we  owe  lo  them,  which 
consists  in  obeying  their  just  and  lawful  commands,  not  m  titles 
and  designations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  any  such  titles  are 
used,  either  under  the  law  or  the  gospel ;  but  that,  in  speaking  lo 
kings,  princes,  or  nobles,  they  used  only  a  simple  compellation,  as, 
"O  Kingl"  and  ihat  without  any  further  designation,  save,  per- 
haps, the  name  of  the  person,  as,  "  O  King  Agrippa,"  &c. 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians  most  frequently  to 
lie ;  because  the  persons  obtaining  these  titles,  either  by  election 
or  hereditarily,  may  frequently  be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in 
them  deserving  them,  or  answering  to  them :  as  some,  to  whom  it 
is  said,  "  Your  Excellency,"  having  nothing  of  excellency  in 
them ;  and  who  is  called,  "  Your  Grace,"  appear  to  be  an  enemy 
to  grace  ;  and  he  who  is  called  "  Your  Honor,"  is  known  to  be 
base  and  ignoble.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent, 
ought  to  oblige  me  to  make  a  he,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 
good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure  me,  in  so  doing, 
from  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  will  make  me  count  for  every 
idle  word.  And  to  lie  is  something  more.  Surely  Christians  should 
be  ashamed  that  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  God, 
should  be  among  them.  *  *  «  « 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  " Holiness,"  "Eminency,"  and 
»  Excellency,"  used  among  the  Papists  to  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
&c. ;  and  "Grace,"  "Lordship,"  and  "Worship,"  used  lo  the 
clergy  among  the  Protestants,  it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpa- 
tion. For  if  they  use  "Holiness"  and  "Grace"  because  these 
things  ought  to  be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to 
usurp  that  peculiarly  to  themselves  ?  Ought  not  holiness  and 
grace  to  be  in  every  Christian  ?  And  so  every  Christian  should 
say  "  Your  Holiness,"  and  "  Your  Grace,"  one  to  another.  Next, 
how  can  they  in  reason  claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practised 
and  received  by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  whose  suc- 
cessors they  pretend  they  are ;  and  as  whose  successors  (and  no 
otherwise)  themselves,  I  judge,  will  confess  any  hontr  they  seek 
is  due  to  them?  Now,  if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  ad- 
mitted such  honor  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them  ?  If  they 
say  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can :  we  find  no  such  thing 
in  the  Scripture.  The  Christians  speaK  W  the  apostles  without 
any  such  denomination,  neither  saying,  "  If  it  please  your  Grace, ' 
"  your  Holiness,"  nor  "  your  Worship  ;"  they  are  neither  called 
My  Lord  Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul;  nor  yet  Master  Peter,  noi 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  but  singly  Peter 
and  Paul :  and  that  not  only  in  the  Scripture,  but  for  some  hun- 
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^reda  of  years  after :  so  that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of 
the  apostasy.*  For  if  these  titles  arise  either  from  the  office  or 
worth  of  the  persons,  it  will  not  he  denied  but  the  apostles  de- 
served them  better  than,  any  cow  that  call  for  them.  But  the  case 
is  plain ;  the  apostles  had  the  holiness,  the  excellency,  the  grace ; 
and  because  they  were  holy,  eiceUenl,  and  gracious,  they  neither 
veed  nor  admitted  such  titles  ;  but  these  having  neither  hohness, 
excellency,  nor  grace,  will  needs  he  so  called  to  satisfy  their  ambi- 
tious and  ostentatious  mind,  which  is  a  manifest  token  of  tkeir 
hypocrisy. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  "  Majesty"  usually  ascribed  to  princes, 
we  do  not  find  it  given  to  any  such  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  that 
it  is  specially  ana  peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God.  We  find  in  the 
Scripture  the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming  this  title  to 
himself,  who  at  that  time  received  a  sufficient  reproof,  by  a  sudden 
judgment  which  came  upon  him.  Therefore,  in  all  the  compella- 
tions  used  to  princes  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  Qot  to  be  found, 
nor  yet  in  the  New.  Paul  was  very  civil  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  gives 
him  no  such  title.  Neither  was  this  title  used  among  Cliristians 
in  the  primitive  times. 


ROBERT  BOTLE.     1630—1663. 

RoBEKT  BoTLE,  ilie  son  o[  Ricliajd  BojtIb,  Earl  of  Cork,  was  botn  at  Lis- 
more,  in  the  ooumy  of  Cork,  January  25,  ieS6.  When  eighl  years  of  age  he 
enterad  Elon  School,  and  having  pursued  his  studies  Uiere  wilh  great  succeas 
fcr  one  so  young,  be  was  Eeiit  with  his  brother  Francis,  who  had  lately  mar- 
ried, to  travel  upon  the  continent.  At  Geneva  he  and  his  brother  remained 
Ibr  Bome  time,  and  puisued  llieir  studies,  Robert  resuming  bia  nialbeoiatics,  in 
which  he  had  been  initiated  at  Eton, 

An  anecdote,  which  explains  the  cause  of  bis  first  attention  to  mathematical 
snbjectB,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  nol  oiJy  indicates  Tlie 
early  development  of  bia  reasoning  powers,  but  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner, 
a  general  and  imporiaiit  fact  in  education.  "When  at  Eton  Scliool,  and  before 
be  was  ten  years  of  age,  while  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  some  ro- 
mances were  put  into  his  liaods  to  divert  and  amnse  him.  His  good  habits 
of  study  were  thereby  so  weakened,  that  on  his  lesioiaiion  to  health  be  found 
it  difBcultto  fix  his  attention  to  anyone  subject.  To  recover  bis  former  habits, 
he  resorted  to  an  expedient  certainly  remarkable  for  one  EO  young.  He  ap- 
plied himself  forcibly  to  "tlie  extraction  of  the  square  aiid  cube  roots,  and  es- 
pecial^ those  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra  which  so  entirely  exact  the 
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whole  mind,  that  the  s  nallest  diatraotioti  or  heedlBsanesfl  constrains  ub  to  le- 
Bcw  our  troiilile,  and  rt-begin  the  opetalion."     This  had  the  desired  effect 

of  that  sevies  of  philosophical  investigations  and  discoveries  which  hava  ren- 
dered his  name  itnmorod. 

He  quitted.  Geneva  in  1641,  and  spent  the  neit  winter  in  FlorenBC.  Din- 
ing his  stay  in  this  city,  the  femous  aElronomei  Galileo  died  at  a  village  in 
tlie  vicinity.  He  tlienoe  visited  Rome,  leghorn,  and  Genoa,  and  in  1644  ha 
returned  with  his  brother  to  England.  He  found  that  his  fether,  who  liad 
removed  from  Ireland  to  Stall)ri%e,  in  Dorsetsliire,  had  recently  died,  and 
that  he  himself  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  manor  at  Stalhridge,  with 
oilier  properly.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  been 
engaged  in  study.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  <'Invi«ble  Col- 
lege," as  he  calls  It^  which,  afier  the  Restoration,  became  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1654  he  too6  op  his  residence  at  Oifbrd,  on  account  of  the  favorahleness  of 
the  plaoe  to  retirement,  study,  and  philosophical  intercourse.  During  his  re- 
sidence here  he  made  great  improvements  in  the  air-pump,  though  ha  did  nol 
invent  it,  as  some  have  slated. 

Bat  Boyle  did  not  devote  all  his  time  to  Natural  Pliilosophy  -  he  gave  a  poi> 
tlon  of  it  to  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
Sciiptnres  themselves.  He  also  took  an  interest  in  every  plan  for  the  oiroula- 
tion  of  the  Word  of  Troth,  and  as  a  member  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
1676,  pressed  upon  that  body  the  duty  of  promoting  Christianity  in  the  East, 
He  confinited  up  to  the  close  of  his  life  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, and  like  Newton  he  will  ever  be  known  as  a 


He  died  on  the  30lh  of  December,  (Old  Style,)  IGSl. 

Tlio  wrhings  of  Boyle  are  very  voluminous,  the  greater  part  being  on  sub- 
leets  of  meclianical  philosophy ;  though  he  wrote  not  a  few  on  moral  subjects.' 
Of  the  latter  are  "  Considerations  on  tlie  Style  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures ;"  "  Go- 
cnsional  Reflections  on  several  Subjects  j"  "  Considerations  about  the  Recon- 
cilablenesB  of  Reason  and  Religioni"  "The  Qiristiark  Virtuoso,"  showing 
that  "  by  being  addicted  to  experimental  philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted 
than  indispos&i  to  he  a  good  Qiristian,"  &o.  As  a  man,  it  is  said  of  him  by 
a  biographer,  Ihat  "liis  benevolence,  both  in  action  and  sentiment,  distin- 
guished him  from  others  as  much  as  his  acquirements  and  experiments :  and 
that,  in  an  age  when  loleiallon  was  unknown."  He  has  been  styled  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  New  or  Experimental  Philosophy,"  but  it  should  always  be  re- 
colleoted  diat  Bacon  pointed  out  the  way.  «  The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,"  says 
Mr.  Hughes,*  "  was  the  person  who  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature 
to  succeed  to  the  labors  and  inquiries  of  that  estraordinary  genius,  Lord  Bacon. 
By  innumerable  experiments,  he  in  a  great  measure  tilled  up  those  plans  and 
outhnes  of  science  which  his  predecessor  had  sketched  out.  His  life  was 
Epent  iu  the  pursuit  of  nature,  through  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes, 
ami  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  Euloration  (f  its  divine  Autlior." 
Bishop  Burnet  sums  up  a  brilliant  eulngium  of  his  character  in  the  Ibllowiug 
strain: — i' I  will  not  amuse  you  with  a  lisl  of  his  astonishing  knowledge,  or 
of  his  great  perfbtmanees  in  this  way.    They  are  highly  valued  all  the  world 

I  His  comiilele  works  were  iiublliheJ  In  ITH,  bj  Dr.  Birali,  m  i  vola.  tblio 
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over,  and  his  nnma  ii  everywhere  mentinned  wiih  patticiilar  olmraolera  of 
cpspeet.  Few  men,  if  any,  have  been  known  to  hive  n  i  p  so  g  a  a  com- 
[lass,  and  to  have  been  so  exact  in  all  pans  of  it,  as  Buyle 

THE    STUDY    or    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY    FAVORABLE    TO    RELIGION. 

The  fi      ad  an  a^     h  perimentai  philo?  pher  as  such, 

hatli  toH     d    be  ng  a  01  n    s,  that  his  course  ot  studies  con- 

(luceth  mu  h  s  le  n  h  a  mind  a  firm  behef  of  the  esislence, 
and  divers  of  le  h  f  a  bu  s  of  God;  which  behef  la  m  the 
order  o  h  ng  he  firs  p  mc  pie  of  that  natural  religion  which 
itself  is  p  1^  ed  e  ealed  religiou  in  general  and  conae- 
quenlly       ha    n    a      ula      hi  h  is  embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastneas,  beauty,  and  regular  mo- 
liona  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excellent  atracture  of  animals 
and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  subaerrieocy  of  most  of  these  to  man,  may  juatly  induce  him, 
as  a  ratioBal  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiful,  orderly, 
and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system  of  things,  that  we 
call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an  author  supremely  powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  can  scarce  be  denied  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
coiisiderer.  And  this  is  strongly  confinned  by  experience,  which 
witnesseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  countnes  the  generality  of 
'  era  and  contemplative  men  were  perauaded  of  the  exiat- 
i  Deity,  by  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
,  whose  fabric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  concluded, 
could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance,  or  to  any 
other  cause  than  a  divine  Being, 

The  works  of  God  are  so  worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides 
the  impresses  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were, 
upon  their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  many  more  curious  and  ex- 
cellent tokens  and  eff'ects  of  divine  artifice  in  the  hidden  and  in 
nermost  recesses  of  them  ;  and  these  are  not  to  be  discovered  by 
the  perfunctory  looks  of  oscitant  and  unskilful  beholders  ;  but  re- 
quire, as  well  as  deserve,  the  most  attentive  and  prying  inspection 
of  inquisitive  and  well-instructed  considerers.  And  sometimes  in 
one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not  how  many  admirable  things, 
that  escape  a  vulgar  eye,  and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  by  thai 
of  a  true  naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  knowledge  of  ana 
tomy.  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics,  and  chemistry.  But  treat 
ing  elsewhere  purposely  of  this  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say, 
that  God  has  couched  so  many  things  in  hia  visible  works,  that 
the  clearer  light  a  man  has,  the  more  he  may  discover  of  their 
unobvioua  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  he 
may  discern  those  qualities  that  lie  more  obvious.  And  the  more 
wonderful  things  he  discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  more 
auxiliary  proofs  he  meets  with  to  establish  and  enforce   the  argu 
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ment,  drawn  from  tlie  universe  and  its  parts,  (o  evince  that  there 
is  a  God  ;  wtich  is  a  proposition  of  that  vast  weight  and  import- 
ance, that  it  ought  to  endear  every  thing  to  us  that  is  able  to  con- 
firm it,  and  afford  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
divine  Author  of  thino^ 

of  sight,  and  that  this  is  per- 

m    d  vhicH,  from  its  function,  is 

b        sorry  account  of  the  instru- 

t&  If    r  of  the  knowledge  of  that 

ks,  "  formed  the  eye."     And 

asy   heory  of  vision,  will  not  think 

d     ecC  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor 

understand  vision ;  and,ac- 

1  h     ghts  of  the  contrivance  of  the 

S  comparison  of  the  ideas  that 

1  him  that,  being  profoundly 

b      1  eir  help  takes  asunder  the 

i        f  which  that  exquisite  diop 

1  h        g  separately  considered  the 

d    pnaneity  or  opacity,  situation, 

f    h  m  a  d   heir  coaptation  in  the  whole 

f   he  laws  of  optics,  how  admi- 

ceive  the  incident  beams  of 

nner  possible  for  completing 

1    ost  infinitely  various  objects 


It  is  not  hy  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and  skilful  scru- 
tiny of  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  must  be,  by  a  rational  and 
affective  conviction,  engaged  to  acknowledge  with  the  prophet, 
that  the  Author  of  nature  ia  "  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
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DISCRIMINATION    NECESSARY    IN    READINO    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

We  should  carefully  distinguish  betwixt  what  the  Scripture 
itself  says,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture,  For  we  must 
not  look  upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  God  to  men,  or  as  a  body 
of  laws,  like  our  English  statute-book,  wherein  it  is  the  legislcior 
that  all  the  way  speaks  to  the  people  ;  hut  as  a  collection  of  com- 
posures of  very  differing  sorts,  and  written  at  very  distant  times  , 
and  of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  God  (as  St 
Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  both  excited 
and  assisted  them  in  penning  the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many 
others,  besides  the  Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speaking 
there.  For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Chronicles,  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  anil 
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Other  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  evidently  historical,  and  wont  to 
be  so  called,  there  are,  in  the  other  boots,  many  passages  that  de- 
serve the  same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though,  they  be 
not  mere  narratives  of  things  done,  many  sayings  and  expressions 
are  recorded  that  either  belong  not  to  the  Author  of  the  Scripture, 
or  must  be  looked  upon  as  such  wherein  his  secretaries  personate 
others.  So  that,  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only 
prophets,  and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  speaking,  but 
soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  such  other  sorts  of  persons, 
from  whom  witty  or  eloquent  things  are  not  (especially  wben.they 
epeak  ex  tempore)  to  be  expected,  it  would  be  very  injurious  to 
impute  to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may  be  noted 
in  the  expressions  of  others  than  its  Author.  For  though,  not 
only  in  romances,  but  in  many  of  those  that  pass  for  true  histories, 
the  supposed  speakers  may  be  observed  to  talk  as  well  as  the  his- 
torian, yet  that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  introduced  were 
ambassadors,  orators,  generals,  or  other  eminent  men  for  parts  as 
well  as  employments ;  or  because  the  historian  does,  as  it  often 
happens,  give  himself  the  liberty  to  make  speeches-for  them,  and 
does  not  set  down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thought  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said.  Whereas 
the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  them  truly  professes,  hav- 
ing not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables  in  what  they  have  writ- 
ten, have  faithfully  set  down  the  sayings,  as  well  as  actions,  they 
record,  without  making  them  rather  congruous  to  the  conditions 
of  the  speakers  than  to  the  laws  of  truth. 


RICHARD  BAXTER.  1615—1691. 
Few  writors  in  the  English  lEuiguagB  have  obtained  a  wider  fame  lliaii  tlie 
uelebrated  non^x)iiformUt'  divina,  Richard  Baxter.  Ho  was  born  al  Rowdon, 
a  small  village  in  Shropshire,  on  tlie  12th  of  November,  1015.  Being  seri- 
ously impressed  at  nn  early  age,  it  was  his  great  desire  to  enter  one  of  ihe 
dniversities,  and  Bludy  for  the  ministry.  But  want  of  means  prevented  Iha 
former,  though  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  nitimate  oijjeot  of  his  wishes,  by 
Btudying  wiA  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Francis  Garbett,  who  conducted  him  through 
n  course  of  theology,  and  gave  him  much  valuable  assistance  in  his  general 
reading.  In  1G3S  he  received  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England,  having 
at  tbat  time  no  sorupies  on  the  soore  of  subscription.  In  1640  he  was  invited 
10  preach  lo  a  congregation  at  Kidderminster,  which  invitation  lie  accepted, 
»nd  there  labored  many  years  with  signal  success.  When  the  civil  war  brote 
out,  he  dded  with  the  parliament,  and  of  course  afLer  Ibe  Restoration  he  had 
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his  shatB  of  the  Bufferings  that  attended  all  the  iion-confonniat  dirines.  On 
theaccBssioiiof  JttinesIL,  1385,  he  was  arrested  bya  wan-ant  from  that  most 
infamous  of  men,  lord  chief  justice  Jeffries,  for  some  passages  in  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,"  supposed  hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  waa 
tried  for  Bedilion.  The  brutal  irBolenoe  and  tyranny  of  Jeffries  on  this  trial 
liave  B^alized  it  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  proceedings  on  legal  rucord. 
He  acted  the  part  of  prosecutor  sa  well  as  judge,  insulting  his  counsel  in  the 
coarsest  manner,  refusing  to  hear  his  witnesses,  and  saying  he  was  <'  sorry  thai 
the  Act  of  Indemnity  disabled  him  from  hanging  him,"  He  waa  fined  ffve 
hundred  macks,  and  sentenced  to  ptison  till  it  was  paid.  He  was  confined  in 
prison  nearly,  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  tlie  line  remitted. 
The  solitude  of  his  prison  was  enlivened  on  this,  as  on  Ibrmet  oooasions,  by 
the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  wife ;  for  it  was  hia  good  fortune  to  marry 
one  who  cheerfully  submitted  to,  and  shared  all  his  sufferings  on  the  score  of 
conscience.  He  lived  to  see  that  favorable  change  in  reference  to  religious 
toleration  which  commenced  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  died  on  the  6-'^ 
of  Doeemher,  1691. 

Baxter  "was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  above  one  hundred  and  forty-ffve 
treatises  of  his  being  enumerated.  Two  of  them,  the  "  Saint's  Everlasting 
Rest,''  and  the  "Call  to  tlie  Uneonverted,"  have  been  extremely  popular,  and 
met  widx  a  circulation  ^vhich  few  other  books  have  attained.  The  (earned 
and  unlearned  have  alike  united  to  extol  them,  for  they  aie  admirably  adapted 
to  persons  of  every  class  and  rank  in  Ufe.  The  reason  is,  they  are  addressed 
to  lire  heart  and  to  the  eonacienee,  which  are  common  to  all;  that  they  ap- 
pertain to  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  which  are  indispensable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all ;  and  lliat  they  treat  of  those  eternal  things  in  which  the  king  and 
the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  an  equal  interest.' 

Baxter  left  behind  him  a  "  Narrative  of  the  most  Memorable  Passages  of 
his  Life  and  Times,"  which  was  published  in  a  foho  volume  after  liis  death. 
It  is  here  we  find  tliat  review  of  his  religious  opinions,  written  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  which  Coleridge'  speaks  of  as  one  of  the  most  remarkablo 
pieces  of  writing  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
favorite  books.    The  following  are  some  extracts  from  it  ;— 

EXPERIENCE    OF    HUMAN    CIIARACTEH. 

I  now  sec  more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than  heretofore 
[  did.  I  see  that  good  men  are  not  so  good  as  I  once  thought  they 
were,  but  have  more  imperfections  ;  and  that  nearer  approach  and 
fuller  trial  doth  make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  faulty  than 
their  admirers  at  a  distance  think.  And  I  find  that  few  are  so 
bad  as  either  malicious  enemies  or  censorious  separating  profes- 
sors do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed,  I  find  that  human  nature  is 
corrupted  into  a  greater  likeness  to  devils  than  I  once  thought  any 
on  earth  had  heen.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  usually  there  la 
more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  for  GJod 
and  holiness,  than  I  once  believed  there  had  been. 

1  less  admire  gifts  of  ulterance,  and  bare  profession  of  rel'gion, 
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than  I  once  did ;  and  liave  much  more  chai'ity  for  many  who,  by 
the  want  of  gifts,  do  make  an  obscurer  profession  than  they.  I 
once  thought  that  almost  all  that  could  pray  movingly  and  fluently, 
and  talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.  But  experience  hath 
opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  consist  with  high  profes- 
sion ;  and  I  have  met  with  divers  obscure  persons,  not  noted  for 
any  extraordinary  profession,  or  forwardness  in  religion,  but  only 
to  live  a  quiet  blameless  life,  whom  I  have  after  found  to  have 
long  lived,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  a  truly  godly  and  sanctified 
life  ;  only,  their  prayers  and  dudes  were  by  accident  kept  secret 
from  other  men's  observation.  Yet  he  that  upon  this  pretence 
would  confound  iho  godly  and  the  ungodly,  may  as  well  go  about 
to  lay  heaven  and  hell  together. 


I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man,  and  set 
much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long  ago.  I 
am  oft  suspicions  that  this  is  not  only  from  the  increase  of  self- 
denial  and  humihty,  but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  sur- 
feited with  human  applause  ;  and  all  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactory,  when  we  have  tried  them  most.  But 
though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in  the  effect,  yet,  as  far  as 
I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  of  man's  nothingness,  and  God's 
transcendent  greatness,  with  whom  it  is  that  I  have  most  to  do, 
and  the  sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness  of 
eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  effect ;  which  some  have 
imputed  to  self-conceitedness  and  morosity. 


He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with  great  rea- 
son. He  was  most  precisely  just ;  insomuch  that,  I  believe,  he 
would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather  than  do  an  unjust 
act :  patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man 
had  to  make  for  himself:  the  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  of  the 
subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of 
his  majesty's  government ;  for,  with  some  other  upright  judges, 
he  upheld  the  honor  of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the 
reproach  of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Every 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  he  could  but 
bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize  where  he  was  judge  ;  for  the  other 
judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London  ;  for  when 
au  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  controversies  that  hindered  it,  hb 
was  the  constant  judge,  who  for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and, 
by  his  prudence  and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  great  im- 
pediments. 
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His  great  advantage  for  mnocency  was,  that  he  was  no  lover 
of  riches  or  of  grandeur.  His  gatb  was  too  plain  ;  he  studiously 
avoided  all  unnecessary  familiarity  with  great  persons,  and  all 
that  manner  of  living  which  sigoiiieth  wealth  and  greatness.  He 
kept  no  greater  a  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a  small  house, 
which,  for  a  pteasant  back  opening,  he  had  a  mind  to ;  hut  caused 
a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  to  be  ihe  man,  to  know 
of  me  whether  I  were  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would 
meddle  with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without  any 
pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue  or  visitors  j  bul 
not  without  charity  to  the  poor.  He  continued  the  study  of  phy- 
sics and  mathematics  still,  as  his  great  delight.  He  hath  himself 
written  four  volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  against 
atheism,  Sadduceeism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the  Deity,  and 
then  the  immortality  of  man's  sou!,  and  then  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  Holy  Scripture,  answering  the  infidel's  objections 
agamst  Scripture.  It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious 
for  impatient  readers.  Ele  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant  hours 
in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditations,  finding,  that  while  he 
wrote  down  what  he  thought  on,  his  thoughts  were  the  easier  kept 
close  to  work,  and  kept  in  a  metliod.  But  I  could  not  persuade 
him  to  publish  them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him,  mostly  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and  foundation 
points,  was  so  edifying,  that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did 
help  me  to  more  light  than  other  men's  solutions.  Those  who 
take  none  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private  meetings,  &c., 
took  him  for  an  excellently  righteous  moral  man ;  but  I,  who  heard 
and  read  his  serious  expressions  of  the  concernments  of  eternity, 
and  saw  his  love  to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his 
life,  thought  h  flispyh      mj  Wnhppl 

crowded  in  ad  fml  h        hplyh       d 

so  great  resp       bf        hm       Id  i  pk       wd 

against  it,  as  II  ra  h        mm  n  p    p 

to  go  on ;  th     gh    h       1  m  d     h     a  j  dg      h     Id 

seem  so  far  to     un  h     wh    h  h  y  ook      b      g  h 

hiw.     He  wa  I  m  f    I  m  f    h 

and  of  the  V   I  d  f    h  Ii  f    1      p    d  1    gj 

and  a  great  d  f        h    b  ts  gh  all 

serviceablene  d        y  h  d         b  11 

though  he  had  I     g    1      gi  p  b  h  Id  tal 

but  little  mon  yddk  b  hhid 


his  place,  wh      h        8  blam  dfd      gh        hhh       ppos   i 
was  justice. 
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THEOLOGICAL   CONTROVERSIES. 

My  mind  being  ttese  many  years  immersed  in  studies  of  this 
nature,  and  having  also  long  wearied  myself  in  searcliing  what 
fathers  and  schoolmen  have  said  of  such  tilings  before  ns,  and  my 
eenius  abhorring  confusion  and  eijuivocals,  I  came,  by  many  years' 
femger  study,  to  foresee  that  most  of  the  doctrinal  controversies 
among  Protestants  are  far  more  about  equivocal  words  than  matter ; 
and  it  wounded  my  soul  to  perceive  what  work,  both  tyrannical 
and  unskilful,  disputing  clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  in  the  world !  Experience,  since  the  year  1643,  till  this 
year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me  to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices, 
sidings,  and  censurings  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and 
of  all  the  miscarriages  of  my  ministry  and  life  which  have  been 
thereby  caused ;  and  to  make  it  my  chief  work  to  call  men  that 
are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  affections,  and 
practices.  And  my  endeavors  have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the 
ministers  of  the  county  where  I  lived,  were  very  many  of  such  a 
peaceable  temper ;  and  a  great  number  more  through  the  land,  by 
God's  grace  {rather  than  any  endeavors  of  mine)  are  so  minded. 
But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasperated  the  more  a^inst  mo, 
and  accounted  him  to  he  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary  way. 


JOHN  TILLOTSON.     1S30— 1699 

JoHit  TiiiOTSOS',  Archbisliop  of  CaQterboiy,  was  bom  in  Sowerby,  in  Tork- 
shiiB,  in  1630.  His  father  w:i3  a  strict  Puritan,  and  carefully  inEtilled  bis  own 
principles  into  the  mind  of  his  son,  and  in  1647  sent  him  lo  Cambridge  to  be 
under  the  tuition  of  David  ClartEOI^  an  eminent  PreBbytarian  divine.  After 
leaving  college  he  became  tutor  in  the  femjly  of  Edmund  Prideui,  tha  attor- 
ney-general of  Cromwell.  In  1661,  one  year  after  the  aocBEsion  of  Charles 
H,,  he  complied  with  die  act  of  uniformity,  and  consequently  soon  received 
a  curacy  in  the  Established  Church ;  after  whicli  he  rose  suooessively,  through 
tlie  many  gradations,  till  in  1690  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
He  hved  to  erijoy  his  new  honors  but  Jbiir  years,  dying  in  1694. 

The  aetmona  of  Tillotson  are  his  principal  compositionB,  and  bo  very  popular 
was  he,  in  his  day,  as  a  preacher,  that  a  bookseller  gave  to  his  widow  two 
thousand  liva  hundred  guineas  for  the  oopyr^hl.  They  were  proposed  to 
divines  as  "models  of  correct  and  elegant  composition,"  bat  they  will  not 
quite  bear  sucli  eulc^.  Perspicuity,  smoothness,  and  verbal  purity  belong  to 
tliem,  but  tjiey  do  not  possess  much  richness  or  vigor  of  thoaght  Still,  how- 
ever, his  writings  may  be  read  with  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit' 
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FALSE    AND    TRUE    PLEASURE. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  in  reason  and  experience,  than  that 
every  inordinate  appetite  and  affection  is  a  punishment  to  itself; 
and  is  perpetually  crossing  its  own  pleasure,  and  defeating  its 
own  satisfaction,  by  overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at.  For  in- 
stance, intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  instead  of  dehghting 
and  satisfying  nature,  doth  hut  load  and  clog  it ;  and  instead  of 
quenching  a  natural  thirst,  which  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  do 
creates  an  unnatural  one,  which  is  troublesome  and  endless.  The 
pleasure  of  revenge,  as  soon  as  it  is  executed,  turns  into  grief  and 
pity,  guilt  and  remorse,  and  a  thousand  melancholy  wishes  that 
we  had  restrained  ourselves  from  so  unreasonable  an  act.  And 
the  same  is  as  evident  in  other  sensual  excesses,  not  so  fit  to  be 
described.  We  may  trust  Epicurus,  for  this,  that  there  can  be 
no  true  pleasure  without  temperance  in  the  use  of  pleasure.  And 
God  and  reason  hath  set  us  no  other  hounds  concerning  the  use 
of  sensual  pleasures,  hut  that  we  take  care  not  to  be  injurious  to 
ourselves,  or  others,  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  them.  And  it  is 
very  visible,  that  all  sensual  excess  is  naturally  attended  with  a 
double  inconvenience :  as  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  it 
begets  bodily  pains  and  diseases  :  as  it  ttansgresseth  the  ruJes  of 
reason  and  reiigton,  it  breeds  guilt  and  remorse  in  the  mind.  And 
these  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  two  greatest  evils  in  this  world  j 
a  diseased  body,  and  a  discontented  mind  ;  and  in  this  I  am  sure 
I  speak  to  the  inward  feeling  and  experience  of  men ;  and  say 
nothing  but  what  every  vicious  man  finds,  and  hath  a  more  lively 
sense  of,  than  is  to  be  expressed  by  words. 

When  all  is  done,  there  is  no  pleasure  comparable  to  that  of 
itinocency,  and  freedom  from  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience ; 
this  is  a  pure  and  spiritual  pleasure,  much  above  any  sensual 
dehght.  And  yet  among  all  the  delights  of  sense,  that  of  health 
(which  is  the  natural  consequent  of  a  sober,  and  chaste,  and  regu- 
lar lifej  is  a  sensual  pleasure  far  beyond  that  of  any  vice.  For  it 
is  the  life  of  life,- and  that  which  gives  a  grateful  relish  to  all  our 
other  enjoyments.  It  is  not  indeed  so  violent  and  transporting  a 
pleasure,  but  it  is  pure,  and  even,  and  lasting,  and  hath  no  guilt 
m  regret,  no  sorrow  and  trouble  in  il,  or  after  it :  which  is  a  worm 
that  mfillibly  breeds  in  all  vicious  and  unlawful  pleasures,  and 
makes  tliem  to  be  bitterness  in  the  end. 


EVIDENCfc.    OV    A    CREATOR    IN    THE    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    WORLD. 

How  often  might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  ui 
u  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground  before  they  would  fall  iiito 
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an  exact  poem,  yea,  or  so  mucliasmake  a  good  discourse  in  prose  1 
And  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance,  as  this 
great  volume  of  the  world  !  How  long  might  a  man  be  in  sprink- 
ling colors  upon  a  canvas  with  a  careless  hand,  before  they  could 
happen  to  make  the  exact  picture  of  a  man !  And  is  a  man  easier 
made  by  chance  than  this  picture?  How  long  might  twenty 
thousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  several 
remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up  and  doi^n  before  they  would 
all  meet  upon  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in  the 
exact  order  of  an  army  t  And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be 
imagined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  mfitter  should 
rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 

EDUCATION.' 

Such  ways  of  education  as  are  prudently  fitted  to  the  particular 
disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind  and  tide  together,  which  will 
make  the  work  go  on  amain  :  but  those  ways  which  are  applied 
cross  to  nature  are  like  wind  against  tide,  which  will  make  a  stir 
and  conflict,  but  a  very  slow  progress. 

The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  instilled  and 
dropped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in  such  a  measure,  as 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  them:  for  children  are  narrow- 
mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great  deal  caimot  be  poured  into  them  at 

Young  years  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon,  apt  to  be 
moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like  moist  and  soft  clay,  which 
is  pliable  to  any  form  ;  but  soon  grows  hard,  and  then  nothing  is 
to  be  made  of  it. 

Great  severities  So  often  work  an  effect  -juite  contrary  to  that 
which  was  intended;  and  many  times  those  who  were  bred  up  in 
a  Tery  severe  school,  hate  learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  of  the 
cruelty  that  was  used  to  force  it  upon  them.  So,  likewise,  an  en- 
deavor to  bring  children  to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreasonable 
strictness  and  rigor,  does  often  beget  in  them  a  lasting  disgust  and 
prejudice  against  religion,  and  teacheth  them  to  hate  virtue,  at  the 
same  time  thai  they  teach  them  to  know  it. 

rORMATION    OF    A    YOTITHrUL    MIND. 

Men  glory  in  raising  great  and  magnificent  structures,  and  find 
a  secret  pleasure  to  see  sets  of  their  own  planting  grow  up  and 


in  poUihBii  ponWuslyoier-clvLiMil.and  moit  pllMily  unridd 
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fipurish  J  but  it  is  a  gi-ealer  and  more  glorioiis  work  to  build  up  a 
man;  to  seeayoutiiof  ourown  planting,  from  the  small begimiings 
and  advantages  we  have  glveo  him,  to  grow  up  into  a  considera- 
ble fortune,  to  take  root  in  the  world,  and  to  shoot  up  into  suck  a 
height,  and  spread  his  branches  so  wide,  that  we  who  first  planted 
him  may  ourselves  iind  comfort  and  shelter  under  his  shadow. 


How  easily  are  men  checked  and  diverted  from  a  good  cause 
by  the  temptations  and  advantages  of  this  world!  How  many  are 
cold  in  their  zeal  for  religion,  by  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the 
world  !  and  as  their  goods  and  estates  have  grown  greater,  their 
devotion  hath  grown  less.  How  apt  are  they  to  be  terrified  at  the 
apprehension  of  danger  and  sufferings,  and  by  their  fearful  imagi- 
nations to  make  them  greater  than  they  are,  and  with  the  people 
of  Israel  to  be  disheartened  from  all  future  attempts  of  entering- 
into  the  land  of  promise,  because  it  is  full  of  giants  and  the  sons 
of  Anak  !  How  easily  was  Peter  frightened  into  the  denial  of  his 
Master  !  And  when  our  Saviour  was  apprehended,  how  did  his 
disciples  forsake  him  and  fiy  from  him !  and  though  they  were 
constant  afterwards  to  the  death,  yet  it  was  a  great  while  before 
they  were  perfectly  armed  and  steeled  against  the  fear  of  suffering. 


HENRY  VAUGHAN.     1621—1695. 

HKHUr  ViDHHiK,  tlie  "  Silurest,"  b3  he  called  liimself,  from  that  part  of 
Wales  whose  inhahitanta  were  the  ancient  Sihots,  was  born  on  the  banJis  of 
the  Usk,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1631,  and  in  1638,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
entered.  Oxford.  He  was  designed  for  llie  profession  of  the  law,  but  retiring 
to  his  home  at  the  commenoement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  became  eminent  in 
llie  practice  of  physic,  and  was  esteemed  by  scholars,  says  Wood,  "an  inga 
nioua  person,  but  prowl  and  Jaaaoraui."     He  died  in  1695. 

Vaughan's  first  pubiioation  was  entitled  "  Olor  Iscanus,!  a  Collootion  of  some 
Select  Poems  and  Translations."  In  his  latter  days  he  became  very  serious, 
having  met  with  the  works  "  of  that  blessed  man,  Mr.  George  Herbert"  Ho 
then  published  his  "  Silex  Scintillans,'  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaoola^ 
tions."  Of  the  poems  of  this  author,  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  rather  too  severely, 
when  he  calls  them  the  production  of  "one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  infe- 
rior order  of  the  school  of  conceit."  True,  he  is  very  oflen  dull  and  obscuie, 
and  speuils  his  strength  on  IV^d  and  bombastic  conceits;  but  occaaionaiiy, 
and  especially  in  liis  sacred  poems,  he  exhibits  considerable  originality  anil 
picturesque  grace,  and  breathes  forth  a  high  strain  of  morality  and  piety.  HIi 
liest  piece,  I  think,  is  the  following  upon 

1  Thatls,"TbelBCaiiBmB."m8adJ«U»e  "laoanoa'  Solus  formed  fromlaiai,  llie  Latin  name  1! 
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EARLY    RISINCI    AND    Pn*VER. 
When  firsl;  thy  cyea  iinveil,  give  tby  soul  Ipave 

To  do  die  like ;  out  bodias  bill  forerun 
The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  heava 

Unto  Uieir  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun ; 
Give  bini  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  sltalt  thou  keep 
Hioi  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 
Yet  never  sleep  the  Eim  up ;  prayer  should 

Dawn  Mich  die  day;  there  are  set  awful  hours 
Twixt  heaven  and  ua ;  the  manna  was  not  good 

After  sun-rising ;  fer  day  sullies  flowers : 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun;  sleep  dolh  sins  glut, 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 
Walk  with  tivy  fellow-creBtures ;  note  the  bush 

And  whisperings  amongst  them.     Not  a  sprii^ 
Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn;  each  bush 

And  oak  doth  know  I  itr.     Canst  thou  not  sing? 
O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  1     Go  this  way, 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 
Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 

Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  res^ 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 

Prevail'd  by  wrestlii^  ere  the  sun  did  ahine; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  Etones,  weep  for  (hy  sin, 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 
Mornings  are  mysteries ;  the  first,  world's  youth, 

Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud, 
Shroud  in  their  bitdis ;  the  crown  of  hfe,  light,  trutli, 

la  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  food ; 
Three  blessings  wiut  upon  them,  one  ol'  which 
Should  move — ihey  make  ns  holy,  happy,  rich. 
When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad. 

Keep  well  thj  temper,  mix  not  with  eaoli  clay; 
Deapatch  necessities;  life  hath  a  load 

Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may ; 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 


OF    THE    COUNTRY. 

This  privilege  also,  above  others,  mates  the  countryman  bappy, 
"hat  he  hath  always  something  at  hand  which  is  both  useful  and 
pleasant ;  a  blessing  which  has  never  been  granted,  either  to  a 
courtier  or  a  citizen  :  they  have  enemies  enough,  but  few  friends 
that  deserve  their  love,  or  that  they  dare  trust  to,  either  for  coun- 
sel or  action.  O  who  can  ever  fuUy  express  the  pleasures  and 
happiness  of  the  country-life;  with  the  various  and  delightful 
sports  of  fishing,  hunting,   and   fowling,  with   pjiins,  gieyhounds. 
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spaniels,  and  several  sorts  of  nets  !  What  oblectation  and  refresh- 
ment it  is  to  behold  the  green  shades,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
the  tall  and  ancient  groves  ;  to  be  skilled  ia  planting  and  dressing 
of  orchards,  flowers,  and  pot-herbs ;  to  temper  and  allay  these 
harmless  employments  with  some  innocent,  merry  song';  to  as- 
cend sometimes  to  the  fresh  and  healthful  hills;  to  descend  into 
the  bosom  of  the  valleys,  and  the  fragrant,  deivy  meadows ;  to  hear 
the  music  of  birds,  the  murmurs  of  bees,  the  falling  of  springs,  and 
the  pleasant  discourses  of  the  old  ploughmen.  These  are  the 
blessings  which  only  a  countryman  is  ordained  to,  and  are  in  vain 
wished  for  by  citizens  and  courtiers. 

TliB  followit^  remarks  upon  the  guilt  of  writing  or  piildisljing  tmoks  of  an 
immoral  tendency,  it  would  be  well  for  h  large  number  of  puljlisliergcarBfully 
lo  lead,  and  aerioualj- to  ponder.  Would  thai  lliey  might  be  governed  by  audi 
excollent  sentiments,  rather  tlian,  as  tliey  too  often  seem  to  be,  Ly  the  mere 
eoiisideration  of  profit  or  loss. 

RESPONSIBILITV    OF    EDITORS    ANB    PUBLISHERS. 

If  every  idle  word  shall  be  accounted  for,  and  if  one  corrupt 
communication  should  proceed  out  of  oar  mouths,  how  desperate 
(I  beseech  you)  is  their  condition,  who  all  their  lifetime,  and  out 
of  mere  design,  study  lascivious  fictions ;  then  carefully  record 
and  publish  them,  that  instead  of  grace  and  life,  they  may  minister 
sin  and  death  unto  their  readers  1  It  was  wisely  considered,  and 
piously  said  by  one,  that  he  would  read  no  idle  books ;  both  in 
regard  of  love  to  his  own  soul,  and  pity  unto  his  that  made  them, 
for  (said  he)  if  I  be  corrupted  by  them,  their  composer  is  immedi- 
ately a  cause  of  my  ill,  and  at  the  day  of  reckoning  (though  now 
dead)  must  give  an  account  for  it,  because  I  am  corrupted  bv  his 
bad  example  which  he  lefi  behind  him.  I  will  write  none,  leal  1 
hurt  them  that  come  after  me ;  I  will  read  none,  lest  I  augment 
his  punishment  that  ia  gone  before  me.  I  wUI  neither  write  nor 
read,  lest  1  prove  a  foe  to  my  own  sntil :  while  I  live,  I  sin  too 
much  ;  let  me  not  continue  longer  in  wickedness  than  1  do  in  hfe. 
It  is  a  sentence  of  sacred  authority,  that  he  that  is  dead,  is  freed 
fiom  sin,  because  he  cannot,  in  that  state,  which  is  without  the 
body,  sin  any  more  ;  but  he  that  writes  idle  books,  makes  for  him- 
self another  body,  in  which  he  always  lives,  and  sins  (after  death) 
as  fast  and  as  foul  as  ever  be  did  in  tS6  life  ;  which  very  consider- 
ation deserves  to  be  a  sufficient  antidote  against  thiii  evil  disease. 
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Sia  WILLIAM  TEMPLE.     1638—1098. 

WfttiiJi  Temple,  otherwise  Sir  William  Temple,  an  emii 
and  wriler  of  his  day,  was  torn  in  London,  1928,  and  at  tie  at 
enlered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  After  spending  about  two  xeara  at  the 
iiniversily,  he  spent  six  years  in  travelling  upon  the  continent,  and'retuming 
in  1054,  liB  married  and  lived  in  privacy  under  the  Protectorate,  declining 
Ell  office;  but  soon  after  tlie  Reatoiation,  Charles  IL  liealowed  a  baronetcy 
upon  him,  and  appointed  him  English  resident  at  llie  court  of  Bnisaela.  He 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Duloli  governor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  with  great 
skill  trtought  about,  in  1668,  the  celebrated  "triple  alliance"  between  Ei^land, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  wliieh  for  a  time  checked  the  ambitious  career  of  Ijjuis 
XIV.  Here,  too,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  young  Prince  of  Orai^e, 
uftetwards  Williajn  III.  of  England. 

His  subsequent  pubiio  employments  were  numerous ;  but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  Charles  determined  to  govern  widiout  his  Parliament,  he  quit- 
ted the  court  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  liis  house  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond, 
in  Surrey,  whence  he  sent  by  his  son  a  message  to  his  majesty,  stating  thai 
"he  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  as  good  a  subject  as  any  in  liis  king- 
doms, but  would  never  more. meddle  witli  public  affairs."  From  this  period 
ha  lived  so  retired  a  life,  that  the  transactions  which  ticoughl  about  the 
Bevolutjon  of  1688  were  unknown  (o  him.  After  the  abclicatjon  of  James, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  pressed  liim  10  become  secretary  of  state,  but  could  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  accept  the  post.    He  died  in  16'JB,  at  the  age  of  sixty 

Tlie  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist,  chiefly,  of  shoit  miscellaneous 
pieces.  His  longest  productions  are, "  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,"  composed  during  liis  first  retirement  at  Sheen ;  and  an 
"  EsSHy  on  tlie  Or^nal  and  Nature  of  Government."  Besides  several  pohtical 
tracts  of  temporary  interest,  he  wrote  "Essays"  on  "Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning;"  the  "Gardens  of  Epicurus;"  "Heroic  Viiiue;"  "Poewy;"  and 
"  Health  and  Long  Life." 

His  "  Essay  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning"  gave  rise  to  one  of  tlie 
most  celebrated  literary  controversies  which  have  occurred  in  England.  In 
it  he  maintained  the  positkin,  that  the  ancients  were  £ir  superior  to  the 
moderns,  not  in  genius  only,  hut  in  learning  and  science.  After  citing  many 
worls  of  the  ancients  lo  sustain  his  jiosidon,  he  adduced  the  "  Epiades  of 
Pbalaris," '  which  he  declared  genuine,  and  ventured  to  pronounce  them  as 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity.  This  led  to  a  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  them  at  Oxfbrd,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Boyte,  as  editor.  Im- 
mediately appeared  "A  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalatis,"  by  that 
celebrated  critic  aiul  prolbund  Greek  scholar,  lUcbard  Bendey ;  clearly  show- 
ing them  to  be  a  ibrgery.  Then  appeared  "  Bentiey'a  Dissertation  Exatnined," 
ostensibly  by  Boyle,  but  really  by  Atterbury,  Smalridge,  Aldrich,  and  other 
Oitbrd  divines;  which  seemed  to  give  the  Boyle  party  the  advantage,  till 
Bentley  published  Ids  rejoinder,  whicli  sliowed  such  depth  and  extent  of  learn- 
ing, and  stich  powers  of  reasoning,  as  completely  prostrated  all  his  antsgo- 
nisis.    But  what  could  not  be  done  by  argument,  was  attempted  to  be  done 
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by  ridicule,  and  Pope,'  Swift,  Garth,  Middletoo,  oiid  otliers  came  into  the  field. 
In  the  uae  of  this  weapon,  Swifl,  of  course,  proved  the  ablest  champion,  and 
in  that  woil:  of  infinite  liuroor,  eniitled  "Tlie  Battle  of  the  Boobs,"  he  not 
only  ridiculed  Bentley,  but  also  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Wilham  Wotlon,  who  had 
opposed  Templo  in  a  treatise,  endlled  «  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modeio 
Learning," 

"Sit Wilham  Temple,"  says  Di'.  Blair,  "is  nnortirir  tematkable  writer  in  the 
style  of  Bimplioity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  ootrectness,  he  rises  a  degree 
abnve  Tillotson;  though  for  correctness  he  is  not  in  flie  highest  rant  All  is 
easy  and  flowing  in  him ;  he  is  exceedingly  harmonious ;  smoothness,  ani 
what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguishing  cliaraclers  of  his  manner , 
lelasing  sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  nnd 
remiss  style.  No  writer  wliatever  has  stamped  upon  his  style  n  more  lively 
impression  of  his  own  eharacter." 

PLEASURES  OF   A  RURAL  LIFE. 

For  my  own  part,  as  the  country  life,  and  this  part  of  it  more 
particularly,  (oamely,  gardening,)  were  the  inclination,  of  my 
youth  itself,  so  they  are  the  pleasure  of  my  age ;  and  I  can  truly 
say,  that  among  many  great  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my 
share,  I  have  never  asked  or  sought  for  any  one  of  them,  but  often 
endeavored  to  escape  from  them,  into  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a 
private  scene,  where  a  man  may  go  his  own  way  and  his  own 
pace,  in  the  common  patks  or  circles  of  life. 

The  measure  of  choosing  well  is,  whether  a  man  likes  what  he 
has  chosen,  which,  I  thank  God,  has  befallen  me ;  and  thoug-h 
among  the  follies  of  my  life,  building  and  planting  have  not  been 
the  least,  and  have  cost  me  more  than  I  hji\e  the  confidence  to 
own ;  yel  they  have  been  fully  recompensed  by  the  sweetness 
and  satisfaction  of  this  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolution  taken 
of  never  entering  again  into  any  public  employments,  I  have 
passed  five  years  wiUiout  ever  going  once  to  town,  though  I  am 
almost  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a  house  there  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive me.  Nor  has  this  been  any  sort  of  affectation,  as  some  have 
thought  it,  hut  a  mere  want  of  desire  or  humor  to  make  so  small 

COMPARISON    BETWEEN    HOMER    AND    VIRGIL. 

Homer  was,  without  dispute,  the  most  universal  genius  that  has 
heen  known  in  the  world,  and  Virgil  the  most  accomplished.  To 
the  fit^t,  must  be  allowed  the  most  fertile  invention,  the  richest 
vein,  the  most  general  knowledge,  and  the  most  lively  expn^s- 
sion :   to  the  last,  the  noblest  ideas,  the  justest  institution,  the 
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wisest  conduct,  and  the  choicest  elocution.  To  speak  in  the 
painter's  terms,  we  find  in  tlie  works  of  Homer,  the  most  spirit, 
force,  and  hfe  ;  in  those  of  Virgil,  the  hest  design,  the  truest  pro- 
portions, and  the  greatest  grace  ;  tlie  coloring  in  both  seems  equal, 
and,  indeed,  is  in  both  admirable.  Homer  bad  more  fire  and  rap- 
ture, Virgil  more  light  and  swiftness ;  or,  at  least,  the  poetical 
fire  was  more  raging  in  one,  but  clearer  in  the  other,  which  makes 
the  first  more  amazitig,  and  the  latter  more  agreeable.  The  ore 
was  heavier  in  one,  but  in  the  other  more  refined,  and  better  al- 
loyed to  make  up  excellent  work.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  Homer  was  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  of  all  others, 
the  vastest,  the  sublimest,  and  the  most  wonderful  genius;  and 
that  he  has  been  generally  so  esteemed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
testimony  given,  than  what  has  been  by  some  observed,  that  not 
only  the  greatest  masters  have  found  in  his  works  the  best  and 
truest  principles  of  all  their  sciences  or  arts,  but  that  the  noblest 
nations  have  derived  from  them  the  original  of  their  several  races, 
though  it  be  hardly  yet  agreed,  whether  his  story  be  true  or  fic- 
tion. In  short,  these  two  immortal  poets  must  be  allowed  to  have 
so  much  excelled  in  their  kinds,  as  to  have  exceeded  all  compari- 
son, to  have  even  e.ttinguished  emulation,  and  in  a  manner  confined 
true  poetry,  not  only  to  their  two  languages,  but  to  their  very  per- 
sons. And  I  am  apt  to  believe  so  much  of  the  true  genius  of 
poetry  in  general,  and  of  its  elevation  in  these  two  particulars,  that 
I  know  not,  whether  of  all  the  numbers  of  mankind,  that  live 
within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom 
capable  of  making  such  a  poet  as  Homer  or  Virgil,  there  may  not 
be  a  thousand  bom  capable  of  making  as  great  generals  of  armies, 
or  ministei-s  of  state,  as  any  the  most  renowned  in  story. 


I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed  on,  nor  more 
justly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his 
will  in  all  things;  nor  do  I  think  any  disposition  of  mind  can 
either  please  him  more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being 
satisfied  with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  tabes  away. 
None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honor  to  God,  nor  of  more  ease 
lo  ourselves.  For,  if  we  consider  him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot 
contend  with  him  ;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him  : 
so  that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended  for 
good ;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret  otherwise,  yet  we 
cai.  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save  any  thing  by  resisting. 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  ceuld  be  lost  in  a 
child  of  that  age  ;  but  you  have  kept  one  child,  and  you  are  likely 
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to  do  so  long ;  you  have  the  assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes 
of  many  more.  You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  in  employment, 
in  fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  You  have  kept  your 
beauty  and  your  health,  unless  you  have  destroyed  them  yourself, 
or  discouraged  them  to  stay  with  you  hy  using  them  ill.  You 
have  friends  who  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you 
can  give  them  leave  to  be.  You  have  honor  and  esteem  from  all 
who  know  you ;  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree,  it  is  only  upon 
that  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen  out  with  God  and  the  whole 
world,  and  neither  to  care  for  yourself,  nor  any  thing  ebe,  after 
what  you  have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to  you,  and  your 
fondness  of  it  made  you  indifferent  to  every  thing  else.  But  this, 
I  doubt,  will  be  so  far  from  justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
your  fault,  as  well  as  your  misfortune,  G!od  Almighty  gave  you 
all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly  upon  one, 
and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is  this  his  feult  or  yours  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  very  unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very 
scornful  to  the  rest  of  the  world  1  is  it  not  to  say,  because  you 
have  lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  for  nothing  he 
has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  T  is  it  not  to  say,  since 
that  one  thing  is  gone  out  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it 
which  you  think  can  deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem?  A  friend 
makes  me  a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or  kind- 
ness cotJd  provide  ;  hut  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish  alone,  and, 
if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest ;  and 
though  he  sends  for  another  of  the  same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the 
table  in  a  rage,  and  say,  "  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and 
he  has  done  me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world."  Have  1  tea- 
son,  madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do!  or  would  it  become  me 
better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  rnore  of 
what  had  happened,  and  could  not  be  remedied  ? 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate  our  pas- 
sions ;  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  things  below ;  to  be 
thankful  for  the  possession,  and  patient  under  the  loss,  whenever 
He  who  gave  sh^  see  fit  to  take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness 
was  petimps  as  displeasing  to  God  before,  as  now  your  extreme 
affliction  is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment  for  youi 
faults  in  the  nrnnner  of  enjoying  what  you  had.  It  is  at  least 
pious  to  ascribe  all  the  iU  that  befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  ra 
ther  than  to  injustice  in  God.  And  it  becomes  us  letter  to  adore 
the  issues  of  his  providence  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  ;  for  submission  is  the  only  way  of  reasoning  between 
a  creature  and  its  Maker ;  and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the 
gi'eatest  duty  we  can  pretend  to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  aji- 
ply  to  all  our  misfortunes. 
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JOHN  ERYDEN.     1G30— 1700. 


JuHir  llRYDEN,  the  celebrated  English  poet,  was  born  in  Aldwinlile,  ii: 
Northamptonshico,  1631.  Ha  was  educated  in  Westminster  sehool,  and  in 
Trinity  G>llege,  Cambridge.  His  first  poem  tlial  attracted  notice  was  his 
Elanzas  on  Crcanwell's  death;  but  so  exceedingly  pliable  was  he,  that,  in  1660, 
he  tvrotB  a  CQugratulator)'  addreea  to  Charles  II.,  on  bis  resK>Fatiou  to  the 
Iht jne  of  his  anoestors.  But  this  did  not  « put  money  in  hia  purse,"  and  ha 
was  soon  obliged  to  betake  hitnself  to  what  was  then  a  more  proflcsble  de- 
partment of  poetry,  and  write  for  the  stage,  ■which  he  oontinned  to  do  for 
many  years.  In  these  literary  labors  he  debased  his  genius  m  an  extent  which 
no  "  circumatancos  of  the  times"  can  excuse,  bywriting  in  a  manner  aTid  style 
that  entirely  harmonized  with  the  licentious  spirit  and  taste  of  the  court  and 
age  of  Charles  II. 

In  i698  he  succeeded  Dayonanl  as  poet-laureate,  which  excited  the  envy 
of  those  who  aspired  to  the  same  royal  distinction.  The  most  powerful  of  hia 
enemies  were  die  Dulie  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  former 
of  whom  ridiculed  the  poet  In  that  well-known  feioe  called  "The  Kehearsal." 
In  return,  Dryden,  in  1681,  published  his  satire  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
perhaps  the  most  v^orous  as  well  as  the  most  popular  of  all  bis  poetical 
writings.  This  was  speedily  tbllowed  by  "The  Medal,"  a  bitter  lampoon 
on  Shaftesbtiry,  and  was  followed  up  the  next  year  by  "  Mac  Fleoltnoe," '  and 
the  second  part  of  •>  Absalom  and  AohilopheL"  These  were  all  most  bitter 
satires  upon  hia  personal  enemies,  Buckingham,  Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Set- 
tle, Shadwell,  and  others.  In  "  Absalom  and  Achilophel,"  Monmouth  figures 
under  the  former,  and  Shaitesbury  under  the  latter  name. 

After  the  Booeasion  of  James,  (1685,)  when  Popery  became  the  chief  quali- 
fiearion  for  court  favor,  Dryden  renounced  Protestantism  and  turned  Papist. 
He  gained  but  little  by  it,  thougli  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Bomisti  faith  in 
"Tlie  Hind  and  the  Panthei,"!'  In  1689,  one  year  after  the  abdication  of 
James,  he  would  not  take  (he  required  oaths  to  the  govermnent  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  was  therefbre  compelled  to  resign  his  ofHce  of  poet-laureate, 
whicli,  with  a  salary  increased  to  £300,  was  conferred  on  Thomas  Shadwell, 
whom  Dryden  thus  satirized  in  hia  "Mao  Flecknoe;" 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 

But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  aenae. 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fell. 

Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 

But  Shadweli's  genuine  night  adtnita  no  day.' 
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The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  tlie  translation  of  Juvenal  and 
Perseus,  and  of  the  jEiieid,  b^  which  he  is  more  known  than  by  any  of  hit 
original  poetry,  if  we  except  the  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  lip 
"  finished  at  one  sitting,"  as  he  himself  said,  while  he  was  enftaged  in  tmns 
lating  the  Mantuanbard.  This  ode  ranks  among  the  beat  lyrical  pieces  in  ou( 
language  j  but  it  contains  some  licentiousneaa  of  imagery  and  description 
which  jusUy  detracts  from  its  general  popularity.  Hia  last  work  was  a 
Masque,  composed  about  three  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
tlie  ist  of  May,  1700.    He  was  buried  in  Weslmioster  Abbey. 

The  character  of  Dryden  is  not  snoh  as  to  command  our  respect  or  esteem 
Ho  seems  to  haTB  liad  no  sound  principles,  either  in  morals  or  in  religion. 
His  movements  were  those  of  the  weathercock,  showing  the  current  of  the 
popular  breeze.  He  wrote  for  [he  day,  and  he  had  his  reward, — popularity 
for  the  time,  but  oompai-ative  neglect  with  posterity.  As  a  poet  he  cannot  lake 
tank  in  the  first  class.  A  writer  in  the  Retrospective  Beview'  very  justly  re- 
macks,  that  "it  is  well  that  his  fame  has  become  a  settled  conviction  in  the 
public  mind,  for  were  a  man  casually  called  upon  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
position,  though  secure  of  ultimate  victory,  he  would  find  the  task  not  lUien- 
cumtrered  with  difiiouUy — he  could  not  appeal  to  any  particular  work,  as 
being  universally  read,  and  as  universally  admired  and  approved.  His  trans- 
lations, it  is  ttue,  are  apirited,  and  convey  all,  and  frequently  more  than  the 
writer's  msanii^;  but  tlien,  he  has  taken  improper  liberties  with  his  author, 
and  fills  tlie  mind  of  the  reader  Willi  emotions  of  a  different  character  than 
wouhi  be  produced  by  the  original.  Thau  his  plays  are  bombastic,  and  as  a 
proof  of  their  worthiessness,  it  maybe  alleged  they  are  foi^lten.  His  febies, 
his  odes,  his  tales,  his  satires  remain;  all  of  which,  it  is  clear,  on  the  reading, 
could  only  be  written  by  a  man  of  gigantic  genius,  but  are,  as  wholes,  from  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  occasional  nature  of  many,  and  from  the  imperfections 
of  haste  and  carelessness,  fiir  from  being  Eunong  the  choice  lavorites  of  the 

To  diesB  remarks  maybe  added  the  discriminating  criticism  of  Campbell;' 
"  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  character.  His  strong  judgment  gave 
force  as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy;  and  his  harmony  is  generally 
the  echo  of  solid  thoughts.  But  he  was  not  gifted  with  intense  or  lofly  sen 
sibility;  on  the  contrary,  the  grosser  any  idea  is,  ihe  happier  he  seems  K 
CKpatiate  upon  it  The  transports  of  the  heart,  and  the  deep  and  varied 
delineations  of  the  passions,  are  strangers  lo  his  poetry.  He  could  describ* 
character  in  the  abstract,  but  could  not  embody  it  in  the  drama,  lor  lie  entered 
into  character  more  from  clear  perception  than  fervid  sympatliy.  Tliis  greal 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Nine  was  not  a  confessor  to  tlie  finer  secrets  of  the  hu 
man  breast.  Had  the  anljject  of  Eloisa  fellen  into  his  hands,  he  would  have 
left  but  a  coarse  draft  of  her  passion." 

Such,  I  think,  is  a  feir  view  of  Kryden's  potidcal  character.  True,  Gray 
in  his  "Progress  of  Pnesy,"  alludes  to  "  the  statelymarch  and  sounding  energ] 
of  his  rhymes;"  andtheae  qualities  they  certainly  possess:  and  the  same  fes 
tidious  critic  has  justly  immortalized  the  "  thoi^hta  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  burn,"  in  his  celebrated  lyric,  "Alexander's  Feast"  But  after  all,  he 
possesses  in  a  sl^ht  degree,  comparatively,  those  great  qualities  which  make 
the  true  poet — imagination — fancy — invention — pathos — sublimity.  That  he 
might  have  done  better  than  he  has,  I  have  not  tlie  least  doubt  Henoe,  his 
ease  reads  a  most  instructive  lesson  to  men  of  intellect.     Endowed  with  ab^- 
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lidaa  of  ihe  higheet  order,  he  was  cleatly  capable  of  ptoduoing  suoli  works  as 
posterity  wouid  "not  willinglj'  let  die."  But  instead  of  spending  his  mighty 
strei^tli  upon  tliose  principles  of  immutable  trutb  and  of  imivetsal  human 
nature,  which  will  ever  find  a  cesponee  in  llie  human  heart  aa  long  as  there 
are  hearts  to  feel ;  he  wasted  his  time  and  debased  his  genius,  by  wiitjiig  ton 
much  upon  subjects  of  merely  temporal  interest,  and  in  Bach  a  manner  as  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  corrupt  sentiments  and  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  age. 
When  will  men  of  genius,  capable  of  exerting  a  mighty  influenoe  for  good, 
for  all  coming  time,  learn  to  trample  under  their  feet  the  false  and  debasing 
sentimenis,  dishonoring  to  G!od  and  degrading  to  man,  that  exist  around  thtirn, 
and  rise  to  immortality  by  die  only  sure  paths, — virtue  and  truth!' 

ODE    TO    THE    MEMORY    OP    MRS.  ANNE    KILLEGREW. 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  slues, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluok'd  from  ParEidisc, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
lUoh  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighboring  star, 
Thou  toU'et  above  us,  in  thy  wandering  race. 

Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 

Mov'st  widi  tlie  heavemmiyestiG  pace ; 

Or,  caird  to  mote  superior  bliss, 
Thou  tcead'st,  with  setaphims,  the  Tast  abysa ; 
Whatever  happy  legion  is  thy  place. 
Cease  thy  celesfel  aoi^  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  (br  hymns  divine, 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  reliearse, 

In  no  ^noble  verse ; 
But  Buoh  as  tliine  own  voice  did  practise  here, 
When  Ihy  firat-iiuita  of  poea/  were  given ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  tiiere ; 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good ; 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood : 
So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  ttmefiil  strain. 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  fbrm'd  at  first  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll, 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 

If  BO,  then  cease  thy  fl^ht,  0  heaven-born  mind  \ 

Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore : 

Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fiiirer  mansion  find 
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O  gracious  Gddl  liow  fiir  haTB  we 
Proraiied  thy  heavenly  gill  of  poesy  1 
Made  piosdlute  and  profligate  tbe  Muse, 
Debased  to  eacli  obscene  aad  impious  use, 
Wiiose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love! 
0  wretched  we  1  wliy  were  we  hurried  down 

Tliia  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own,) 

T'  increase  the  steaming  ordnres  of  the  stags  ! 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fall  ? 
Let  this  thy  Testal,  Heaven,  atona  for  all ; 


When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat,  ' 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  Eite ; 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep; 
The  EEicred  poets  first  shall  bear  the  sound. 

And  foremost  ftom  the  tomb  shall  bound, 

For  they  ate  cover'd  witli  the  lightest  ground ; 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigor,  on  ihe  wing, 
like  mountain  larta,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
Tliere  thou,  sweet  saint,  beibro  the  quire  shall  go, 
As  liBibinget  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  liast  learnt  below. 
ON   MIL  JON. 
Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  boFn, 
Greece,  Italy,  anil  England  did  adotn. 
The  first  in  lofliness  of  thought  sutpasa'd  j 
The  nait  hi  m^esty;  in  hodi  the  last 
TliB  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  die  other  two. 

VENI    CREATOR    HPIRITUS,' 
Paraphrased  from  the  Latia  Hymit, 
Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 
The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 


temples  worthy  thee. 
[Created  light, 
promised  Paraclete  i* 
lunt,  thrice  holy  fire, 
th  heavenly  love  inspire ; 
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ConiB,  and  thy  snored  unction  Ifring 

To  sanctify  ua,  while  we  sing. 

PlenteouH  of  grace,  descend  flom  high, 

Rioii  in  Oiy  sevenibld  energy! 

Thou  strength  of  his  Almightjr  hand, 

WhOBB  power  does  heaven  and  eaith  command. 

Prooeediag  Spiril,  onr  defence, 

Who  dose  the  gift  of  tongues  dispense, 

And  ccown'st  thy  gift  with  eloquenoa ! 

KeBtie  and  purge  our  eaidily  parts; 

But  oh,  infiame  and  fire  oiur  hearts ! 

Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control. 

Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul; 

And  when  rebellicras  ihey  ate  grown. 

Then  lay  thy  hand,  and  liold  tliem  down. 

Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe. 

And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 

And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray, 

Ptoleot  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Male  us  eternal  truths  receive, 

And  practise  all  that  we  believe: 

Give  us  thyseli;  that  we  may  see 

The  Father,  and  tlie  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  £ime, 

Attend  the  Alm%hly  Father's  name ; 

The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 

Who  Ibr  lost  man's  redemption  died  : 

And  equal  adoration  be, 

Eternal  Paiaclele,  to  thee. 

ENJOYMENT    OF    THE    PRESENT    HOUR   HEOOMMENPED. 

Itralated  from  Haiace. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 

And  put  ilout  of  Foitune's  power: 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  ruiuiing  stream, 

Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low. 
And  always  in  extreme. 

Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 

It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 

Anon  it  litis  alofl  the  head, 
And  bears  down  all  bejbre  it  with  impetuous  ibrcs  j 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down ; 
Sheep  and  tlieir  folds  together  drown ; 

Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne ; 

And  rooks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn; 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scatter'd  honors  mourn. 
Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own; 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 
To-moirow  do  thy  wm:sl,  for  I  have  lived  to-day. 

Be  fait  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  have  possess'd,  in  spile  of  fate,  are  mine. 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  boat. 
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Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man,  hot  slave,  oppress, 

Proud  of  her  office  to  desti-oy, 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless ; 

Still  various,  and  inconstant  still, 

But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  Bii'ife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  Idnd ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  slay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away: 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  qnietly  resign'd ; 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 
And  virtue,  tliough  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm 
What  is't  TO  me, 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea, 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
Far  his  ill-gotten  gain ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear, 
Wliile  the  debaSng  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose. 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar: 
And  runnit^  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safely  seek, 
Wiiliin  some  little  winding  creek, 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 
The  prose  of  Drydeii,  however,  is  superior  to  hia  poetiy,  and  lichly  deserves 
Hi!  the  commendation  it  has  received.     His  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  eloquent. 
"  No  writer,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  seems  to  have  studied  the  genius  of 
our  language  with  happier  success.    If  in  elegance  and  grammatical  preci. 
sion  he  has  since  been  exoeeded,  to  none  need  he  give  way,  in  point  of  vigor, 
variety,  richness,  and  spirit"    His  chief  prose  oorapoations  are  his  "  Essay  on 
Satire,"  his  Profeces,  and  hia  "Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry."    Of  the  lalter.Dr. 
Johnson  says,  that  it  "  was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of 
writing.     His  portraits  of  the  English  dramatists  are  wrot^ht  widi  great  spirit 
and  diligance.     The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand  aa  a  perpetual  tnodel 
of  encomiastic  criticism ;  being  lofty  without  exaggeration.    In  a  few  lines  is 
exhibited  a  cliaractec  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension  and  so  curious  in  its 
limitations,  diat  iKttliing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor  can  tue 
edirara  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all  then:  erauladon  and  reverence, 
boast  of  much  more  than  of  having  difliised  and  paraphrased  Ibis  epitome  of 
excellence, — of  having  changed  Dryden's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value 
though  of  greater  bulk."' 
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To  liegin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man,  who,  of 
all  modem,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  stiil  present 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily  :  when  he 
describes  any  thing,  you  moie  than  see  it — you  feel  it  too.  Those 
who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning-,  give  him  tbe  greater 
commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  (he 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  hs  looked  inwards,  and  found 
her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  he  so,  I 
should  do  Lim  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind. He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  degenerat- 
ing into  cleiiches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is 
always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him  ;  no 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then 
raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets. 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  that 
there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would 
produce  it  much  better  done  in  Shakspeare;  and  however  others 
are  now  generally  preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he 
lived,  which  bad  contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonson, 
never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem ;  and  in  the  last  king's 
court,  wlien  Ben's  reputation  was  at  highest.  Sir  John  SuckUng, 
and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare 
far  above  him. 

BEN  JONSON. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived,  if  we  look 
iijion  him  while  he  was  himself,  (for  his  last  plays  were  but  his 
dotages,)  I  think  him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which 
any  theatre  ever  had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself,  as 
well  as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he 
was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  woiks  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter. 
Wit,  and  kinguage,  and  humor,  also  in  some  measure,  we  had  be- 
fore him ;  but  something  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he 
came.  He  managed  his  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any  who 
preceded  hira.  You  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his 
scenes,  or  endeavoring  to  move  the  passions ;  his  gfenius  was  too 
Bullen  and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully,  especially  when  he  knew 
he  came  after  those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  a  height. 
Humor  was  his  proper  sphere  ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to 
represent  mechanic  people.  He  was  deeply  conversant  in  the 
ancients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from 
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them ;  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  histonan  among  the  Roman  au- 
thors of  those  limes,  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  Sejanus  and 
CafiUne.  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly,  that  one  may 
see  he  fears  not  to  he  taxed  by  any  law.  He  inrades  authors  hka 
a  monarch  ;  and  what  would  he  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory 
in  him.  With  the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represents  old 
Rome  to  us,  in  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  tlmt  if  one  of 
their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  tra.gedies,  we  had  seen  less 
of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his  language,  'twas 
tha.t  he  weaTed  it  too  closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  es- 
pecially :  perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our 
tongue,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated  almost  as  much 
Latin  as  he  found  them ;  wherein,  though  he  learnedly  followed 
their  language,  he  did  not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours. 
If  I  would  compare  him  with  Shatspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater  wit. 
Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  fether  of  our  dramatic  poets  :  Jon- 
son  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing:  I  admire 
him,  but  I  love  Shakspeare. 


In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I 
hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held 
Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil.  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 
sense,  learned  in  all  sciences,  and  therefore  speaks  properly  on 
all  subjects.  As  he  knew  wimt  to  say,  so  he  knows  also  when  to 
leave  off;  a  continence  which  is  practised  hy  few  writers,  and 
scarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.  One 
of  our  kte  great  poets>  is  sunk  in  his  reputation,  because  he  could 
never  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way  ;  but  swept,  Uke 
a  drag-net,  great  and  small.  There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the 
dishes  were  ill-sorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  sweet-meats  for  boys 
and  women,  hut  little  of  solid  meat  for  men.  AU  this  proceeded 
not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  hut  of  judgment.  Neither  did 
he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets, 
but  only  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writing ;  and  perhaps 
knew  it  was  a  fauh,  but  hoped  the  reader  would  not  find  it.  For 
this  reason,  though  he  must  always  he  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is 
no  longer  esteemed  a  good  writer ;  and  for  ten  impressions,  which 
his  works  have  had  in  so  many  successive  years,  yet  at  present  a 
hundred  books  are  scarcely  purchased  once  a  twelve-month ;  for, 
as  my  last  Lord  Rochester  said,  though  somewhat  profanely.  Not 
being  of  God,  he  could  not  stand. 

Chaucer  followed  nature  everywhere ;  but  was  never  so  holii 
to  go  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great  difference  of  being  poeta, 
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and  nimis  poela,'  if  we  may  believe  Catuilus,  as  much  as  betwixl 
a  modest  behavior^nd  affectation.  The  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  con- 
fess, is  not  harmonious  to  us ;  hut  it  is  hke  the  eloquence  of  one 
whom  Tacitus  commends — it  was  aurilms  istius  temporis  accom- 
modala."  They  who  lived  with  him  and  sometime  after  him, 
thought  it  musical,  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our  judgment,  if 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and  Gower,  his  contem- 
poraries :  there  is  the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which 
is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect.  It  is  true,  I  cannot 
go  so  far  as  he  who  published  the  last  edition  of  him ;"  for  he 
would  make  us  believe  the  fauU  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  nine.  Bui 
this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting  ;  it  is  so  gross  and  obvious  an 
error,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  ^veyy  thing  but  mat- 
ters of  feith  and  revelation)  must  convince  the  reader,  that  equa- 
lity of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either 
not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are 
lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and 
which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otiierwise.'  We  can  only  say, 
that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is 
brought  to  perfection  at  the  first.  We  must  be  children,  before 
we  grow  men.  There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time  a 
Lucilius  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace,  Even  after 
Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before 
Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being ;  and  our  numbers  were  in 
their  noQage  till  these  last  appeared. 

THE   HEATHEN — REASON   AND   REVELATION. 

It  has  always  been  my  thought,  that  heathens  who  never  did, 
nor  without  miracle  could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in 
a  possibility  of  salvation.  Neither  will  it  enter  easily  into  my  be- 
lief, that  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  the  whole  world,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  everlasting  punishment,  for  want  of  that  revelation, 
which  was  confined  to  so  small  a  spot  of  ground  as  that  of  Pales- 
line.  Among  the  sons  of  Noah  we  read  of  one  only  who  was  ac- 
cursed ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the  ripeness  of  lime  was  reserved  for 
Japhet,  (of  whose  progeny  we  are,)  it  seems  unaccountable  to  me, 
why  so  many  generations  of  the  same  o^pring  as  preceded  our 
Saviour  in  the  flesh,  should  be  all  involved  in  i 
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demnation,  and  yet  that  their  posterity  should  be  entitled  to  the 
hopes  of  salvation  :  as  if  a  bill  of  exclusion  had  passed  only  on 
the  fathers,  which  debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession. 
Ct  that  so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over  to  hell,  and  so 
many  reserved  for  heaven,  and  that  the  devil  had  the  first  choice, 
and  God  the  next.  Truly,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  revealed 
religion  which  was  taught  by  Noah  to  all  his  sons,  might  continue 
for  some  ages  in  the  whole  posterity.  That  afterwards  it  was 
included  wholly  in  the  family  of  Sem,  is  manifest ;  but  when  the 
progenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet  swarmed  into  colonies,  and  those 
colonies  were  subdivided  into  many  others,  in  "rgcess  of  time 
their  descendants  lost  by  little  and  little  the  primtti^B  and  purer 
rites  of  divine  worship,  retaining'  only  the  notion  of  one  deity;  to 
which  succeeding  generations  added  others,  for  men  took  their 
degrees  in  those  ages  from  conquerors  to  gods.  Revelation  being 
thus  eclipsed  to  almost  all  mankind,  the  light  of  nature,  as  the  next 
in  dignity,  was  substituted ;  and  that  is  it  which  Si.  Paul  con- 
cludes to  be  the  rule  of  the  heathens,  and  by  which  they  are  here- 
after to  be  judged.  If  my  supposition  be  true,  then  the  conse- 
quence which  I  have  assumed  in  ray  poem  may  be  also  true ; 
namely,  that  Deism,  or  the  principles  of  natui'ai  worship,  are  only 
the  faint  remnants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  in  the  pos- 
terity of  Noah :  and  that  our  modern  philosophers,  nay,  and  some 
of  our  philosophizing  divines,  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties 
of  our  souls,  when  they  have  maintained  that,  by  their  force,  man- 
kind has  been  able  to  find  out  that  there  is  one  supreme  agent  or 
intellectual  being,  which  we  caD  God :  that  praise  and  prayer  are 
his  due  worship  ;  and  the  rest  of  those  deducements,  whicli  I  am 
confident  are  the  remote  effects  of  rei^elation,  and  unattainable  by 
our  discourse ;  I  mean  as  simply  considered,  and  without  the  bene- 
fit of  divine  illumination.  So  that  we  have  not  lifted  up  ourselves 
to  God,  by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  reason,  but  he  has  been  pleased 
to  descend  to  us  ;  and  what  Socrates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ, 
and  the  rest  of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  nations,  is  all 
-  no  more  than  the  twihght  of  revelation,  after  the  sun  of  it  was  set 
in  the  race  of  Noah.  That  there  is  something  above  us,  some 
principle  of  motion,  our  reason  can  apprehend,  though  it  cannot 
discover  what  it  is  by  its  own  virtue.  And  indeed  it  is  very  im 
probable,  that  we,  who  by  the  strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter 
into  the  knowledge  of  any  Being,  not  so  much  as  of  our  ow!!, 
should  be  able  to  find  out,  by  them,  that  supreme  nature,  which 
we  cannot  otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite ;  as  if  in- 
finite were  definable,  or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  under- 
standing. They  who  would  prove  religion  by  reason,  do  but 
weaken  the  cause  which  they  endeavor  to  support :  it  is  to  take 
away  the  pillars  from  our  faith,  and  to  prop  it  only  with  a  twig'; 
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it  IS  to  design  a  tower  like  tliat  of  Babel,  which,  if  it  were  possible, 
as  it  is  not,  to  reach  hoavon,  would  come  to  nothing  hy  the  confu- 
sion of  the  workmen.  For  every  man  is  building  a  several  way ; 
itnpotently  conceited  of  his  own  model  and  his  own  materials : 
reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at  a  loss  ;  and  of  necessity 
it  must  so  come  to  pass,  while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is 
not  its  proper  object.  Let  us  be  content  at  last  to  know  God  by 
his  own  methods ;  at  least,  so  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures :  to  apprehend  them  to  he 
the  word  of  God,  is  ail  our  reason  has  to  do  ;  for  all  beyond  it  is 
the  work  of  faith,  which  is  the  seal  of  heaven  impressed  upon 
our  human  understanding. 


JOHN  LOCKE.     1632—1704. 


John  Lockk,  the  eminenl  philoaopliioal  writer,  was  torn  at  Wtington,  in 
Somemetsliire,  on  theS9th  of  August,  1632.  He  was  edueaced  at  Weslniiiislet 
Bchool,  and  at  die  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
^plied.  himself  with,  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  classical  literature,  and 
to  the  philosophical  works  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  He  made  choice  of  medi- 
cine as  a  piofession,  and  afler  taking  his  degrees  in  the  arts,  he  pcactised  for 
a  short  time  in  the  university.  But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  it 
rrem  the  weaknesa  of  his  oonatitution. 

In  1334  he  visited  Berlin,  as  secretary  to  the  Enghsh  minister ;  but  afler 
a  yeai  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  widi  Lord 
Ashley,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  accepted  his  invitation  to 
reside  in  his  house ;  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  day.  Here  he  drew  up  a  constitution  for  the  government  of 
South  Carolina,  which  province  had  been  granted  hy  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Asli- 
ley,  with  seven  others.'  In  1670  he  commenced  bis  investigations  in  mets- 
physioal  philosophy,  and  laid  (he  plan  of  that  great  work,  his  >'  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding."  In  1675,  being  apprehensive  of  consumption,  Locke 
wont  to  Montpelier,  in  Pnuice,  and  after  residing  there  four  years,  he  was 
invited  to  England  by  die  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  restored  to  favor 
and  appointed  president  of  Uie  new  council.  But  this  prosperity  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for  in  108S  the  earl  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a 
prosecution  for  high  treason.  Locke  folkiwed  his  patron,  where,  even  alter 
his  death,  he  continued  to  reside,  for  the  hostility  felt  towards  Shaftesbury  was 
transferred  to  Locke,  On  the  Revolution  of  16S8,  he  returned  witii  the  fleet 
Jiat  brought  over  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  accepted  tlie  offer  of  apartments 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham,  in  Galas,  in  Essei,  where  he 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  it  mostly  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  died  on  the  SSlh  of  October,  1704. 
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The  grcal  work  of  I^ke,  and  thai  which  has  immoilalized  hia  name,  is 
(1.)  his  "Essay  ooncevning  Human  Understanding."  It  applies  the  Baconian 
[nethod  of  obaervatiOD  and  experience  to  establish  a  theory  of  human  know 
leJgB,  showing  that  we  have  no  innate  ideasi  thai  the  only  EOuroe  of  oui 
Iinowledge  is  experistice;  that  this  experience  is  twofold,  eiflier  internal  or 
external,  aooordiug  as  it  is  employed  abont  sensible  objects  or  tlie  operations 
of  our  minds ;  and  hence  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  ideas, — ideas  of  Eensa- 
tion,  and  ideas  of  reflection.  These  positions,  with  many  others  collateral  and 
connected,  this  great  work  eslablisheB  on  a  Irasis  that  can  never  be  shaken.' 

His  other  works,  scarcely  inferior  in  value  and  importance  to  his  "  Essay," 
are,  (2.)  "On  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  published  in  1805.  ITiis 
was  intended  to  aid  the  reigning  monarch,  William  IIIt  in  his  design  to  recon- 
cile Emd  unite  all  sects  of  profesang  Christians ;  and  accordingly,  the  object  of 
the  tract  was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting  views  of  rel^on, 
■wets  the  points  of  belief  common  to  all.  (3.)  "Letters  on  Toleration." 
(4.)  "Two  Treatises  on  Civil  Government,"  in  defence  of  the  Revolution, 
and  in  answer  to  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  king,  who  called  the  existing 
government  a  usurpation.  In  this  he  maintains  conclusively,  that  tlie  legiti- 
macy of  a  government  depends  solely  and  ultimately  on  the  popular  sanction, 
or  the  consent  of  men,  making  use  of  their  reason,  to  unite  and  form  soc'eties. 
(5.)  "Thoughts  on  Education."  (6.)  "A  Discourse  on  JTiracles."  (7.)'-iara.- 
phrases,  with  notes,  of  tlie  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  tc«ether  wifli,  (8.)  an  «  Essay 
for  the  Understanding  of  Sl  Paul's  Epistles,  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himselE" 
To  these  were  added  many  mirior  treatises,  with  that  most  useful  book,  enti- 
tled "A  New  Method  of  a  Common-Place  Book." 

As  to  the  style  of  Locke,  Dr.  Drake  makes  the  following  just  remarks : 
"  The  diction  he  has  adopted  is,  in  general,  such  as  does  honor  to  his  judg- 
ment. Relinquishii^  ornament  and  studied  cadences,  he  is  merely  solicitous 
to  convey  his  ideas  with  perspicuity  and  precision.  No  aftectation,  no  con- 
ceits, no  daring  metaphors  or  inverted  periods,  disfigure  his  pages;  all  is  clear, 
easy,  and  natural,  exhibiting  a  plain  and  ample  style  accommodated  to  the 
purposes  of  philosophy." 

As  to  his  personal  character,  it  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  opuiions, 
political,  moral,  anji  religious,  which  lie  so  zealously  and  so  ably  advocated. 
A  more  happy  combination  of  the  Christian,  tlie  gentleman,  aad  the  scholar, 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  exhibited  than  in  the  person  of  this  distinguished 
philosopher.  While  his  talents  were  devoted  to  wotka  which  lake  the  highest 
rank  in  English  Utei-atuie,  his  pure  and  virtuous  life  gave  flie  most  satislactory 
proof  of  the  practical  eflicacy  of  a  piety,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  clearly  proved 
by  his  efforts  to  show  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  system  are  reconcilable 


We  are  born  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  almost  of  a 
hiiig,  such  at  least  as  would  cariyus  farther  than  can  be  eas 
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imagined  ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers  whioli  gives 
us  ^ility  and  skill  in  any  thing,  aud  leads  us  towards  perfection. 
A  middle-aged  plooghman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  to  the 
carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be  as  well 
proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  any 
way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fingers  of  a 
musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains,  into 
regular  and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and 
they  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  produce  hke  motions  in  the  mem- 
bers not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time  and  long 
practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  in- 
credible and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and 
tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to  !  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all 
manual  arts  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  very  account,  they  give 
money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the  reach 
and  almost  the  conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing 
but  the  mere  effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whose  bodies  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice  makes  it 
what  it  is ;  and  most  even  of  those  excellencies  which  are  looked 
on  as  natural  endowments,  'will  be  found,  when  examined  into 
more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to 
that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  remarked  for 
pleasantness  in  raillery,  others  for  apologues  and  apposite  divert- 
ing stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  eifect  of  pure  nature, 
and  that  the  rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  ne^fer  purposely  set  themselves  to  the 
study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first 
some  lucky  hit  which  took  with  somebody,  and  gained  him  com- 
mendation, encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inchned  his  thoughts  and 
endeavors  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility  in  it 
without  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature, 
which  was  much  more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not 
deny  that  natural  disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ; 
but  that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and  it 
is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is 
buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of 
improvement.  We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are 
very  different,  even  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in 
the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different  genius  and  turn  in  their 
ways  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in 
the  city  were  bom  with  different  parts  from  those  who  were  bred 
at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 
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To  what  purpose  «1I  this,  but  to  sJiow  that  the  differenoo,  so 
observable  in  men's  understandings  and  parts,  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  the  natural  faculties  as  acquired  habits?  He  would 
be  laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
country  hedger,  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will  not  have  much  better 
success  who  shall  endeavor  at  that  age  to  make  a  man  reason  well, 
or  speak  handsomely,  who  has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you 
should  lay  before  him  a  coLlectioa  of  aU  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  or 
layiug  them  up  in  his  memory ;  practice  must  settle  the  habit  of 
doing,  wilhout  reflecting  on  the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope 
to  make  a  good  painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker, 
or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  rlghl 
reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  understand 
ings,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  right  use  of 
Iheii  own  miods,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid 
upon  nature,  and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We  see 
men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a  bargain, 
who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about  matters  of  religion,  app'^ar 
perfectly  stupid. 


The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  knowledge,  if 
not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hinderance  to  it.  It  still  presses 
into  farther  discoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety 
of  knowledge,  and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on  what 
is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is 
yet  out  of  sigh  H  h  d  p  h  1  country  may  bo 
able,  from  the  11       g  1  how  the  parts  lie, 

and  may  be  abl  loo     d        p  f  here  a  mountain 

and  there  a  pla      h  m  ras        d   h  r ;  woodland  in 

one  part  and  an    h         S     h      p    ficial  ideas  and 

observations  as   h       h        y     H  =  1'  P        °^^^  ^' !  '>"*  the 

morii  useful  ob  f    h  1    pi  mals,  and  inha- 

bitants, with  tl  al  and  prop  lust  necessarily 

escape  him;  a  d     is      H  m  di  the  rich  mines 

without  some  dggN  milylds  her  treasures 

and  jewels  in        ky  gr       d      If   I      m  b    knotty,  and  the 

sense  lies  deep    h  d  d  b    kl    to  it,  and  stick 

upon  it  with  lab         d   1        1         d    1  mplation,  and  not 

'eave  it  until  it  h  d  1      d  ffi     1         d  git  possession  of 

truth.     But  here,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme  ; 
a  man  murt  not  stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  myste- 
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ries  of  science  in  every  trivial  question  or  scruple  that  he  may 
raise.  Hd  that  will  stand  to  pick  «p  and  examine  every  pebble 
ihat  comes  in  his  wray,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched  and  laden 
with  jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are 
not  the  belter  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  difficulty,  but 
their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency, 
insignificant  observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes ; 
and  those  that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  towards  further 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though  they  stop 
our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

IMFOHTANCB    OF    MORAL    EDITCATION. 

Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught  during  the 
(ender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is  certain  ;  it  should  be 
one  who  thinks  Latin  and  languages  the  least  part  of  education  ; 
one  who,  knowing  how  much  virtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language,  makes  it  his 
chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give  that  a 
right  disposition ;  which,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  rest  should  be 
neglected,  would  in  du  p    d  11  h  nd  wh    1     f 

it  be  not  got,  and  settled  k    p        Had  h  b  ts — 

languages,  and  scienc  d    11    h       h  mpl  1 

education,  will  betonpp        b  athw 

dangerous  man.' 

THE  RIGHT     MFR   VE    ENT  H  ST  R 

The  stories  of  Alexa  A         dCs        fhhhy 
us  in  the  art  of  living       11       d  f        h        w  1      b  f 

wisdom  and  prudence  b    p    f       d       h    h 

tory  of  Robin  Hood,  or  h  &  n  "ft 
but  history  is  very  useful,  and  very  ins 
if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of  being  an  historian,  it  is  a 
very  empty  thing ;  and  he  that  can  tell  all  the  particulars  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any  other 
use  of  them,  nmy  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a  good  memory,  and 
with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas  tales. 
And,  which  is  worse,  the  greatest  part  of  history  being  made  up 
i  and  conquests,  and  their  style,  especially  the  Romans, 
f  of  valor  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue,  we  are  in 

thai  of  thB  achootoasWr.  It  Ib  powerfol  already.    WiiiH  would  It  be  It  In  overy  one  ot  ll.ofe  bMiooI- 
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danger  to  be  misled  bj  the  general  current  and  biiainess  of  his- 
tory ;  and,  looking  on  Alexander  and  CjBsar,  and  such-like  heroes, 
as  the  highest  instances  of  human  greatness,  because  they  each 
of  them  caused  the  death  of  seTeral  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
ihe  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a  great  part  of  the 
earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
countries — we  are  apt  to  make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief 
marks  and  very  essence  of  human  greatness.  And  if  civil  history 
be  a  great  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  thus  useless,  curiona 
and  ditBcult  inquirings  in  antiquity  are  much  more  so;  and  the 
exact  dimensions  of  the  Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitol,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  and  Roman  marriages,  or  who  it  was  thai 
first  coined  money ;  these,  I  confess,  set  a  man  well  off  in  the 
world,  especially  amongst  the  learned,  but  set  him  very  httlc  on  in 
his  way.  *  * 

I  shall  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and  (hat  is,  that 
whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history  from  our  study  as  a 
useless  part,  as  certainly  it  is  where  it  is  read  only  as  a  tale  that 
is  told  ;  here,  on  the  other  side,  I  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath 
well  settled  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and  knows  how- 
to  make  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of  men,  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  studies  he  can  apply  himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  pic- 
ture of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think 
of  men  as  they  are.  There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  and 
find  from  what  slight  and  sometimes  shameful  occasions  some  of 
them  have  taken  their  rise,  which  yet  afterwards  have  had  great 
authority,  and  passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and  borne 
down  all  before  them.  There,  also,  one  may  learn  great  and 
useful  instructions  of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats 
and  rogueries  of  the  world,  with  many  more  advantages  which  [ 
shall  not  here  enumerate. 


The  great  division  among  Christians  is  about  opinions.  Every 
sect  has  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is  called  Orthodoxy ;  and  he  that 
professes  his  assent  to  them,  though  with  an  implicit  faith,  and 
without  examining,  is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation.  But 
if  he  examines,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one  of  them,  he  is 
presently  suspected  of  heresy  ;  and  if  he  oppose  them  or  hold  the 
contrary,  he  is  presently  condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and 
in  the  sure  way  to  perdition.  Of  this,  one  may  say,  that  there  is 
nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines,  and  upor 
a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a  truth,  has  done  his  duty 
more  than  he  who  embraces  the  profession  [for  the  truths  them- 
selves he  does  not  embrace)  of  the  truth,  without  having  examined 
wliether  it  be  true  or  no.     And  he  that  has'done  his  duty  aceord- 
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mg  to  tho  best  of  ]iis  ability,  is  certainly  more  in  the  way  to  hea- 
ven than  he  who  has  done  nothing  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  to 
search  after  truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  thoug'h 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid  a  more  acceptabie 
obedenc  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  than  he  that  has  not  searched 
at  all  but  professes  to  have  found  truth,  when  he  has  neither 
searched  nor  fo  md  it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any 
church  n  ll  e  lump,  without  examining  them,  has  truly  neither 
searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only  found  those  that  he 
th  nks  1  ave  found  truth,  and  so  receives  what  they  say  with  an 
npl  c  t  fa  th  and  so  pays  them  the  homag^e  that  is  due  only  to 
(jod,  who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  In  this  way  the  seve- 
ral churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opinions  are  pre- 
ferred to  hfe,  and  orthodoxy  is  that  which  they  are  concerned  for, 
and  not  morals)  put  the  terms  of  salvation  on  that  which  the  Author 
of  our  salvation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  believing  of  a  collec- 
tion of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called  and  esteemed  funda- 
mental articles,  because  it  has  pleased  the  compilers  to  put  them 
into  their  confession  of  faith,  is  made  the  condition  of  salvation. 


If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy  our  health,  we  labor  for  a 
thing  that  will  he  useless  in  our  hands ;  and  if,  hy  harassing  our 
bodies,  {though  with  a  design  to  render  ourselves  more  useful,)  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  thai 
good  we  might  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which  God  thought 
sufficient  for  us,  by  having  denied  us  the  strength  to  improve  it 
to  that  pilch  which  nien  of  stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to,  we 
rob  God  of  so  much  service,  and  our  neighbor  of  all  that  help 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  with  moderate  knowledge,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  sinks  his  vessel  hy  overload- 
ing it,  though  it  be  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  will 
give  his  owner  hut  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage. 


ROBERT  SOUTH,     1633— 171G, 

Dtt.  RuBEBT  SoDTH,  a  divine  Relebrated  for  Ilia  wit  as  well  as  his  learning 
w»s  bom  Bl  Haclitie)-,  in  Middlbsei,  in  1633,  being  the  son  of  a  London  mer- 
chant. Hb  entered  Westminster  aoliool,  under  Dr.  Busby,  in  1647,  Jtnd  on  the 
day  or  die  execution  of  Charles  I.,  (January  30, 1649,)  he  read  the  lalm  prayers 
in  the  sctiool,  and  prayed  for  his  majesty  by  name;  apparently  an  iudicalion 
Ihal  even  then  he  had  embraoed  those  principles  of  atlachmenl  to  the  estab- 
iisted  form  of  governineni,  ui  church  and  state,  of  which  he  was  llirough  all 
his  life  a  moGt  strenuous  and  able  champion.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  for  in- 
stance, he  maintains  tnat  "kings  are  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  sa- 
pncily  arii    quickness  of  understanding ;  tliey  have  a  Eingular  courage  and 
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presanoe  of  mind  in  oases  of  difficulty ;  anil  IhBir  hearts  are  disposed  lorirtu- 
ous  couTBes."  One  ia  asloniahed  that  a  man  of  learning  and  sense  could  be 
BO  blinded  by  party  feeling  SB  to  utter  suoii  seiitimentB.  But  he  was  exceed- 
ingly violent  in  Ma  feelings,  continuing  tlirough.  life  to  pour  forth,  upon  all  seola 
Ihat  disaentei  from  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  upon  all  who  doubtod 
the  "  divine  right"  of  kings  lo  rule  their  subjects  with  unrestricted  sway,  his 
uieidiaustible  sarcasm,  lidiojle,  and  contempt     He  died  in  1716. 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  South  is  conspicuous  for  good  practioai  sense,  for  a  deep 
insight  iuto  human  ohaiacter,  fi>r  liveliness  of  imagiiialioxi,  and  exuberant  in- 
vention, aud  fbc  a  wit  that  knew  not  tdwaya  the  limit  of  propriety.  In  pet- 
spicoity,  copiousness,  and  force  of  expression,  he  has  few  superiors  among 
Zngliflh  writers ;  which  qualities  fully  compensate  for  the  "forced  conceits, 
unnatural  metaphors,  and  turgid  and  verbose  language  which  occasionally 
disfigure  his  pages." ' 

THE  WILL   FOR  THE   DEED. 

The  Ihini  instants  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the  will  instead 
of  the  deed,  shall  he  in  duties  of  cost  and  expense. 

Let  a  husiness  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ;  and  then,  aa 
I  showed  before,  thai,  in  matters  of  labor,  the  lazy  person  could 
find  no  hands  wherewith  to  work ;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can 
the  religious  miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
wonderful  to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal,  either 
upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impoverishes  the 
rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  every  private  man's  ex- 
chequer, and  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing,  who,  at 
the  very  same  instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So  that,  instead 
of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely  increases  their 
number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into  beggars  presently.  For, 
let  the  danger  of  their  prince  and  country  knock  at  their  purses, 
and  call  upon  them  to  contribute  gainst  a  public  enemy  or  ca- 
lamity, then  immediately  they  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  upon 
such  occasions  {as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never  feil  to  make  them- 
selves wings,  and  fly  away. 

But  do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  Giod  will  be  put  ofT  so  t 
or  can  they  imagine  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled  with  a  lie 
clothed  in  a  scoff? 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  from  that  nolab.'e 
account  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  this  windy,  insignificant  charity 
of  the  will,  and  of  the  worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds  : 
"  If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled  ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?"  Profit,  does  he  say  1 
Why,  it  profits  just  as  much  as  fair  words  command  the  market, 
as  good  wishes  buy  food  and  raiment,  and  pass  for  cuirenS  pay- 
ment in  the  shops. 
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Come  we  now  to  a  rich  old  pretender  to  godliness,  and  tell  him 
that  there  is  such  a  one,  a  man  of  good  family,  good  education, 
and  who  has  lost  all  liis  estate  for  the  king,  now  readj  to  rot  in 
prison  for  deht ;  come,  what  will  yon  give  towards  his  release  t 
Why,  then  answers  the  will  instead  of  the  deed,  as  much  the 
readier  speaker  of  the  two,  "  The  truth  is,  I  always  had  a  respect 
for  such  men;  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart;  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  any  that  had  served  the  king  so  faithfully  should  he  in 
such  want."  So  say  I  too,  and  the  more  shame  is  it  for  the  whole 
nation  that  they  should  be  so.  But  still,  what  will  you  give  ? 
Why,  then,  answers  the  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  tells 
you  that  "  you  could  not  come  in  a  worse  time  j  that  now-a-days' 
money  is  very  scarce  with  him,  and  that  therefore  he  can  give 
nothing ;  but  he  will  he  sure  to  pray  for  the  poor  gentleman." 

Ah,  thou  hypocrite  !  when  thy  brother  has  lost  all  that  ei'er  he 
had,  and  lies  languishing,  and  even  gasping  under  the  utmost 
extremities  of  poverty  and  distress,  dost  thou  think  thus  to  hck  him 
up  again  only  with  thy  tongue  ?  Just  like  that  old  formal  hocus, 
who  denied  a  beggar  a  farthing,  and  put  him  off  with  his  blessing. 

Why,  what  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch  worth  ?  what 
will  thy  blessing  go  for?  what  will  it  buy?  Is  this  the  charity 
that  the  apostle  here,  in  (he  text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians  ?* 
This  the  case  in  which  God  accepts  the  wilHngness  of  the  mind 
instead  of  the  iiberahty  of  the  purse  ?  No,  assuredly  ;  but  the 
measures  that  Giod  marks  out  to  thy  charity  are  these;  thy  super- 
fluities must  give  place  to  thy  neighbor's  great  convenience  ;  thy 
convenience  must  veil  thy  neighbor's  necessity;  and,  lastly,  thy 
very  necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbor's  extremity. 


Of  covetousness  we  may  truly  say,  that  it  makes  both  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  the  devil's  alphabet,  and  that  it  is  the  first  vice  in 
corrupt  nature  which  moves,  and  the  last  which  dies.  Per  look 
upon  any  infant,  and  as  aoon  as  it  can  hut  move  a  hand,  we  shall 
see  it  reaching  out  after  something  or  other  which  it  should  not 
have  ;  and  he  who  does  not  know  it  to  be  the  proper  and  peculiar 
sin  <if  old  age,  seems  himself  to  have  the  dotage  of  that  ago  upon 
him,  whether  he  has  the  years  or  no. 

The  covetous  person  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made  altogether 
for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world,  to  take  in  every  thing,  and  to 
part  with  nothing.  Charity  is  accounted  no  grace  with  him,  nor 
gratitude  any  virtue.  The  cries  of  the  poor  never  enter  into  hii 
ears ;  or  if  they  do,  he  has  always  one  ear  readier  to  let  them  out 
than  the  other  to  take  them  in.     In  a  word,  by  his  rapines  and 
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extortions,  lie  is  always  he  making  as  many  poor  as  he  can,  but 
for  relieving  none  whom,  lie  either  finds  or  makes  so.  So  that  it 
is  a  question,  whether  his  heart  he  harder,  or  his  fist  closer.  In 
a  woni,  he  is  a  pest  and  a  monster :  greedier  than  the  sea,  and 
biirrener  than  the  shore. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honor;  and  the  conduit  hy  which  he 
conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  virtues  and  generous  practices. 
Some,  indeed,  may  please  and  promise  themselves  high  matters 
from  fa\[  revenues,  stately  palaces,  court  interests,  and  great  de- 
pendences. But  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  he 
snowing  in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives,  active  and 
aborious  in  their  charges,  bold  and  resolute  in  opposing  seducers, 
and  daring  to  look  vice  in  the  face,  though  never  so  potent  and 
Illustrious."  And,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  conipassioa- 
ate  to  ail.  These  are  our  robes  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons 
and  highest  titles  of  honor. 


THE    PLEASURES    OF    AHUSEHENT    AND    INDIISTRV    C 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that  thinks  to  maintain  a  c 
tenure  of  pleasure  by  a  continual  pursuit  of  sports  and  recrea- 
tions. The  most  voluptuous  and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he 
but  tied  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his  courl- 
ships  every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  torment  and  calamity 
that  could  befell  him ;  he  would  fly  to  the  mines  and  galleys  for 
his  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion 
from  the  misery  of  a  continual  uninlermitted  pleasure.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  providence  of  God  has  so  ordered  the  course  of 
things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  made 
;t  the  matter  of  duty  and  of  a  profession,  but  a  man  may  bear  the 
continual  pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.  The  same 
ihop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  youth,  employs  him  also 
n  his  age.  Every  morning  he  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and 
tinvil;  he  passes  the  day  singing;  custom  has  naturalized  his 
labor  to  him ;  his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
enjoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it. 

THE    EVE    OF    CONSCIENCE. 

That  the  eye  of  conscience  may  be  always  quick  and  lively,  let 
constant  use  be  sure  to  keep  it  constantly  open,  and  thereby  ready 
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and  prepared  to  admit  and  let  in  those  heavenly  beams  which  are 
always  streaming  forth  from  God  upon  minds  fitted  to  receive 
them.  And  to  this  purpose  let  a  man  fly  from  every  thing  which 
may  leave  either  a  foulness  or  a  bias  upon  it ;  let  him  dread  every 
gross  act  of  sin  ;  for  one  great  stab  may  as  certainly  and  speedily 
destroy  life  as  forty  lesser  wounds.  Let  him  carry  a  jealous  eye 
over  every  growing  habit  of  sin  :  let  him  keep  aloof  from  all  com- 
merce and  fellowship  with  any  vicious  and  base  affection,  espe- 
cially from  all  sensuality :  let  him  keep  himself  untouched  with  tlie 
hellish,  unhallowed  heals  of  Just  and  the  noisome  steams  and  ex- 
halations of  intemperance  :  let  him  bear  himself  above  that  sordid 
and  low  thing,  that  utter  contradiction  to  all  greatness  of  mind — 
covetousness :  let  him  disenslave  himself  from  the  pelf  of  the 
world,  from  that  amor  sceleratus  habendt.^  Lastly,  let  him  learn 
so  to  look  upon  the  honors,  the  pomp,  and  greatness  of  the  world, 
as  to  look  through  them.  Fools  indeed  are  apt  to  be  blown  up  by 
them  and  to  sacrifice  all  for  them:  sometimes  venturing  their 
heads  only  to  get  a  feather  in  their  caps. 


THOMAS  PARNELL.     1G79— 


Thohas  PABHELt  W8S  bofti  ill  Cutliii  in  1679.  After  leceivirg  the  ele 
inena  of  Ednoation  al  a  gtammar-Bchool,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Unisetsity  oi 
Dablin  i  after  leaving  which  he  was  ocdaitied  a  deacon,  in  1700,  and  in  fivt 
years  nfterwards,  he  waa  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Cli^her.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  sided  with  tlie  Tory  party,  bat  now  found  il  convenient  to 
change  his  polities;  be  therefore  went  over  to  the  Whigg,  who  received  him 
with  open  arms,  deeming  him  a  valuable  auidliary  to  their  cause.  Pamell 
endeavored  to  recommend  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpits  of  Jjjniion, 
but  from  the  new  ministry  he  received  nodiing  more  substantial  than  caresaea 
and  empty  protestations.  To  imbiller  his  disappointment,  he  lost,  in  1713,  his 
amiable  wife,  1o  whom  he  was  affectionately  devoted.  His  private  friends, 
however,  were  not  unmindful  of  his  interests,  and  obtained  for  him  a  vicarage 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  worth  £400  per  aimum;  but  he  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  his  promotion.     He  died  in  1717,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  bia  age, 

"The  compass  of  Pamell 's  poetry  is  not  eilonaive,  but  its  tone  ia  peculiarly 
delightful :  not  from  mere  correctness  of  expression,  to  which  some  critics 
Imve  stinted  its  praises,  but  from  the  gvaceiUl  and  reserved  sensibility  that 
accompanied  his  polished  phraseology.  The  etutlied  happiness  of  his  diction 
does  not  spoil  its  simpliciq'.  His  poetry  is  like  a  flower  that  has  been  trained 
and  planted  by  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  but  whioli  presecves,  in  its  cultured 
BiriiB,  the  natural  fragrance  of  its  wilder  air."* 

The  poem  by  which  Parnell  is  chiefly  known,  is  "  Tlie  Hermit,"  which  has 
always  been  a  favorite  with  every  class  of  readers.  It  ia  a  revolvii^  pan';- 
tuma  of  beautifiil  pictures,  each  perfect  in  itself.  But  the  story  is  not  original, 
as  it  appeared  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  in  a  collection  of  tales  entitled 
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Ihe  "  Gesla  Romanormn,''  and  we  present  tlie  v  ad'jr  with  the  analysis  of  it 
below,  as  given  byWarton  in  hia  Histoiyof  Engl  sh  Poetry.'  Tha  poem,how- 
evcr,  is  too  long  for  our  limits,  and  no  eitracts  wou'd  do  it  justice ;  but  we  will 
giife  a  few  lines  to  show  its  style.  The  last  inEtarce  of  the  angel's  seeming 
injuslicB,  is  that  of  pushing  the  guide  from  the  bridge  into  die  river.  At  tliis 
die  Hermit  is  unable  to  suppress  his  indignation; 

Wild  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  Father's  eyes  ; 
He  buvata  the  bonds  of  fear,  and  madly  ories, 
"  Detested  wretch  I" — but  scarce  his  speeoh  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man ; 
His  youthful  fiuie  grew  more  serenely  sweet; 
His  robe  turn'd  while,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet ; 
Fur  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  bail' ; 
Celestial  odors  fill  the  purple  ait ; 
And  wings,  whose  colors  glitter'd  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  tJieit  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  Ills  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  mEUesty  of  light. 


Duch  haapLUllly,  l/uC  wb 


Qd  ItegEln?  f**'  ^  lodging,  vicrs  ordered  to 


beggeti  to  ^  on  ale 
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HYMN    TO    CONTENTMENT. 

Lovely,  lasting  jieaoe  of  mind  I 
Sweet  del^t  of  human  kind ! 
Heavenly  born,  and  bred  on  high. 
To  otowji  Ihe  favorites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below. 
Than  victors  in  a  Iriumph  know  I 
Whither,  0  whither  art  thou  fled. 
To  lay  thy  meek,  coniented  head  j 
What  happy  region  dost  Ihou  please 
To  make  tlie  seat  of  calms  and  easel 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  stale,  lo  meet  thee  there. 
Inoreasiog  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  hja  way. 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea, 
To  gain  thy  lov^e )  and  then  percMves 
Thou  wert  not  in  Ihe  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivets  run. 
And  seeks  (aa  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought;  but  learna  to  know 
That  Solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  teal  happiness  is  foimd 
In  trailii^  purple  o'er  the  ground : 
Or  in  B  soul  exalted  high, 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 
Converse  with  slaCB  above,  and  know 
All  Nature  in  its  forma  below  i 
The  real  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies. 
And  doubts  at  last  for  knowledge  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear  1 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  onoe  again  with  Eden  bleat. 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast 

Twas  thua,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood, 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  na  they  waved; 
It  seem'd  aa  all  the  quiet  place 
Confessed  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  apoke— Go  rule  diy  will. 
Bid  thy  wild  pasaiona  all  be  still. 
Enow  Glod — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow ; 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest. 
And  I'll  be  tlieie  to  crown  the  real. 

Oh !  by  yonder  mossy  seat. 
In  my  lioura  of  sweet  retreat, 
Mighl  I  thus  my  aoul  employ. 
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With  sense  of  gi'alitude  and  joy: 
Eaised  as  Einoient  prophels  were, 
In  heavenly  viaon,  praise,  and  prayer; 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurling  none, 
Pleased  and  bleaa'd  TOJlli  God  alone ; 
Then  while  tlie  gardens  tate  mj  sight, 
Wilh  all  the  colors  of  delight; 
While  silYer  waters  glide  along, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  ray  6ong; 
I'll  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string. 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day ; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrow'd  ligh 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night  j 
The  seas  that  roU  nnnumber'd  waves; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leave' ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain. 
The  yellow  treasure  of  llie  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should,  be  Binig,  and  sung  by  me : 
They  speak  their  Maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  youi  idle  dreams, 
Your  busy  or  your  vi  ' 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss 
Or  own  llie  next  Ijogiiii  in  tlii 


"ft^LLIAM  PENN.     1544—1718. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  clmraoters  un  the  jiage 
of  history ; — to  one  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  state  in  the  strictest  jus- 
tice and  equity ;  established  tlie  utmost  freedom  of  conscience  in  leligion ;  and 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  the  most  potent  weapons  to  subdue  the  savage 
heart,  are  the  peace  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

William  Penn,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was  born  in  London,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1644.  His  early  education  was  very  carefully  attended  to,  and  in 
1660  he  eiuered  Oi&rd  University.  His  first  bias  towards  (lie  doctrines  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  was  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  the 
efieot  of  which  was,  that  Penn  and  some  of  his  fellow-stndents  withdrew  from 
attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  the  established  church,  and  held  piivate 
prayer  raeetinga.  They  were  fined  by  the  college,  but  ibis  did  not  deter  . 
them.  The  principles  which  be  adopted  displeased  his  fothor  very  much, 
who  repeatedly  banished  Mm  flora  his  house;  but  when  it  appeared  that  his 
son's  opinions  were  nnnltei-able,  a  reconciliation  Mok  place  between  them. 
In  1668,  he  began  to  preach,  and  also  published  his  first  work,  "  Truth  Ex. 
alted."  Like  many  others  of  the  early  Friends,  Penn  was  repeatedly  thrown 
into  prison ;  and  during  bis  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  wrote 
his  most  popular  work,  "No  Cross,  no  Crown," — an  able  expofition  of  the 
views  of  his  society.  In  1670  the  Conventicle  act  was  passedj  and  Penn  was 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  under  it.  He  was  tried  for  preaching  to  what  was 
called  "a  riotous  and  seditious  assembly ;"  but  the  jury,  in  oppoEJ'ion  to  the 
2  A 
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direction  of  tlio  boncb,  had  llie  firmness  and  moral  courage  to  give  a  vetdirt 
of  acquittal. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  event  of  Penn's  life,— tlie  eslablish- 
ment  of  the  cokay  of  PennEjlYania.  In  16S1  a  largo  tract  of  country  on  the 
west  Bide  of  the  Delaware  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Penn  and  liis  heiia 
in  cotiaderation  of  a  debt  of  i£16,000  due  iVom  the  Crown  to  Admiral  Penn, 
for  money  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  navy.  He  eet  eall  fk>m  England 
in  August,  1683,  in  the  ship  Welcome,  and  airived  at  NewcBStla  on  the  S7th 
of  Oolober,  where  he  was  liailed  with  acclamations  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch 
already  tliero.  Thonce  the  colony  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  located  the  town  and  borough  of  Philadelphia,  «  having  a 
high  and  dry  bank  next  to  the  water,  with  a  shore  ornamented  with  a  fine 
view  of  pine  trees  growing  upon  it."  Penn  solemnly  declared  lliat  he  "  came 
to  the  charge  of  the  province  for  the  Lord's  sake."  ■'Iwanted,"  says  he,  "to 
afibrd  an  asylum  lo  the  good  and  oppressed  of  every  nation.  I  aimed  to  fbrm 
a  government  which  might  be  an  example.  I  desired  to  show  men  as  free 
and  happy  as  they  could  be.     1  had  also  kind  views  towards  the  Indians." 

In  about  two  years  Penn  was  called  lo  return  back  to  England;  and  fiom 
his  intimacy  with  James  U.,  he  was  enabled  to  ptooure  the  release  of  his 
Qoaket  bcetbren,  of  whom  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  were  in  prison  at  the 
accession  of  that  monarch.  Indeed  he  was  perpetually  engaged  in  deeds  of 
kindness  Ibr  bis  people,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  clear  tlie  way  Ibr 
his  return,  and  to  bring  out  his  family  to  abide  ibr  life.  But  various  obstacles 
hindered  liim  IVom  year  lo  year,  so  that  it  was  not  till  1099  that  he  and  his 
family  embaiked  &a  America.  They  arrived  in  November,  and  were  received 
with  universal  joy,  on  account  of  his  Inown  intention  to  stay  for  life.  But  in 
Ibis  intention  he  was  overruled,  partly  by  the  owners  of  land  in  Pennsylvania, 
dwelling  in  England,  who  felt  that  Penn  could  plead  their  interests  with  the 
crown  better  than  any  other  one ;  and  partly  by  the  female  members  of  tlie 
family,  who,  after  the  style  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  could  not 
well  bear  the  rude  and  unibrmed  state  of  thmgs  in  the  new  colony.  Ho  says 
in  a  letter  to  James  Logan,  July,  1701;  "l  cannot  prevail  on  my  wife  lo 
stay,  and  still  less  witli  aVsfe.'  I  know  not  what  lo  do."  Accordingly  he 
returned  the  latter  part  of  that  year ;  and  afler  experiencing  various  vicissi- 
ludes,  and  especially  the  most  heartless  Ingratitude  from  those  whom  he  liad 
mo«  served,  he  died  at  liis  seat  in  Koscombe,  in  Berkshire,  July  30, 1718. 

Penn  was  the  author  of  numerous  woiks,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1726,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Besides  the  many  able  works  in  de- 
fence of  tha  religious  views  of  his  sect,  he  wiole  others  which  would  be 
considered  of  more  general  interest.  Of  these  are  his  "Eeflections  and 
Maxims  relating  10  the  Conduct  of  Life."  It  is  doubtful  whellier  any  other 
work  of  (be  size  can  be  found,  containing  so  much  sound,  practical  wisdom. 
Tlie  foUowing  is  the  pre&oe  to  the  same. — 

Reader,  this  Enchiridion'  I  present  thee  with,  is  the  fntit  of 
solitude :  a  school  few  care  to  learn  in,  though  none  instruct  us 
better.     Some  parts  of  it  are  the  result  of  serious  reflection,  others 
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the  flaahinos  of  lucid  intervals,  written,  for  priyate  satisfaction,  and 
now  published  for  a  help  to  human  conduct. 

The  iiulhor  blesseth  God  for  his  retirement,  and  kisses  that 
gentle  hand  which  led  him  into  it :  for  though  it  should  prova 
barren  to  the  world,  it  can  never  do  so  to  him. 

He  has  now  had  some  time  he  could  call  his  own,  a  property 
he  was  never  so  much  master  of  before  :  in  which  he  has  taken 
a  view  of  himself  and  the  world  ;  and  observed  wherein  he  halh 
hit  and  missed  the  mark ;  what  might  have  been  done,  what 
mended,  and  what  avoided  in  his  human  conduct :  together  with 
the  omissions  and  excesses  of  others,  as  well  societies  and  govern- 
ments, as  private  families  and  persons.  And  he  verily  thinks, 
were  he  to  live  over  his  hfe  again,  he  could  not  only,  with  God's 
grace,  servo  him,  but  his  neighbor  and  himself,  better  than  he 
hath  done,  and  havn  seven  years  of  his  time  to  spare.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  he  hath  not  been  the  worst  or  the  idlest  man  in  the 
world  J  nor  is  he  the  oldest.  And  this  is  the  rather  said,  that  it 
might  quicken  thee,  reader,  to  lose  none  of  the  time  that  is  yet 
thine. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so  lavish  as  of  lime, 
and  about  which  we  ought  lo  be  more  solicitous ;  since  without  it 
we  can  do  nothing  in  this  world.  Time  is  what  we  want  most, 
but  what,  alas !  we  use  worst ;  and  for  which  God  will  certainly 
most  strictly  reckon  with  us,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  of  that  moment  to  us  in  reference  to  both  worlds,  that  I  can 
hardly  wish  any  man  better,  than  that  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  he  does  with  his  time  ;  how  and  to  what  end  he  employs  it; 
and  what  returns  he  makes  to  Gcd,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  for 
It,  Win  he  never  have  a  ledger  for  this  ;  this,  the  greatest  wis- 
dom and  work  of  life  ? 

To  come  but  once  into  the  world,  and  trifle  away  our  true  en- 
joyment of  it,  and  of  ourselves  in  it,  is  lamentable  indeed.  This 
one  reflection  would  yield  a  thinking  person  great  instruction. 
And,  since  nothing  below  man  can  so  think,  man  in  being  thought- 
less must  needs  fall  below  hims  If  A  d  h  1  h  d 
as  are  unconcerned  in  the  use    f  h               j                 m 

This  is  but  too  evident,  if  w    wdl    11  w    u     1  d 

that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  w       k    bj    h         h        d 
prove  to  its  just  advantage. 

We  understand  little  of  the  w    k      f  God       h 
grace.     We  pursue  false  knoi  1  dg         1  Id  n 

tremely.     We  are  violent  in  ou      ft        n  d      d  m  n 

thodical  in  our  whole  life:   n   ki  g    h      a  b    d       wh    h 
given  for  a  blessing;  and  so  of  1    If  r?  1  h 

misapprehending  the  true  notion  of  happmes>,  and  so  mis  mg  Oi 
the  right  use  of  life,  and  way  of  happy  living. 
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And  until  we  are  persuaded  to  stop,  and  step  a  little  aside,  out 
of  the  noisy  crowd  and  encumbering  hurry  of  the  world,  and 
calmly  take  a  prospect  of  things,  it  will  be  impossible  we  should 
be  able  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  ourselves,  or  know  our  own 
misery.  But  after  we  have  made  the  just  reckonings,  which  re- 
tirement will  help  us  to,  we  shall  begin  to  think  the  world  in 
great  measure  mad,  and  that  we  have  been  in  a  sort  of  Bedlam 
all  this  while. 

Reader,  whether  young  or  old,  think  it  not  too  soon  or  too  late 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  thy  past  life  ;  and  be  sure  to  fold  down 
where  any  passage  of  it  may  affect  thee ;  and  bestow  thy  remain- 
der of  time,  to  correct  those  faults  in  thy  future  conduct,  be  it  in 
relation  to  this  or  the  next  life.  What  ttou  wouldst  do.  If  what 
thou  hast  done  were  to  do  again,  be  sure  to  do  as  long  as  thou 
livest,  upon  the  like  occasions. 

Our  resolutions  seem  to  be  vigorous  as  often  as  we  reflect  upon 
our  past  errors  ;  but,  alas  !  they  are  apt  to  flag  again  upon  fresh 
temptations  to  the  same  things. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  deliver  thee  an  exact  piece;  his 
business  not  being  ostentation,  but  charity.  It  is  miscellaneous  in 
the  matter  of  it,  and  by  no  meaos  artificial  in  the  composure.  But 
it  contains  hints,  that  may  serve  thee  for  texts  to  preach  to  thyself 
upon,  and  which  comprehend  much  of  the  course  of  human  life : 
since  whether  thou  art  parent  or  cliild,  prince  or  subject,  master 
or  servant,  single  or  married,  pubho  or  private,  mean  or  honorable, 
rich  or  poor,  prosperous  or  unprosperous,  in  peace  or  controversy, 
in  business  or  solitude ;  whatever  b«  thy  inclination  or  aversion, 
practice  or  duty,  thou  wilt  find  something  not  unsuitably  said  for 
thy  direction  ana  advantage.  Accept  and  improve  what  deserves 
thy  notice  j  the  rest  excuse,  and  place  to  account  of  good-will  to 
thee  and  the  whole  creation  of  God. 


Next,  betake  yourself  to  some  honest,  industrious  course  of  life, 
and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousness,  but  for  example,  and  to  avoid 
idleness.  And  if  you  change  your  condition  and  marry,  choose 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  living,  or  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neither 
beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amia- 
ble disposition, such  as  you  can  love  above  all  this  world,  and  that 
may  make  your  habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  aiTectionate,  patient,  and  meek. 
Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless  you  and  your  off- 
spring.    Be  sure  to  live  within  compnss  ;  borrow  not,  neither  he 
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beholden  to  any.  Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  others  ;  for 
that  exceeds  the  due  hounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a  true 
friend  expeci  it.     Small  matters,!  heed  not. 

Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no  further  than  for  a  suffi- 
ciency for  life,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  your  children,  and  that 
in  moderation,  if  the  Lord  gives  you  any.  I  chai^  you  help  the 
poor  and  needy ;  let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  in- 
come for  the  good  of  !he  poor,  hotli  in  our  society  and  others  ;  for 
we  are  all  his  creatures  ;  rememhering  that  "  he  that  giveth  to  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  outgoings  may  be  better 
regulated.  Love  not  money  nor  the  world :  use  them  only,  and 
Ihey  will  serve  you ;  hut  if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which 
will  dehase  your  spirits  as  well  as  offend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to  them ;  it 
may  be  your  case,  and  as  you  mete  to  others,  God  will  mete  to 
you  again. 

13e  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation ;  of  few  words  I 
charge  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  you  speak,  hearing  out 
before  you  attempt  to  answer,  and  then  speaking  as  if  you  would 
persuade,  not  impose. 

Affront  none,  neither  revenge  the  affronts  thai  are  done  to  you; 
but  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  forgivea  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first ;  and  when  you  are  fixed, 
be  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor  deserting  in  afHiction,  for 
tliat  becomes  not  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger ;  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it ;  for,  like 
drunkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and  throws  people  into  des- 


Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise ;  their  praise 
Is  costly,  designing  to  get  by  those  they  bespeak ;  they  are  the 
worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to  flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat ;  and, 
which  is  worse,  if  you  believe  them,  you  cheat  yourselves  most 
dangerously.  But  the  virtuous,  though  poor,  love,  cherish,  and 
prefer.  Remember  David,  who,  asking  the  Lord,  "  Who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  upon  thy  holy  hill  ?" 
answers,  "  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  worbeth  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart ;  in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is 
contemned,  but  honoreth  them  who  fear  the  Lord," 

Nest,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  all  thin^ :  in  your  diet, 
for  that  is  physic  by  prevention  ;  it  keeps,  nay,  it  makes  people 
heaJthy,  and  their  generation  sound.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
spiritual  advantage  it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel 
keep  out  that  lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  s( 
virtues  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  mt 
and  the  body  than  raimenti     Let  your  furniture  \ 
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clieap.  Avoid  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury.  Read  my  "No  Cross, 
no  Crown."  There  is  instruction.  Make  your  conversation  with 
the  most  emiaent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  wicked  men 
as  you  hope  for  the  hlessing  of  God  and  the  comfort  of  your  father's 
living  and  dying  prayers.  Be  sure  you  speak  no  evil  of  any,  no, 
not  of  the  meanest ;  much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magistrates, 
guardians,  tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  husybodies ;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's  matters,  hut 
when  in  conscience  and  duty  pressed  ;  for  it  procures  trowhle,  and 
is  ill  manners,  and  very  unseemly  to  wise  men. 

la  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  aod  Joshua,  their 
integrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  as  you  have  Ihem  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  God  he  encouraged  in 
your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in  all 
things,  as  becometh  God's  chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise  you, 
my  beloved  children,  do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give 
you  any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  my  pcsterlty, 
that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  God  with  an  upright  heart,  that 
he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from  generation  to  g-eneration. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  my  parts  of  East  JerseV)  especially  tile 
lirst,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  God  and  his  holy  angels, 
that  you  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  loving  the 
peop'e,  and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  impartial 
course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect 
no  man  against  it;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the  law 
above  you.  Live,  therefore,  the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have 
the  people  live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you  ; 
therefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Entertain  no  lurchers,  cherish  no 
informers  for  gain  or  revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices  to 
support  or  cover  injustice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  (he  contrivances  of  men,  and  none 
shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON.     1672—1719. 

Joseph  Addison,  one  of  thu  briglilest  names  in  Eaglish.  literature,  was  born 
at  Mileton,  in  Wiltsliire,  of  whieh  place  hia  fattier  was  rector,  on  the  let  of 
May,  167S.  Aftet  the  usual  eourse  of  eCudy,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Oj:forii,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity 
K>  cjassica .  studiea,  the  fiuitB  of  which  were  soon  seen  in  a  small  volume  of 
Latin  poems,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  hia  tweiiiy.second 
yeai  ha  addressed  some  verses  to  Mr.  Dryden,  which  procured  him  the  notira 
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and  approbation  of  that  poet,  for  whom  he  ailerwanla  wrote  a  prefelory 
"  Essay  on  the  GeocgiaB,"  whioli  Dryden  prefixed  to  his  Iranslation  in  1897. 
Before  tliis,  however,  lie  had  become  acquainted  with  that  diatinguishod  patron 
of  letters.  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  who,  in  1699,  procured  for  him  a  penaon  of 
£300  a  year,  to  enable  bim  to  travel  in  Italy.  In  this  classic  land  he  com- 
posed bis  Epistle  to  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  his  beat  poetical  productions,  hip 
"  Dial(^ue  on  Medals,"  and  the  greater  part  of  hia  « Cato."  Soon  after  bis 
return  be  published  his  travels  in  Italy,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Lord  Somers 
illustrative  chiefly  of  the  olasaioal  associations  of  that  renowned  land. 

The  change  of  the  administration  in  1702  deprived  Addison  of  liis  pen 
sion;  and  he  had  lived  more  than  two  years  in  retirement  when  he  was 
requested  by  one  of  the  minisoy  lo  write  a  poera  in  pnuse  of  the  victory  of 
Blenhsun,  gained  by  the  Dnke  of  Mailborough,  in  August,  1704.  He  did  so, 
and  before  the  year  closed,  appeared  the  "  Campaign," '  which  procured  for 
him  the  office  of  under-secretarf  of  state.  In  1109  he  went  to  Ireland  as 
secretary  to  the  !ocd-lieutenant,  and  while  here,  on  the  13th  of  April  (0.  S,) 
of  that  year,  appeared  the  first  number  of  "The  Taller."  When  the  sixth 
number  of  this  appeared,  Addison  knew  that  llie  auUior  was  liis  friend  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  from  a  critical  remark  which  he  had  privately  made  to  bim 
alone,'  and  he  tberefbre  immediately  look  a  very  active  part  in  the  conduct  of 
this  periodical.' 

The  "  Tatler"  had  scarcely  terminated,  when  Addison  formed  the  plan  of 
that  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests — the  "  Spectator."*  The  essays  in 
it  most  valuable  for  humor,  invention,  and  precept,  are  the  product  of  Ma  pen, 
and  it  soon  became  the  most  popular  work  Eng^d  bad  produced.  So  great 
was  its  reputation,  that  sometimBS  twenty  tiiousand  copies  of  a  number  were 
sold  in  one  day.     It  Qavelled  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
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alike  tlie  rectefttion  of  the  leavned,  the  busy,  aiid  the  idle.  The  "Spectator" 
was  Ibllowed  by  the  "GuBKlian,"'  which  was  commenced  liy  Steele,  but  to 
which  Addison  largely  contributed.  In  the  mean  time  Le  published  his  tia 
gfldy  of  "  Calo,"  which  met  with  unbounded  popularity,  being  represented  on 
lUe  stage  thirty-five  nights  successively;  ixrt,  however,  so  much  from  its  merilg 
as  a  tragedy,  as  iVom  the  noble  sentiments  of  liberty  which  it  breathes  through- 
out, and  which,  in  those  times  of  great  political  excitement,  each  patty,  tha 
Wh^  and  the  Tory,  wished  to  appropriate  to  itselE' 

In  1716,  Addison  married  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  was,  in  every 
respect,  vastly  his  inferior,  except  in  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  family 
tank,  which  in  England  is  of  "  wondious  potency."  "  In  point  of  intellect," 
Bays  Dr.  Drahe,  "there  could  be  no  competition;  and  despicable  must  liave 
been  the  ignorance  of  that  woman  who  could  tor  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
mere  casualty  of  splendid  birth  entitled  her  to  treat  with  contempt,  and  to 
am:^te  a  superiority  over  a  man  of  exquisite  genius  and  tmsulhed  virtue." 
That  she  was  the  means  of  imbitteting  his  Ufe,  and  shortening  his  days,  there 
is  no  doubt.  He  had  long  been  subject  to  an  asthmatic  affection,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  could  not  be  far  distant 
"The  death-bed  of  Addison  was  the  triumph  of  religion  and  virtue.  Eepos- 
ing  on  the  merits  of  his  Kedeemer,  and  conscious  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  waited  with  tranquillity  and  resignation  the 
moment  of  departure.  The  dyii^  accents  of  die  virtuous  mail  have  fre- 
quently, when  other  means  have  felled,  produced  the  happiest  effect ;  and 
Addison,  anxious  that  a  scene  so  awful  might  make  its  due  impres^on,  de- 
manded the  attenclance  of  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Warwiclc  This  young  noble- 
man waa  amiable,  but  dissipated;  and  Addison  had  often,  though  in  vain, 
endeavored  to  correct  his  principles,  and  to  cur^  the  impetuosity  of  his  pas- 
sions. He  came,  says  Dr.  Young,  who  first  related  the  affecting  circumstance; 
but  life  was  now  glimmering  in  the  socket,  and  the  dying  friend  was  silent. 
After  a  decent  and  proper  pause,  the  youth  said,  '  Dear  sir,  you  sent  for  me ; 
1  believe,  1  hope  you  have  some  commands;  T  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.' 
May  distant  ages  not  only  hear  but  feel  the  reply.  Foroihly  grasping  die 
youth's  hand,  he  softly  said,  'See  in  what  peice  a  Chbisthh  can  niE  |'' 
and  soon  after  expired,  on  the  nth  of  Jone,  1719."* 

.  Of  the  raetils  of  Addison  as  a  writer,  there  never  lias  been  but  one  opinion 
among  the  critics.     Mr.  Melmoth  says  of  him,  "  In  a  word,  one  may  justly 

1  Tha  first  nDmtKT  of  the  GoardlBn  waa  ppbllslied  on  the  latli  of  Marcb,  and  Uio  InBt  on  tha  l£t  of 
Oolobor,  1MB.  Of  l^]7e  numbers,  Steele  nroteSlI  Addlaon,  B3:  Barkeley.  14;  rHjpe.a;  Tlcbell»7; 
BmJeai,  Hnffliei,  niul  FsmeU,  !  eochi  Ony,  Young,  PhlHw,  Wolton.  Birch,  litUolt,  1  McU. 

£"ThetrflEOiiyof  Cato,"  says  Dr.  Warbm,  "Ja  a  glaruig  Instance  of  tlie  Orce  of  party.  So  sen- 
tentioua  9iul  dedanuitory  n  drouin  wODbt  nenv  have  met  tvltli  Biidk  mptd  fiiu^^eaa,  If  every  lino  nud 
■enUment  had  Dot  l>een  jBrlicularls  lorUirBd  and  applied  to  recent  events-  It  la  a  fine  dialogue  on 
liberty  and  the  love  of  one's  couniry.  »mt  considered  as  a  dramallo  perlormanM  It  wanta  acOm  ana 
iwtloj,  IJic  two  lilngoa  OTI  VTlllch  a  Juat  tragedy  ouglit  to  turn,  and '(Tltliont  which  U  fannot  subalat." 
l>r.  Johnaonhaa  ccnanrcd  It  aa  a  ^'dhileguelDO  declamatory,  of  uimfi^cJIng  elegance,  and  chin  phl- 

"  0  nad  sonie  povrer  tbe  giflle  ele  ub 
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apply  to  him  what  Piato,  in  Ms  allegoiioal  language,  says  of  Aristophanes, 
that  the  Graces,  having  searehed  all  the  world  for  a  temple  wherein  they 
might  for  ever  dwell,  settled  at  last  in  the  breHEt  of  Mr.  Addison."" 

Dr.  Young  is  no  less  emphatic  iu  his  praise.  "  Addison  wrote  little  in  verse, 
muah  in  sweet,  elegant,  Vii^^lian  prose ;  so  let  me  call  it,  since  Longinus  calls 
Herodotus  most  Homeric;  and  Thucydidee  is  said  to  have  formed  his  style  on 
Pindar.  Addison's  compositions  are  built  with  the  finest  materials,  in  Iha 
taste  of  the  ancients.  I  nerer  read  him,  bat  I  am  stnicEt  with  such  a  dis- 
liearte:iing  idea  of  perfection,  that  I  drop  my  pen.  And,  indeed,  far  superior 
writers  should  forget  his  compositioiis,  if  ihey  would  be  greatly  pleased  with 
ibeir  own."'  And  Dr.  Johnson  remarks;  "  Whoevec  wishes  to  attain  an  Eng- 
lish style,  &miliar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."^ 

As  a  writer,  Addison  may  be  considered  as  excelling  in  fbur  departments, 
namely,  in  Criticism,  in  Humor,  in  Fable  and  Allegory,  and  in  Instructive  Mo- 
rality. As  a  critic,  he  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  publio  to  llie 
rich  mine  of  wealth  to  he  ibund  in  Milton.*  His  Essays  on  the  Fleitsures  of 
llie  Ima^nation''  are  welt  kno^^n  as  being  the  ibnndalion  of  Alieneide^s  fine 
poem  on  the  same  subject.  Numerous  single  papers,  also,  on  different  sub- 
jecta  of  critioism,  are  scattered  ihtoitghout  the  Spectator  j  such  as,  those  on  the 
English  Language,'  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  on  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism,'  on  old  English  Ballads,'  &o.  The  concluding  part  of  a  paper  on  Ir- 

"whioh,  for  its  singularly  happy  imagery,  may  set  competition  at  defiance." 

SHAKSFEASE. 

Our  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  rigid  critics.  Wbo  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays, 
where  there  is  uot  a  single  rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any 
productioa  of  a  modern  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  vio- 
lated !  Shakspeare  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrrhos's  ring,  which,  as 
Pliny  telis  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the 
veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature,  withont 
any  help  from  art. 

In  refined  and  delicate  humor,  Addison  has  no  superior,  if  he  has  any 
equal,  in  Ei^lish  prose  iileiature."'   The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens : 


ilr  £BBr!on  Brydftea's  e 
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1 1  a  o  ujo  y  cha  nLe  alls  drawn  at  full  lengtii  the  figui-es 
f  II  so  &  f  n  en  fr  Ti  e  ght  feet  to  three  feet  two  inches. 
W  hin  h  s  he  ght  I  take  t  1  t  all  the  iig-hting  men  of  Great 
Bita  a  are  con  prehe  ded  B  t,  as  I  push,  I  make  allowances 
for  y  be  ng  of  a  lank  a  d  spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in 
every  figure  my  o  yn  dune  s  ons  for  I  scorn  to  rob  any  man  of 
his  life  by  taking  advantage  of  his  breadth :  therefore,  I  press 
purely  in  a  lioe  down  from  his  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to 
assault  than  he  has  of  me ;  for,  to  speak  impartially,  if  a  lean 
fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  of  the  right  or  left,  whether 
it  be  in  carte  or  in  tierce,  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  said  lean 
fellow's  own  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  and  such  a  murder 
as  is  below  a  gentleman  to  commit.  As  I  am  spare,  I  am  also 
very  tall,  and  behave  myself  with  relation  to  that  advantage  with 
the  same  punctilio  j  and  I  am  ready  to  stoop  or  stand,  according 
to  the  stature  of  my  adversary.  I  must  confess,  I  have  had  great 
success  this  morning,  and  have  hit  every  figure  round  the  room 
in  a  mortal  part  without  receiving  the  least  hurt,  except  a  little 
scratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in  pushing  at  one,  at  the  lower  end 
of  my  chamber;  but  I  recovered  so  quick,  and  jumped  so  nimbly 
into  my  guard,  that,  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not  have  hurt 
me..  It  is  confessed  I  have  written  against  duels  with  some 
warmth ;  but  in  all  my  discourses  I  have  not  ever  said  that  I 
knew  how  a  gentleman  could  avoid  a  duel  if  he  were  provoked 
to  it ;  and  since  that  custom  is  now  become  a  law,  I  know  nothing 
but  the  legislative  power,  with  new  animadversions  upon  it,  can 
put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  challenges,  though  we  were  afier- 
watds  hanged  for  it.  But  no  more  of  this  at  present.  As  things 
stand,  I  shdl  put  up  no  more  affronts ;  and  I  shall  be  so  far  from  tak- 
ing ill  words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks.  I,  therefore,  warn  all  hot 
young  fellows  not  to  look  hereafter  more  terrible  than  their  neigh- 
bors :  for,  if  they  stare  at  me  with  their  hats  cocked  higher  than 
other  people,  I  will  not  bear  it.  Nay,  I  give  warning  to  all  people 
in  general  to  !ook  kindly  at  me  ;  for  I  will  bear  no  frowns,  even 
from  ladies  ;  and  if  any  woman  pretends  to  look  scornfully  at  me, 
I  shall  demand  satisfaction  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  masculine 


I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  folloiving  letter  a  satire  upon 
(.oquettes,  or  a  representation  of  their  several  fantastical  accom- 
plishments, or  what  other  title  to  give  it;  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  com- 
municate it  to  the  public.  It  will  sufficiently  explain  its  own  in- 
tentions, so  that  I  shal)  give  it  my  reader  at  length,  without  either 
preface  or  postscript : 
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Mr.  Spectator  : 

Women  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  some- 
times do  more  execution  ivith  them.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that 
ladies  may  be  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  I 
have  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  yonng  women  in 
the  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the  most  fashiontSle  airs  and 
motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court.  The  ladies  who  carry 
fans  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  tall,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the 
following  words  of  command : — Handle  your  fans,  Unfurl  your 
fans,  Discharge  your  fans.  Ground  your  fans.  Recover  your  fans. 
Flutter  your  fans.  By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain 
words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a  tolerable  genius,  who  will  apply 
herself  diligently  to  her  exercise  for  the  space  of  hut  one  half- 
year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly 
enter  into  that  little  modish  machine. 

But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves  a 
right  notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
ah  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array, 
with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the 
word  to  Handle  their  fans,  each  of  them  shakes  her  fin  at  me 
with  a  smile,  then  gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  lap  upon  the 
shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  hei  fan,  then 
lets  her  arms  fall  in  easy  motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  next  word  of  command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and 
is  ^nerally  learned  in  the  first  week. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in  which  are  com- 
prehended several  little  flirts  and  vibrations,  as  also  gradual  and 
deliberate  openings,  with  many  voluntary  fallings  asunder  in  the 
fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  practice.  This 
part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the  spectatcws  more  than  any  olher,  as 
it  discovers,  on  a  sudden,  an  infinite  number  of  cupids,  garlands, 
altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures,  that 
display  themselves  to  view,  whilst  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds 
a  picture  in  her  hand. 

Upon  my  giving  tlie  word  to  Discharge  their  fans,  they  give 
one  general  crack  that  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difiicult  parts 
of  the  exercise,  but  I  have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  their 
first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  he  heard  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  pocket-pistol.  I  have 
likewise  taken  care  (in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting 
off"  their  fans  iu  wrong  places,  or  on  unsuitable  occasions)  to  show 
upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  proper'y :  1 
have  likewise  invented  a  fan,  with  which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  the 
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help  of  a  little  wind,  wh.eh  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the  largest 
sticks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with  aa  ordi- 
nary fan. 

When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of  command,  in 
course,  is  to  Ground  their  fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her 
fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack 
of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply  her- 
self to  any  other  matter  of  importance.  This  part  of  the  exercise, 
as  it  only  consists  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  ta})le, 
(which  stands  hy  for  that  purpose,)  may  he  learned  in  two  days' 
time  as  well  as  m  a  twelvemonth. 

When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed,  I  generally  let 
them  walk  about  the  room  for  some  time ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  (like 
ladies  that  look  upon  their  watches  after  a  long  visit,)  they  all  of 
them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry,  and  place 
theniselves  in  their  proper  stations  upon  my  calling  out.  Recover 
.  your  fens.  This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  provided  a 
woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  indeed  the  master-piece 
of  the  whole  exercise  ;  but  if  a  lady  does  not  mis-spend  her  time, 
she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three  months.  I  generally 
Jay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  summer  for  the 
teaching  this  part  of  Che  exercise;  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce. 
Flutter  your  fans,  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many  zephyrs  and 
gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  constitution 
in  any  other. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
flutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the 
timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the 
amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce  any  emotion  in 
the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan; 
insomuch,  that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciphned  lady,  I  know 
very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a 
fan  so  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  ab- 
sent lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it ; 
and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for 
the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it.  I  need 
not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  coquette,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  must 
acquaint  you  that  I  have  from  my  own  observations  compiled  a 
little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholais,  entitled,  The  Passions  of 
the  Fan  ;  which  I  will  communicate  to  you  if  you  think  it  may  be 
of  use  to  the  public.  I  shall  have  a  general  review  on  Thursday 
next ;  to  which  you  shall  be  very  welcome  if  you  will  honor  it 
with  your  presence.  I  am,  &c. 
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P.  S.  I  teach  young  geDtlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallanting  a  fan. 
N.  B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fans  made  for  this  use,  lo  avoid 

THE    lover's    leap. 

I  shall  in  this  papt^r  discharge  myself  of  the  promise  I  have 
made  to  the  public,  by  obliging  them  with  a  translation  of  the  little 
Greek  manuscript,  which  is  said  lo  have  been  a  piece  of  those 
records  that  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  upon  the  pro- 
montory of  Leucate.  It  is  a  short  history  of  the  Lover's  Leap, 
and  is  inscribed,  An  account  of  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
offered  up  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the 
forty-sislh  Olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate 
into  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion  of 

This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only  mentioning:  the 
name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for,  and  re- 
lating, in  short,  that  he  was  cither  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed  by 
the  fell.  It,  indeed,  gives  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  by  it, 
that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mortality,  had  I  translated 
it  at  full  length  ;  I  have,  therefore,  made  an  abridgment  of  it,  and 
only  extracted  such  particular  passages  as  have  something  extra- 
ordinary, either  in  the  case  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the 
person  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  short  preface,  take  the 
account  as  follows : 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped  for  Bombyca 
the  musician :  got  rid  of  his  passion  with  the  loss  of  his  right  leg 
and  arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  fall. 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very  much  bruised,  .hut  escaped 
with  life. 

i,  being  in  love  with  Lycus  ;  and 
1  love  with  Eurilla,  (which  had 
made  this  married  couple  very  uneasy  to  one  another  for  several 
years  ;)  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  consent ; 
they  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have  lived  very  happily  together 

Larissa,  a  virgin  of  Thessaly,  deserted  by  Plexippus,  after  a 
courtship  of  three  years  ;  she  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  promon- 
tory for  some  time,  and  after  having  tiirown  down  a  ring,  a  brace- 
let, and  a  little  picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  had  received 
from  Plexippus,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up 

N.  B.  Larissa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  offering  of  a  silver 
Cupid  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

Aridieus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love  with  Praxinoii. 
the   wife    of   Thespis ;    ocaped  witliout   damage,   saving   on'y 
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that  two  of  his  fore-teeth  were  struck  out  and  his  nose  a  little 
flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being;  inconsolable  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  was  resolved  to  take  this  leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of. 
her  passion  for  his  memory ;  but  being  arrived  at  the  promontory, 
she  there  met  with  Dimmachus  the  MDesian,  and  after  a  short  con- 
vei^ation  with  him,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  married 
him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 

N,  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  seen  hanging  up  in  the 
western  corner  of  the  temple. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from 
Thestylis  the  day  before,  and  being  determined  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  escaped  with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  several  years  before 
driven  two  or  three  despairing  lovers  to  this  leap,  being  now  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  love  with  an  officer  of  Sparta, 
broke  her  neck  in  the  fall. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  in  love  with  Olympia,  an  Athenian 
matron,  threw  himself  from  the  rock  with  great  agility,  but  was 
crippled  in  the  fali. 

Kagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  tis  cook-maid ;  he  peeped 
several  limes  over  the  precipice,  but  his  heart  misgivmg  him,  he 
went  back,  and  married  her  that  evening, 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  in  love  with  Eury- 
bates.     Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  second  time  of  her  leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  with  his  master's 
daughter.  Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  his 
relief. 

Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at  the  temple 
of  ApoOo  habited  like  a  bride,  in  garments  as  while  as  snow.  Slie 
wore  a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her  hand  the 
little  musical  instrument  of  her  own  invention.  After  having  sung 
a  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up  her  garland  on  one  side  of  his 
idtar,  and  her  harp  on  the  other.  She  then  tucked  up  her  vest- 
ments like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst  thousands  of  spectators, 
who  were  anxious  for  her  safety,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her  de- 
liverance, marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost  summit  of  the 
promontory,  where,  after  having  repeated  a  stanza  of  her  own 
verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  she  threw  herself  off"  the  rock 
with  such  an  intrepidity  as  was  never  before  observed  in  any  who 
had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.  iVIany  who  were  present  re- 
lated, that  they  saw  her  fell  into  the  sea,  from  whence  she  never 
rose  again  ;  though  there  were  others  who  affirmed  that  she  never 
came  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  she  was  changed  into  a 
swan  as  she  fell,  and  that  they  saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under 
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that  stiape.  But  whether  or  no  the  wliiteaess  and  flutlering  of  her 
garments  might  not  deceive  those  who  looked  upon  her,  or  whether 
she  might  not  really  be  metamorphosed  into  that  musical  and  nie- 
'lancboly  hird,  is  still  a  doubt  among  the  Lesbians. 

AlcteuSjthe  famous  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some  time  been  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  Sappho,  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
cate  that  very  evening,  in  order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account ; 
but  hearing  that  Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  hei 
body  could  be  nowhere  found,  he  very  generously  lamented  her 
fall,  and  is  said  to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twenty-fil\h  od« 
upon  that  occasion. 

Leaped  in  this  Olympiad,  Males  124        Paraalea  123        Total  250 

Cured,       «  "  "        51  "  60  "     120 

DISSECTION  or  A  beau's  head, 

A  very  wild,  extravagant  dream,  employed  my  Ihncy  ail  the 
last  niglit.  1  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dissection  of  a 
beau's  head  and  a  coquette's  heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid 
on  a  table  before  us.  An  imaginary  operator  opened  the  first  with 
a  great  deal  of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  view, 
appeared  like  the  head  of  another  man ;  but  upon  applying  our 
glasses  to  it,  we  made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  that  what 
we  looked  upon  as  brains  were  not  such  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of 
strange  materials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture,  and  packed 
together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skull. 
For,  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  blood, 
hut  only  something  like  it ;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  beau 
is  not  a  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it. 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modern  philosophers 
suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong-  of  essence 
and  orange-fl.ower  water,  and  was  encompassed  with  a  kind  of 
horny  substance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which 
were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if 
there  had  been  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken  up  in 
contemplating  her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  sinciput,'  that  was 
filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
most  curious  piece  of  net-work,  the  parts  of  which  were  likewise 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums  or 
cavities  was  stuffed  with  invisible  billct-doui,  love-letters,  pricked 
dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the  same  nature.  In  another  we 
found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set  the  whole  company  a  sneez- 
ing, and  by  the  scent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spanish.  The 
several  other  cells  were  stored  with  commodities  of  the  same  kind, 
of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exact  ir 
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There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  liead,  which  I 
must  not  omit.  That  on  the  right  side  was  filled  with  fictions, 
flatteries,  and  falsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and  protestations  :  that 
on  the  left,  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a  duct 
from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  both  joined  together,  and  passed  forward  in  one  common 
duct  to  the  tip  of  it.  We  discovered  several  little  roads  or  canals 
running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular  care  tj 
trace  them  out  through  their  several  passages.  One  of  them  ex- 
tended itself  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  musical  instruments. 
Others  ended  in  several  bladders  which  were  filled  either  with 
wind  or  froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great  cavity  of 
ihe  skull,  from  whence  there  went  another  canal  into  the  tongue. 
This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  spongy  substance,  which 
the  French  anatomists  call  gallimatias,  and  the  English  nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thick,  and, 
what  very  much  surprised  us,  had  not  in  them  any  single  blood- 
vessel that  we  were  able  to  discover,  either  with  or  without  our 
glasses  ;  from  whence  we  concluded  that  the  party,  when  alive, 
must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  blushing. 

The  OS  cribriforme^  was  exceedingly  stuffed,  and  in  some 
places  damaged  with  snuff.  We  could  not  hul  lake  notice  in  par- 
ticular of  that  small  muscle  which  is  not  often  discovered  in  dis- 
section, and  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when  it  expresses  the  con- 
lempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  seeing  any  thing  he  does 
not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  understand.  I  need  not 
tell  my  learned  reader  this  is  that  muscle  which  performs  the  mo- 
tion so  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a 
man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  saving 
only,  that  the  musculi  amaloHi,  or,  as  we  may  translate  it  into 
English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
with  use  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle 
which  Iwms  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  all. 

We  were  informed,  that  the  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged, 
had  passed  for  a  man  above  five  and  thirty  years  ;  during  which 
time  he  eat  and  drank  like  other  people,  dressed  well,  talked  loud, 
laughed  frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted  him- 
self tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly ;  to  which  one  of  the  com- 
pany added,  that  a  certain  knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He 
was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring 
shovel,  having  been  surprised  by  an  ' 
tendering  some  civilities  to  his  wife. 
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Our  operator  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the  coquette's 
heart,  which  he  Ukewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There 
occurred  to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dissection  ;  but  being 
unwilling  to  burden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall  re- 
serve this  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another  day. 


?    A    COQUBTTE  8    HEART. 

Havinff  already  given  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  beau's 
head,  with  the  several  discoveries  made  on  that  occasion ;  I  shall 
here,  according  to  my  promise,  enter  upon  the  dissection  of  a  co- 
quette's heart,  and  communicate  to  the  public  such  particulars  as 
we  observed  in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  visionary  dissection, 
told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  la  his  art  more  difficult  than  to  lay 
open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of  the  many  labyrinths  and 
recesses  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  ihe  pencardium,  or  outward 
case  of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively ;  and  by  the  help 
of  our  glasses  discerned  in  it  millions  of  Jittle  scars,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumerable  darts  and 
arrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon  the  outward  coat ; 
though  we  could  not  discover  the  smallest  orifice,  by  which  any 
of  ihem  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward  substance. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  assured 
us  he  himself  had  made  with  the  thin,  reddish  liquor  contained  in 
the  pericardium,  which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about  the  heart 
of  a  coquette  whom  he  had  formerly  dissected.  He  affirmed  to 
us  that  he  had  actually  enclosed  it  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the 
manner  of  a  weather-glass ;  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him 
with  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualities 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  af- 
firmed, aiso,  that  it  rose  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an 
embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves ;  and  that  it  fell  as 
soon  as  an  ill-shaped  periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  un- 
fashionable coat  came  into  his  house.  Nay,  he  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  assure  us,  that  upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by  it, 
the  liquor  mounted  very  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again 
upon  his  looking  serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very 
well,  by  this  invention,  whenever  he  had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  cox- 
comb in  his  room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardiicm  or  the  case,  and  liquor 
above  mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itself.  The  outward  sut 
face  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  mucro,  or  point,  so  very 
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cold  withal.,  that  upon  endeavoring  to  take  iiold  of  it,  it  glided 
ttirough  tlie  fingers  like  a  smooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fihres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intricate  and  per- 
plexed manner  than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts ;  inso- 
much that  the  whole  heart  was  wound  up  together  in  a  Gordian 
knot,  and  must  have  had  very  irregular  and  tmequal  motions, 
while  it  was  employed  in  its  vital  function. 

Upon  weighing  tne  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  lo  be  extremely 
light,  and  consequently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not  wonder  at, 
when,  upon  looking  into  the  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  cells 
and  cavities  running  one  within  another,  as  our  historians  describe 
the  apartment  of  Rosamond's  bower.  Several  of  these  little  hol- 
lows were  stuffed  with  innumerable  sorts  of  trifles,  which  I  shall 
forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of,  and  shall  therefore  only 
take  noiice  of  what  lay  first  and  uppermost,  which  upon  our  un- 
folding it,  and  applying  our  microscopes  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a 
flame-colored  bood. 

We  are  informed  that  tte  lady  of  this  heart,  when  living,  re- 
ceived the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  lo  her,  and  did  not 
only  give  each  of  them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one  she 
conversed  with  beJieve  thai  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness ;  for  which  reason  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  impres- 
sions of  miiltitudos  of  faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  foldings 
of  the  heart ;  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a  single  print  of  this 
nature  discovered  itself  until  we  came  into  the  very  core  and 
centre  of  it.  We  tJiere  observed  a  little  figure,  which,  upon  ap- 
plying our  gksses  to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  man- 
ner. The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had  seen 
the  face  before,  but  could  not  possibly  recollect  either  the  place  or 
time ;  when  at  length,  one  of  the  company,  who  had  examined 
this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  rest,  snowed  us  plainly,  by  the 
make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns  of  its  features,  that  the  lit- 
tle ido!  which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was 
the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  lasi 
Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection,  we  resolved  to  make 
an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  determine  among 
ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which  differed  in  so  many 
particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly 
we  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we  observed  in  it  a 
certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  hving  in  the 
midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or  so  much  as 


As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phi 
round  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigi 
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criick,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  in  smoke  and  Tapor.  This  ima- 
giaary  noise,  which.  metlioQght  was  louder  than  the  burst  of  a 
cannon,  produced  such  a  violent  shake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissi- 
pated the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant  broad  awake. 

But  of  all  the  papers  of  Addison,  none,  for  pure,  graceful,  delicate,  genuine 
humor,  are  equal  lo  the  serieg  which  portray  the  cbaracter  of  Sir  !Roger  de 
Coverley,  Of  that  beautiful  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  Englidi  gentleman, 
of  high  honor,  real  banevolenoe,  great  goodness  of  heart,  mixed  vp  with  eo 
eentricities  as  amusing  as  they  are  hatraless,  Addison  traiy  said  "  we  are  bora 
for  each  other."  It  is  true  that  Steele  appears  to  have  iiiBt  conceived  the 
cliaraeter,  in  the  second  number  of  the  Spectator,  and  gave  some  account  of 
hmi  in  a  few  other  numbers ;  but  Addison  very  soon  took  it  out  of  hia  ftiend's 
hands,  who  was  hardly  able  to  carry  on  the  portraiture  with  that  reiinement 
which  belonged  to  Addison's  conception  of  tlie  oliaraoter.  It  is  said  that  Ad- 
dison lulled  Sir  Rc^or,  in  the  feat  that  some  other  hand  would  spoil  him. 

Although  no  justice  can  be  dono  to  this  rich  series  of  papers  by  selections, 
yet  we  cannot  refrain  fmm  giving  two.' 

VISIT  TO  SIR  ROGER  IN   THE   COUNTRY. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Hoger 
de  Coverley  to  pass  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  last 
week  accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with  him  for  some 
time  at  his  country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  of  my 
ensuing  speculations.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  my  humor,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please,  dine  at 
his  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  no- 
thing without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country  come  to  see  him,  ha  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As 
I  have  been  walking  in  his  fields,  I  have  observed  them  stealing  a 
sight  of  me  over  a  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring  them 
not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  Co  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  because  it  consists 
of  sober  aad  staid  persons ;  for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  master  in 
the  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants ;  and  as  he  is  belovfcd 
by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving  him ;  by  this 
means  his  domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with  theii 
master.  You  would  take  his  valet-de-chambre  for  his  brother,  his 
butler  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  nxen  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy-coun- 
sellor. You  see  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the  old  house 
dog,  and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  cart- 
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and  tenderness  out  of  regard  to  his  paal  services,  though  he  hag 
been  useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  ohserve  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  joy 
that  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  these  ancient  domestics  upon 
my  friend's  arrival  at  his  counliT-seat.  Some  of  them  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ;  every  one  of 
them  pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  him,  and  seemed  dis- 
couraged if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  good 
old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  the  master  of  the 
family,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  his  own  affairs  with  several 
kind  questions  relating  to  themselves.  This  humanity  and  good 
nature  engages  everyhody  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  pleasant 
upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good  humor,  and  none  so 
much  as  the  person  whom  he  diverts  himself  with :  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  easy 
for  a  stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  all  his 
servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  his 
butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  because  they 
have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself  in  the 
woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir 
Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain  above 
thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense  and  some 
learning,  of  a  very  regular  life  and  obliging  conversation :  he 
heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the 
old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  rela- 
tion than  a  dependent. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir 
Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  qualities,  is  something  of  a  humorist; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  as  it  were  tinged 
by  a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly  his,  and 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men.  This  cast  of  mind, 
as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders  his  conver- 
sation highly  agreeable,  and  more  dehghtful  than  the  same  degree 
of  sense  and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common  and  ordinary 
colors.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  last  night,  he  asked  me  how 
I  Ukedlhe  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned?  and  with- 
out staying  for  my  answer  told  me,  thai  he  was  afraid  of  being 
insulted  with  Latin  and  Gireek  at  his  own  table  ;  for  which  reason 
he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find  hira 
out  a  clergyman  rather  of  pkin  sense  than  much  learning,  of  a 
good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible,  a 
man  that  understood  a  little  of  bacltgammon.  "  My  friend,"  says 
Si'-  Roger.  ■'  found  me  out  rhls  gentleman,  who,  besides  the  endow- 
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ments  required  of  him,  is,  they  tell  me,  a  good  scholar,  though  he 
does  not  show  it.  I  have  given  him  (he  parsonage  of  the  parish  ; 
and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon  him  a  good  an- 
nuity for  life.  If  he  outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher 
in  my  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been 
with  ms  thirty  years ;  and  though  he  does  not  know  1  have  taken 
notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all  that  time  asked  any  thing  of  me  for 
himself,  though  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me  for  something  in  be- 
half of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his  parishioners.  There  has  not 
been  a  lawsuit  in  the  parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them ;  if 
any  dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision  ; 
if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never 
happened  above  once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At  his 
first  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  good  ser- 
mons which  have  been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of 
liim  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the 
pnipit.  Accordingly  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series,  that 
they  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  system 
of  practical  divinity." 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we  were 
talking  of  came  up  to  us  ;  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him  who 
preached  to-morrow,  (for  it  was  Saturday  night,)  told  us,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph*  m  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  after- 
noon. He  then  showed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year, 
where  1  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Bishop  Saunderson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Calamy,  with  several  living 
authors  who  have  published  discourses  of  practical  divinity,  I  no 
sooner  saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much  ap- 
proved of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
aspect  and  a  clear  voice  ;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses  he 
pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never  passed  anytime  more  to  my  satis- 
faction. A  sermon  repealed  after  this  manner,  is  like  the  compo- 
sition of  a  poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy  would  fol- 
low this  example  ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious 
compositions  of  their  own,  would  endeavor  after  a  handsome  elo- 
cution, and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  whiil 

s  been  penned  by  great  masters.  This  would  not  only  be  moro 
but  more  edifying  to  the  people.' 
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SIB  KOGER  AT  CHURCH. 

I  am  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sunday,  and 
think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seyenth  day  were  only  a  human  insti- 
tution, it  would  he  the  hest  method  that  could  have  been  thought 
of  for  the  polishing  and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the 
country  people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  saTages  and 
barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  time, 
in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  best  faces, 
and  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  upon 
different  subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join 
together  in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  away 
the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds 
the  notions  of  religion,  hut  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appear- 
ing^ in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  such  qnalities 
as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eje  of  the  village.  A 
country  fellow  dist'  g  'shes  1  'n  s  If  as  much  in  the  churchyard, 
as  a  citizen  does  upo  he  Lha  ge,  the  whole  parish-politics  be- 
ing generally  d  scussed  n  1  a  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  r  ngs 

My  fr  end  S  r  Roger  be  ng  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified 
the  inside  of  h  a  church  w  h  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  has  1  kew  se  gi  en  a  ha  dsnme  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the 
comrounion-tahle  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  often  told  me,  that 
at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners  very  irregular ; 
and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  responses, 
he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a  common-prayer  book : 
and  at  the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant  singing-master,  who 
goes  about  the  country  for  lliat  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightly 
in  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms ;  upon  which  they  now  very  much 
value  themselves,  and  indeed  outdo  most  of  the  country  churches 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps 
them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  be- 
sides himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short 
nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks 
about  hiro,  and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them 
himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several  other  of  the  old 
knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Some- 
times, he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  Psalms, 
half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it ; 
sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he 
pronounces  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer;  and 
sometimes  stands  tip  when  eveiybody  else  is  upon  their  Itnees,  to 
count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are  missing. 
i  was  yesterday  very  ttiuch  surprised  to  hear  my  oid  friend,  in 
the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  .Tohn  Matthews  to  mind 
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what  Lg  was  aboat,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  This  John 
Matthews,  it  seems,  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  felbw,  and  al 
that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authority 
of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which  accom- 
panies him  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  very  good  effect 
upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  en.ough  to  see  any  thing  ridi- 
culous in  his  behaviour ;  besides  that,  the  general  good  sense  and 
worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe  these  little 
singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good 
qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes  to  stir  till 
Sir  Roger  is  gooe  out  of  the  church.  The  knight  walks  down 
from  his  seat  in  the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants, 
that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  side  :  and  every  now  and  then 
inquires  how  such  a  oao's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  does, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechising  day, 
when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a  boy  that  answers  well, 
he  has  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his  encou- 
ragement ;  and  sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon 
to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five  pounds  a  year 
to  the  clerk's  place ;  and  that  he  may  encourage  the  young  fel- 
lows to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  church  service,  has  pro- 
mised upon  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  very  old, 
to  bestow  it  according  to  merit.  '  ^ci«i^,  ho.  112. 

The  inocal  tendeney  of  Addison's  writings  can  hardly  be  over-astimated. 
"  On  education  and  the  domeatic  virtues,"  says  Dt.  Drake,  "  on  the  duties  in- 
Gumbent  on  father,  huEband,  wife,  and  child,  hia  precepts  are  just  and  cogent, 
and  delivered  in  that  sweet,  inanuating  style  and  manner  wliich  have  ren- 
dered him  beyond  comparison  the  most  uselUl  moralist  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced." Who  can  set  hmits  to  the  influence  which  such  a  mind  has  exettcd  ? 
And  what  a  lesson  sliould  it  read  to  the  conductors  of  onr  periodic  press,  fiom 
the  stately  quailerly  to  the  daily  newspaper!  What  untold  gain  would  it  be 
to  the  world  if  they  would  lliink  less  of  party,  and  more  of  troth  :  if  Ihoy 
would  ever  be  ibund  the  firm  advocates  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  elevate 
and  bless  man,  and  the  stead6st,  out-spoken  opponents  of  all  tliat  lends  i" 
degrade,  debase,  and  brutahze  him. 

OMXIFRESENCE    AND    OMHIBCIBNCS    OF    THE    DEITY.' 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open  fields,  u.itil 
the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me,  I  at  first  amused  myself  nilh 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colors  which  appeared  in  the  wtdl- 
em  parts  of  heaven  :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
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out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another,  until  the 
whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The  blaencss  of  the  ether  was 
exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it.  The 
galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To  complete  the 
scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  majesty  which 
Millon  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of 
nature,  which  was  more  fmely  shaded  and  disposed  among  softer 
lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discoyered  to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among'  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in  me 
which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious 
and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it  in  that  re- 
flection, "When  I  consider  thy  heavens, the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man, 
that  ihou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  regard- 
est  him  !"  In  the  same  manner  when  I  considered  that  infinite 
host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets 
or  worlds  which  were  moving  round  their  respective  suns  ;  when 
I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and 
worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these  still 
enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are 
planted  at  bo  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  former  as  the  stars  do  to  us  ;  in  short,  while  I  pursued 
this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  (hat  little  insignificant  figure 
which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  God's  works. 

If  we  considerGod  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being  passes  through, 
actuates,  and  supports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  creation, 
and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has 
made  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  htlle,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  sulastance  ia  within  the  sub- 
stance of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  inti- 
mately present  to  it  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an 
imperfection  in  him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into 
another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or 
from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  difiused  and  spread  abroad 
to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old 
philosopher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  his 
circumference  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent. 
His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from  his 
omnipresence ;  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  thai 
arises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially  per- 
vades, and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual 
world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.    Seve- 
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ral  moralists  have  considered  the  creation  aa  the  lemple  of  God, 
which  he  has  huilt  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with 
his  presence.  Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the  recepta- 
cle, or  rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty ;  but  the  noblest  and 
most  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensoriam  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes 
and  men  have  their  sensoriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by  which  they 
apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects 
that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation 
turn  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot 
but  perceive  and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite 
space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ 


Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  of 
thought  should  start  beyond  the  hounds  of  the  creation;  should  it 
for  nullions  of  years  continue  its  progress  through  infinite  space 
with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  immensity  of  the 
Godhead.  Whilst  we  are  in  the  body,  he  is  not  less  present  with 
us  because  he  is  concealed  from  us,  "  O  that  I  knew  where  1 
might  find  him  !"  says  Job.  "  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not 
there ;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  ])erceive  him ;  on  the  left  hand, 
where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  hira ;  he  hideth  himseli 
on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him."  In  short,  reason  as 
well  as  revelation  assures  us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  ns, 
notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipresence  and  om- 
niscience, every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but 
regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures 
who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt 
to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should 
overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavor  to  recommend 
themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart 
think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them. 

RBrLBCTIONS    IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy 
dies  in  me  ;  when  I  J«ad  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inor- 
dinate desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 
upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion  ;  when  I  see 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  griev- 
ing for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings 
lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider  rival  wits 
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placed  side  hj  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  "When 
I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday, 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when 
we  shall  all  of  us  he  contemporaries,  and  make  onr  appearanc« 
together.  ^«(.(-ir,Bo.ae. 

Ab  b  poet,  Addison  doos  not  take  the  highest  rank,  anil  jet  he  has  written 
nrach  that  would  be  mora  valued  had  it  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  comparative  brllliaiicy  of  Ms  prose.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is  his  poet- 
Leal  Letter  to  Lord  Hahfas,  written  iiom  Italy  in  1701.  Of  thia  Dr.  Ihake' 
thus  speaks :  "  Had  he  written  nothing  else,  this  Epistle  ought  to  have  ac- 
quired ftir  him  the  reputation  of  a  good  poet.  Its  versification  i^  remarkably 
HwBBt  and  polished,  its  vein  of  deecripljon  usually  rich  and  clear,  and  its  sen- 
timents often  pathetic,  and  Bomelimes  even  sublime.  Wo  see  Addison,  with 
the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a  mind  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  classics,  exploring 
with  unwearied  fondness  and  assiduity  the  neglected  rehcs  of  antiquity,  and 
Iradng  every  stream  and  mountain  recorded  in  the  songs  of  the  Bard.  His 
praises  of  liberty  break  forfli  with  uncommon  warmth  and  beauty ;  with  that 
enei^y  of  phrase  and  thought  which  only  genuine  emotion  can  supply." 

raOM   THK   LETSER  PHOM  ITALY. 
For  wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  ravish'd  ejea, 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  ehining  proepeots  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompasa  me  around, 
And  BtiU  I  seem  Ui  tread  on  classic  ground; 
For  hero  the  muse  bo  oft  her  harp  lias  strung, 
Tbat  not  a,  mountain  roars  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile. 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle; 
Or  when  tranaplanted  and  preserved  with  oare, 
Corse  the  oohi  olime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastea,  and  more  exalted  eeents  ; 
E'en  the  rough  rookfi  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria'a  green  retreats; 
Where  western  gaJoa  eterually  reside, 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Blosfloma,  and  ftuifa,  and  flowers  together  riae, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 
How  has  kind  Heaven  adom'd  the  happy  laud. 
And  soatter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  1 
Eat  what  avwl  her  nnexhansted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores. 
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With  all  the  gifts  that  hesTen  and  earth  impart, 
The  amilea  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
■yVhile  prond  oppression  in  ber  valleys  reigns, 
And  tjranny  naurps  her  happy  plains  ! 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in,  yain 
The  reddening  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain : 
JojlesB  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  Ehada  repines : 
Starves  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bonnty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

0  Liherlry,  tton  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliaa,  and  pregnant  with  delight  1 
EiCTnal  pleasures  in  thy  preaenee  reign, 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eased  of  her  load,  sulfjection  grows  more  light. 
And  poverty  loolsa  cheerful  in  thy  sight  i 
Then  nak'st  tlie  gloomy  faoe  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  tliee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores. 
How  oft  in  lielda  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  Uiinta  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought  1 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  rehne 
The  grape's  soft  jvuce,  and  mellow  it  to  wine  : 
■With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  Hie  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degreea  of  more  indulgent  allies  ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  onr  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  sliine: 
"I^s  Liberty  that  orowna  Britannia's  isle, 
And  maizes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smile. 

PAKAPHBASE  OP  PSAIiM  XXm. 

The  lord  my  pasture  aBall  propare. 
And  feed  me  witt  a  shepherd's  care ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  : 
My  noon-day  walka  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fei'tile  vales  and  dewy  maada 
My  wea:-y,  wandering  steps  he  leads : 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  aoft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  Sow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread. 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
Tor  thou,  0  Lord,  art  witli  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  ei'ook  shall  ^ve  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade 
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Though  in  a  bare  and  nigged  way, 
Thtough  deridms,  lonely  wilds  I  eWay, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile ; 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  amile, 
Widi  sudden  green  and  herbage  orown'd 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


ANNE  FINCH,  COUNTExSS  OF  WINCHELSEA.    Died  1720. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Sir- William  Kingsmill,  of  Sidmonton,  in  tlia 
county  of  Southampton,  and  was  married  lo  Heneage,  Ear)  of  Wiochelsea.  A 
collection  of  her  poems  was  printed  in  1713. 

"  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Wordsworth,  "  that  excepting  a  passage  or  two  in 
the  Windsor  Foreal  of  Pope,  and  some  delightful  ■  pictures  in  the  poems  of 
Lady  Winohelaeti,  the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons,  does  not  contain  a  single  new 
image  of  external  nature." 

THE    ATHEIST    AND    THE    ACORN. 
Methinka  the  world  is  oddly  made, 

And  every  thing's  amiss, 
A  duli,  presuming  Atheist  said, 
As  stteteh'd  he  lay  beneath  a  shade ; 

And  instanced  it  in  tliia : 
Behold,  quoth  he,  that  mighty  tiring, 

A  Pumpkin  large  and  round, 
la  held  but  by  a  little  slrii^;. 
Which  upwards  cannot  make  it  spring, 

Or  bear  if  fiora  the  ground. 
Wliilst  on  this  Oak  a  fruit  so  small. 

So  dispropordon'd,  grows ; 
That  who  with  sense  surveys  this  all. 
This  universal  casual  ball. 
Its  ill  contrivance  knows. 
My  belter  judgment  would  have  hung 

That  weight  upon  a  tree, 
And  left  this  mas^  thus  slightly  strung, 
'Mongst  thit^  which  on  tlie  surface  sprung, 

And  small  and  feeble  be. 
No  more  the  caviller  could  say. 

Nor  fetther  faults  descry ; 
For,  as  he  upwards  gazing  lay. 
An  Acorn,  loosen'd  from  the  stay, 

Fell  down  upon  his  eye. 
Th'  offended  pail  with  teats  ran  o'er. 

As  punish'd  for  the  sin; 
Fool  1  had  ^at  bough  a  pumpkin  bore. 
Thy  whimsies  must  have  wotk'd  no  more. 
Nor  skull  had  kept  them  in. 
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How  gayly  is  at  first  begun 

Our  life's  unoenaiii  taoe ! 
Whilst  yet  that  sprigMy  morning  sun, 
Willi  which  we  just  set  out  to  run, 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 
How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  lies, 

How  tempting  to  go  through  1 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyea, 
From  Pisgah,  with  a  sweet  sutprise, 

Did  more  inyiting  hIiow. 
How  Boft  the  first  ideas  prove, 

Which  wander  tlitougb  our  minda ! 
How  full  the  joys,  how  ftee  the  love, 
Wliicli  does  that  early  season  move, 

As  fiowera  the  western  winds ! 
Our  ^J\s  are  then  but  Temal  air. 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
Which  BwilUy  paesii^,  all  grows  feir. 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care, 

And  youth  each  vapor  cleats. 
But,  oh  1  100  soon,  alas  1  we  climb. 

Scarce  ieeliiig,  we  ascend 

The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 

From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  ptiiii 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 
The  die  now  east,  oni  station  known, 

Fond  eipectatioii  past: 
The  thotus  which  ibrmer  days  had  sown, 
To  crops  of  late  repentaflce  grown, 

Through  which  we  K>il  at  iasL 
Whilst  every  care's  a, driving  liarm. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down; 
Which  feded  smites  no  more  can  charm. 
But  every  laar's  a  winter-storm. 

And  every  look's  a  fiuwn. 
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MATTHEW  PRIOR.     1005—1721. 


Oi  Ihe  paientBge  of  Prior  veiy  little  is  known.  He  was  nephew  of  tte 
koepBt  of  a  tavern  at  Qmring  Cross,  where  lie  was  found,  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  sent,  at  his  expense,  to  be  etluoatsd  at  Cambridge,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship.  B;  the  eame  nobleman's  influence,  he  went  as  secretary 
to  the  English  ambasaiidoc  at  the  Hague.  In  1607  he  was  seeretary  of  lega- 
tion at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  the  nem  year  held  the  same  office  at  the 
couct  of  France.  At  fifty-three  years  of  age  he  ibund  himself,  aftei  alt  his 
important  employments,  with  no  other  means  of  snbsistence  than  his  fellow- 
sliip  at  Cambridge ;  but  the  publication  of  his  poems  by  Bubsciiptioo,  and  the 
kindness  of  lord  Hasley,  restored  him  to  easy  cirenmslances  for  Ihe  test  of 
his  Ufa.  He  died,  after  a  lingetir^  illness,  in  1121,  in  the  fifty-e^hth  year  of 
his  age. 

«  Prior,"  says  Campbell,  "  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  poets  who  re- 
lied fbr  otnsment  on  scholaaUc  allusion  and  pagan  machinery  j  bw  he  used 
them  like  Swift,  mote  in  jest  than  earnest,  and  with  good  effect"  His  poetry 
lias  the  qualities  of  ease,  fluency,  and  oorreotness.    We  give  one  specimen: — 


Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan, 

While  tolling  threescore  years  and  one 

Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run, 

If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came, 

And  fbund  this  couple  still  the  same. 

They  walk'd,  and  oat,  good  Iblks !  what  then: 

Why  then  they  walk'd  and  eat  again : 

They  soundly  slept  the  nfeht  away ; 

They  did  jasX  nothing  all  the  day : 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 

They  seem'd  just  tallied  lot  each  olliet. 

Their  moral  and  economy 
Most  perfectly  they  mada  agree : 
Each  virlne  kept  its  proper  bound, 
Nor  trespttsa'd  on  the  other's  ground. 
Nor  feme  not  oensure  they  regarded  ■ 
They  neither  ptmiah'd  nor  rewarded. 
He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 
Her  maids  sha  neither  praised  not  chid : 
So  every  servant  took  his  course. 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 
Slothful  disorder  fill'd  Ms  stable. 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck't!  her  table. 
Their  beer  was  strong ;  their  wine  was  port ; 
TLeir  meal  was  large ;  their  grace  was  short. 
TTiey  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat, 
Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat. 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  /ate, 
And  look,  but  read  not,  tha  receipt; 
For  which  they  claim'd  their  Sunday's  due. 
Of  slumbeiing.in  an  upper  pew. 
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No  inan'3  liefeeta  sought  Ibey  to  know ; 
So  never  made  themselves  a  loe. 
No  man's  good  doods  did  they  commend ; 
So  never  raised  themselves  a  ftiend. 
Nor  cherish'd  Ihey  reladons  poor, 
That  might  decrease  their  present  store  ; 
Nor  barn  nor  house  did  they  repair, 
That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded ; 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 
Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 
At  news  of  publie  grief  or  joy. 
When  bells  were  rang  atid  bonfirea  made, 
If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid : 
Their  ji^  was  to  the  ringers  carried. 
Whoever  either  died  or  married. 
Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  ibund. 
Whoever  was  deposed  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good  nor  bad,  nor  ibols  nor  wise; 
They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise ; 
Without  love,  liatred,  joy,  or  fear. 
They  led — a  kind  of — as  it  were : 
Nor  wish'd  nor  cared,  nor  laugh'd  nor  cried : 
And  BO  they  lived,  and  so  they  died. 


ESTHER  VANHOMRIGH.    Died  1791, 

This  accomplished  female  is  tlie  well-ltnown  "Vanessa"  of  Uean  Swift 
Wliile  the  following  beautiful  ode  will  give  an  idea  of  her  refined  taste  and 
highly  cultivated  mind,  llie  cold,  heartless  manner  in  which  he  treated  Ler, 
most  ever  remain  as  a  blot  upon  Ms  chatacter.i 

ODE  TO  EFRINa. 

Hail,  blushing  goddess,  beauteous  Spring  1 
Who,  in  thy  jocund  train,  dost  brir.g 
Loves  and  graces,  smiling  hours, 
Balmy  breezes,  fragrant  flowers ; 
Come,  with  tints  of  roseate  hoe. 
Nature's  faded  charms  renew. 

Yet  why  should  1  ihy  presence  haiH 
To  me  no  niore  the  breathing  gale 
Comes  ftaughl  with  sweets,  no  more  the  rose 
With  such  transcendent  beauty  blows. 
As  when  Cadenus  blest  (he  scene. 
And  shared  with  me  those  joys  serene. 
When,  unporoMved,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  friendship  kindled  new  desire'; 
Still  listening  to  his  tuneful  tongue, 
The  truths  which  angels  might  have  sung 
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Divine  ioiprest  their  gentle  sway. 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend, 
Deal  names,  in  one  idea  blond ; 
Ohl  still  conjoin'd,  your  incsnee  risi 
And  waft  sweet  odota  to  the  sliies. 


LADY  RACHEL  RUSSELL.     1030— 


Tcis  most  admirable  woman  was  llie  wife  of  Lord  William  Rnssell,  who 
ttas  judicially  murdered,  on  an  allegod  oharge  of  treason,  July  21,  1683.  At 
the  trial  of  her  husband  ahe  accompanied  him  into  court ;  and  when  he  was 
inhumanly  refused  counsel,  and  allowed  only  an  amanuensis,  she  stood  forth 
as  that  assistHnt,  and  excited  the  deepest  sympathy  as  well  aa  admiration  in 
all  who  beheld  her.  After  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  she  pro- 
mised.  htm  to  take  care  of  her  own  life,  Ibr  the  sake  of  his  children, — a  pro 
mise  she  religiously  kept,  though  she  survived  him  above  forty  years.  "Hcc 
letters,"  says  Burnett,  "  are  written  with  an  elegant  simplicity,  with  truth  and 
nature,  which  can  Bow  only  from  the  heart  The  tenderness  and  constancy 
of  her  affection  ibr  her  murdered  lord,  present  an  image  to  melt  the  soul."' 

A  collection  of  her  letters  between  herself  and  her  correspondents  was  pub- 
lished in  1773.    The  following  is 

TO  DR.  FITZ WILLIAM,' 
I  need  doI  tell  you,  good  doctor,  how  little  capable  I  have  been 
of  such  an  exercise  as  this.  You  will  soon  find  how  iiiifit  I  am 
still  for  it,  since  my  yet  disordered  thoughts  can  offer  me  no  other 
than  such  words  as  express  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  confused  as 
my  yet  amazed  mind  is.  But  such  men  as  you,  and  particularly 
one  so  much  my  friend,  will,  I  know,  hear  with  my  weakness, 
and  compassionate  my  distress,  as  you  have  already  done  by  your 
good  letter  and  excellent  prayer.  I  endeavor  to  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  both ;  but  I  am  so  evil  and  unworthy  a  creature,  that 
thougli  1  have  desires,  yet  I  have  no  dispositions,  or  worthiness, 
towards  receiving'  comfort.  You,  that  knew  us  both,  and  how  we 
lived,  must  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  bewail  my  loss.  1  know  it 
is  common  with  others  to  lose  a  friend ;  but  to  have  lived  with 
such  a  one,  it  may  be  questioned  how  few  can  gloiy  in  the  like 
happiness,  so  consequently  lament  the  like  loss.  Who  can  but 
shrink  at  such  a  blow,  till  by  the  mighty  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
we  will  let  the  gifl  of  God,  which  he  hath  put  into  our  hearts, 
interpose  ?  That  reason  which  sets  a  measure  to  our  souls  in 
prosperity,  will  then  suggest  many  things  which  wo  have  seen 
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and  heard,  to  moderate  us  in.  such,  sad  circumstances  as  mine 
But  alas  I  my  understanding  is  clouded,  my  iaith  weak,  sense 
strong,  and  tiie  devil  busy  lo  fill  my  thoughts  with  false  notioua. 

difficulties,  and  doubts  as  of  a  future  condition' of  prayer : 

but  this  I  hope  to  mate  matter  of  humiliation,  not  sin.  Lora,  let 
me  understand  the  reason  of  these  dark  and  wounding  provi- 
dences, that  I  sink  not  under  tte  discouragements  of  my  own 
thoughts:  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  punishment,  and  will  be 
silent  under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart  mourns,  too  sadly,  I 
fearl  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear  com- 
panion and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want  him  to 
talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat  and  sleep  with ;  all  thcsa  things 
are  irksome  to  me  now ;  the  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so 
too ;  all  company  and  meals  I  ivould  avoid,  if  it  might  be  ;  yet  all 
this  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own  way,  and  this  sure 
hinders  my  comfort ;  when  I  see  my  children  before  me,  I  remem- 
ber the  pleasure  he  took  in  them ;  this  makes  my  heart  shrink. 
Can  I  regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  liigger?  Oh  !  if  I 
did  steadfastly  believe,  I  could  not  be  dejected ;  for  I  will  not  injure 
myself  to  say,  I  offer  my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply 
this  loss.  No ;  I  most  willingly  forsake  this  world,  this  vexatious, 
troublesome  world,  in  which  I  have  no  other  business,  but  to  rid 
my  soul  from  sin,  secure  by  faith  and  a  good  conscience  my 
eternal  interests,  with  patience  and  courage  bear  my  eminent  mis- 
fortunes, and  ever  hereafter  be  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  it. 
And  when  I  have  done  the  remnant  of  the  work  appointed  me  on 
earth,  then  joyfully  wait  for  the  heavenly  perfection  in  God's  good 
time,  when  by  his  infinite  mercy  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  to 
enter  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and  repose  where  he  is  gone,  for 

whom  only  I  grieve  I  do' fear.     From  that  contemplation 

must  come  my  best  support.  Good  doctor,  you  will  think,  as  you 
have  reason,  that  I  set  no  bounds,  when  I  let  myself  loose  to  my 
complaints;  but  I  will  release  you,  first  fervently  asking  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  prayers  for         Your  infinitely  afflicted, 

But  very  faithful  servant, 

Woboriie  Abbey,  R,  KusSKLt. 

aOlti  Seplembcr,  16S4. 


GEORGE  SEWELL.    Died  1726. 

Of  tlie  life  of  this  ingenious  poet  and  miaoellaneons  wnter  ive  know  but 
tie.  He  was  born  at  Windsor.  After  gi'adualing  at  Cambridge  aa  a  baelie- 
r  in  medicine,  he  woni  over  to  Holland,  eind  oompletod  his  medical  educa- 
m  under  tha  celebrated  BoethaavB.  On  liia  return  to  England,  he  commenced 
■actice  at  HampBtead,  neat  luindon ;  but  not  succeeding  well  in  his  profesamti 
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he  turned  bis  attention  to  literary  puTBiiita.  HU  oliief  proiluotionB  are,  "  Sir 
Walter  Eateigh,"  a  tragedy,  1719 ;  "Epistles  to  Mr.  Addison,  on  the  deatb 
of  Lord  Halifax;"  "Cupld'a  Proclamation;"  "A  Vindication  of  die  English 
Stage,"  &o.    He  died  at  Hampslead,  in  great  poverty,  February  8,  1726. 

Though  Dr.  Sewell  did  not  write  much,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  1..J 
the  following  beautiful  and  touching  verses,  "  said  to  be  written  upon  liimst ,: 
when  lie  was  in  a  consumption." 

Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day, 
Dost  thou  thy  httle  spot  survey, 
From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtful  cheer, 
Pursue  the  progress  of  the  year, 

What  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend. 

When  thou  belbre  that  year  shall  end  t 
What  do  thy  noontide  "walks  avail. 
To  clear  the  lea^  and  pick  the  snail. 
Then  wantonly  to  death  decree 
An  insect  useiiiller  than  thee? 

Thou  and  the  worm  are  brother-kmd, 

As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  blind. 

Vain  wretch  1  canst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  make  court  to  thee  ? 
Or  that  thy  st         '    '" 


The  bean-flowet's  deep  embosom'd  sw 

ExhaUog  with  an  evening  blast' 

Tliye 

evenings  then  will  all  be  past. 

Thyna. 

■row  pride,  thy  iancied  green, 

(For  va 

nity'E  in  litde  seen,) 

All  mus 

t  be  left  when  Death  appears, 

In  spite 

of  wislies,  groans,  and  tears  j 

Noro 

ine  of  all  thy  plants  that  grow, 

But  r, 

isomary,  will  with  thee  go. 

SIR  RICHAKD  STEELE.     1071—1729. 

RicHABD  SrxitB  was  born  in  Dublin,  1671.  Bis  father  sent  him  to  1,1 
educated  at  the  Charter-house  in  London,  whence  he  was  removed  lo  Merto.. 
College,  Oxford,  1691.  Soon'after  leaving  tlie  university,  he  unfortunately  in. 
bibed  a  fondness  for  the  Eirmy,  and  entered  lumself  as  a  private  in  the  horse- 
guards,  from  which  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  office  of  ensign.  Scarcely 
iny  position  in  hfe  is  so  dangerous  to  one's  morals,  as     situ  th    army 

or  navy ;  Emd  so  it  proved  to  Steele,  who  soon  p       g  d  h  tex  of 

dissipation  and  intemperance ;  by  which  he   laid  th  much 

Ttiisery  and  remorse  during  his  life.     In  1702  he  fi         ttrac    d  th         tice  of 
(he  public  as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  "  Tl     Fun  Gre/dJa- 

Mode,"  a  comedy  which  was  successfully  Boied  m  Tw    more 

<^mediBa,  "The  Tender  Husband,"  acted  in  1703  T      L  Lover," 

1704,  followed  this  fiist  a'tempL     The  latter  pro\     g  ,      Pe      deter- 
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a  periodical  paper.  The  litle  of  ilie  papor,  bb  t1ia  author  observes  in  the  first 
mimbBi,  was  decided  upon  in  honor  of  Ihe  fair  sex,  and  the  Tatleb  was 
thereibre  placed  under  their  jmisdiction.  The  name  of  its  comluolot,  Isaac 
BiCKEBBTiFT,  was  takan  from  a  previous  publication,  of  Swifl.  It  was  com- 
menced on  the  12th  of  April,  1709.  How,  and  how  early,  Addison  cams  to 
know  the  anthor,  is  menionad  in  tha  life  of  the  former.  "  If  we  consider  the 
invendon  of  Steele,  as  discoverable  in  the  scheme  and  conduct  of  the  Taller , 
if  we  reflect  upon  tlie  finely  drawn  and  higUy  finished  character  of  Bickei- 
smS,  in  his  varied  ofiices  of  philosopher,  humorist,  astrologer,  and  censor,  the 
vast  number  of  his  own  elegant  and  useful  papers,  and  the  beauty  and  value 
of  those  which,  through  his  means,  saw  the  light,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  honor- 
ing him  with  the  appellation  op  tub  fathir  or  piiiioinciL  WHtTiita." ' 

in  March,  1711,  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  Addison,  "The.  Spectator," 
Bud  hi  1713  "The  Guardian."  After  the  accession  of  Geoi^e  I^  Steele  was 
made,  in  1715,  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Conrt,  and  was 
knighted.  The  same  year  he  was  clioaen  member  of  parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  high  in  fevor  with  the  reigning  powers.  Bat 
hia  good  ibrtune  did  not  last  long,  and  Ihe  latter  years  of  his  life  he  sutlered 
ranch  fiora  poverty,  caused  in  part  from  his  speculating  in  new  projects, 
one  of  which  was,  to  convey  live  salmon  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  Lon- 
don market.  At  a  great  eipense  he  had  a  vessel  constructed  £>r  the  purpose; 
but,  alasl  the  salmon  so  battered  themselves  in  their  passage,  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  the  market,  and  poor  Steele  lost  nearly  his  all.  "  No  friend  of  hu- 
manity," says  Dr.  Brake,  "  oan  contemplate  the  situation  of  Steele,  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  without  sympathy  and  sorrow.  His  frailties,  the 
origin  of  all  his  roisformnea,  were  not  the  offiipring  of  vice,  but  merely  owing 
to  habitual  careleaanesa  and  the  want  of  worldly  prudence.  Compassionate 
in  his  heart,  unbounded  in  his  benevolence,  no  object  of  distress  ever  left  him 
with  a  mittmiir ;  and  in  the  hour  of  prosperity  he  was  ever  ready,  both  with 
hia  influence  and  his  property,  to  promote  the  views  of  literature  and  science, 
and  to  assist  the  e^rts  of  unprotected  genius." 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  ha  resided,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  mort- 
gagee, at  his  seat  at  Llanganiior,  near  Caermarflien,  Wales,  where  he  died  on 
the  alst  of  September,  1729. 

Tlie  style  of  Steele  is  remarkable  for  its  flowing  ease  and  naturalness,  but 
lie  is  o^n  negl^ent  and  careless,  and  fl^quendy  ungrammatical.  It  is  his 
niisfortone  that,  being  a  civlaborer  with  Addison  in  tile  same  walks  of  litera- 
tme,  he  is  constantly  compared  with  him,  and  of  course  must  generally  suffer 
by  the  comparison ;  though  at  times,  when  he  has  written  with  more  than 
usual  care,  he  seems  evidently  to  have  imbibed  a  poiljon  of  Addisonian  grace. 
But  compared  with  some  of  die  best  of  his  predecessors,  he  appeEus  in  a  very 
&vorable  light.  "  He  will  be  found  in  purity  and  simplicity  inferior  to  Tilloi- 
son  i  to  Temple  in  elegance  and  harmony ;  to  Dryden  in  richness,  mellow- 
ness, and  variety.  To  the  two  fcrmer,  however,  he  is  equal  in 
to  the  latter  in  vivacity  ^  and  vrilh  all  he  is  nearly  on  a  level  a 
perspicuity."' 

The  following  extracts  from  his  periodica]  papers  will  give  a 
best  manner  and  style  : — 
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1  was  once  myself  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable,  and 
in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  I  thought  myself  even  out 
of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occasion  waa  as  fol- 
lows. When  I  was  a  youth  in  a  part  of  the  army  which  waa 
then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with  an  agreeable  young 
woman,  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  received,  which  occasioned  the  per- 
plexity I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  evening  diverting  ourselves  upon  the  top  of 
a  cliff  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  trifling  away  the  time  in 
such  little  fondnesses  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people  in  business, 
and  most  agreeable  to  those  jn  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  rao  away  with  them.  I  was 
following  her,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk  under  her, 
and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a  height  upon  such  a 
range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into  ten  thousand  pieces, 
had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant.  It  is  much  easier  for  my 
reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an  occasioo,  than 
for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to  myself,  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
heaven  to  relieve  me  !  when  I  awaked,  equally  transported  and 
astonished,  to  see  myself  drawn  out  of  an  affliction  which,  the 
very  moment  before,  appeared  to  me  altogether  inextricable. 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  lively  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  while  they  lasted  they  made  me  more  miserable  than 
I  waa  at  the  real  death  of  this  beloved  person,  which  happened  a 
few  months  after,  at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us  was  con- 
cluded ;  inasmuch  as  the  imaginary  death  was  untimely,  and  I 
myself  in  a  sort  an  accessary ;  whereas  her  real  decease  had  at 
least  these  alleviations,  of  being  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dreaja  I  have  rebted  still  dwells  so  strongly 
upon  me,  that  I  can  never  read  the  description  of  Dover-clilF  in 
Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  King  Lear,'  without  a  fresh  sense  of  my 
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escape.  The  prospect  fiom  that  phce  ib  drawn  with  such  pioper 
incidents,  that  whoever  can  lead  it  without  giowmg  giddy  must 
have  a  good  head,  or  a  i  orj  bad  one  ],„jj„^  „3  n,. 


The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  Lver  knew  wis  upon  the  death  of 
my  fatter,  at  which  time  I  was  not  quite  fire  years  of  age  ;  but 
was  rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed 
with  a  reaJ  understanding  why  nobody  was  willing^  to  play  with 
me,  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  and 
my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my  battledore  in  my 
hand,  and  fell  a  beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  papa  ;  for,  I  know 
not  how,  I  had  soEie  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up  there.  My 
mother  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transported  beyond  all  pa- 
tience of  the  silent  grief  she  was  before  in,  she  almost  smothered 
me  in  her  embraces ;  and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  "Papa  could 
not  hoar  me,  and  would  play  with  loe  no  more,  for  fhey  were 
going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  could  neve/  come  to 
us  again."  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  noble  spirit, 
and  there  was  a  dignity  in  her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildness  of  hei 
transport ;  which,  methought,  struck  me  with  an  instinct  of  sor- 
row, that  before  I  was  sensible  of  what  it  was  to  grieve,  seized  my 
very  soul,  and  has  made  pity  the  weakness  of  my  heart  ever  since. 
The  mind  in  infancy  is,  methinks,  like  the  body  in  embryo;  and 
receives  impressions  so  forcible,  that  they  are  as  hard  to  be  re- 
moved by  reason,  as  any  mark,  with  which  a  child  is  bom,  is  to 
be  taken  away  hy  any  future  application.  Hence  it  is,  that  good 
nature  in  me  is  no  merit ;  but  having  been  so  frequently  over- 
whelmed with  her  tears  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my  affliction, 
or  could  draw  defences  from  my  own  judgment,  I  imbibed  com- 
miseration, remorse,  and  an  unrainlj  gentleness  of  mind,  which 
has  since  insnaied  me  into  ten  thousand  calarQities ;  from  whence 
I  can  reap  no  adiintage,  txcept  it  be,  that,  in  such  a  humor  as  1 
am  now  in,  I  can  the  bettei  mdulge  myself  in  the  soilness  of 
humanity,  and  en]oy  that  =!weet  anxiety  which  arises  from  the 
memory  of  past  alflictions  iwierpHo.  m. 


A  young  gentleman  and  ladj  of  ancient  ind  honorable  houses 
in  CornwaH  had  from  their  childhocd  entei  tamed  for  each  other  a 
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generous  and  noble  passion,  which  had  been  long  opposed  by  their 
friends,  by  reason  of  the  inequality  of  their  fortunes ;  but  their 
constancy  to  each  other,  and  obedience  to  those  on  whom  they 
depended,  wrought  so  much  upon  thoir  relations,  that  these  cele- 
brated lovers  were  at  length  joined  in  marriage.  Soon  after  their 
nuptials,  the  bridegroom  was  obliged  to  go  into  a  foreign  country, 
to  lake  care  of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  was  left  him  by  a 
relation,  and  came  very  opportunely  to  improve  their  moderate 
circumstances.  They  received  the  congratuktions  of  all  (he  coun- 
try on  this  occasion  ;  and  I  remember  it  was  a  common  sentence 
in  every  one's  mouth,  "  You  see  how  faithful  love  is  rewarded," 

He  took  this  agreeable  voi^age,  and  sent  home  eveiy  post  fresh 
accounts  of  his  success  in  his  af^rs  abroad ;  but  at  last,  though 
he  designed  to  return  with  the  next  ship,  he  lamented  in  his  let- 
ters, that  "business  would  detain  him  some  time  longer  from 
home,"  because  he  would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  an  unex- 
pected arrival. 

The  young  lady,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  walked  every  even- 
ing on  tne  sea-shore,  near  which  she  lived,  with  a  familiar  friend, 
her  husband's  kinswoman ;  and  diverted  herself  with  what  ob- 

i'ects  they  met  there,  or  upon  discourses  of  the  future  methods  of 
ife,  in  the  happy  change  of  their  circumstances.  They  stood 
one  evening  on  the  shore  together  in  a  perfect  tranquillity,  ob- 
serving the  setting  of  the  eun,  the  calm  face  of  the  deep,  and  the 
silent  heaving  of  the  waves,  which  gently  rolled  towards  them, 
and  broke  at  their  feet ;  when  at  a  distance  her  kinswoman  saw 
something  float  on  the  waters,  which  she  fancied  was  a  chest ; 
and  with  a  smile  told  her,  "  She  saw  it  first,  and  if  it  came  ashore 
full  of  jewels,  she  had  a  right  to  it."  They  both  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it,  and  entertained  themselves  with  the  subject  of  the  wreck, 
the  cousin  still  asserting  her-  right;  but  promising,  "if  it  was  a 
prize,  to  give  her  a  very  rich  coral  for  her  youngest  child."  Their 
mirth  soon  abated,  when  they  observed,  upon  the  nearer  approach, 
that  it  was  a  human  body.  The  young  lady,  who  had  a  heart  na- 
turally filled  with  pity  and  compassion,  made  many  melancholy  re- 
flections on  the  occasion.  "  Who  knows,"  said  she,  "  but  this  man 
may  be  the  only  hope  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  house  ;  the  darling 
of  indulgent  parents,  who  are  now  in  impertinent  mirth,  and 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  offering  him  a  bride 
they  had  got  ready  for  him  ?  Or,  may  he  not  be  the  master  of  a 
family  that  wholly  depended  upon  his  life  ?  There  may,  for  anght 
we  know,  be  half  a  dozen  fatherless  children,  and  a  tender  wife, 
now  exposed  to  poverty  by  his  death.  What  pleasure  might  he 
have  promised  himself  in  the  different  welcoine  he  was  to  have 
from  her  and  them  1  But  let  us  go  away  ;  it  is  a  dreadful  sight  1 
The  best  office  we  can  do,  is  to  take  care  that  the  poor  man,  who- 
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ever  he  is,  may  be  decenlly  buried."  She  turned  away,  when  a 
wave  threw  the  carcass  on  thu  shore.  The  kinswoman  immedi- 
ately shrieked  out,  "  Oh,  my  cousin !"  and  fell  upon  the  ground. 
The  unhappy  wife  went  tu  help  her  friend,  when  she  saw  her 
own  husband  at  her  feet,  and  dropped  in  a  swoon  upon  the  body. 
An  old  woman,  who  had  been  the  gentleman's  nurse,  came  out 
about  this  time  to  call  the  ladies  to  supper.and  found  her  child,  as 
she  always  called  him,  dead  on  the  shore,  her  mistress  and  kins- 
m  n  b  th  ly'  g  d  d  by  1  'm.  Her  loud  lamentations,  and  caJI- 
ng  1      V  mast     t    i  f     soon  awaked  the  friend  from  her 

tra  b      h        f  one  for  ever,  T,a^_  no.  b. 


Vi  h  1       h  b       d      relations  which  concern  the  interest 

f  P  th     p  t        ions,  and  revolutions  of  empire ;  I 

th    k    th       h    h  y  great  subjects,  my  theme  of  dis- 

m  tm  t  b  f  matters  of  a  yet  higher  consideration. 
Th      1  p      f  P       d     ce  and  nature,  and  strange  events 

wl     h  a      b        11  an  instant,  are  what,  as  tney  come 

witbm  our  view  and  observation,  shall  be  given  to  the  public. 
Such  things  are  not  accompanied  with  show  and  noise,  ana  there- 
fore seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  unattentive  part  of  mankind ; 
hut  are  very  proper  at  onco  to  exercise  our  humanity,  please  our 
imaginations,  and  improve  our  judgments.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
be  unuseful  to  relate  many  circumstances,  which  were  observable 
upon  a  late  cure  done  upon  a  young  nobleman  who  was  horn 
blind,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  last  received  his  sight,  at 
the  ago  of  twenty  years,  by  the  operation  of  an  oculist.  This 
happened  no  farther  off  than  Newington  ;  and  the  work  was  pre- 
pared for  in  the  following  manner: 

The  operator,  Mr.  Grant,  having-  observed  the  eyes  of  his  pa- 
tient, and  convinced  his  friends  and  relations,  among  others  the 
reverend  Mr.  Ctiswell,  minister  of  the  place,  that  it  was  highly 
probable  that  he  should  remove  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the 
use  of  his  sight ;  all  his  acquaintance,  who  had  any  regard  for  the 
young  man,  or  curiosity  to  be  present  when  one  of  full  age  end 
understanding  received  a  new  sense,  assembled  themselves  on 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Caswell,  being  a  gentleman  particularly  curi- 
ous, desired  the  whole  company,  in  case  the  blindness  should  be 
cured,  to  keep  silence :  and  let  the  patient  make  his  own  obser- 
vationSi  without  the  direction  of  any  thing  he  had  received  by  his 
other  senses,  or  the  advantage  of  discovering  his  friends  by  theii 
voices.  Among  several  others,  the  mother,  brethren,  sisters,  and 
a  young  gentlewoman  for  whom  he  had  a  passion,  were  present. 
The  work  was  performed  with  great  skill  and  dexterity.  When 
the  patient  first  received  the  dawn  of  light,  there  appeared  such 
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an  ecstasy  in  his  action,  that  he  seemed  ready  to  swoon  away  in 
the  surprise  of  joy  and  wonder.  The  surgeon  stood  before  him 
with  liis  instruments  in  his  hands.  The  young  man  observed  htin 
from  head  to  foot ;  after  which  he  surveyed  himself  as  carefully, 
and  seemed  to  compare  him  to  himself;  and  observing  both  their 
hands,  seemed  to  think  they  were  exactly  alike,  except  the  instru- 
ments, which  he  took  for  parts  of  hia  hands.  When  he  had  con- 
tinued in  his  amazement  for  some  time,  his  mother  could  not 
longer  bear  the  agitations  of  so  many  passions  as  thronged  upon 
her ;  but  fell  upon  his  neck,  CT3ring  out,  "  My  son  !  my  son  !" 
The  youth  knew  her  voice,  and  could  speak  no  more  than,  "  Oh 
me  I  are  you  my  mother  V  and  fainted.  The  whole  room,  you 
will  easily  conceive,  were  very  affectionately  employed  in  reco- 
vering him ;  but,  above  ah,  the  young  gentlewoman  who  loved 
him,  and  whom  he  loved,  shrieked  in  the  loudest  manner.  That 
voice  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  effect  upon  him  as  he  recovered, 
and  he  showed  a  double  curiosity  in  observing  her  as  she  spoke 
and  called  to  him ;  until  at  last  he  broke  out,  "  What  has  been 
done  fo  me  ?  Whither  am  I  carried  t  Is  all  this  about  me,  the 
thing  I  have  heard  so  often  of?  Is  this  (he  hght  ?  Is  this  seeing? 
Were  you  always  thus  happy  when  you  said  you  were  glad  to 
see  each  other  ?  Where  is  Tom,  who  used  to  lead  me  ?  But  I 
could  now,  methinks,  go  anywhere  without  him  I"  He  offered  to 
move,  but  seemed  afraid  of  every  thing  around  him.  When  they 
saw  his  difficulty,  they  told  him,  "until  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  new  being,  he  must  let  the  servant  still  lead 
him."  The  boy  was  called  for,  and  presented  to  him.  Mr,  Cas- 
well asked  him,  "  What  sort  of  thing  he  took  Tom  to  be  before  he 
had  seen  himt"  He  answered,  "he  believed  there  was  not  so 
much  of  him  as  himself;  but  he  fancied  him  the  same  sort  of 
creature."  The  noise  of  this  sudden  change  made  all  the  neigh- 
borhood throng  to  the  place  where  he  was.  As  he  saw  the  crowd 
thickening,  he  desired  Mr.  Caswell  to  tell  him  how  many  there 
were  in  all  to  be  seen.  The  gentleman,  smiling,  answered  him, 
that  "  it  would  he  very  proper  for  him  to  return  to  his  late  condi- 
tion, and  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  covered,  until  they  had  received 
strength ;  for  he  might  remember  well  enough,  that  by  degrees 
he  had  from  little  to  little  come  to  the  strength  he  had  at  present 
in  his  abilitjr  in  walking  and  moving :  and  that  it  was  the  same 
thing  with  his  eyes,  wmch,"  he  saia,  "would  lose  the  power  of 
continuing  to  him  that  wonderful  transport  he  was  now  in,  except 
he  would  be  contented  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  them,  until  they 
were  strong  enough  to  bear  the  light  without  so  much  feeling  as, 
ne  knew,  he  underwent  at  present."  With  much  reluctance  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  have  his  eyes  bound  ;  in  which  condition 
thej'  kept  him  in  a  dark  room,  until  it  was  proper  to  let  the  organ 
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receive  its  objects  without  further  precaution.  During  the  time 
of  this  darkness,  he  bewailed  himself  in  the  most  distressed  man- 
ner; and  accused  all  his  friends,  complaining  that  "some  incan- 
tation had  heen  wrought  upon  him,  and  some  strange  magic  used 
to  deceive  him  into  an  opinion  that  he  had  enjoyed  what  they 
called  sig'ht."  He  added,  "  that  the  impressions  then  let  in  upon 
his  soul  ivould  certainly  distract  him,  if  he  were  not  so  at  that 
present."  At  another  time,  he  would  strive  to  name  the  persona 
he  had  seen  among  the  crowd  after  he  was  couched,  and  would 
pretend  to  speak,  in  perplexed  terms  of  his  own  making,  of 
what  he,  in  that  short  time,  observed.  But  on  the  sixth  instant 
it  was  Uiought  fit  to  unbind  his  head,  and  the  young  woman 
whom  he  loved  was  mstrucled  to  open  his  eyes  accordingly,  as 
well  to  endear  herself  to  him  by  &uch  a  circumstance,  as  to  mo- 
derate his  ecstisies  by  the  persuasion  of  a  voice  which  had  so 
much  power  over  him  as  hers  ever  had.  When  this  beloved 
young  woman  began  to  take  off  the  binding  of  his  eyes,  she 
talked  to  him  as  follows 

"  Mr  William,  I  ain  now  taking  the  binding  off,  though  when 
I  consider  what  I  am  doing,  I  tremble  with  the  apprehension,  thai, 
though  I  have  from  my  very  childhood  loved  you,  dark  as  you 
were,  and  though  you  had  conceived  so  strong  a  love  for  me,  yon 
will  find  there  is  such  a  thing  as  beauty,  which  may  ensnare  you 
into  a  thousand  passions  of  which  you  are  now  innocent,  and  take 
you  from  me  for  ever.  But,  before  I  put  myself  to  that  hazard, 
tell  me  in  what  manner  that  love,  you  always  professed  to  me, 
entered  into  your  heart ;  for  its  usual  admission  is  at  the  eyes." 

The  young  man  answered,  "  Dear  Lydia,  if  I  am  to  lose  by 
sight  the  soft  pantings  which  I  have  always  felt  when  I  heard 
your  voice  ;  if  I  am  no  more  to  distinguish  the  step  of  her  I  love 
when  she  approaches  me,  but  to  change  that  sweet  and  frequent 
pleasure  for  such  an  amazement  as  I  knew  the  little  time  I  lately 
saw ;  or  if  I  am  to  have  any  thing  besides,  which  may  take  from 
me  the  sense  I  have  of  vuhat  appeared  most  pleasing  to  me  at  that 
time,  which  apparition  it  seems  was  you ;  pull  out  these  eyes, 
before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrateful  to  you,  or  undo  myself,  I 
wished  for  them  but  to  see  you:  pull  them  out,  if  they  are  to 
make  me  forsret  you." 

Lydia  wot,  extremely  satisfied  with  these  as      a      s      a 
pleased  herself  with  playing  with  bis  perpi  In  all  h 

talk  to  her,  he  showed  but  very  faint  ideas  fay  h  ng  wh  h 
had  not  been  received  at  the  ears  ;  and  closed  h     p  n 

her,  by  saying,  that  if  he  were  to  see  Valen  a  a  d  B  1 
whom  he  supposed  the  most  esteemed  of  all  w  m  by  he  qu 
rel  there  was  about  them,  he  would  never  like  anj  but  Lydia. 
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DANIEL  DE  FOE,     16S1— 1731. 

Daktil  Dr  Foe,  (he  author  of  that  remaikabla  book  of  world-wide  lame, 
"EobinHOn  Crusoe,"  waa  born  in  London,  1661.  Of  his  youthful  years  we 
know  but  little  [  but  llial  his  education  waa  not  n^leotetl,  and  that  he  applied 
himself  with  assiduity  to  his  studies,  we  may  feirly  infer  from  bis  sabBBquenl 
success  in  the  walks  of  literature.  He  first  engaged  in  trade,  but  after  a  few- 
years'  trial  of  it,  he  found  that  that  waa  not  his  sphere :  his  lively  imagina- 
tion, eager  intereaE  in  politics,  and  fondness  for  literature,  disqualified  liim  for 
commercial  matters.  In  IIOO  he  published  his  "True-Bom  Enghshman,"  a 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  a  libel  on  King  William,  with  which  bis  majea^  was 
well  pleased.  Frran  that  time  forth,  he  wrote  with  unwearied  assiduity,  and 
in  1704  first  pnblished  bis  "Review,"  a  periodical  paper  written  eioluaivsly 
by  himself,  and  which  he  continued  to  publish  iwi(»  or  three  iinies  a  week 
for  nine  years.  Tills  resembled,  more  than  any  other  preceding  work,  the 
Taller  and  Spectator;  but  borne  down  by  a  rude  mass  of  temporary  and  uti- 
interesting  matter,  connected  with  the  news  and  politics  of  the  day,  it  soon 
sunk  into  oblivion. 

Ailer  the  death  of  Qaeen  Anne,  in  1714,  the  continued  attacks  of  his  politi- 
cal opponents  so  weighed  upon  Ids  mind  and  depressed  his  spirits,  that  his 
health  gave  way,  and  he  was  for  a  lime  dangerously  ill.  When  be  recovered, 
he  resolTcd  to  abandon  his  eld  field  of  political  satire  and  inveolive,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  now  one ;  and  accordingly  he  put  forth  the  first  part  of  his  in- 
imitable "  Adyenturea  of  Robinaon  Crusoe,"  which  no  story  has  aver  ex- 
ceeded in  populariq-.  The  great  succeaa  tliat  attended  this,  induced  him  to 
write  a  aecond  and  a  third  part,  which,  however,  are  very  inferior  to  the 
first  The  multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished, we  have  not  space  to  enumerate.'  Some  of  die  most  popular  of  these 
were,  «  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,"  "  The  Foitunea  ol  MoU  Flan 
ders,"  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  "A  Tour  through  Great  Britain,'  "A 
Hiatory  of  the  Plague,"  and  "  Tlie  true  Reladon  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs. 
Teal,  the  next  Day  after  het  Death."  The  last  was  afterwards  subjoined  to 
the  editions  of  "  DreUncourt  on  Death,"  and  made  that  otherwise  unsaleable 
book  much  sought  after.  One  of  hia  works  had  the  following  curious  tide : 
"Mara  script  of  hia  armor:  a  lashing  caricature  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
all  kinda  of  miUlary  men,  written  on  purpose  to  delight  quiet  trades-people, 
and  cure  tlieir  daughters  of  their  pasrion  for  red-ooats."  He  died  on  the  S4lh 
of  April,  1731,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

De  Foe  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  Hia  power,  as  a  writer,  of  seizing 
and  retaining  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  haa  seldom  been  equalled. 
Of  great  originality,  Hiui  of  strong  and  clear  conceptions,  which  he  was  able 
to  embody  in  language  equally  perspicuous  and  forcible,  he  has  the  power  of 
"forging  the  handwriting  of  nature,"  and  of  giving  to  fiction  all  the  appear- 
ance of  reality.  By  a  particularity  and  minuteness  of  description  which  his 
skill  prevents  from  bemg  tedioua,  he  increases  the  probabili^  of  his  story,  and 
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gives  10  its  reader  a  condnnally  increasing  inlerest  ii  i{  j  so  thai  no  author  0/ 
imaginar}'  talos  has  impreEsed  BO  many  parsons  with  tho  belief  lliat  they  have 
been  reading  a  true,  rather  than  a  fictitious  narrative.  Of  that  most  popular, 
delightful,  aad  extraordinary  of  allhis  works,  "  Robinson  Crasoe,"  which  had 
lost  nono  of  its  original  attraodonE  even  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  "  Noboiiy  ever  laid  it  down  without  wishing  is  were 
longer." 

HOBINSON    CRUSOE    DISCOVERS    THE    FOOT-PRINT. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going  tows,rds  my  boat,  I  was 
exceedingly  surprised  with  the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  the 
shore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand  ;  I  stood  like 
one  thunder-struck,  or  aa  if  I  had  seen  an  apparition :  I  listened, 
I  looked  round  me,  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  see  any  thing ;  1 
went  up  to  a  rising  ground  to  look  farther :  I  went  up  the  shore, 
and  down  the  shore,  but  it  was  all  one,  I  could  see  no  other  im- 
pression but  that  one  :  I  went  to  it  again  to  see  if  there  were  any 
more,  and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my  fancy ;  but  there  was 
no  room  for  tfiat,  for  there  was  exactly  the  very  print  of  a  foot, 
toes,  heel,  and  every  part  of  a  foot.  How  it  came  thither  I  knew 
not,  nor  could  in  the  least  imagine.  But  after  innumerable  flut- 
tering thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly  confused,  and  out  of  myself, 
I  came  home  to  my  fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground 
I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  looking  behind  me  at 
every  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking  every  bush  and  tree,  and 
fancying  every  stump  at  a  distance  to  be  a  man  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  describe  how  many  various  shapes  an  aflirighted  imagination 
represented  things  to  me  in  ;  how  many  wild  ideas  were  formed 
every  moment  in  my  fancy,  and  what  strange,  unaccountable 
whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I  called  it  ever  after 
this,  I  fled  into  it  like  one  pursued  ;  whether  I  went  over  by  the 
ladder,  at  first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which 
I  called  a  door,  I  cannot  remember ;  for  never  frighted  hare  fled 
to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this 
retreat. 

How  strange  a  chequer-work  of  Providence  is  the  life  of  man ! 
And  by  what  secret  difiering  springs  are  the  affections  hurried 
about,  as  differing  circumstances  present !  To-day  we  love  what 
to-morrow  we  hate  ;  to-day  we  seek  what  to-morrow  we  shun  ; 
lo-day  we  desire  what  to-morrow  we  fear ;  nay,  even  tremble  at 
the  apprehensions  of.  This  was  exemplified  in  me  at  this  time 
in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable ;  for  I,  whose  only  affliction 
was,  that  I  seemed  banished  from  human  society,  that  I  was  alone, 
circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off  from  mankind,  and 
condemned  to  what  I  call  a  silent  life ;  that  I  was  as  one  whom 
Heaven  thought  not  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  living,  01 
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to  appear  among  the  rest  of  his  creatures ;  thai  to  have  seen  one 
of  my  own  species  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  raising  me  from 
death  to  hfe,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  Heaven  ilseJf,  next  to 
the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could  bestow ;  I  say,  that  I 
should  now  tremble  at  the  very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a  man, 
and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground,  at  huf  the  shadow,  or  silent 
appearance  of  a  mau's  having  set  his  foot  on  the  island ! 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life ;  and  it  afforded  me  a 
great  many  curious  speculations  afterwards,  when  I  had  a  little 
recovered  my  first  surprise.  I  considered  that  this  was  the  station 
of  life  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of  God  had  deter- 
mined for  me  ;  that  as  I  could  not  foresee  what  the  ends  of  divine 
wjsdoja  might  be  in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his  sove- 
reignty, who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an  undoubted  right  by 
creation  to  govern  and  dispose  of  me  absolutely  as  he  thought  fit ; 
and  who,  as  I  was  a  creature  who  had  offended  him,  had  likewise 
a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what  punishment  he  thought  fit  j 
and  that  it  was  my  part  to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation,  because 
I  had  sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected,  that  God,  who  was  not  only  righteous,  but 
omnipotent,  as  lie  had  thought  fit  thus  to  punish  and  afflict  me,  so 
he  was  able  to  deliver  me ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it,  it 
was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself  absolutely  and  entirely 
to  his  will!  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope 
in  him,  pray  to  him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates  and  direc- 
tions of  his  daily  providence. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days,  nay,  I  may  say, 
weeks  and  months ;  and  one  particular  effect  of  my  cogitations  on 
this  occasion  I  cannot  omit ;  viz.,  one  morning  early,  lying  in  my 
bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my  danger  from  the  appear- 
ance of  savages,  I  found  it  discomposed  me  very  much ;  upon 
which  those  words  of  the  Scripture  came  into  my  thoughts,  CaU 

rn  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou 
It  glorify  me. 
Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully  out  of  my  bed,  my  heart  was  not 
only  comforted,  but  I  was  guided  and  encouraged  to  pray  earnestly 
to  God  for  dehverance.  When  I  had  done  praying,  I  took  up  my 
Bible,  and,  opening  it  to  read,  the  first  words  that  presented 
to  me,  were,  PFait  on  the  Lord,  and  be  of  good  courage,  and 
he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart:  Tfait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  me  ;  and  in  return, 
I  thankfully  laid  down  the  hook,  and  was  no  more  sad,  at  least, 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehensions,  and  reflec- 
tions, it  came  into  my  thoughts  one  day,  that  all  this  might  be  a 
mere  chimera  of  my  own,  and  that  this  fool  niight  be  ihc  print  ol 
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my  own  foot,  when  I  came  on  shore  from  my  boat :  this  cheered 
me  up  a  little  too,  and  I  began  to  persuade  myself  it  was  all 
a  delusion ;  that  it  was  nothing  else  hut  my  own  foot ;  and  why 
might  not  I  come  that  way  from  ttie  boat,  as  well  aa  I  was  going 
that  way  to  the  boat  ?  Again,  I  considered  also,  that  I  could  by 
no  means  tell  for  certain  where  I  had  trod,  and  where  I  had  not ; 
and  that  if  at  last  this  was  only  the  print  of  my  own  foot,  I  had 
played  the  part  of  those  fools,  who  strive  to  mate  stories  of  spec- 
tres and  apparitions,  and  then  are  themselves  frighted  at  them 
more  than  anybody  else. 

Now  I  began  to  take  courage,  and  to  peep  abroad  again  ;  for  I 
had  not  stirred  out  of  my  castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that 
I  began  to  starve  for  provision;  for  I  had  little  or  nothing  within 
doors,  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water.     Then  I  knew  that  my 

Scats  wanted  to  be  milked  too,  which  usually  was  my  evening 
iversiou  ;  and  the  poor  creatures  were  in  great  pain  and  incon- 
venience for  want  of  it ;  and  indeed  it  almost  spoiled  some  of  them, 
md  almost  dried  up  their  milk. 

Heartening  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief,  that  this  was  no- 
thing but  the  print  of  one  of  my  own  feet,  (and  sol  might  be  truly 
said  to  start  at  my  own  shadow,!  I  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
went  to  my  country-house  to  milk  my  flock ;  hut  to  see  with  what 
fear  I  went  forward,  how  often  I  looked  behind  me,  how  I  was 
ready,  every  now  and  then,  to  lay  down  my  basket,  and  run  for 
ray  hfe ;  it  would  have  made  any  one  have  thought  I  was  haunted 
with  an  evil  conscience,  or  that  1  had  been  lately  most  terribly 
frighted  ;  and  so  indeed  I  had. 

However,  as  1  went  down  thus  two  or  three  days,  and  having 
seen  nothing,  I  began  to  he  a  little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was 
really  nothing  in  it  but  my  own  imagination.  But  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  fully  of  this,  till  I  should  go  down  to  the  shore  again, 
and  see  this  print  of  a  foot,  and  measure  it  by  my  own,  and  see  if 
there  was  any  similitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might  be  assured  it  was 
my  own  foot.  But  when  I  came  to  the  place  first,  it  ap 
evidently  to  me,  that  when  I  laid  up  my  boat,  I  could  not  p 
be  on  shore  anywhere  thereabouts.  Secondly,  when  I  came  to 
measure  the  mark  with  my  own  foot,  I  found  my  foot  not  so  large 
by  a  great  deal.  Both  these  things  filled  my  head  with  new  ima- 
ginations, and  gave  me  the  vapors  again  to  the  highest  degree ; 
so  that  I  shook  with  cold,  like  one  in  an  ague ;  and  I  went  home 
again,  filled  with  the  belief,  that  some  man  or  men  had  been  on 
shore  there ;  or,  in  short,  that  the  island  was  inhabited,  and  I 
might  he  surprised  before  I  was  aware  ;  and  what  course  to  take 
for  my  security,  I  knew  not.  O  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men 
lake,  when  possessed  with  fear  1  It  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
those  means  which  reason  offers  for  their  relief. 
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JOHN  GAY.      16S8— 1733. 


JoHH  Gjir,  descended  from  a  teBpeclable  family  in  Devonsliire,  waa  botii 
in  1688,  the  year  of  the  "  glorious  Revolution."  Wl  en  young  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  siHi-meroei  it)  London;  but  having  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  olBSsioal  literature,  his  indentures  were  obeerfidly  cancelled  by  his  mae- 
ler,  and  a  poem,  endtled  "  Rural  Sporls,"  which  he  Boon  published  and  dedi- 
cated to  Pope,  obtained  the  sincere  and  laating  friendsliip  of  diat  poet  By 
him  Gay  was  introdooed  to  that  brilliant  circle  of  wits,  of  which  Pope  was  the 
centre,  and  of  it  he  ever  continued  the  ikvorjte.  In  1712  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Ihichess  of  Monmouth,  which  situation  left  him  at  full  liberty 
10  indulge  his  taste  for  elegant  Lterature.  Soon  sfler,  he  published  his  "  Tri- 
via, or  the  Art  of  Walltir^  the  Streets  of  London,"  "  a  fine  specimen,"  aays 
Dr.  Drake,  "  of  that  species  of  burlesque,  in  which  elevated  language  is  em- 
ployed in  the  detail  of  trifling,  mean,  or  ludicrous  circumstances."  He  then 
entered  the  walks  of  dtamalio  liteiature,  but  without  any  success,  unlii,  in 
1737,  he  published  his  "Beggar's  Opera,"  designed  to  ridicule  the  Italian 
opera,  and  to  satirize  the  court.  He  offered  it  to  Eich,  the  manager  of  Drurj. 
Lane  Theatre,  and  such  was  its  great  popularity,  that  it  weis  humoiously  re- 
marked that  this  opera  had  made  Gay  rich,  and  Kich  gay. 

But  the  most  finished  productions  of  oar  poet,  and  those  to  which  be  will 
owe  his  reputation  with  posterity,  are  his  "Fables," — the  finest  in  the  language. 
They  are  written  with  great  spirit  and  Tivacity;  the  versification  is  generally 
smooth  and  flowing;  the  desctiprions  happj-  and  appropriate,  and  the  moral 
designed  to  be  conveyed  is,  for  the  most  part,  impressive  and  instractive. 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Fan,"  a  mydiolc^ical  fiction ;  of 
"Dione,"  a  pastoral  drama;  of  « Achilles,"  an  opera,  and  many  songs  and 
ballads.  Tlte  publication  of  these  various  works  placed  him  in  easy  circum- 
stances as  to  fortune;  but  no  sooner  was  be  released  ftom  pecuniary  anxiety, 
than  his  health  began  to  deohne ;  and  he  was  at  length  seized  with  an  in- 
flammatory  disease,  which  carried  him  off  in  three  days,  and  he  expired  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1732,  in  the  fotQ'-fonrth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, for  which  Pope  wrote  an  inscription. 

Few  men  were  more  beloved  by  those  who  intimately  knew  him  than  Gay. 
His  mora!  character  was  eKoellent,  his  temper  peculiarly  sweet  and  engaging, 
but  he  possessed  a  simplicity  of  manner  and  character  which,  though  it  en- 
deared him  to  his  friends,  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  the  general  business 
of  life.     The  two  first  lines  of  the  epitaph  of  Pope  most  trulhfliily  character 


Each  caution,  every  care  employ; 
And,  ere  you  venture  to  confide, 
Let  his  preceptor's  heart  be  tried : 
Weigh  well  his  manners,  hfe,  and  scope; 
On  the?p  depends  thy  fiitore  hope. 
As  on  a  rime,  in  peaceful  reigi5, 
A  Bull  eiyoyd  the  flowery  plain. 
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A  Masliff  pasa'd ;  inflamed  Willi  ite, 

His  eyebftiis  shot  indgnanf  fire. 

He  foam'd,  he  raged  with  thirst  of  blood. 

Spurning  the  ground,  the  monarch  Etood, 
And  toar'd  aloud ;  "  Suspend  the  fight ; 
In  a  whole  skin  go  sleep  to-night; 
Or  tell  me,  ere  the  battle  rage, 
What  wror^  provoke  thee  to  engage) 
Ih  it  ambition  fires  thy  breast, 
Or  avarice,  thsu  na'er  can  reatl 
From  these  alone  njijuatly  springs 
The  world-destroyinB  wiath  of  kings." 

The  siirly  Mastiff  thus  returns : 
"  Within  my  bosom  glory  bums. 
Like  heroes  of  eternal  name, 
Wliom  poels  sing,  I  f^t  for  feme. 
The  butcher's  spirit-stirring  mind 
To  daily  war  my  youth  inolinad ; 
He  train'd  me  to  heroic  deed, 
Taught  me  to  conquer,  or  to  bleed." 

«  Cursed  Dig,"  the  Bull  replied,  "  no  mora 
I  wonder  at  thy  thirst  of  gore; 
For  Ihoa  (beneath  a  butcher  train'd. 
Whose  hands  with  cruelty  are  stain'd, 
His  daily  murders  in  thy  Tiew) 
Must,  like  tliy  tutor,  blood  pursue. 
Take,  then,  thy  fate."    With  goring  wound 
At  once  he  lifts  him  ftom  the  ground : 
Aloft  the  sprawling  hero  flies. 
Mangled  he  &11*,  he  howls,  and  dies. 

THE    HARE    AND    MANY    FRIENDS, 
Friendship,  lilie  love,  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share, 
Hath  seldom  known  a  fether'a  care. 
'Tis  thus  in  friendships }  who  depend 
On  msmy,  rarely  find  a  fliend. 

A  Hare,  who,  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  every  thing,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain  j 
Her  care  was  never  to  oflend ; 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 
As  fordi  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew-beaprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  erica. 
And  from  the  deep-moulh'd  thunder  fliea. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round  ; 
Till,  iiunting  in  the  public  way. 
Hair-dead  with  fear,  aha  gasping  lay. 
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What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew, 
When  first  the  Horse  appear'd  in  view ! 

"  Lei  me,"  says  she,  "  your  back  ascend, 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
Yon  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight : 
To  friendship  every  burden's  light" 

Tlie  horse  replied,  "  Poor  honest  Puss, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus : 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear." 

She  next  (he  stalely  Bull  implored ; 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord ; 
"  Sioca  Bveiy  beast  alive  oan  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  fteedora  of  a  Iziend. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind ; 
But,  see,  the  Goal  is  just  behind." 

The  Goat  remark'd,  "  her  pulsa  was  high. 
Her  languid  bead,  ber  heavy  eye: 
My  back,"  says  he,  "  may  do  you  barm ; 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm." 

Tlie  sheep  was  feeble,  and  oomplain'd 
".His  sides  a  load  of  wool  suslEun'di 
Said  be  was  slow,  oonfess'd  bis  fears ; 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares." 

She  now  the  Irotting  calf  addtess'd. 
To  save  ftom  death  a  friend  distress'd. 

"Shall  I,"  says  he,  "of  tender  age, 
In  this  iniporBinl  care  engage  I 
Older  and  abler  pass'd  you  by; 
How  strong  are  those  I  how  weak  am  I ! 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence. 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  ofience. 
Excuse  me,  then ;  you  know  my  heart ; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas !  mnsl  part 
How  shall  we  all  lament !   Adieu  j 
For  see  the  hounds  are  just  in  view." 
Gay  wrote  but  little  prose,  eicept  letters.     He  was  too  lazy  to  bo  a  volu- 
minous  correspondent,  but  his  style  is  easy,  natural,  and  amusing.     Ho  had 
accompanied  Pope  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Harcourt  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  during 
his  yisil  a  yiolent  thunder-storm  occurred,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  upon  two 
persons  be  gives  in  the  following  beautiful  and  affcctii^  letter: — 
THE    VILLAGE    LOVERS, 

Stanton  Harcourt,  Aug,  19,  1718, 

The  only  news  that  you  can  expect  to  have  from  me  here  is 
news  from  heaven,  for  I  am  quite  out  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is 
scarce  any  thing  can  reach  me  except  the  voice  of  thunder,  which 
undoubtedly  you  have  heard  too.  We  have  read  in  old  authors  of 
high  towers  levelled  by  it  to  the  ^ound,  while  the  humbler  valleys 
have  escaped :  the  only  thing  that  is  proof  against  it  is  the  laurel 
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which,  however,  I  take  to  he  no  great  security  to  the  brains  of 
modern  authors.  But  to  let  you  see  that  the  contrary  to  this  often 
happens,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  the  liighest  and  most  extrava- 
gant heap  of  towers  m  the  universe  which  is  in  this  neighborhood, 
stands  still  undefaced,  while  a  code  of  barley  in  our  next  field  has 
been  consumed  to  ashes.  Would  to  Glod  that  this  heap  of  barley 
had  been  all  that  perished',  for,  unhappily, beneath  this  httle  shel- 
ter sat  two  much  more  constant  lovers  than  ever  were  found  in 
romance  under  the  shade  of  a  beech-tree.  John  Hewet  was  a 
well-set  man,  of  about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah  Drew  might  be 
rather  called  comely  than  beautiful,  and  was  about  the  same  age. 
They  had  passed  through  the  various  labors  of  the  year  together, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction :  if  she  milked,  it  was  his  morning 
and  evening  care  to  bring  the  cows  to  her  hand ;  it  was  but  last 
fair  that  he  bought  her  a  present  of  green  silk  for  her  straw  hat  j 
and  the  posie  on  her  silver  ring  was  of  his  choosing.  Their  love 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  It  was  that  very  morn- 
ing that  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  her  parents  ;  and  it  was 
but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be  happy.  Per- 
haps, in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  they  were  now  talking  of  the 
wedding-clothes  ;  and  John  was  suiting  several  sorts  of  poppies 
and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to  choose  her  a  knot  for  the 
wedding-day.  "While  they  were  thus  busied,  (it  was  on  the  last 
of  July,  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,)  the  clouds  grew 
black,  and  such  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  ensued,  that  all 
the  laborers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  what  shelter  the  trees 
and  hedges  afforded.  Sarah  was  frightened,  and  fell  down  in  a 
swoon  on  a  heap  of  barley.  John,  who  never  separated  from  her, 
sat  down  1^  her  side,  having  raked  together  two  or  three  heaps, 
the  better  to  secure  her  from  the  storm.  Immediately  there  was 
heard  so  loud  a  crack,  as  if  heaven  had  split  asunder :  every  one 
was  now  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  his  neighbor,  and  called  to  one 
another  throughout  the  field :  no  answer  being  returned  to  those 
who  called  to  our  lovers,  they  stepped  to  the  place  where  they 
lay ;  they  perceived  the  barley  ail  in  a  smoke,  and  then  spied  this 
faithful  pair:  John  with  one  arm  about  Sarah's  neck,  and  the 
other  held  over  her,  as  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  They 
were  struck  dead,  and  stiffened  in  this  tender  posture.  Sarah's 
left  eyebrow  was  singed,  and  there  appeared  a  biack  spot  on  her 
breast :  her  lover  was  all  over  black,  but  not  the  least  signs  of  life 
were  found  in  either.  Attended  by  their  melancholy  companions, 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  town,  and  the  next  day  were  interred 
in  Stanton  Harcourt  church-yard.  My  Lord  Harcourt,  at  Mr. 
Pope's  and  my  request,  has  caused  a  stone  to  be  placed  over  them, 
upon  condition  that  we  furnished  the  epitaph,  which  is  as  fol- 
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When  easteru  lovera  feed  (be  funeral  fire, 
On  the  same  pile  the  faithful  pair  expire : 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  found. 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wotuid. 
Hearts  eo  sincere,  the  Almighty  s 
Sent  hia  0' 


But  my  Lord  is  apprehensive  the  country  people  will  not  under- 
Etand  this ;  and  Mr.  Pope  says  te'll  make  one  with  something 
of  Scripture  in  it,  and  w'th  as  little  of  poetry  as  Hopkins  and 
Sternhold.  Yours,  &c. 


BARTON  BOOTH.     1081—1733. 
Babton  Booth,  though  known  in  his  day  chiefly  as  i 
notii;c  in  tiiis  woric  for  his  very  beautiful  song,  entitled, 


Sweet  are  the  charms  of  her  I  love, 

Moi-e  fragrant  than  the  damask  cose. 
Soft  as  the  down  of  turtle-dove, 

Gentle  as  air  when  Zephyr  blows, 
Refreshii^  as  descending  rains 
To  sunburnt  climes  and  thirsty  pl^ns. 
True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun; 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll, 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  the  moon ; 
From  every  other  charmer  free, 
My  life  and  love  shall  iollow  Ihes. 
The  lamb  the  flowery  iliyme  devours, 

The  dam  (he  tender  kid  pursues; 
Sweet  Philomel,  in  shady  bowers 

Of  verdant  spring,  her  note  renews ; 
All  follow  what  they  most  admire. 
As  I  pucsne  my  soul's  desire- 
Nature  must  change  her  beauteous  &ae, 

And  vary  as  the  seasons  rise; 
As  winter  to  the  spring  gives  place, 

Summer  th'  approach  of  autumn  flies: 

Love  on^  knows  perpetual  spring. 
Devouring  Time,  with  stealing  pace. 

Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  bow ; 
And  marble  lowers,  and  gates  of  brass. 

In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low : 
But  Time,  destioyii^  fer  and  wide, 
Love  from  the  soul  can  ne'er  divide. 
Death  only,  with  his  cruel  dart, 

The  gentle  godhead  can  remove; 
And  drive  hun  from  the  bleeding  heart 

To  mingle  willv  the  bless'd  above. 
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Where,  inown  \o  all  his  Idndted  train, 
He  finJs  a  lasling  reEt  from  pain. 
I^ose,  and  his  eister  fiiir,  the  Soul, 

TwiQ-bom,  from  heavea  togelhec  came : 
Love  will  the  universe  control, 

Wlien  dying  seasons  lose  their  name ; 
Divine  abodea  shall  own  his  power 
When  time  ami  death  shall  be  no  more. 


JOHN  AREUTHNOT.    Died  1735. 

JoHK  AnBTTTHHOT,  tile  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Scot, 
land,  was  born  at  Acbuthnot,  near  Montrose,  not  long  afler  tlie  Restoration. 
Having  at  a  proper  ago  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  applied  him- 
self with  diligence  to  big  studies.  AAer  takiog  bis  doctor'a  degree  in  modi 
cine,  ho  resolved  (o  push  his  tbrtanea  in  London.  He  began  bj  teaching 
mathematics  as  a  means  of  subsistence ;  and  in  1607  he  publiabed  "An  Exa- 
mination of  Dr.  Woodward's  Account  of  the  Deluge."  This  was  considered 
a  very  ieamed  performance,  in  the  then  infancy  of  geology ;  and  his  practice 
increasing  with  hia  profession,  he  became  known  to  ibe  most  celebrated  men 
of  hia  day,  and  waa,  in  1704,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  The  in- 
timate friend  and  associate  of  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Addisoo,  Parnell,  and  other 
leading  minds  of  that  bright  period  of  English  literature,  he  was  inferior  to 
neidinr  in  leamii^  or  in  wit,  wliile  in  the  versatUiy  of  his  powers  he  was 
decidedly  pre-eminent 

In  ni4  the  celebrated  "Scriblenia  Club"  was  formed,  consisting  of  t™Bt  of 
the  greatest  wits  and  statesmen  of  the  times.  In  this  brilliant  collecUon  of 
learning  and  genius,  no  one  was  better  qnalilied  than  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  both  in 
point  of  wit  and  erudition,  lo  promote  the  olgeot  of  the  society,  which  was  "  to 
ridicule  all  the  fiJse  tastes  in  learning  under  the  character  of  a  man  of  capa- 
city enough,  that  had  dipped  into  every  art  and  science,  but  injudicioosl/  in 
eaolL"  One  of  the  productions  of  this  club  was  the  "Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus,"  written  conjoindy  by  Pope,  Swiii,  and  Arbtithnot,  thoi^h  Ihe  latter 
doubtleas  wrote  Ihe  greater  part  of  it.  It  is  a  severe  satire  upon  the  follies  of 
mankind;  and  for  keen  wit,  cutting  aaroaam,  and  gennine  hmnor,  has  not, 
perhaps,  its  superior  in  the  language;  but  diafigured,  as  it  occasionally  is,  by 
a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  tiie  manners  of  the  age  readily  loleialed.  il 
is  now  but  little  read. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  died  on  the  27th  February,  173S.  As  a  wit  and  a  scholat 
the  character  in  which  he  ia  best  Itnown  to  us,  he  may  be  Justly  ranked  amonf 
the  most  eminent  men  of  an  age  distinguished  by  a  high  cuhivation  of  intel- 
lect and  an  almost  exuberant  display  of  wit  and  genius.  "  His  good  morals,' 
Pope  used  to  say,  "  were  eqtial  to  any  man's,  but  hia  wit  and  humor  superioi 
to  all  mankind."  "  He  has  more  wit  than  vre  all  have,"  said  Dean  Swift  lu 
a  lady,  ^  and  his  humanity  is  equal  tn  hia  wit_"  In  addition  to  these  brilliant 
qualities,  the  higher  praise  of  benevolence  and  goodneas  ia  moat  deservedly 
due  to  him.  His  warmth  of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  rendered  him 
much  beloved  by  his  femily  and  friends,  towards  wlimn  he  displayed  the 
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Amtmg  the  miscellaneous  writinga  of  Dr.  Atbutlinot  ihere  is  a  short  poem, 
which,  nolwidistan ding  its  fiiulta  in  metre,  and  occasional  harshneas, "  niaj' 
fiiirly  tie  ranked  as  one  of  the  noblest  philosophical  poema  in  the  language. 
It  is  matked  by  a  conciseness  and  strength  in  the  ai^ument,  a  grandeur  of 
ihought,  a  force  and  propriety  of  language,  a  fine  discrimination,  and  a  vigor- 
ous grasp  of  mind,  together  with  sound  principles  and  pious  sentiments,  that 
are  not  oilen  combined  within  die  same  limits."  ' 

KNOW    TOUKSELF. 
Wlial  am  I?  how  produced  1  and  for  what  end' 
Whence  drew  I  being'  to  what  period  tend? 
Am  I  the  abandon'd  orphan  of  blind  chance! 
Dropt  by  wild  atoms  in  disordec'd  dance  1 
Or  ftom  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought! 
And  of  ontbinkir^  substance  bom  with  thought : 
By  motion  which  began  without  a  cause. 
Supremely  wise,  without  design  or  iaws? 
Am  I  hut  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  atul  blood ; 
A  branching  chaimel,  with  a  mazy  flood  ! 
Tlie  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 
Dull  and  unconscioua  flows  like  common  tides; 
Tlie  pipes  through  which  the  circling  juieea  stray. 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  flian  they; 
This  frame  compacted  with  transcendent  skill, 
Of  moving  joints  obedient  to  my  will, 
Nursed  ftom  the  ftuitfiil  glebe,  like  yonder  tree, 
Wales  and  wastes ;  I  call  it  mine,  not  me ; 
New  matter  s^l  the  mouldering  mass  sustains. 
The  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains ; 
And  ftom  the  fleeting  stream,  repair'd  by  food. 
Distinct,  as  is  tlie  swimmer  from  the  flood. 
What  am  I  then  t  sure,  of  a  nobler  birth. 
"By  parents'  right  I  own,  as  mother,  earth ; 
But  claim  superior  imeage  by  my  SinE, 
Who  warm'd  Ih'  unthinking  clod  with  heavenly  fire ; 
Essence  divine,  with  lifeless  clay  allay'd. 
By  double  nature,  double  instinct  away'd ; 
With  look  erect,  I  dart  my  longing  eye, 
Seem  wing'd  to  part,  and  gain  my  native  sky ; 
T  Etrivo  to  mount,  but  strive,  alas  I  in  vain. 
Tied  to  this  massy  globe  with  magic  chain. 
Now  widi  swift  thoi^ht  1  range  from  pole  to  pole, 
View  worlds  around  their  flaming  centres  roll ; 
What  steady  powers  tbeir  endless  motions  guide, 
Through  the  same  trackless  paths  of  boundless  void! 
I  trace  the  blaring  comet's  fiery  trail, 
And  weigh  the  wliirling  planets  in  a  scale ; 
These  godhke  thoughts,  while  eager  I  pursue 
Some  glittering  trifle  oflet'd  to  my  view, 
A  gnat,  an  insect  of  the  meanest  kind, 
Erase  the  new-ixirn  image  from  my  mind  i 
Some  beastly  want,  craving,  importunate, 
Tile  as  flie  grinning  mastiff  at  my  gate, 
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Calls  off  from  heavenly  truth  lliis  reaEoning  me, 
And  tells  me,  I'm  a  brute  aa  much  as  he. 
If  on  sublimer  wings  of  love  and  praise, 
My  Eoiil  above  the  starry  vault  I  j^se, 
Lured  by  some  vain  conoait,  or  shameful  Inst, 
I  flag,  I  drop,  and  flatter  in  tha  dust 
The  towering  latk  thus  from  her  lofty  BCraio 
Sloops  lo  an  emmet,  or  a  bacley  grain. 
By  adverae  guals  of  jarring  instincts  tost, 
I  rove  lo  one,  now  lo  Ihe  other  coast ; 
To  bliss  unknown  my  lofty  soul  aspires, 
My  lot  unequal  to  my  vast  desires. 
As  'mongEt  the  hinds  a  chiid  of  royal  birth 
Finds  his  high  ped^ee  by  oonaoioos  worth ; 
So  man,  amongst  his  fellow  brutes  exposed, 
Sees  he's  a  king,  but  'tis  a  king  deposed: 
Pity  him,  beasts  I  you,  by  no  law  confined. 
Are  barr'd  ftom  devious  paths  by  being  blind ; 
Whilst  man,  Ihrough  opening  views  of  various  w 
Conlbunded,  by  Iha  aid  of  knowledge  strays ; 
Too  weak  to  t^hoose,  yet  choosing  still  in  haste, 
One  moment  gives  die  pleasure  and  dislate ; 
Bilk'd  by  past  minutes,  while  Ihe  present  cloy. 
The  flattering  future  still  must  give  tha  joy. 
Not  happy,  bul  amused  upon  the  road, 
And  (like  you)  thouglitless  of  his  last  abode, 
WheUier  next  sun  his  being  shall  restrain 
To  endless  nothing,  happiness,  oi  pain- 
Around  me,  lo,  the  thinking,  tl 


(Bewilder'd  each)  their  diflerent  palha  pursue ; 
Of  them  I  ask  the  way ;  the  first  replies, 
Thou  art  a  god  ■,  and  sands  ma  lo  the  skies. 
Down  on  the  turf  (the  next)  thou  Iwo-legg'd  beast. 
There  fix  thy  lot,  thy  bliss,  and  endless  rest. 
Between  these  wide  extremes  Ihe  length  is  such, 
I  find  I  know  loo  Ultle  Or  too  much. 

"  Almighty  Power,  by  whose  most  wise  commanc 
Helpless,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  I  stand ; 
Take  this  faint  glimmering  of  thyself  away, 
Or  break  into  my  soul  with  perfbot  day  I" 
This  said,  expanded  lay  the  sacred  text, 
Tlie  balm,  the  light,  the  guide  of  souls  perplex'd ; 
Thus  the  benighted  traveller  that  strays 
Through  doubtfiil  paths,  enjoys  the  mornii^  rays ; 
The  n^htly  mist,  and  tliiok  desoendii^  dew, 
Pardng,  ui^ld  the  fields,  and  vaulted  blue. 
"0  Truth  divinal  enlighlen'd  by  diy  ray, 
I  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way  [ 
Thou  clear'dst  the  secret  of  my  high  descent, 
And  told  me  what  those  mystic  tokens  meant ; 
Marks  of  my  birth,  which  I  had  worn  in  vain. 
Too  hard  for  worldly  sagas  to  explain. 
Zeno's  were  vain,  vain  Epicurus'  schemes. 
Their  systems  latse,  delusive  were  liieir  dreams; 
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Unskill'd  my  two-fbld  nature  to  divide, 

One  nnrsed  my  pleasure,  and  one  nursed  my  pride ; 

Those  jarring  truths  which  human  art  beguile, 

Thy  sacred  page  lhU9  bids  mo  reconcile." 

Offspring  of  God,  no  less  thy  pedigree, 

What  thou  once  wert,  art  now,  and  still  may  be. 

Thy  God  alone  can  tell,  alone  decree ; 

Faultless  thou  dropt  from  his  nnerring  skill, 

With  die  bare  power  to  sin,  since  ftee  of  will ; 

Yet  charge  not  with  thy  guilt  his  bounteous  love, 

For  who  has  power  to  walk,  has  power  to  rove: 

Who  acts  by  force  impell'd,  can  naughl  deservB; 

And  wisdom  short  of  infinite  may  swerve. 

Borne  on  thy  new-imp'd  wings,  thou  looU'st  thy  flight. 

Left  thy  Creator,  and  the  realms  of  l^htj 

Disdain'd  his  gentle  precept  to  fulfil ; 

And  thought  to  grow  a  god  by  doing  ill : 

Though  by  foni  guilt  thy  heavenly  ibrm  defaced, 

In  nature  chai^'d,  from  happy  mansions  chased, 

Thou  still  retain'st  some  sparks  of  heavenly  fire, 

Too  feint  to  moimt,  yet  restless  lo  aspire ; 

Angel  enough  to  seek  thy  bliss  again. 

And  brute  enough  to  make  ihy  search  in  vtun. 

The  creatures  now  withdraw  Uieii  kindly  use. 

Some  fly  thee,  some  torment,  and  some  seduce ; 

Repast  ill  suited  to  such  diflerent  guests. 

For  what  thy  sense  desires,  thy  soul  distastes ; 

Thy  lust,  thy  curiosity,  thy  pride, 

Curb'd,  or  defbrr'd,  or  balk'd,  or  gradfled. 

Rage  on,  and  make  thee  equally  uubless'd. 

In  what  thou  want's!,  and  what  thou  hast  possess'^ 

In  vain  thoa  hopest  tot  bliss  on  this  poor  clod, 

Return,  and  seek  thy  Faflier,  and  fliy  God: 

Yet  think  not  to  re^;ain  thy  native  sliy. 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  vain  philosophy ; 

Mysterious  passage  1  hid  from  human  eyes ; 

Soaring  you'll  sink,  and  sinking  you  will  rise : 

Let  humble  thoughts  thy  wary  footsteps  guide, 

Regain  by  meekness  what  you  lost  by  pride. 


ELIZABETH  ROWE.  1674—1737. 
EiriABETU  RowE,  distinguished  for  her  piety,  literature,  and  poetical 
talents,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Waller  Singer,  a  clergyman  of  Ilcheslor. 
Slie  early  evinced  a  very  decided  taste  for  reading  and  poetry,  and  in  liCi 
twenty-second  year  she  published  a  volume  of  "  Poems  on  Several  Occasions, 
by  Philomela."  In  1710  she  married  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  literary  attainments,  who  was  some  years  her  junior,  but  who,  to 
nor  groat  grief;  died  of  consumption  but  a  few  years  after  their  marriage,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenly-eight  After  his  death  she  retired  to  Fiome,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  she  possessed  a  paternal  estate,  and  there  composed 
her  once  celebrated  work,  «  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living."     She  died 
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"  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Eowe,"  says  Southey,  "  show  much  epjtit  and  cultiva- 
tion,  and  are  chiefly  eliaraoterized  by  their  devotion.  Tliey  are  at  timeH  a 
little  more  entiiusiastic  than  la  allowable  evon  for  poetry,  and  a 
distorted  by  melaphyaiea,  but  generally  their  beauties  prevail  oyoi 


Oh !  lead  me  to  some  solitary  gloom, 

TVhere  no  enlivening  beams  nor  cheerful  echoes  co 

But  silent  all,  and  dusky  let  it  be, 

Remote,  and  nnfrequented  but  by  me ; 

Mysterious,  close,  and  sullen  as  ihat  grief 

■Wliioh  leads  me  to  its  covert  for  relieC 

Far  ftom  the  busy  world's  detested  noise. 

Its  wretched  pleasures,  and  distracted  joj-s 

Fat  from  the  jolly  ibols,  who  laugh  and  play. 

And  dance,  and  sing,  impertinently  gay. 

Their  short,  inestmiable  hours  away; 

Far  IVom  the  atudious  iollies  of  the  great. 

The  tiresome  farce  of  ceremonious  elate. 

There,  in  a  meltii^,  solemn,  dying  strain. 

Let  me  all  day  upon  my  lyra  compkun. 

And  wind  up  all  its  soil  harmonious  strings, 

To  noble,  serious,  melancholy  thmga. 

And  let  no  human  foot,  but  mine,  e'er  trace 

The  close  recesses  of  the  saored  place : 

Nor  let  a  bird  of  cheerful  note  come  near. 

To  whisper  out  Ms  airy  raptures  here. 

Only  the  pensive  songstress  of  the  grove. 

Let  her,  by  mine,  her  mournful  notes  improve ; 

While  drooping  winds  anior^  the  branches  sigh. 

And  sluggi^  waters  heavily  roll  by. 

Here,  to  my  fatal  sorrows  let  me  give 

The  short  remaining  hours  I  have  to  live. 

Then,  with  a  suUen,  deep-fetoh'd  groan  expire. 

And  to  the  grave's  dark  solitude  retire. 


In  hniiaiioii  of  Canticles,  v.  6,  7. 
Ye  pure  inhabitants  of  light, 

Ye  virgin  minds  above, 
That  feel  the  saored  violence 

And  m^hty  force  of  lore : 
By  all  your  boundless  joy^,  by  all 

Tour  love  to  human  Mnil, 
I  charge  you  to  instruct  me  where 

My  absent  hoxd  to  find. 
I've  search'd  the  pleasant  vales  and  plains. 

And  climb'd  the  hills  around ; 
But  no  glad  tidings  of  my  love 

Among  the  swains  have  found, 
I've  oft  invoked  him  in  the  shades. 

By  every  stream  and  rook ; 
The  rooks,  the  streams,  and  echoing  shades. 

My  vain  indufiy  moclt. 
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1  traced  the  city's  noisy  sWeeta, 

And  told  my  cares  aloud ; 
Em  no  intelligence  could  meet 

Among  the  tliouglitlGBs  crowd. 
1  seateh'd  tlia  temple  rotmd,  for  there 

He  oft  has  blest  my  sight, 
And  half  unveii'd,  of  his  loved  face 

DisclOBod  the  heavenly  light. 
But  wiih  these  glorious  views,  no  more 

I  feast  my  ravisli'd  eyes, 
For  veil'd  with  interposing  clouds, 

My  eager  search  he  flies. 
Oh,  could  1  in  sorae  desert  land 

His  saored  footsteps  trace, 
I'd  with  s  glad  devotion  kneel. 

And  bless  (he  happy  place. 
I'd  Jbllow  him  o'er  burning  sands. 

Or  where  perpetual  snow 
With  horrid  aspect  clotlies  the  ground. 

To  find  my  Lord,  I'd  go. 
Nor  stormy  seas  eliould  stay  my  course, 

Nor  unfrequented  shore, 
Nor  cra^y  Alps,  nor  desert  wastes 

Where  hungry  lions  roar. 
TWovgh  ranks  of  interposing  deaths 

To  his  embrace  I'd  fly, 
And  to  ei^y  Ma  blisallil  smiles, 

Woald  ba  content  to  die. 


HENRY  GROVE.     16S3— 1738. 


Hejthi  Gbove,  a  "dissenting"  clergyman  of  great  litei-ature  and  piety,  was 
born  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  16S3.  He  was  early  impressed  by  hia 
parents  with  an  ardent  love  for  rehgion  and  morality,  and  at  school  and  at 
the  academy '  he  acquired  a  laste  ii»  the  elegant  authors  of  Greece  and  Kome, 
which  he  cultivated  through  life  with  nnwearied  fondness  and  assiduity,  and 
which  gave  uncommon  grace  and  beauty  to  his  style.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  entered  the  ministry,  for  which  he  was  eminenllj'  qualifled  by  his 
piety  and  learning ;  and  he  became  a  very  popular  preacher.  On  the  deoeaee 
of  Mr.  Warren,  the  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Taunton,  Mr.  Grove  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place,  and  his  first  publication  was  an  essay  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  his  pupils,  entitled,  "The  Regulation  of  Diversions,"  designed  to 
call  ofi"  the  attention  of  youth  from  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  to 
infuse  into  them  a  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtue.^     His 

1  "rbaeptan"  ladjiattlieprtvjle^  of  Oxford  and  CambrklffeUDlvcrBltlefl 
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next  writings  (bt  flie  public  Were  ccmtributioiis  ibc  tlie  Spectator.  Numbers 
58S,  601,  626,  and  635  (the  last  number)  are  Iram  his  pen.  He  also  pub- 
lished many  treatises  of  a  Btriotly  religious  character.  Of  these,  "  A  Discourse 
on  Secret  Prayer,"  "  The  Evidence  of  out  Saviour's  KflBurrectJgii  Conddered," 
"  Some  TliOQghts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  Future  Stale  from  Reason,"  and 
"Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  and  on  «  Saving  Faith,"  are  best  linown. 

"In  all  his  writingB,  Mr.  Grove,  taking  the  Scripture  solely  for  his  guide, 
adhered  to  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries  ;  Ms  mind  waa  biased  by  no  sys- 
tems or  creeds,  and  his  theoli^y,  theielbre,  was  purely  praeticB],  and,  es  far 
as  the  fallibiliqr  of  men  will  allow  in  judging  of  the  tent,  perfectly  confimna- 
ble  to  the  Icnot  of  the  GJospel."'  After  living  a  life  of  great  benevolence  and 
practical  piety,  he  died  on  the  a7th  of  February,  1738,  in  die  iifly-iiflh  year 
of  Ilia  age.  The  following  extracts  from  ono  of  his  letlers  to  a  ftienJ,  draw  a 
irue  picture  of  his  own  chataoter,  in  his  directions  for 

THE    TRUE    ART    OF    ENJOYING    LIFE. 

It  win  not  be  altogether  out  of  character,  if  I  write  down  a  few 
reflections  on  the  art  of  improving  human  life,  so  as  to  pass  it  in 
peace  and  tranmiiUity,  and  make  it  yield  the  noblest  pleasures  it  is 
capable  of  aiTording  ns.  The  first  rule,  and  in  a  manner  compre- 
hensive of  all  the  rest,  is  always  to  consider  human  life  in  its  con- 
nection, as  a  state  of  trial,  with  an  everlasting  existence.  How 
does  this  single  thought  at  once  raise  and  sink  the  value  of  every 
thing  under  the  sun?  sink  it  as  a  part  of  our  worldly  portion ; 
raise  it  as  a  means  and  opportunity  of  promoting  the  glory  of  the 
great  Author  of  all  good,  and  the  happiness,  present  and  future,  of 
our  fellow-creatures  as  well  as  our  own  ? — In  the  next  place,  we 
are  to  lay  down  this  for  a  certain  maxim,  and  constantly  attend  to 
it,  that  our  happiness  must  arise  from  our  own  temper  and  actions, 
not  immedaitely  from  any  external  circumstances.  These,  at  best, 
are  only  considerable,  as  they  supply  a  larger  field  to  the  exercise 
of  our  virtue,  and  more  leisure  for  the  improvements  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  mind ;  whereas,  the  chief  delights  of  a  reasonable 
being  must  result  from  its  own  operations,  and  reflections  upon 
them  as  consonant  to  its  nature,  and  the  order  it  holds  in  the  uni- 
verse. How  do  I  feci  myself  within  ?  Am  I  in  my  natural  state  1 
Do  I  put  my  faculties  to  their  right  use  ? — To  require  less  from 
others  than  is  commonly  done,  in  order  to  be  pleased,  and  to  be 
more  studious  to  please  them,  not  from  a  meanness  if  spirit,  not 
from  artful  views,  but  from  an  unaflected  benevolence,  is  another 
rale  of  greater  importance  than  is  easily  imagined  ;  and  more  ef- 
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^y  leaciiiis  all  that  is  aimed  at  bv  self-love,  without  design- 
ing it.  To  this  add,  that  though  we  should  be  impartial,  yet  not 
severe  in  the  judgment  we  pass,  and  the  demands  we  make  upon 
ourselves  ;  watchful  against  the  infirmities  and  errors  too  incident 
to  human  nature,  but  not  supposing  that  we  shall  be  entirely  free 
from  them,  nor  aiilicting  ourselves  beyond  measure  to  find  that  we 
are  not.  Such  an  overstrained  severity  breaks  the  force  of  the 
mind,  and  hinders  its  progress  towards  perfection.  In  the  choice 
of  conditions,  or  making  any  steps  in  life,  it  is  a  dictate  of  wisdom 
to  prefer  reality  to  appearance,  and  to  follow  Providence  as  our 
guide :  to  be  more  indifferent  Co  life,  and  all  things  in  it,  which 
the  less  we  value  the  more  we  shall  enjoy.  And,  lastly,  to  con- 
sider that  the  happiness  of  the  present  state  consists  more  in  re- 
pose than  pleasure ;  and  in  those  pleasures  that  are  pure  and 
cahn  (which  are  likewise  the  most  lasting)  rather  than  in  those 
which  violently  agitate  the  passions.  Happy  are  we,  when  our 
pleasures  flow  from  the  regularity  of  our  passions,  and  even 
course  of  piety  and  goodness,  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  from  the  hope  of  immortality  !  Not  to  be  contented 
without  a  perpetual  succession  of  other  pleasures  besides  these,  is 
ihe  way  never  to  know  contentment. 


One  advantage  of  our  inclination  for  novelty  is,  that  it  annihi- 
lates all  the  boasted  distinctions  among  mankind.  Look  not  up 
with  envy  to  those  above  thee !  Sounding  titles,  stately  build- 
ings, fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots,  rich  equipages,  what  are  they  ? 
They  dazzle  every  one  but  the  possessor;  to  him  that  is  accus- 
tomed to  them  they  are  cheap  and  regardless  things ;  they  supply 
him  not  with  brighter  images  or  more  sublime  satisfactions,  than 
the  plain  man  may  have,  whose  small  estate  will  just  enable  him 
to  support  the  charge  of  a  simple,  unencumbered  hfe.  He  enters 
heedless  into  his  rooms  of  state,  as  you  or  I  do  under  our  poor 
sheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  costly  furniture  are  lost  on  him ; 
he  sees  them  not ;  as  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  by  custom  a 
fabric  infinitely  more  grand  and  finished,  that  of  the  univeree, 
stands  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everlasting  lamps 
of  heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that  mortals  take 
of  them?  Thanks  to  indulgent  nature,  which  not  only  placed  her 
children  originally  upon  a  level,  but  stiil,  by  the  strength  of  this 
principle,  in  a  great  measure  preserves  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
of  man  to  introduce  artificial  distinctions. 

To  add  no  morels  not  this  fondness  for  novelty,  which  makes 
us  out  of  conceit  with  all  we  already  have,  a  convincing  proof  of 
a  future  state  1  Either  man  was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  not  the 
only  world  he  was  made  for :   for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  in- 
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stance  of  vanity  than  that  to  which  man  is  liable,  to  be  deluded 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness. 
His  pleasures,  and  those  not  considerable  neither,  die  in  the  pos- 
session, and  fresh  enjoyments  do  not  rise  fest  enough  to  fill  up 
half  his  life  v^ith  satisfaction.  When  I  see  persons  sick  of  them- 
selves any  longer  than  they  are  called  away  by  something  that  is 
of  force  to  chain  down  the  present  thought :  when  I  see  them 
hurry  from  couiitry  to  town,  and  then  from  the  town  back  again 
into  the  couniry,  continually  shifting  postures,  and  placiog  life  in 
all  the  different  lights  they  can  think  of;  "  Surely,"  say  I  to  my- 
self, "  liie  is  vain,  and  the  man  beyond  expression  stupid  or  pre- 
judiced, who  from  tho  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that  he  is 
designed  for  immortality." 


THOMAS  TICKELL.     1686—1740. 

Tuoxis  TiCKEi,!.,  tlie  bosom  friend  of  Addison,  was  bom  in  Bridekirk,  neai 
Carlisle,  in  Cumbetiand,  in  1686.  At  the  usual  age  lie  entered  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, where  he  devoted  himself  to  hia  studies  with  great  industry.  He  was 
earl;  introduced  to  Addison,  and  gtuned  his  friendship,  which  was  never  foi 
a  monieni  violated.  Addison,  it  is  said,  had  the  affection  of  a  father  for  Tick- 
el!,  who,  in  teturo,  loved  and  venerated  that  great  man  with  a  warmth  of 
zeal  which  no  flliel  effectioa  oould  exceed.  In  consequence  of  this  connec- 
tion he  made  several  contributions  to  the  Spectator  and  Guaidian,  lliough  bis 
papers  cannot  aU  now  be  identified.  While  negotiations  were  on  fool  that 
preceded  the  peace  of  Utrecht,'  he  published  hia  poem  entitled  "  The  Pros- 
pect of  Peace."  Though  it  has  not  muoli  merit  as  a  poem,  it  presents  some 
nobie  thoughts  on  the  general  subject  of  peace  and  the  duty  of  nations  to  cul- 
tivate it  among  each  other,  which,  if  practised,  would  make  the  world  much 
better  and  happier.  In  1717,  when  Addison  was  made  secretary  of  state,  ho 
advanced  his  friend  Tickell  to  the  post  of  under-secretary,  a  situation  which 
he  filled  with  equal  advantage  to  himself  and  his  patron. 

The  decease  of  Addison,  1719,  was  severely  felt  and  most  sinoecely  la 
mented  by  Tickoil.  To  ihe  collected  works  of  hia  great  patron,  who  had  on 
his  dealh-bed  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  them,  he  preflied  an  "  Elegy," 
in  memory  of  flieir  author,  "  to  whose  beauty  and  pathos,"  says  Dr.  Drake, 
"  no  language  can  do  justice."  It  is  this,  indeed,  on  which  his  fame  as  a  writer 
chiefly  rests ;  though  his  verses  on  the  "  Cato"  of  Addison,  and  hia  ballad  of 
"  Cohn  and  Lucy,"  have  much  merit.  His  promotion  and  pioaperity  ceased 
not  with  the  death  of  Addison.  In  1725  he  was  created  secretary  to  the  fords 
justices  of  Ireland,  a  situation  of  dignity  and  profit,  and  he  hehl  It  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1740. 

ON'    THE    DEATH    OF    ADDISON.* 
If,  dumb  too  long,  tho  drooping  Muse  liath  stay'd. 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid. 
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Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  bat  bemoan, 

And  judge,  oh!  jui^e  my  bosom  by  your  own. 

What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires ! 

Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspitea  ■ 

Gtief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art. 

Or  flowing  numbers  wilb  a  bleeding  heart 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave  I 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Through  biealliing  statues,  then  unheeded  things, 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kii^  I 
What  awe  did  the  slow,  solemn  knell  inspire ; 
The  penUng  organ,  and  the  pauMng  choir ; 
The  duties  by  5ie  lawn-robed  prelate  paid ; 
And  the  last  words,  Ihal  dusl  lo  dust  convey'd  I 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  olosing  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear,  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  for  ever  1  take  this  long  adieu  ; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  nest  thy  loved  Montague. 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine, 
A  freqtient  pilgrim,  at  thy  sacred  shruie ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan 
And  grave  with  iaithful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  loved  memorial  part, 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  lbi:geifi]l,if  I  form  a  song, 

My  IjTc  be  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue ; 
My  grief  be  doubled  &om  ihy  Ima^  free. 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchaslised  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone. 
Sad  luxury  1  to  vulgar  minds  unknown ; 
Along  tlie  walls  where  speaMi^  marbles  show 
What  worthies  fiirm  the  hallow'd  mould  below  ^ 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held ; 
In  arms  who  Irjumph'd,  or  in  arts  exoeU'd ; 
Chiefk,  grtwed  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
JuBl  men,  by  whom  impaitiai  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven  j 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest. 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  noWer  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  Ihirer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

la  what  new  region  to  the  just  assign'd. 
What  new  employments  please  th'  unbodied  mind ; 
A.  winged  Virtue,  throt^h  th'  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly  1 
Or  euriouE  trace  the  long,  laborious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wonderii^  angels  gaze  1 
Does  be  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  teil 
How  Michael  battled,  ajid  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below  t 
Or  dost  Ihuu  warn  poor  mortEils  left  behind, 
A  task  well-suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  'I 
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Oh  I  if  sometimes  thy  spollees  form  deBcend  j 
To  me,  thy  aid,  Ihou  guardian  geniua,  land  I 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresBes,  or  when  pleasure  charms. 
In  alenl  wliisperinga  purer  thoi^hta  impart, 
And  turn  ftom  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  flirongh  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
Till  blisa  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form,  which,  so  the  heaTena  decree, 
Must  stili  be  loved  and  stil)  deplored  by  me, 
In  n^tly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or,  roused  by  fancy,  meets  roy  waliing  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
Th'  nnblemish'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  lay  sight ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  sooth  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Cato'  there  ; 
If  pensive  W  the  rural  shades  I  rove, 
His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grovo  ; 
Twas  diere  of  just  and  good  he  reaaou'd  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious  song 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  iHend  severe ; 
Tliere  taught  tis  how  to  live ;  sod  (oh  1  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge,)  tai^ht  ns  how  to  die. 


EICHARD  BENTLEY. 

RiCHiBO  Bebtlei,  one  of  the  most  leaniei 
classical  scholar  England  has  produced,  was 

field,  in  Yorkaliire,  aud  was  bom  in  1663.  He  was  eciucatetl  at  Uambridge, 
and  became  chaplain  to  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1692  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lectureship  instituted  by  Boyle,  foe  the  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian rel^ion,  and  he  delivered  a  series  of  very  able  discourses  against  athc. 
ism,  which  were  highly  popular.  His  next  public  appearance  was  in  the 
famous  controversy  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  relative  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Fhalarus.*  Most  of  the  wits  and 
scholars  of  that  period  joined  with  Boyle  against  Bentiey;  but  he  trinmphandy 
Bstahhshed  the  position  that  the  episties  ace  spurious.  Though  professedly  a 
controversial  work,  it  embodies  a  mass  of  accurate  information  relative  to 
historical  fects,  antiquities,  clironology,  and  philold^,  suoli  as,  we  may  safely 
say,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  collected  in  the  same  space;  and  shows  how 
thoroughly  digested  and  familiar  was  the  vast  stock  of  reading  which  Bent- 
ley  possessed.  At  the  end  of  the  "Disseitalion  on  Phalarus,"  Bentiey  denies 
the  genuineness  of  the  "  Fables"  which  bear  ^sop's  name. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  mere  sketch  of  his  life,9  to  enumerate  all  his 
subsequent  works.  They  were  mostly  of  a  classical  character,  and  from  the 
great  learning  and  research  which  they  displayed,  eslabUshed  his  reputation, 
not  in  England  only,  but  on  the  continent,'  eib  the  first  scholar  of  his  aga.     In 
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one  labor,  however,  lie  s^^nally  foiled :  it  was  in  his  edition  of  die  "  Patadise 
Lost."  Assuming  that,  from  the  blindness  of  Millon,  and,  consequently,  ftom 
llie  necessity  of  his  dictating  bis  tbooghts  to  others,  many  Terbal  errors  must 
have  been  made  in  ttanBBtibine,  he  undettook  to  make  "  emendations"  -with- 
out number,  in  that  immortal  work.  It  proved  a  most  signal  failure,  and 
showed  thai,  however  leained  he  was  in  clasEio  lore,  he  was  desdCute  of  true 
pootio  taste  and  feeling,  and  cotiid  not  enter  into  the  loHy  ooDcepiiona  and 
Eublune  flights  of  the  great  English  bard,  One  of  his  "emendations"  will 
Boifiqe  here.     The  sublime  line, 

Bentley  renders, 

thua  veriQ^ng  his  iavorite  maxim,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of  hia 
repntadon  except  by  liimself 

Aitor  a  litb  of  great  literary  labor,  and  enjoying  some  of  the  highest  honors 
in  llie  church,  this  distinguished  soholar  died  on  the  l^lh  of  July,  1749. 

AUTHORITS    OF    REASON    IN    KELIOION. 

We  profess  oui^elves  as  much  concerned,  and  as  truly  as  Qhe 
deists]  themselves  aie,  for  the  use  and  authority  of  reason  in  con- 
troversies of  faith.  We  loolc  upon  right  reason  as  the  native  lamp 
of  the  soul,  placed  and  kindled  there  by  our  Creator,  to  conduct 
us  in  the  vrhole  course  of  our  judgments  and  actions.  True  rea- 
son, like  its  divine  Author,  never  is  itself  deceived,  nor  ever  de- 
ceives any  man.  Even  revelation  itself  is  cot  shy  nor  unwilling 
to  ascribe  its  own  first  credit  and  fundamental  authority  lo  the  test 
and  testimony  of  reason,  Sound  reason  is  the  touchstone  to  dis- 
tinguish that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser  metals ;  revelation 
truly  divine,  from  imposture  and  enthusiasm;  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  so  far  from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials 
of  reason,  that  it  everywhere  appeals  to  it ;  is  defended  and  sup- 
ported by  it ;  and,  indeed,  cannot  continue,  in  the  apostle's  de- 
scription, "pure  and  undefiled"  without  it.  It  is  the  benefit  of 
reason  alone,  under  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  we 
ourselves  are  at  this  day  a  reformed  orthodox  church :  that  we 
departed  from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  that  we  knew,  too,  where 
to  slop ;  nejtlier  running  into  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism,  nor 
sliding  into  the  indifferency  of  libertinism.  Whatsoever,  there- 
fore, is  inconsistent  with  natural  reason,  can  never  he  justly  im- 
posed as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body  is  in  many  places 
at  once  ;  that  plain  bread  is  not  bread ;  such  things,  though  they 
bo  said  with  never  so  much  pomp  and  claim  to  infaOibility,  we 
have  stiU  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  being  contrary  to 
common  sense  and  our  natural  faculties ;  as  subverting  the  foun- 
dations of  all  faith,  even  the  grounds  of  their  own  credit,  and  all 
ihe  principles'  of  civil  life. 

So  far  are  we  from  contending  with  our  adversaries  about  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  reason ;  hut  then  we  differ  with  them 
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abnut  the  exercise  of  it,  and  tte  extent  of  its  province.  For  the 
deists  there  stop,  and  set  bounds  to  their  faith,  where  reason,  their 
only  guide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along  before 
them.  We,  on  the  contrary,  as  Moses  was  shown  by  diYine 
power  a  true  sight  of  the  promised  land,  though  himself  could  not 
pass  over  to  it,  so  we  think  reason  may  receive  from  revelation 
some  further  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things,  and  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  reajity  of  them  ;  though  itself  cannot  pass  on,  nor 
travel  those  regions ;  cannot  penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths, 
nor  advance  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly 
a  wide  difference  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  ard  what  is 
superior  to  it  and  out  of  its  reach, 


WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE.     1692— 17«. 

This  atilent  iovar  and  eulogist  of  field-sporla,  was  horn  in  1693,  and  was 
I'diicateci  at  Oifotd.  After  leaTing  the  Duiversity,  he  settled  upon  his  pstri- 
motiinl  estate  in  Warwickshire,  and  ocoupted  liis  time  partly  with  the  duties 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  partly  with  Ihe  actios  pleasures  of  the  sportsman, 
and  partly  with  the  cultivation  of  hia  poetical  talents.  Hospitable,  convivial, 
and  careless  of  economy,  he  became  involved  in  debt,  nnd  in  ihe  latter  part 
of  his  life,  according  to  Ihe  account  of  his  friend  Shen6loiie,thopoel,  "drank 
himself  into  pains  of  the  body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind." 
I'hus,  niost  lamentably,  was  his  misery  complelcd,  and  his  end  acceleratcci ; 
and  ho  died  in  1743,  in  Ihe  fiftieth  year  of  hia  age. 

Somerville  is  beat  known  by  his  poem,  entitled  the  "  Chase,"  which  still 
has  considerable  popularity.  It  is  written  in  blank  veree,  tolerably  harmoni- 
ous, and  his  descriptions,  always  accurate,  from  hia  own  practical  knowledge 
of  hie  subject,  are  frequently  vivid  and  beautiful.  He  has  also  written  an- 
other rural  poem,  called  "  Field-SpoEls,"  which  describes  the  amusement  of 
hixwking ;  "  Hotiinol,  or  Kural  Gamea,"  a  mock  heroic ;  and  many  pieces  of 
a  miscellaneous  character.  Of  tile  latter,  the  lines  to  Addison  show  much 
good  Ibeliiig,  and  just  appreciation  ofliie  character  of  that  great  and  good  man. 


Ere  yet  the  morning  peep. 
Or  stars  retire  fiora  tlie  first  blush  of  day. 
With  thy  fer-echoing  voice  alarm  thy  pack, 
And  rotiae  thy  bold  corapeers.     Then  to  the  oopt 
Thick  with  entangling  grass,  or  priclily  furze, 
With  silence  lead  thy  many-color'd  hounds, 
In  all  their  beauty's  pride.     Seel  how  Ihey  langi 
Dispersed,  how  busily  this  way,  and  that. 
They  crosa,  examining  with  curious  nose 
Each  likely  haunt     Haikl  on  the  drag  I  hear 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry 
More  nobly  full,  and  swell'd  with  every  moutii. 
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Press  to  their  Etandard,  hither  all  repair, 
And  hurry  through  the  woods ;  with  hasty  step 
Rustling,  and  full  of  hope ;  now  driven  on  heaps 
They  push,  thoy  strive ;  whiie  from  his  kennel  sneaks 
The  eouBcious  villain.     See  1  he  skulks  along, 
Sleek  at  (he  shepherd's  cost,  and  plump  with  meals 
Purloin'd.     So  thrive  the  wicked  here  helow. 
Thongh  high  his  brush  ho  hoar,  though  tipt  with  whito 
It  gayly  shine ;  yet  ere  the  sue,  declined 
Recall  the  shades  of  night,  the  pampei'd  rogue 
Shall  rue  his  fate  reversed ;  and  at  his  heels 
Behold  the  just  avenger,  swift  to  seize 
His  Ibrfeit  head,  and  thirsting  lor  his  blood. 

And  now 
In  vain  each  earth  he  tiies,  the  doots  are  baiT'd 
Impregnable,  nor  is  the  covert  safe ; 
He  pants  for  ptirer  air.     Hark  1  what  loud  shouts 
Ke-ecbo  through  the  groves !  he  breaks  away. 
Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  fl^lit.    Each  stra^ling  hound 
Strains  o'er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pack, 
Tis  triumph  ail  and  joy.     Now,  my  brave  youths, 
Now  give  a  loose  to  the  clean  generous  steed ; 
Flourish  the  whip,  not  spare  the  galling  spur ; 
But  in  the  madness  of  delight,  forget 
Your  fears,     Far  o'er  the  rooky  hills  we  range, 
And  dangeTOus  our  course  r  but  in  the  brave 
True  com-ago  never  foils.     In  vain  the  stream 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls ;  in  vain  the  ditch 
"Wide-gaping  threatens  death.     The  craggy  steep. 
Where  the  poor  dizzy  shepherd  orawU  with  care, 
And  clings  to  every  (wig,  gives  us  no  pain : 
But  down  we  sweep,  as  stoops  the  falcon  bold 
To  poiroce  his  prey.     Then  up  the  opponent  hill. 
By  tlie  swift  motion  slung,  we  moant  aloft ; 
So  ships  in  winter-seas  now  sliding  sink 
Adown  the  steepy  wave,  then  toss'd  on  high 
Ride  on  the  billows,  and  defy  the  storm. 

LINES  ADDSESSED  TO  ADDISON. 
Great  bard  I  how  shall  my  worlhless  Muse  aspire 
To  reach  your  praise,  widiout  your  sacred  fire  1 
When  panting  virtue  her  last  efforts  made, 
You  brought  your  Clio '  to  the  virgin's  aid ; 
Presumpmous  Folly  blush'd,  and  Vice  withdrew 
To  vengeanoe  yielding  her  abandon'd  crew. 
Tis  true,  oonifederate  wits  their  forces  join ; 
Parnassus  labors  in  the  work  divine : 
Yet  these  we  read  with  too  impatient  eyes. 
And  hunt  for  you  through  every  dark  disguise  j 
In  vain  your  modesty  tliat  name  conceals. 
Which  every  thought,  which  every  word,  reveals ; 
With  like  success  bt^ht  Beauty's  Goddess  tries 
To  veil  immortal  charms  &om  mortal  eyes ; 
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Her  graceful  port,  anil  her  celaEtial  mien, 

To  her  brave  eon  betray  the  Cyprian  queen ; 

Odors  divine  perfume  liet  rosy  breast, 

She  glides  along  the  plain  in  majesty  oonfesa'd. 

Hard  was  the  task,  and  worthy  your  great  mind, 

To  please  at  once,  and  to  lefotm  mankind : 

Yet,  when  yon  write,  Truth  charms  with  such  addreae 

Pleads  Virtue's  cause  with  suoh  becoming  grace, 

His  own  fond  heart  the  guilty  wtetoh  betrays. 

Ha  yieldfl  delighted,  and  convinced  obeys : 

You  touoh  our  follies  with  so  nice  a  skill, 

Nature  and  habit  prompt  in  vain  to  ilL 

Nor  can  it  lessen  the  Spectator's  praise. 

That  from  your  friendly  hand  he  wears  the  bays ; 

His  great  design  all  ages  shall  oomniend, 

But  more  his  happy  choice  in  such  a  friend. 

So  the  feir  queen  of  night  the  world  relieves. 

Nor  at  the  sun's  Euperioc  honor  grieves, 

Prond  to  reflect  the  glories  she  receives. 

Contending  nations  ancient  Homer  olajm, 
And  Mantua  glories  in  her  Maro's  name; 
Our  happier  soil  the  prize  shall  yield  la  none, 
Ardenna's  groves  shall  boast  an  Addison. 
Ye  sylvan  powers,  and  all  ye  rural  gods. 
That  guard  these  peaceful  shades  and  blest  aAodes, 
For  your  new  guest  your  choicest  gifts  prepare, 
Eicoed  ills  wishes,  and  prevent  his  prayer ; 
Grant  him,  propitious,  freedom,  health,  and  peace, 
And  as  hia  virtues,  let  Ms  stores  increase. 
His  lavisli  hand  no  deity  shall  mourn, 
The  pious  bard  shall  make  a  just  return  ^ 
In  lasting  verse  eternal  altars  raise, 
And  over-pay  your  boun^  with  his  praise. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT.     1607—174.1. 

Of  the  varied  life  of  this  eccentric  divine,  so  numerous  and  able  have  been 
■he  details,  that  had  we  room  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  it  at  length, 
ii  would  be  quite  an  unnecessary  work.  We  wiU  therefore  give  but  a  mere 
sketch  of  it,  cefening  the  reader  for  more  ftll  biogmphies  to  the  works  men- 
tioned below.' 

He  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1667,  and  was  educated  at  Dublin  University. 
At  the  ago  of  twenty-ona  he  obtuined  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
imder  whose  roo^  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  he  resided  as  an  amanuonas  and 
a  companion  until  the  death  of  his  pali«n  in  1638.  Here  he  wrote  his  cele- 
biated  treatise,  enritled  "The  Batde  of  the  Books,"  against  Bentley;  and  while 
hero  he  "  took  orders  in  the  church."    Upon  the  death  of  Temple,  he  was  in- 
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vited  by  tlie  Earl  of  Borkeley  to  Ireland,  and  afler  many  disappointmeiitB  he 
obtained  llie  living  of  Laiacot,'  where,  ia  1704,  he  published,  anonymoasl/, 
that  remarkable  work,  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub."  It  was  designed  aa  a  burlesque 
and  satire  upon  the  disputes  among  the  Papists,  Episoopalinns,  and  Presbyte- 
rians, and  for  Iteeimess  and  humor  it  has,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled.  In 
1713hewaB  rewajded  with  the  daanety  of  Sl  Patrioii's,  in  Dublin ;  but  tho 
return  of  the  Whig  paity  into  power,  on  the  acoeBaion  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, destroyed  all  hia  hd^s  of  further  preferment  For  some  years  after,  he 
was  employed  aimoat  entirely  in  political  and  occasional  writings,  full  of  titu- 
lence  and  bitterness  against  many  of  the  men  and  things  of  his  age,  and 
which  are  now  but  little  read.  In  1724  he  became  ahnost  an  object  of  idola- 
try to  tlie  Irish  by  publiaMiig  a  series  of  letters  under  the  fe^ed  name  of 
M.  B.  Drapier,  against  one  William  Wood.  This  Wood  had  obtained  a  pateni 
Gh  coining  halfpence  for  the  use  of  Ireland,  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
£180,000,  and  Swift,  in  his  "Drapier's  Letters,"  eipoaed  the  fraud,  and  thn 
ruinous  eonsequenoes  to  the  nation,  with  such  power  of  reason,  and  saroaam, 
and  invective,  that  the  patent  was  annulled,  and  the  halfpence  withdrawn 
by  the  goveroroent  The  following  short  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  tLe 
Style  and  humor  of  these  "  Letters ;" — 


I  am  very  sensible  that  such  a  work  as  I  have  underlalien 
might  have  worthily  employed  a  much  better  pen  :  but  when  a 
house  is  attempted  to  be  robbed,  it  often  happens  that  the  weakest 
in  ihe  family  runs  first  to  stop  the  door.  All  the  assistance  I  had 
were  some  informations  from  an  eminent  person,  whereof  I  am 
afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  few,  by  endeavoring  to  make  them  of  a 
piece  with  my  own  productions ;  and  the  rest  I  was  not  able  to 
manage.  I  was  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could  not  move  in  the 
armor  of  Saul,  and  therefore  I  rather  chose  to  attack  this  uitcir- 
cumcised  Philistine  (Wood  I  mean)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone.  And 
I  may  say  for  Wood  s  honor,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  resem- 
bles Gohath  in  many  circumstances  very  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose :  for  Goliath  had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  hia  head,  and 
he  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  and  the  weigltt  of  the  coat 
teas  Jive  thousand  shekels  of  brass  ;  and  he  had  greaves  of  brass 
upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders.  In 
short  he  was,  like  Mr.  Wood,  all  over  brass,  and  he  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  God. — Goliath's  conditions  of  combat  were 
likewise  the  same  with  these  of  Wood  :  if  he  prevail  against  us, 
then  sludl  we  be  his  servants.  But  if  it  happens  that  I  prevail 
over  him,  I  renounce  the  other  part  of  the  condition ;  he  shali 
never  be  a  servant  of  mine  ;  for  I  do  not  think  him  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  any  honest  man's  shop. 
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In  1726  appeared  the  most  ptrfect  Of  the  larger  compositions  oC  Swi.l,  and 
Ihat  by  which  he  will  probably  be  longest  rememberad— "  Gulliver's  Travels." 
It  is  a  produclion  entirely  unique  in  Eiigliah  literature.  Its  main  design  is, 
utidei  ihe  form  of  fiotitioua  travels,  to  satirize  manliitid  and  the  institutions  of 
civilized  countries ;  but  the  scenes  and  nattons  which  it  describes  are  so  won- 
derful and  amtising,  that  the  book  is  as  great  a  fevorite  with  children  as  with 
those  misanthropic  spirits  who  delight  in  contemplating  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe,  he  published  another  burlesque 
on  the  social  world,  entitled  "  Polite  Conversation,"  being  an  almost  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  unpremeditated  talk  of  ordinary  persons,  A  still  more 
ludiorouB  and  satirical  work  appeared  after  his  deadi,  under  ihe  title  of  "  Di- 
reclions  to  Servants."  His  moat  important  political  tracts  were, "  The  Conduct 
of  the  Allies,"  "The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  and  "A  History  of  the  Four 
last  Teats  of  Queen  Anne." 

In  1736  Swift  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  giddiness,  while  writing  a 
satirical  poem  called  the  "Legion  Club,"  which  he  never  finished.  Prom  that 
time  he  grew  worse  and  woise,  till,  in  1741,  his  ftiends  found  !  's  passions  so 
violent  and  ungovernable,  his  memory  so  decayed,  atid  his  reason  so  depraved, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  all  strangers  from  him.  In  1742,  after  a  week 
of  indescribable  bodily  suffering,  be  sank  into  a  state  of  qttiet  idiocy,  in 
which  he  continued  till  the  19lh  of  October,  1745,  when  he  gently  breathed 
bis  last 

As  a  writer,  the  prose  worlis  of  Swifl  are  among  the  best  specimens  we 
possess  of  a  thorough  EngUsh  style.  "  He  knew,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "  beyond 
almost  any  man,  the  purity, the  extent,  the  precision  of  llie  English  language! 
and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  style,  ho  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  models.  Bui  we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace 
in  his  language.  His  haughty  and  morose  genius  made  liim  despise  any  em- 
bellishment of  Ibis  kind,  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentime  nts 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one  who  is  sore  he  is  in  the 
right,  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  are  pleased  or  not  His  sentences 
are  commonly  negligently  attanged ;  distinctly  enough  as  to  sense,  hot  with- 
out any  regard  to  smoothness  of  sound ;  often  without  much  regard  to  com- 
pactness or  elegance."  The  following  selections  aie  given  as  specimens  of 
his  best  style ; — 

COUNTRY    HOSPITALITY. 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French  eall  les  pelites 
morales,  or  the  smaller  morais,  are  with  us  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  good  manners  or  hreeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  the 
general  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted  to 
the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  in 
their  commerce  with  each  other.  Low  and  litlle  understandings, 
without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would  be  perpetually  wandering 
into  a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in  behavior ;  and  in 
their  ordinary  conversation,  fail  into  the  same  boisterous  familiari- 
ties that  one  observes  among  them  where  intemperance  has  quite 
taken  away  the  use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances  it  is  odd 
to  consider,  that  for  want  of  common  discretion,  the  very  end  of 
.  good  hreeding  is  wholly  perverted  ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make 
UB  easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in  dc- 
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Tjarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  ci-ossing  our  most  reasonable  de 
sires  and  inclinations. 

This  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  vexa- 
tion when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neighbor  about 
two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As  toon  as  I  entered  the  parlor,  they 
pot  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a  huge  fire,  and 
kept  me  there  by  force  until  I  was  almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy 
came  in  a  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain  op- 
posed, urging  that  I  must  return  soon  after  dinner.  In  the  meaii 
time,  the  good  lady  whispered  her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a 
key  into  her  hand  ;  the  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer-glass 
half  full  of  agutt  mirabilis  and  sirup  of  gillyflowers,  I  took  as 
much  as  I  had  a  mind  for,  but  madam  vowed  I  should  drink  it  off; 
for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  cold 
air;  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely  took  away  my 
stomach.  When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life 
was  worth,  and  sat  me  with  my  back  just  against  it.  Although 
my  appetite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  resolved  to  force  down  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet.  "Indeed,  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaff,"  says  the  lady,  "  you  must  eat  a  wing,  to  oblige  me ;"  and 
EO  put  a  couple  upon  my  plale.  I  was  persecuted  at  this  rato 
during  the  whole  meal ;  as  often  as  I  called  for  small  beer,  the 
master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  servant  lirought  me  a  brimmer  of 
October. 

Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came 
with  me,  to  get  ready  the  horses  ;  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not 
stir  that  night ;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  upon  going, 
they  ordered  the  stable  doorto  be  locked, and  the  children  hid  my 
cloak  and  boots.  The  next  question  was.  What  would  I  have  for 
supper  ?  I  said,  I  never  eat  any  thing  at  night ;  but  was  at  last, 
in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
my  head.  Afler  three  hours,  spent  chiefly  in  apologies  for  my 
entertainment,  insinuating  to  me,  "  That  this  was  the  worst  time 
of  the  year  for  provisions  i  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  market ;  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starved  ;  and  that 
they  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss  ;"  the  lady  went,  and  left  me 
to  her  husband ;  for  they  took  special  care  I  should  never  be  alone. 
As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran  backward 
and  forward  every  moment,  and  constantly  as  they  came  in,  or 
went  out,  made  a  courtesy  directly  at  me,  which,  in  good  man- 
ners, I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow,  and  "your  humble  ser- 
vant, pretty  miss."  Exactly  at  eight,  the  mother  came  up,  and 
discovered,  by  the  redness  of  her  mce,  that  supper  was  not  fer  off. 
It  was  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  ray  persecution  doubled 
in  proportion      I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repose,  and 
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was  conducted  to  my  chamber  Ly  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the 
whole  train  of  children.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  something 
before  I  went  to  hed ;  and,  upon  my  refusing,  at  last  left  a  bottle 
of  stingo,  as  they  caJI  it,  for  fear  I  should  wake  and  be  thirsty  in 
the  ni^t. 

I  was  forced  in  the  morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the 
dark,  because  they  would  not  suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  dis- 
turb me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.  I  was  now  resolved 
to  break  through  all  measures  to  get  away;  and,  after  sitting  down 
to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of  cold  beef,  mutton,  neat's  tongues,  veni- 
son pasty,  and  stale  beer,  took  leave  of  the  family.  But  the  gen- 
tleman would  needs  see  me  part  of  the  way,  and  carry  me  a  sliort 
cut  through  his  own  ground,  which  he  told  nie  would  save  half  a 
mile's  riding.  This  last  piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me 
dear,  being  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  ray  neck  by  leaping  over 
his  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  alight  in  the  dirt,  when  my  horse, 
having  slipped  his  bridle,  ran  away,  and  took  us  up  more  than  an 
hour  to  recover  him  again. 

Dpon  the  highest  comer  of  a  large  window  there  dwelt  a  cer- 
tain spider,  swollen  up  to  the  first  magnitude  by  the  destruction 
of  infinite  numbers  of  flies,  whose  spoils  lay  scattered  before  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  like  human  bones  before  the  cave  of  some 
giant.  The  avenues  to  his  castle  were  guarded  with  turnpikes 
and  palisadoes,  all  after  the  modern  way  of  fortification.  After  you 
had  passed  several  courts  you  came  to  the  centre,  wherein  you 
might  behold  the  constable  himself  in  his  own  lodgings,  which 
had  windows  fronting  to  each  avenue,  and  ports  to  sally  out  upon 
all  occasions  of  prey  or  defence.  In  this  mansion  he  had  for  some 
time  dwelt  in  peace  and  plenty,  without  danger  to  his  person  by 
swallows  from  above,  or  to  hjs  palace  by  brooms  from  below : 
when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  fortune  to  conduct  thither  a  wander- 
ing bee,  to  whose  curiosity  a  broken  pane  in  the  glass  had  dis- 
covered itself,  and  in  he  went ;  where,  expatiating  a  while,  he  at 
last  happened  to  alight  upon  one  of  the  outward  walls  of  the  spi- 
der's citadel ;  which,  yielding  to  the  unequal  weight,  sunk  down 
to  the  very  foundation.  Thrice  he  endeavored  to  force  his  pas- 
sage, and  thrice  the  centre  shook.  The  spider  within,  feeling  the 
ierrible  convulsion,  supposed  at  first  that  nature  was  approaching 
(o  her  final  dissolution ;  or  else,  that  Beelzebub,  with  all  his  le- 
gions, was  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  many  thousands  of  his 
subjects' whom  his  enemy  had  slain  and  devoured.     However, 
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he  at  length  valiantly  resolved  to  issue  forth  and  meet  his  fate. 
Meanwhile  the  bee  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  toils,  and,  posted 
securely  at  some  distance,  was  employed  in  cleansing  his  wings, 
and  disengaging  them  from  the  rugged  remnants  of  the  cohweb. 
By  this  time  the  spider  was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the 
chasms,  the  ruins,  and  dilapidations  of  his  fortress,  he  was  very 
near  at  his  wits'  end  ;  he  stormed  and  swore  like  a  madman,  and 
swelled  till  he  was  ready  to  burst.  At  length,  casting  his  eye 
upon  the  bee,  and  wisely  gathering  causes  from  events,  {for  they 
knew  each  other  by  sight,)  "  A  plague  split  you,"  said  he,  "  for  a 
giddy  puppy ;  is  it  you,  with  a  vengeance,  that  have  made  this 
litter  here  1  could  you  not  look  before  you  ?  do  you  thinlc  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do  put  to  mend  and  repair  after  you  !" — "  Good 
words,  friend,"  said  the  bee,  (having  now  pruned  himself,  and 
being  disposed  to  be  droll :)  "  I'll  give  you  my  hand  and  word  to 
come  near  your  kennel  no  more ;  I  was  never  in  such  a  con- 
founded pickle  since  I  was  born." — "  Sirrah,"  replied  the  spider, 
"  if  it  were  not  for  breaking  an  old  cnstom  in  our  family,  never  to 
stir  abroad  against  an  enemy,  I  should  come  and  teach  you  better 
manners." — "I  pray  have  patience,"  said  the  bee,  "or  you'll 
spend  your  substance,  and,  for  aught  I  see,  you  may  stand  in  need 
of  it  all,  toward  the  repair  of  your  house." — "  Rogue,  rogue,"  re- 
plied the  spider,  "  yet  methinks  you  should  have  more  respect  to 
a  person  whom  all  the  world  allows  to  be  so  much  your  betters." 
— "  By  my  troth,"  said  the  bee, "  the  comparison  will  amount  to  a . 
very  good  jest ;  and  you  will  do  me  a  favor  to  let  me  know  the 
reasons  that  all  the  world  is  pleased  to  use  in  so  hopeful  a  dis- 
pute." At  this,  the  spider,  having  swelled  himself  into  the  size 
and  posture  of  a  disputant,  began  his  argument  in  the  true  spirit 
of  controversy,  with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous  and  angry ; 
to  ur^  on  his  own  reasons  without  the  least  regard  to  the  answer 
or  objections  of  his  opposite  ;  and  fully  predetermined  in  his  mind 
against  all  conviction. 

"  Not  to  disparage  myself,"  said  he,  "  by  the  comparison  with 
such  a  rascal,  what  art  thou  but  a  vagabond  without  house  or 
home,  without  stock  or  inheritance  ?  born  to  no  possession  of  your 
own,  but  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  drone-pipe.  Your  livelihood  is  a 
universal  plunder  upon  nature ;  a  freebooter  over  fields  and  gar- 
dens ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  stealing,  will  rob  a  nettle  as  easily  as  a 
violet.  Whereas  1  am  a. domestic  animal,  furnished  with  a  native 
stock  within  myself.  This  large  castle  (to  show,  my  improve- 
ments in  the  mathematics)  is  all  built  with  my  own  hands,  and 
the  materials  extracted  altogether  out  of  my  own  person." 

"  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  bee,  "  to  hear  you  grant  at  least 
that  I  am  come  honestly  by  my  wings  and  my  voice ;  for  then, 
it  seems,  I  am  obligfed  to  Heaven  alone  for  my  flights  and  my 
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music;  and  Providence  would  never  have  teslMveu  on  me  two 
such  gifts,  without  designing  them  for  the  noblest  ends.  1  visit, 
indeed,  all  the  flowers  and  blosaoms  of  the  field  and  garden ;  hut 
whatever  I  collect  thence,  enriches  myself,  without  the  least  injury 
to  their  beauty,  their  smell,  or  their  taste.  Now,  for  you  and  your 
skill  in  architecture  and  other  mathematics,  I  have  little  to  say  : 
in  that  building-  of  yours  there  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  been 
labor  and  metnod  enough  ;  but,  by  woful  experience  for  us  both, 
it  is  too  plain  the  materials  are  naught ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
henceforth  take  warning,  and  consider  duration  and  matter,  as 
well  as  method  and  art.  You  boast,  indeed,  of  being  obliged  to 
no  other  creature,  but  of  drawing  and  spinning  out  all  from  your- 
self; that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  by 
what  issues  out,  you  possess  a  good  plentiiul  store  of  diit  and 
poison  in  your  breast ;  and,  though  I  would  by  no  means  lessen  or 
disparage  your  genuine  stock  of  either,  yet  I  doubt  you  are  some- 
what obliged,  for  an  increase  of  both,  to  a  little  foreign  assistance. 
Your  inherent  portion  of  dirt  does  not  fail  of  acquisitions,  by  sweep- 
ings exhaled  from  below ;  and  one  insect  furnishes  you  with  a 
share  of  poison  to  destroy  another.  So  that,  in  short,  the  question 
comes  all  to  this :  whether  is  the  nobler  being  of  the  two,  that 
which,  by  a  iazy  contemplation  of  four  inches  round,  by  an  over- 
weening pride,  feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all  into 
excrement  and  venom,  producing  nothing  at  all  but  flybane  and  a 
cobweb ;  or  that  which,  by  a  universal  range,  with  long  search, 
much  study,  true  judgment,  and  distinction  of  things,  brings  home 
honey  and  wax?" 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  papers  of  Swift  is  eutitled  "  Predictiona  for 
the  year  1708 ;  wbetein  iha  monih,  and  day  of  the  month  are  set  down,  the 
pecBonB  named,  and  the  great  actions  and  events  of  nest  year  partiowiarly  re- 
lated, as  they  will  come  to  pass.  Written  to  prevent  the  people  of  Eng:land 
&om  being  fuHher  imposed  on  by  vulgar  almanac-makerB.  By  Isajc  Biee- 
EBSTAEF,  Esq."  The  chief  otflBGl  of  Ibis  was  to  hold  up  to  deaeryed  ridi- 
cule one  John  Partridge,  a  very  celebiated  ahnanao-malier  of  those  tiiiiBB, 
wlio  pretended  to  predict  the  events  of  each  ensuing  year ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  confidence  tlie  public  placed  in  bis  prognostications.  The  predic- 
tion of  "Isaac  Bickeistaff,"  relative  to  the  gieat  astrologer,  iB  as  follows; — 

DEATH  FORETOLD. 


My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will  r 
how  ignorant  those  sottish  pretenders  to  astrolog-y  are  in  their 
own  concerns :  it  relates  to  Partridge  the  almanac-maker ;  I  havo 
consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and  find  ho 
will  infallibly  die  upon  the  29(h  of  March  next,  about  eleven  al 
night,  of  a  raging  fever  ;  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider  of  iu 
and  settle  bis  afiairs  in  time. 

Tliis  was  followed  up  by  "An  Answer  lo  liickcrslaff,"  mid  another  pBiii 
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phlet  called  «  Tii6  Aocomiilishmenl  of  the  First  of  Mr.  Biekerataff's  Predic 
tions,  being  an  Aooount  of  the  Veath  of  Mr.  Parttidge,  the  Almanac-makai', 
upon  the  29th  instaiM,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honor,"  tioth  written  by 
Swift,  with  his  nsual  exquisite  humor.     The  follo«'ing  is  die  latter  piece  ;— 


PAUTHIBGE  s    DEi 

My  Lord, — In  obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  as  well 
as  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  for  some  days  past  inquired 
constantly  after  Partridge  the  almanac-maker,  of  whom  it  was  fore- 
told in  Mr.  BickerstafTs  predictions,  published  about  a  month  ago, 
that  he  should  die  the  39th  inslant  about  eleven  at  night,  of  a 
raging  fever.  I  had  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  him,  when  I  was 
employed  in  the  revenue,  because  he  used  every  year  to  present 
me  with  his  almanac,  as  he  did  otter  gentlemen,  upon  the  score  of 
some  little  gratuity  we  gave  him.  I  saw  him  accidentally  once  or 
twice  about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he  began  very 
much  to  droop  and  languish,  though  I  hear  his  friends  did  not 
seem  to  apprehend  him  in  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  days 
ago  he  grew  ill,  was  confined  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  to  his  bed,  where  Dr.  Case  and  Mrs.  Kirleus'  were  sent 
for  to  visit,  and  to  prescribe  fo  him.  Upon  this  intelligence,  I  sent 
thrice  every  day  one  servant  or  other  to  inquire  after  his  health ; 
and  yesteriKiy,  about  four  in  the  efiernoon,  word  was  brought  me, 
(hat  he  was  past  hopes:  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself  to 
^  and  see  him,  partly  out  of  commiseration,  and,  I  confess,  partly 
out  of  curiosity.  He  knew  me  very  weU,  seemed  surprised  at 
my  condescension,  and  made  me  compliments  upon  it,  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  condition  he  was.  The  people  about  Jiim  said,  he 
had  been  for  some  time  delirious ;  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  had 
his  understanding  as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  spoke  strong  and 
hearty,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  constraint.  After  I 
had  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  to  see  him  in  those  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances, and  said  some  other  civilities,  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
t  desired  him  to  tell  me  freely  and  ingenuously,  whether  the  pre- 
dictions Mr.  BickerstafF  had  published  relating  to  his  death,  had 
not  too  much  affected  and  worked  on  his  imagination.  He  con- 
fessed, he  had  often  had  it  in  his  head,  but  never  with  much  ap- 
prehension, till  about  a  fortnight  before  ;  since  which  time  it  had 
(he  perpetual  possession  of  his  mind  and  thoughts,  and  he  did 
verily  believe  was  the  true  natural  cause  of  his  present  distemper: 
for,  said  he,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  and  I  think  I  have  very 
good  reasonsi  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  spoke  altogether  by  guess,  and 
knew  no  more  what  will  happen  this  year,  than  I  did  myself.  I 
told  him  his  discourse  surprised  me ;  and  I  would  be  glad  he  were 
in  a  siai*  of  health  Co  be  able  to  tell  me,  what  reason  he  had  to  be 
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convinced  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  ignorance.  He  replied,  I  am  a 
poor  ignorant  feUow,  bred  to  a  mean  trade,  yet  I  have  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  all  pretences  of  foietelhng  hy  astrology  are 
deceits,  for  this  manifest  reason,  hecause  the  wise  and  the  learned, 
who  can  only  judge  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  science, 
do  all  unanimously  agree  to  laugh  at  and  despise  it ;  and  none  but 
the  poor  ignorant  viilgar  give  it  any  credit,  and  that  only  upon  the 
word  of  such  silly  wretches  as  I  and  my  fellows,  who  can  hardly 
write  or  read.  I  then  asked  him  why  ho  had  not  calculated  his 
own  nativity,  to  see  whether  it  agreed  with  Bickerstaff's  predic- 
tion ?  At  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  said.  Oh  1  sir,  this  is  no 
time  for  jesting,  but  for  repenting  those  fooleries,  as  X  do  now  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  By  what  I  can  gather  from  you, 
said  I,  the  observations  and  predictions  you  printed  with  your  al- 
manacs, were  mere  impositions  on  the  people.  He  replied.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  I  should  have  the  less  to  answer  for.  We  have 
a  common  form  for  all  those  things ;  as  to  foretelling  the  weather, 
we  never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  it  to  the  pnnter,  who  takes 
it  out  of  any  old  almanac,  as  he  thinks  fit  j  the  rest  was  my  own 
invention  to  make  my  almanac  sell,  having  a  wife  to  maintain,  and 
no  other  way  to  get  my  bread ;  for  mending  old  shoes  is  a  poor 
livelihood ;  and  (added  he,  sighing)  I  wish  I  may  not  have  done 
more  mischief  by  my  physic  than  my  astrology ;  though  I  had 
some  good  receipts  from  my  grandmother,  and  my  own  composi- 
tions were  such,  as  I  thought,  could  at  least  do  no  hurt. 

I  had  some  other  discourse  with  him,  which  now  I  cannot  cal! 
to  mind  ;  and  I  fear  I  have  already  tired  your  lordship.  I  shall 
only  add  one  circumstance,  that  on  bis  death-bed  he  declared  him- 
self a  nonconformist,  and  had  a  fiinatic  preacher  to  be  his  spiritual 
guide.  After  half  an  hour's  conversation  I  took  m^  leave,  being 
aknost  stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the  room.  I  imagined  he  could 
not  hold  out  long,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  a  little  coffee-house 
hard  by,  leaving  a  servant  at  the  house  with  orders  to  come  im- 
mediately, and  tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  minute  when  Par- 
tridge should  expire,  which  was  not  above  two  hours  after ;  when, 
looking  upon  my  watch,  I  found  it  to  be  above  Sve  minutes  after 
seven  :  by  which  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  BickerstafF  was  mistaken  al- 
most four  hours  in  his  calculation.  In  the  other  circumstances  he 
was  exact  enough.  But  whether  he  hath  not  been  (he  cause  of 
this  poor  man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  very  rea- 
sonably disputed.  However,  it  must  he  confessed,  the  matter  is 
odd  enough,  whether  we  should  endeavor  to  account  for  it  by 
chance,  or  the  effect  of  imagination  :  for  my  own  part,  though  I 
believe  no  man  hath  less  faith  in  these  matters,  yet  I  shall  wait 
with  some  impatience,  and  not  without  some  expectation,  the  ful- 
filling of  Mr.  BickerstaiTs  second  prediction,  that  the  Cardinal  do 
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Noailles  is  to  die  upon  tte  fourth  of  April,  and  if  tliat  should  be 
verified  as  exactly  as  this  of  poor  Partridge,  I  must  own  I  should 
be  whoOy  surprised,  and  at  a  loss,  and  should  infallibly  expect  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  rest. 

It  is  amusii^  to  thinlt  what  a  laige  number  of  persons  at  the  time  actually 
belieTed  the  suxiomplishment  had  taken  place  in  all  teepeota  according  to  the 
celation.  The  wits  of  the  time,  too,  aranng  whom  were  Steels  and  Addiaon, 
supported  Swift,  and  unilbrmly  afEvraed  that  Parfzidge  had  died  on  tJie  daj- 
and  hour  predicted.  The  distress  and  vexation  of  Partridge  himseif  were 
befond  all  measore  ridiculous,  and  he  abaolutet)'  had  the  folly  to  insert  the 
fcllowing  advertiBBment  at  the  close  of  his  next  joeu-'b  almanac : — 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  indnstriously  given  out  by  Isaac  BjclieratafF,  Esq.,  and 
others,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  this  year's  almanac,  that  John  Partridge  ia  dead; 
this  may  infbim  all  liis  loving  countrymen,  that  he  is  still  living,  in  health ; 
and  they  are  knaves  that  reported  it  otherwise." ' 

The  moat  interesting  account,  however,  of  the  singularly  comic  consequences 
of  this  prediction  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yald  en,  Mr.  Partridge's  neigh- 
bor, of  wlioni,  as  connected  with  this  humorous  affair,  I  will  give  a  short  ac- 
count, succeeding  SwiA,  though  it  be  not  in  exact  chronological  order. 

Though  Swift  wrote  much  that  ranks  under  poetry,  yet  he  had  none  of  the 
characterislios  of  a  true  poet-s-notMng  of  the  aublima  or  the  tender ;  nothing, 
in  short,  that  teaches  or  affects  the  heart  "  It  could  scarcely  bs  expected," 
says  a  critic,  « that  an  irreligiouB  divine,  a  heartless  politician,  and  a  selfish 
lover,  cotiid  possess  the  elements  of  true  poetry;  and,  therefore.  Swift  may  ha 
conadered  irathei  as  a  rhymer  than  a  poet,"  This  ia  true ;  as  he  himaclf  aayg 
in  the  "  Verses  on  his  own  Death :" 


This  "Itnack"  he  liad  in  a  very  eminent  degree — tlie  "knack"  of  writing 
easy,  natural  rhymes — of  using  just  the  very  words  in  verse  that  any  one 
wiiuld  select  as  the  beat  in  pi-ose.    In  proof  of  whioli,  take  the  following  bb- 

BAUCIS   AND   PHILEMON. 
In  ancient  limes,  as  story  tells, 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cells. 
And  stroii  about,  but  hide  their  quality, 
To  try  good  people's  hoapitality. 

It  happen'd  on  a  winter  n^lit, 
As  autiiotB  of  (he  legend  write, 
Two  brother-hermilB,  saints  by  trade, 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade, 
Disguiaed  in  tatter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain. 
They  begg'd  iVoin  door  to  door  in  vain ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandeti:^  saints,  in  woful  state. 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rale. 
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Having  through  all  the  village  pass'd, 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  laatl 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  yeoman, 
Call'd  in  tlie  neighborhood  Philemon ; 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invite 
In  hie  poor  hut  to  pass  the  nighl ; 
And  then  the  hospitable  site 
Bid  gocdy  Baucis  mend  ^e  fire ; 
While  he  6om  out  the  diimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  oiT  the  hook, 
And  iVeely  fiom  the  fattest  side 
Cat  out  iaige  Eticea  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stepp'd  aside  to  fetch  tliem  drink, 
Fill'd  a  large  jug  up  lo  the  brink, 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  is  wonderful)  they  fbund 
'Twas  still  replenish'd  to  the  top, 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touch'd  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amazed, 
And  oAen  on  each  o^et  gszed ; 
For  both  were  fiighten'd  lo  the  hear^ 
And  juflt  began  to  cry,— What  ar't  t 
Then  soflly  Oim'd  aside  to  view 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrims,  Boon  aware  on't, 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  errand: 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid, 
We  are  bat  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  eome  to  you  or  yours ; 
But  Ibt  that  pack  of  churlish  boors, 
Not  fit  to  Uve  on  Chiistian  ground, 
They  and  their  bouses  shall  be  dtown'd ; 
Whilst  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise. 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

Thoy  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  soA 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  vailer  ; 
Tile  heavy  wall  climb'd  slowly  after. 

The  chimney  widen'd,  Emd  grew  h^her ; 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fastened  to  a  joist. 
But  with  the  up^e  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
In  V2un;  fbr  a  superior  force, 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  course : 
Doom'd  evec  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
'Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  beU. 

A  wooden  Jaolt,  which  had  ahnost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  ajteration  feels. 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more, 
The  inunber  made  the  motion  slower; 
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Tlie  flier,  tliough  "t  had  leaden  feet, 
Tutn'd  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  s^ 
But,  slacien'd  by  some  sectel  power, 
Now  liEirdly  movBH  Ein  inch  an  hcrar. 
The  jack  and  clumney,  oeai  allied, 
Had  never  left  each  otiier's  side  ; 
The  chimney  lo  a  Bteeple  grown, 
Tha  jack  would  imK  be  laft  alone ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  lear'd, 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered ; 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares. 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  deGlatSB  ; 
Warning  the  cook-maid  not  lo  hum 
That  roast^meat  which  it  cannot  turiL 

The  groaniiig-chair  began  to  crawl, 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 
There  stnok  aloft  in  public  view, 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Htuig  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  chained, 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  RoEamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  CHiildren  in  the  Wood, 
Now  Baem'd  to  look  abundance  batter, 
Impro-sad  m  picture,  aze,  and  letter  ; 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
Tha  heraldry  of  every  tribe.' 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load, 
Such  as  our  anoeEtors  did  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep. 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  feats  as  these 
Grown  to  a  chureh  by  just  df^rees, 
The  hermits  then  desired  their  boat 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while. 
Returned  them  thanks  in  homely  s^le : 
Then  said,  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Melhinks  I  still  would  call  it  mina; 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  pamm,  if  you  please. 

Ha  spoke,  and  presenUy  he  feals 
His  grazier's  coat  fell  down  his  heels  j 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  a  pudding-sleeve ; 

And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue ; 
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Bill,  being  old,  continued  juGt 
A.S  thread-baie,  and  as  liill  of  dual. 
His  talk  was  now  of  Htkea  and  iJ«e8 ; 
He  smoked  bis  pipe,  and  tead  the  news; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Vamp'd  in  the  prelace  and  the  test ; 
At  chtistenii^  well  could  act  his  pari. 
And  had  the  BBrvioe  all  by  heart; 
Against  iKeamfcrj  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  iHvmm,- 
Found  his  head  fill'd  with  many  a  system : 

ThuB  having  furbish'd  up  a  pavson, 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  play'd  their  laroe  on. 
Instead  of  hom&^pun  coife,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edged  with  cdberleeni 
Her  petdcoat,  tcEinsform'd  apace, 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Omdy  would  no  longer  down; 
Twas  Madam,  in  her  grogcam  gown. 
Plnlamon  was  in  great  surprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes. 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus  happy  in  theur  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife ; 
When  on  a  day,  whieh  proved  their  last, 
Discoorsiag  o'er  old  stories  past^ 
Thoy  went  by  chance,  aroidal  their  talk, 
To  the  chutcliyard,  to  take  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out. 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout! 
Sprout  I  quoth  the  man;  what's  this  yon  tel!  lu 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous! 
But  yet,  HiethinkB,  I  fee!  it  true ; 
And  really  yours  is  buddii^  too — 
Nay,— now  1  cannot  stir  my  foot; 
It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root 

Description  would  but  tire  my  muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  tum'd  to  yews. 

Old  GJoodman  Dobson  of  the  greau 
Remembers  be  the  trees  has  seen ; 
He'll  talk  of  them  from  noon  till  night. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  allow  tlie  sight ; 
On  Sundays,  after  evening-prayer, 
He  gatliers  all  the  parish  there; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew, 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon,  grew ; 
Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town, 
To  mend  his  bara,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which  'tis  hard  to  be  believed 
How  nwch  the  other  tree  was  grieved. 
Grew  scrubbed,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it. 
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THOMAS  YALDEN.     1671—1736. 

Tiiohas  YiiDEH  was  bom  in  the  oily  of  Exetet,  in  1571,  and  in  1690  was 
adniined  in  Magdalen  College,  Cfcdbrd.  His  first  public  appearance  as  a  poet 
was  in  an  "Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  pviblisliad  in  1693,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  poems.  Having  entered  the  miniBtty,  he  succeeded  At- 
terbuty,  in  1608,  as  lecturer  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  and  in  1707  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Having  received  vaiious  preferments  in  the 
church,  he  died  July  15, 1733;  havii^  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
remarlLB,  "  retained  the  itiendship  and  frequented  the  conversation  of  a  very 
numerous  and  splendid  set  of  acquaintances." 

Yalden's  poetry  may  be  found  in  the  colleotiona  ot  Johnson  and  ChEdmers, 
but  it  has  very  little  meti,'.  As  a  prose  writer,  however,  he  has  great  humor, 
being  the  author  of  the  paper  entitled  "  'Squire  Biokerstaff  detectod ;  or  the 
\strol<^cal  Impostor  convicted,  by  John  Partridge,  Student  in  Physio  and 
Astrology,"  which  he  drew  up  on  Partridge's  application,  and  which  that  per- 
Hon  is  b™1  to  have  printed  and  published  without  perceiving  the  joke. 


;  DEFENCE. 

It  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  these  united  nations,  it  is 
■very  hard,  that  a  Briton  horn,  a  protestant  astrologer,  a  man  of 
revolution  principles,  an  assertor  of  the  liherty  and  property  of  the 
pe-ople,  should  cry  out  in  vain  for  justice  against  a  Frenchman,  a 
papist,  and  an  illiterate  pretender  to  science,  that  would  blast  my 
reputation,  most  inhumanly  hury  me  alive,  and  defraud  my  native 
country  of  those  services,  which,  in  my  double  capacity,  I  daily 
offer  the  public. 

It  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1707,  when  an  impu- 
dent pamphlet  crept  into  the  world,  intituled.  Predictions,  etc.,  by 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq,  Amongst  the  many  arrogant  assertions 
laid  down  by  that  lying  spirit  of  divination,  he  viras  pleased  to 
pitch  on  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  myself,  among  many  other 
eminent  and  illustrious  persons  that  were  to  die  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  peremptorily  fixes  the  month,  day, 
and  hour  of  our  deaths.  This,  I  think,  is  sporting  with  great  men, 
and  public  spirits,  to  the  scandal  of  religion  and  reproach  oi 
power ;  and  if  sovereign  princes  and  astrologers  must  make  diver- 
sion for  the  vulgar why  then  farewell,  say  I,  to  all  govern- 
ments, ecclesiastical  and  civil.  But,  I  thank  my  better  stars,  1 
am  alive  to  confront  this  iaJse  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to 
make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  man  of  science  and 
resentment :  and  I  shall  here  present  the  public  with  a  faithful 
narrative  of  the  ungenerous  treatment  and  hard  usage  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  virulent  papers  and  malicious  practices  of  this 
pretended  astrologer. 

The  28th  of  March,  a.  n.  1708,  being  the  night  this  sham- 
prophet  liad  so  impudently  fixed  for  my  last,  which  made  little 
impression  on  myself;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  whole  family, 
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for  roy  wife,  with  a  concern  more  than  usual,  prevailed  on  me  to 
take  somewhat  to  sweat  for  a  cold,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine,  to  go  to  hed.  The  maid,  as  she  was  warming  my  bed, 
with  a  curiosity  natural  to  young  wenches,  runs  to  the  window, 
and  asks  of  one  passing  the  street,  whom  the  hell  tolled  for  ?  Dr. 
Partridge,  says  he,  the  famous  almanac-maker,  who  died  suddenly 
this  evening ;  the  poor  girl,  provoked,  told  him,  he  lied  like  a 
rascal ;  the  other  very  sedately  replied,  tke  sexton  had  so  in- 
formed him,  and  if  false,  he  was  to  hiame  for  imposing  upon  a 
stranger.  She  asked  a  second,  and  a  third,-  as  they  passed,  and 
every  one  was  in  the  same  tone.  Now,  I  do  not  say  these  are 
accomplices  to  a  certain  astrological  'squire,  and  that  one  Bicker- 
staff  might  be  sauntering  thereabouts ;  because  I  will  assert  no- 
thing here  but  what  I  dare  attest,  for  plain  matter  of  feet.  My 
wife,  at  this,  fell  into  a  violent  disorder ;  and  I  must  own  I  was  a 
little  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident.  In  the  mean 
time  one  knocks  at  my  door ;  Betty  runs  down,  and  opening,  finds 
a  sober  grave  person,  who  modestly  inquires,  if  this  was  Dr.  Par- 
tridge's ?  She  taking  him  for  some  cautioTis  city  patient  that  came 
at  that  time  for  privacy,  shows  him  into  the  dining-room.  As 
soon  as  I  could  compose  myself,  I  went  to  him,  aud  was  surprised 
to  find  my  gentleman  mounted  on  a  (able  with  a  two-foot  rule  in 
his  hand,  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking  the  dimensions  of  the 
room,  "Pray,  sir,"  says  I,  "not  to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any 
business  with  me  ?"  "  Only,  sir,"  replies  he,  "  order  the  girl  to 
bring  me  a  better  light,  for  this  is  but  a  very  dim  one."  "  Sir," 
says  I,  "  my  name  is  Partridge,"  "  Oh  1  the  doctor's  brother,  be- 
like," cries  he  ;  "  the  stair-case,  I  believe,  and  these  two  apart- 
ments hung  in  close  mourning,  will  be  sufficient,  and  only  a  strip 
of  bays  round  the  other  rooms.  The  doctor  must  needs  die  rich, 
lie  had  great  dealings  in  his  way  for  many  years :  if  he  had  no 
fiimily-coat,  you  had  as  good  use  the  escutcheons  of  the  company : 
they  are  as  showish,  and  will  look  as  roagaificent,  as  if  he  was 
descended  from  the  blood-royal."  With  that  I  assumed  a  greater 
air  of  authority,  and  demanded  who  employed  him,  or  how  he 
came  there  ?  "  Why,  I  was  sent,  sir,  by  the  company  of  under- 
takers," says  he,  "  and  they  were  employed  by  the  honest  gen- 
tleman, who  is  executor  to  the  good  doctor  departed ;  and  our 
rascally  porter,  I  believe,  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the  black  cloth 
and  sconces,  or  he  had  been  here,  and  we  might  have  been  tack- 
ing up  by  this  time."  "  Sir,"  says  I,  "  pray  be  advised  by  a 
fiiend,  and  malce  the  best  of  your  speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  I 
hear  my  wife's  voice,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  pretty  distinguishable,) 
and  in  that  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  good  cuttgel,  which  some 
body  haa  felt  before  now ;  if  that  light  in  her  Iiands,  and  she  know 
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the  business  you  come  about,  wittout  consulting  the  stars,  I  can 
assure  you  it  will  be  employed  very  much,  to  tlie  detriment  of 
your  person."  "Sir,"  cries  he,  bowing- with  great  civility,  "I 
perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  doctor  disorders  you  a 
little  at  present,  but  early  in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with 
all  necessary  materials."  Now  I  mention  no  Mr.  Bicterstaff;  nor 
Ao  I  say  that  a  certain  star-gazing  'squire  has  been  playing  my 
executor  before  his  lime ;  but  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  and  he 
that  puts  things  and  things  fairly  together,  will  not  be  much  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors  closed,  aad  prepared  for  bed, 
in  hopes  of  a  little  repose  after  so  many  ruffling  adventures;  just 
as  I  was  putting  out  my  light  in  order  to  it,  another  bounces  as 
hard  as  he  can  knock ;  I  open  the  window,  and  ask  who  is  there, 
and  what  he  wants  ?  "  I  am  Ned  the  sexton,"  replies  he,  "  and  come 
to  know  whether  the  doctor  left  any  orders  for  a  funeral  sermon, 
and  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  whether  his  grave  is  to  he  plain 
or  bricked  t"  "  Why,  sirrah,"  says  I,  "  you  know  me  well 
enough  ;  you  know  I  am  not  dead,  and  how  dare  you  affront  mo 
after  this  mannerr'  " Alack-a-day,  sir,"  replies  the  fellow, 
"  why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows  you  are  dead  ; 
why,  there  is  Mr.  White  the  Joiner,  is  but  fitting  screws  to  your 
cofEn,  he  vrill  be  here  with  it  in  an  instant ;  he  was  afraid  you 
would  have  wanted  it  before  this  time."  "  Sirrah,  siiTah,"  says 
I,  "you  stall  know  to-morrow  to  your  cost,  that  I  am  alive,  and 
alive  like  to  be,"  "  Why,  it  is  strange,  sir,"  says  he,  "  you 
should  make  such  a  secret  of  your  death  to  us  that  are  your 
neighbors  ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defi'aud  the  church 
of  its  dues  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  for  one  that  has  lived  so  long  by 
the  heavens,  that  is  unhandsomely  done."  "  Hist,  hist,"  says 
another  rogue  that  stood  by  him ;  "  away,  doctor,  into  your  flannel 
gear  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whole  pack  of  dismals  com- 
ing to  you  with  their  black  equipage,  and  how  indecent  will  it 
look  for  you  to  stand  frightening  folks  at  your  window,  when  you 
should  liave  been  in  your  coffin  these  three  hours  V  In  short, 
what  with  undertakers,  enibalmers,  joiners,  sextons,  and  your 
viie  elegy-hawkers  upon  a  late  practitioner  in  physic  and  as- 
trology, I  got  not  one  wink  of  sleep  that  night,  iinr  scarce  a 
moment's  rest  ever  since.  Now  I  doubt  not,  but  this  villanous 
'squire  has  the  impudence  to  assert  that  these  are  entirely  stran- 
gera  to  him ;  he,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
uonest  Isaac  Bickerstaff;  I  warraut  you,  is  more  a  man  of  honor 
than  to  be  an  accomplice  with  a  pack  of  rascals,  that  walk  the 
streets  on  nights,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their  beds ;  but  he 
if  out,  if  he  thinks  the  whole  world  is  blind  ;  for  there  is  one  John 
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Partridge  can  smoJI  a  knave  as  far  as  Grub  street, — although  he 
lies  in  the  most  exalted  garret,  and  writes  himself  'squire  : — hut 
I  will  keep  my  temper,  and  proceed  in  tie  narration, 

I  r-ould  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of  three  roonths  afier 
this,  but  presently  one  comes  up  to  me  in  the  street ;  "  Mr.  Par- 
tridge, that  coffin  you  was  last  buried  in  I  have  not  been  yet  pa.d 
for."  "  DcfClor,"  cries  another  dog,  "  how  do  you  think  people 
can  lire  by  making  of  graves  for  nothing- 1  next  time  you  die,  you 
may  even  toll  out  the  bell  yourself,  for  Ned."  A  third  rogue  tips 
tne  by  the  elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have  the  conscience  to  sneak 
abroad  without  paying  my  funeral  expenses.  "  Bless  me  !"  says 
one,  "  I  durst  have  sworn  that  was  honest  Dr.  Partridge,  my  old 
friend  ;  but  poor  man,  he  is  gone."  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says 
another,  "  you  look  so  like  my  old  acquaintance  that  I  used  to 
consult  on  some  private  occasions ;  but,  alack,  he  is  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh,"  "  Look,  look,  look,"  cries  a  third,  after  a  competent 
space  of  staring  at  me,  "would  not  one  think  our  neighbor  the  al- 
manac-maker was  crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  the  other  peep  at 
the  stars  in  this  world,  and  show  now  much  he  is  improved  in 
fortune-telling  by  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  other  V 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good,  sober,  discreet  per- 
son, has  sent  two  or  three  times  for  me  to  come  and  be  buried 
decently,  or  send  him  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary,  or,  if  I 
have  been  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce  my  certificate, 
as  the  act  requires.  My  poor  wife  is  almost  run  distracted  with 
being  called  widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  false ;  and 
once  a  term  she  is  cited  into  the  court  to  take  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration. But  the  greatest  grievance  is,  a  paltry  quack,  that 
takes  up  my  calling  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed  direc- 
tions with  N.  B,  1^  says,  he  lives  in  the  house  of  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  John  Partridge,  an  eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physic, 
and  astrology. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy,  malice,  and  re- 
sentment can  hurry  some  men,  my  nameless  old  persecutor  had  pro- 
vided me  a  monument  at  the  stone-cutters,  and  would  have  erected 
it  in  the  parish  church;  and  this  piece  of  notorious  and  expensive 
villany  had  actually  succeeded,  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  in- 
terest with  the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but  by  two 
voices,  that  I  am  alive.  That  stratagem  failing,  out  comes  a  long 
sable  elegy,  bedecked  with  hour-glasses,  mattocks,  sculls,  spades, 
and  skeletons,  with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  wnritten  to  abuse  mo, 
and  ray  profession,  as  if  I  had  beenunder  ground  these  twenty  years. 

And,  after  such  barbarous  treatment  as  this,  can  the  world 
blame  me,  when  I  ask  what  is  become  of  the  freedom  of  an  Kng 
lisbnian  ?  and  where  is  the  liberty  and  property  that  my  old  glo 
rious  friend  came  over  to  assert?    We  huve  driven  papery  out  of 
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the  nation,  and  sent  slavery  to  foreign  climes.  The  aits  only  re- 
main in  bondage,  when  a  man  of  science  and  character  shall  be 
openly  insulted  in  the  midst  of  the  many  useful  services  he  is 
daily  paying  the  public.  Was  it  ever  heard,  even  in  Turkey  or 
Algiers,  that  a  state-astrologer  was  bantered  out  of  his  life  by  an 
ignorant  impostor,  or  bawled  out  of  the  world  by  a  pack  of  villa- 
nous,  deep-mouthed  hawkers?  Though  I  print  almanacs,  and 
publish  advertisements;  though  I  produce  certificates  under  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens'  hands  that  I  am  alive,  and  attest 
the  same  on  oath  at  quarter-sessions,  out  comes  a  full  and  true  re- 
lation of  the  death  and  interment  of  John  Partridge ;  truth  is  borne 
down,  attestations  neglected,  the  testimony  of  sober  peraons  de- 
spised, and  a  man  is  looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  as  if  he  liad 
been  seven  years  dead,  and  is  buried  alive  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance. 


ALEXANDER  POPE.     16S8— 1744. 

This  great  poet,  "  lo  whom,"  says  Warton,  "  English  poesy  and  the  English 
language  aie  everlastingly  indebted,"  was  botn  in  London,  on  the  S3d  of  May, 
1688.  His  fetlier  was  a  linen-iiraper,  who  had  aoijuired  a  considerable  fot- 
nine  by  trade.  Being  of  a  feeble  fiame  and  delicate  eonstiturion,  hia  early 
education  was  chiefly  domestic.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  having  made  con- 
siderable pn^ress  in  the  Greeli  and  Latin  lamgnageB,  he  resolved  to  pursue 
liis  own  plan  of  study ;  and  his  reading,  of  which  he  was  excessively  ibnd, 
became  uneomtnotJy  eitensive  and  various.  At  a  very  early  period  he  mani- 
fested the  greatest  ibndnesa  for  poetry :  as  he  says  of  himself 
1  lisp'd  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers  came. 
This  taste  was  in  a  measure  formed  from  the  perusal  of  t%ilby's  Homer, 
when  only  ten  years  of  age.  Before  he  was  twelve,  he  wrote  his  "Ode  on 
Solitude,"  remaikable  for  the  precocity  of  sentiment  it  eshibita,  and  for  that 
delicacy  of  language  and  harmony  of  versification,  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  eminent  At  the  age  of  siKteen,  he  wrote  Ills  "  Pastorals,"  the  prin- 
oipal  merit  of  whioh  consists  in  tlieir  correct  and  musical  versification,  with  a 
preliminary  "Discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,"  « which,"  says  Wartoti,  "is  a 
more  extraordinary  production  than  the  Pastorals  that  follow  it."  At  the  ago 
of  eighteen  he  produced  the  "  Messiah,"  a  sacred  eclogue  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
gil's "  Pollio."  In  1709,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty^jne,  he 
finished  his  "Essay  on  Criticism." 

In  17  IS  he  published  that  remarkable  heroi-oomio  poem,  "The  Rape  of  the 
fxiolt,"  in  which  he  has  exhibited,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  productions, 
the  highest  faculty  of  the  poet,— the  creative.'    To  this  succeeded  "The  Tom- 
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pie  of  Fame,"  in  iaiitation  of  Chstueec's  "  House  of  Fame,"  "Windsor  Foreat," 
a  looodesoriptive  poem,  and  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  the  most  popular,  perhaps, 
of  any  of  bis  pcoduotions.  But  all  these  poems,  together  with  his  Satires  and 
Epistles,  added  but  very  little  to  his  fortune.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
twenly-five,  ha  issued  proposals  for  the  Translalion  of  the  Iliad,  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  work  was  accomplished  in  five  years,  and  while  the  profits  were 
suoh  as  to  gratily  his  utmost  expectations,'  the  great  and  signal  merits  of  the 
translatioE  received  the  warmeflt  evdt^ums  ftom  the  literary  world.  In  a  few 
years  after,  in  conjuactiou  with  Fenton  aud  Broome,  he  tranBlated  the  Odyssey. 

The  feme  which  Pope  acquired  by  these  wrilji:^  drew  upon  hira  llie 
attacks  of  die  envious ;'  and  a  host  of  critics,  individually  iuBignifioant,  but 
troublesome  ftom  their  mnnbers,  continued  lo  annoy  him.  To  retaliate,  he 
published,  in  1738,  "  The  Dunciad,"  a  work  "  which  fell  among  his  opponents 
like  an  exterminating  thunderbolt."  But  while  it  has  displayed  the  tempera 
ment  of  the  audioc  in  no  very  enviable  light,  it  has  perpetuated  tlie  memory 
of  many  worthless  scribblers,  "who  othei'wiBe  would  have  siuik  into  oblivion. 
lo  1733  he  published  his  celebrated  didactio  poem,  the  "  Essay  on  Man."  No 
sooner  did  it  appear  than  it  was  assailed  by  his  enemies,  and  others,  on  tb? 
ground  that  it  was  fiill  of  skeptical  or  infidel  tendencies.  From  this  chat^ 
it  was  ably  defended  by  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton,  and  has  since  been,  most 
triumphantly  vindicated  in  the  preliminary  discourse  of  Mr.  Rosooe.'  After 
the  publication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man"  he  continued  to  compose  occasional 
Y«eeeB,  and  planned  many  admirable  works ;  among  the  latter  was  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  English  Poetry."  But  he  never  lived  to  enter 
upon  the  work,  for  an  asthmatic  affection,  to  which  he  had  long  been  subject, 
terminated,  in  1744,  in  a  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  he  expired  on  the  30th  of 
May  of  that  year.* 

«  What  rank,"  says  Br.  Dmke,  «  should  be  assigned  to  Pope  in  a  classifica- 
tion of  our  English  poets,  lias  been  a  sul:gect  of  firequent  inquiry.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  original  productions  consists  of  ethia 
and  satiric  poetry;  and  by  those  who  estimate  mere  moral  sentiment,  or  the 
espoBure,  in  splendid  versification,  of  fiishionable  vice  or  iblly,  as  the  highest 
province  of  the  art,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  bards.  I^  however, 
sublimity,  imagination,  and  pathos  be,  as  they  assuredly  are,  the  noblest  eflbrtfl 
of  the  creative  powers,  and  the  most  difficult  of  attainment.  Pope  will  be 
.fbund  to  have  had  some  superiors,  and  several  rivals.  With  Spenser,  Shaks 
peare,  and  Milton,  he  cannot,  in  tliose  essential  qualities,  enter  into  compet! 
tion ;  and  when  compared  with  Diyden,  Youi^,  and  Thomson,  the  mind  hesi 
latas  in  die  allotment  of  superiority."' 
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Watton,  in  Ihe  dedication  of  his  elegant  "Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Ge- 
nius of  Pope,"  after  making  four  classes  of  the  vaiinua  English  pccts,  remarks: 
"In  which  of  these  olasaes  Pope  deserves  to  be  placed,  the  following  work  is 
iatondedtodetenninej"  and  he  closes  Ms  second  volume,  tliuH:  "  Where,  then, 
Booording  to  the  quoBlion  proposed  at  the  beginniug  of  this  'Essa.y,  shall  we 
■ustly  be  authorized  to  place  our  admired  Pope  ?  Not,  assuredly,  in  the  same 
ratik  with  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton;  however  justly  we  may  applaud 
the  'Eloisa,'  and  the  'Rape  of  tbe  X<iok ;'  but,  conBidering  the  correctness, 
elegance,  and  utiUtyof  hia  works,  tlie  weight  of  sentiment,  and  the  knowledge 
of  man  they  contain,  we  may  venture  to  ass^n  him  a  place  next  to  Milton, 
and  just  above  Dryden."  The  preference  here  given  to  Pope,  above  other 
modem  English  poets,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  founded  on  the  excellencies 
of  his  wotks  m  gena-al,  atid  Jofen  aUogetha-;  for  there  are  parts  and  passages 
in  other  modern  authors,  in  Young  and  in  Thomson,  for  instance,  equal  to 
any  of  Pope ;  and  he  has  written  nothing  in  a  strain  bo  truly  sublime  as  the 
'  Bard'  of  Gray."' 


A  Sacred  Echgve,  in  inataiioa  of  Vkgil'a  Pdlio? 

Ye  nymphs  of  SolyroaH  begin  tlie  song: 
To  heavenly  themes  aublimer  straina  belong. 
The  mossy  fbuntainB  and  the  sylvan  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus'  and  the  Aonian  m^ds,* 
Delight  no  more — 0  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Wlio  tonoh'd  Isaiah's  ballow'd  lips  with  fire  I 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son ! 
From  Jesse's  root'  behold  a  branch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  fiower  with  fragrance  iills  the  skies: 
The  Ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descend  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavensis  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  ahed  the  hindly  shower  1 
The  sick^  and  wealt  the  heating  plant  sliall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All      mes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail; 
B      mu  g  Juslice'o  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
P  r  the  world  her  olive  wand  eitend. 

Ad      h  te-robed  Innocerkce  &om  heaven  descend. 

that  first  daaa,  whlcb  ladiidei  SpeDflcr,  Sfanhfip^are,  and  Mi 

as      wriUBn  e^uil  la  tlie  "Blogy,"  or  the  "Proereas  o!  Poesj,"  o 
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Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom  ! 
0  spring  to  light,  auapicioua  Babe,  be  born ! 
See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring ; 
See  lolly  Lebanoni  bis  bead  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  ou  the  momitainB  dance ; 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saton  rise, 
And  CarmeVs  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skicsl 
Hark  I  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way  1  ^  A  God,  a  God  appears ! 
A  God,  a  God !  the  vocal  liitla  reply ; 
The  rooks  prockum  the  approachit^  Deiqr. 
Lo,  earth  receives  him  fiom  the  bending  sties  1 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains;  and  ye  valleys,  riaei 
With  heads  deohned,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rooks ;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way. 
The  Saviour  comes!  by  ancient  bards  foretold ! 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf;  '  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 
He  from  tiiick  flhna  shall  purge  llie  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless,  eyeball  pour  the  day : 
'Tis  he  flie  obstructed  paths  of  sonnd  shall  clear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  lli'  nnfolding  ear : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  boundii^  roe. 
No  E%h,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear ; 
Prom  every  fiioe  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adaman^ne  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  tli'  eternal  woun.i. 
As  the  good  shepherd''  tends  hb  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  laises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  Ms  bosom  wamis : 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 
The  promised*  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  tnore  shall  nation'  against  natioii  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 
Not  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  eover'd  o'er. 
The  biacien  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  j 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son' 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  siie  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  lo  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  '  with  surprise 
Sees  iiliea  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise; 
And  starts  amidst  the  thiraly  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  eat. 
On  tilled  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
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Waste  sandy  Talleys,'  onoB  pecplex'd  witli  lliorn, 

The  epiry  fit  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  laafieas  shrubs  tlie  flowering  palm  Bucoeed, 

And  odorous  niyrlle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs'  widi  wolves  ehall  graze  the  verdant  mend, 

And  boys  in  flowety  bands  the  tiger  lead. 

The  Eleor  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpeutB'  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet 

The  trailing  infant  in  Ms  band  ehidl  tahe 

Tbe  created  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleased,  Ibe  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  Jbrky  tongues  shall  innocently  play, 

Kiae,  otown'd  widi  light,  imperial  Salem,'  rise. 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thine  eyesl 

See  a  long  raoe^  tliy  spacious  courts  adorn ; 

See  future  sons  and  dangbters,  yet  unlsoin, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  Efe,  impatient  for  llie  skies  1 

See  barbarous  nations'  at  thy  gates  attend. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 

See  tliy  bright  altara  throng'd  with  prosttote  kings, 

And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabean'  springs ! 

For  thaa  Hume's  spicy  ibrests  blow, 

And  seetta  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparhjing  portala  wide  display. 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 

No  mors  the  rising  Sun^  shall  gild  the  morit. 

Not  evening  Cyndiia  fill  ber  silver  horn ; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  jaya, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

O'erflow  thy  courts;  the  L^ht  himself  shall  shine 

Beveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  I 

The  seas'  shall  waste,  the  skiea  in  smoke  decay, 

Eoelts  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away; 

But  fix'd  bis  word,  his  saving  power  remains; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns  I 
Of  the  "Essay  on  Cfitioism,"  Dr,  Johnson  temacks,  "if  he  bad  written 
notbii^  else,  it  would  have  placed  him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first 
poelB ;  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  erabellish  or  dignify 
composition — selection  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of  precept, 
Bplendoi  of  illiistralion,  and  propriety  of  digression,"'" 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  mi^wde  the  mind, 
What  tbe  weak  bead  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  Pride,  the  never-feiling  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  Nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride  I 
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For  as  in  bodies,  tlitis  in  souls,  we  flnil 

What  wants  in  blood  and  spitila,  awell'd  with  wind. 

Pride,  where  Wit  lails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 

And  fills  up  all  rhs  mighty  void,  of  sense. 

If  once  right  reason  dnvea  that  clond  away 

Truth  breaks  npon  us  with  resistleas  day. 

Trust  not  youtBelf;  but,  yonr  defects  to  know, 

Make  USB  of  every  Jiiend— and  eTecy  foe. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dengeroits  tlungl 

Drink  deep,  or  tBste  not  ttie  Pierian  spring : 

There  ehallow  draughts  iutoucate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  ua  again. 

Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Mose  imparts, 

In  fearless  youth  we  tsmpt  the  heights  of  Arts, 

While,  from  the  bouruled  level  of  our  mind^ 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind ; 

But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  riao ! 

So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 

Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  tlie  sky ; 

Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountcuns  seem  the  last ; 

But,  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 

The  growing  labors  of  the  lecgthen'd  way; 

Th'  increasing  prospect  ^es  our  wandering  eyes, 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 

Eatay  m  Critktim,  so 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  Echo  to  the  sense : 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smootlier  numbers  flows ; 
But  when  loud  siffges  lash  the  soundii^  shore. 
The  liQarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rook's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labors,  and  ilie  words  move  slow ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skiins  along  the  main.' 

EVANESCENCE    op    POETIC    TAHE. 
Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend ; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  the  date,  alas,  of  modem  rhymes, 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
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No  longer  now  lliat  golden  age  appeal's, 
When  Patriaroh-wita  survived  a  thousand  years : 
Now  longlh  of  Fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  e'en  tliat  can  boast; 
Our  sons  their  iathers'  failing  language  see, 
And  such  as  Chancer  is,  shall  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 
Some  bt^ht  idea  of  the  maaler'a  mind, 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
And  ready  Nature  waits  npon  his  hand ; 
Wlien  die  ripe  colors  soften  and  unite, 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light ; 
When  mellowing  years  their  ftill  perfection  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  Kvo ; 
The  treacherous  colors  the  fair  art  betray, 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fiides  away  1  ^ 

The  "  Essay  on  Maa"  is  a  philosophical,  didactic  poem,  in  vindication  of 
the  ways  of  Providence,  in  which  the  poet  proposes  to  prove,  that,  of  all  pos- 
sible systems,  Infinite  WisJora  has  formed  the  best :  that  in  such  a  ejstem, 

should  not  be  able  to  discover  petfection  and  order  in  every  instance ;  be- 
cause, in  an  infinity  of  things  mutually  relative,  a  mind  which  sees  not  inli- 
nitely,  can  see  nothing  fully. 

THE   SCAl.E   OF  BBINO.^ 
Far  as  Creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends : 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  Man's  imperial  race. 
Prom  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass ; 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme. 
The  mole's  dim  outtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green; 
Of  hearing,  ftom  the  life  that  fills  the  flootl. 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood ; 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  I 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
Id  the  nice  bee,  what  sense,  so  subtly  true, 
From  poisonons  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  1 
How  Instiaot  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine  I 
Twixt  lliat,  and  Reason,  what  a  nice  barrierl 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near ! 
Remembrance  and  Reflection,  how  allied ; 
What  thin  partitions  Sense  from  Thought  divide ! 
And  Middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 
Yet  never  pass  th'  insuperable  line ! 
Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Suhjected,  these  10  those,  or  all  to  Ihee  ! 
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All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupecdoug  wliole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
Tha^  changed  through  aJI,  and  yet  in  all  the  Game, 
Greal  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  etliereal  frame, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  tefteshes  iii  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stare,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  fife,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  tnortal  part, 
A^  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart  j 
As  iiill  as  perfect,  in  vita  Man  tliat  mourns. 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  burns; 
To  Him,  110  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fills.  Ho  bounds,  conneclB,  and  equals  all. 

ADDRESS    TO    BOLINOBHOKE.' 

Come  then,  my  Friend,  my  Genius,  come  tdong ; 
O  master  of  the  poet  and  the  soi^! 
And  while  the  Muso  now  stoops,  ot  now  ascends, 
To  Man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  vaiious  nature  wise, 
To  ail  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise  ; 
Forru'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  fiom  lively  to  severe ; 
Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease, 
Intent  to  reason,  or  pohte  to  plea.se. 
O!  while,  along  tbe  stream  of  time,  thy  name 
Expanded  iUea,  and  gathers  all  its  feme, 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  tlie  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  t 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  ^ings,  in  dust  repose, 
Whose  Hins  shall  blush  their  fathers  were  thy  fbos, 
Shall  tlien  this  verse  lo  futuro  age  pretend 
Thou  wen  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend? 
That,  urged  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  tho  heart; 
For  wit's  false  mirror  held  up  nature's  light; 
Show'd  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right  1 
That  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim; 
TliBt  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same ; 
That  ViBTCB  only  makes  our  bhss  below; 
And  all  our  knowledge  is,  oubsblves  to  kkow  ? 
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But  it  is  in  the  "  Kape  of  ilia  Lock" '  that  Pope  prinoipaJIy  appears  as  a 
Poet,  in  whicli  he  has  displayed  more  imagination  than  in  all  his  olher 
works  taken  tugether.  « lis  wit  and  humor,"  saya  Dr.  Drake,  "  are  of  Iho 
moat  delicate  and  highly  foiishcd  kind ;  its  fictions  sportive  and  elegant,  and 
conceived  with  a  propriety  and  Ibrca  of  imagination  whicli  astonish  and  &»- 
cinatB  BVBiy  reader."' 

THE  TOILET  .s 
Aiui  now,  unveil'd,  the  Toilet  stands  display'd, 

Each  silver  Vase  in  mystic  order  laid ; 

First,  robed  in  while,  the  Nymph  intent  adores. 

With  head  uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers, 

A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 

To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rests ; 

Th'  hiferior  Priestess,  at  her  altar's  aide, 

Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 

Unnumber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 

The  various  offerings  of  tlie  world  appear ; 

From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 

And  decks  the  Goddess  with  the  ghttermg  spoiL 

This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  nnlocks. 

And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box: 

The  lortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 

Translbrai'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  while. 

Here  flies  of  pins  extend  thar  shining  cows, 

Pufia,  Powders,  Patches,  Bibles,  Billet.doux. 

Now  awiiil  beHuty  puis  on  all  its  arms ; 

Repairs  hei  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  ibrtb  all  the  wonders  of  her  &ce ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  hei  eyes. 
The  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown, 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labors  not  her  own. 


Not  with  more  glories,  in  tli'  ethereal  plain, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launch'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Tlmmes, 

pAtty  or  ]>leaaure,  raund  meads  to  out  DfTa^vorjte  Iwll  Df  Mn 
|)e  it  win  not  be  ChoiTSbl  on  exuggerated  panagyrbc  to  aay  t^t  the 
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Otx  her  wliita  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Whi'sh  Jewe  m^lit  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sptighlly  mind  disoloae, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  uniix'd  as  those. 
Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 
Oft  she  Tqeots,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graoefiil  ease,  and  Eweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  Belles  had  faults  to  hide; 
If  to  her  share  seme  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  laoe,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

This  Nymph,  to  the  desttuotion  of  mankind, 
Nourlsh'd  two  Locks,  which  graceful  hung  bdiuid 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck, 
Wifli  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
I«ve  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  m^hty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chiunB. 
With  hMiy  springes  we  the  birds  hetray ; 
SUght  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  pray; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  raoe  ensnaie, 
And  beauty  draws  ns  with  a  sii^lo  hair. 

fts^  ofthr  l-oeb,  ti.  1. 
THE   BAEtON   0FEER3  SJICRIFICE  fOR  SUCCESS. 

The  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  looks  admired ; 
He  sa^  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  tavish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  fireoe  attain  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Fbcebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  every  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love— to  Love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  Romances,  neatly  gilt 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  die  trophies  of  his  former  loves; 
Witli  lender  billelHioiix  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  ^ghs  to  raise  the  Rro, 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize ; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer. 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

Bvpe  Iff  the  toe^  1L  ss. 

THE    SYLPHS THEIR    FUNCTIONS    AND    EMPLOYMENTS 

Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forins,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittermg  tesluies  of  tlie  filmy  dew. 
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Dipp'd  in  llie  riohesl  tincture  of  the  skies, 
Where  ]ight  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes  ] 
While  eveiy  beam  new  transient  colors  flings, 
Colors  tliat  diaoge  whene'er  they  wave  llieir  wingi 
Amid  the  ciicle  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  waa  Ariel  placed ; 
Hie  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun, 
He  raiaed  his  azure  wand,  end  thus  begun : — 

Ye  Sylphs  and  Sylphida,  to  your  obief  give  ear  1 
Fays,  Fairies,  Genii,  Elves,  and  Demons,  hear  ■ 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  VHrions  tasks  as^gn'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  aGrial  kind. 
Some  ui  the  fields  of  purest  edier  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Some  guide  tlie  couiss  of  wandering  orla  on  higli, 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundiess  sky : 
Some,  less  refined,  beneadi  the  moon's  pale  Jight 
Puisne  the  stars  that  ehoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  giebe  distil  llie  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  tlieir  actions  goide : 
Of  these  the  chief  die  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  Throne. 

Oar  humbler  province  is  10  tend  the  Fait, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  oaie ; 
To  save  llie  powder  from  100  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  th'  imprison'd  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  flowers ; 
To  steal  fioia  raihbows,  ere  they  drop  in  sliowers, 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  tbeir  waving  luurs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  wa  bestow, 
To  change  a  Flounce,  or  add  a  Furbeiow.i 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  Fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  alighl ; 
Bnt  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapp'd  in  night 
Wliether  the  Nymph  shall  break  IHana's  law, 
Or  some  ftail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw, 
Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade, 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 
Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  doom'd  tliat  Shock*  must  fa 
Hasle,  then,  ye  spirits!  to  your  charge  repair; 
The  fluttering  fen  he  Zephyretta's  care; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillanle,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  llie  watch  be  thine ; 
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Do  thou,  Ctispiasa,  tend  her  favoiile  Lock; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  Ihe  guard  of  Shock. 

To  fifV  chosen  Sylphs,  of  speoiai  nole, 
Wb  trust  the  important  cjiarge,  the  Petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  Bevenibld  fence  to  fail, 
Though  stiif  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of  wlj 
Form  a  Strang  line  about  the  silver  bound, 
And  guard  the  wide  oiroumferance  around. 

Whatevec  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge. 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  ikir  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vei^eaaGe  soon  o'erlake  his  sins, 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  ttansfix'd  with  pins; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  he, 
Or  wedged,  whole  ages,  in  a  bodkin^s  ey^: 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain. 
While  ologg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wii^  in  vain ; 
Or  alum  alyptica  with  contiacting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  rivell'd  Sower : 
Or,  as  Ixion  fiz'd,  the  wretcli  shaU  leel 
Tlie  giddy  motion  of  the  whirlmg  mill; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below ! ' 

He  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend ; 
Some,  orb  iu  orb,  around  the  Nymph  extend ; 
Some  thrid  the  taazy  ringlets  of  her  liait. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear : 
With  beating  hearts  ihe  dire  event  they  wait, 
Anxious,  and  Uombling  for  the  birth  of  Fate. 

THE  DYING  OHKISTIAN   TO   HIS  SOUL. 
Vital  spaik  of  heavenly  Hame  1 
Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame  I 
Trembling,  hoping,  hngering,  flying — 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  1 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  oease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  1 
Hark  I  they  whisper ;  Angela  say. 
Sister  spirit,  come  away. 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  f 


Tlie  world  receilos;  it  disappears! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes]  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  I  I  mount !  I  fly  1 
Oh  Grave  I  where  is  thy  Victory  i 

Oh  Death!  where  is  thy  Sting ' 
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It  IB  to  be  regcetteil  that  ihe  prose  works  of  Pope  are  so  few,  for  what  he 
has  left  ua  are  remarkable  for  great  purity  and  oorrectneaa  of  style,  olearneBS 
of  conception,  and  soundness  of  judgment.  The  oliief  of  tliem  are  his  Let- 
ters, which  are  among  Ihe  best  specimens  of  epistolary  writing;  a  Preface 
to  the  Iliad)  a  Posfscript  to  the  Odyssey;  a  Preface  to  Sliatspeate ;  and  Pre- 
feCBB  to  bis  Pastorals  and  collected  worhs. 

You  formerly  observed  to  me,  that  nothing  made  a  more  ridi- 
culous figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in 
him,  sick  and  well.  Thus,  one  of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is 
perpetually  exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his 
mind  and  of  liis  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  fre<jnent  oppor- 
tunities of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  different  views,  and,  1 
hope,  have  received  some  adyantage  by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be 
true,  that 


Then  surely  sickness,  contributlrig,  no  less  than  old  age,  lo  ihi* 
sliakiiig  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  discover  the  in 
ward  structure  more  plainly.  S.ckness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age  ■ 
it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  witf' 
thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  philoso 
phers  arid  divines.  It  gives  so  warning  a  concussion  to  thos? 
props  of  our  vanity,  our  strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  for- 
tifying ourselves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upor> 
our  outworks.  Youth,  at  the  very  best,  is  but  a  betrayer  of  huma» 
life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  manner  than  age :  'tis  like  a  streaii> 
that  nourishes  a  plant  upon  a  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  an** 
blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  undermining  it  at  thp 
root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt  more  fairly  and  openly  with 
me;  it  has  afforded  several  prospects  of  my  danger,  and  given  m« 
an  advantage,  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the  attractions 
of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very  much;  and  I  begin,  where 
most  people  end,  with  a  fall  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts 
of  ambition,  and  the  unsatisfectory  nature  of  all  human  pleasures, 
when  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  rae  this  scurvj'^  tenement  of  my 
body  will  fall  in  a  little  time  ;  I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was 
that  honest  Hibernian,  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some 
years  ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head,  made 
answer,  "What  care  I  for  the  house  ?  I  am  only  a  lodger."  When 
I  reflect  what  an  inconsiderable  little  atom  every  single  man  is, 
with  respect  to  the  whole  creation,  methinks  'tis  a  shame  to  be 
concerned  at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I  am.  The 
morning  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as  bright  as  ever,  the 
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flowers  sraeU  as  sweet,  the  plants  spring  hs  green,  the  world  will 
proceed  in  its  old  course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily  and  marry 
as  fast  as  they  were  used  to  do.  The  memory  of  man  {as  it  is 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom)  passeth  away  as  the 
remembrance  of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  one  day.  There  are 
reasons  enough,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make 
any  young  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death.  "  For  ho- 
norable age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  or  is 
measured  by  number  of  years.  But  wisdom  is  gray  hair  to  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age.  He  was  taken  away  speedily, 
lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit  beguile 
his  soul," 

If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  original,  it  was 
Shakspeare.  Homer  himself  drew  not  his  art  so  immediately 
from  the  fountains  of  Nature ;  it  proceeded  through  Egyptian 
strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  some  tinc- 
ture of  the  learning,  or  some  cast  of  the  models,  of  those  before 
him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed :  he  is 
not  so  much  an  imitator,  as  an  instrument,  of  Nature  ;  and  it  is 
not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks 
through  him. 

His  characters  are  so  much  Nature'  herself,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
injury  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those 
of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows  that  they 
received  them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the 
same  image ;  each  picture,  Eke  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  character  in  Shakspeare  is 
as  much  an  individual  as  those  in  life  itself:  it  is  as  impossible  to 
find  any  two  alike  ;  and  such  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in 
any  respect  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be 
found  remarkably  distinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  character 
we  must  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it;  which  is  such 
throughout  his  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  beeu  printed  with- 
out the  very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might  have 
applied  them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker, 

The  power  over  our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  different  instances.  Yet  all 
along  there  is  seen  no  labor,  no  pains  to  raise  them ;  no  prepara- 
tion to  guide  or  guess  to  the  eflect,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  towani 
it :  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  ihe  proper 
places :  we  are  surprised  at  the  moment  we  weep ;  and  yet,  upon 
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reflection,  find  the  passion  so  jusl,  that  we  sliould  he  surprised  if 
we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  astonishing  is  it,  again,  that  the  passions  directly  opposite 
to  these,  laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  less  at  his  command  !  that 
he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than  the  ridiculous  in  human 
nature ;  of  our  nohlest  tendernesses,  than  of  our  vainest  foibles ;  of 
our  strongest  emotions,  than  of  our  idlest  sensations  I 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions :  in  the  coolness  of  re- 
flection and  reasoning,  he  is  full  as  admirable.  His  eenliments 
are  not  only  m  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon 
(ivery  subject;  but  by  a  talent  rery  pecuhar,  something  between 
penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on 
which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive 
depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education 
or  experience  in  those  great  and  public  scenes  of  life  which  are 
usually  the  subject  of  his  thoughts :  so  that  he  seems  to  have 
known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  through  human 
nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  man 
of  the  world,  may  be  bom,  as  well  as  the  poet. 

frefan  lo  Siisiipcarc. 
HOMER  AND  VIRGIL  COMPARED. 
On  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally 
strikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is  that  which  forms  the  character 
of  each  part  of  his  work ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made 
his  fable  more  extensive  and  copious  than  any  other,  his  manners 
more  lively  and  strongly  tnarked,  his  speeches  more  tweeting  and 
transporting,^  his  sentiments  more  warm  and  sublime,  his  images 
and  descriptions  more  full  and  animated,  his  expression  more 
raised  and  daring,  and  his  numbers  more  rapid  and  various.  I 
hope,  in  what  has  been  said  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  these 
heads,  i  have  no  way  derogated  from  his  character.  Nothing  is 
more  absurd  or  endless,  tfen  the  common  method  of  comparing 
eminent  writers  by  an  opposition  of  particular  passages  in  them, 
and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  ment  upon  the 
whole.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principaf 
character  and  distinguished  excellence  of  each :  it  is  in  that  we 
are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  Ifiat  we 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the 
world  in  more  than  one  faculty  :  and  as  Homer  has  done  this  in 
invention,  Virgil  has  in  Judgment.  Not  that  we  are  to  think 
Homer  wanted  judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent 
degree  ;  or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  because  Homer  possessed 
a  larger  shat;  of  it :  each  of  these  great  authors  had  more  of  both 
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than  perhaps  any  man  liesides,  and  are  only  sa.d  to  have  less  in 
comparison  with  one  another.  Homer  was  the  greater  genius  ; 
Virgil,  the  better  artist.  In  one  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in  tlie 
other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  and  transports  us  with  a  com- 
manding impetuosity ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty; 
Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a 
careful  magnificence :  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches 
with  a  boundless  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with 
a  gentle  and  constant  stream.  When  we  behold  their  battles,  me- 
thinks  the  two  poets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate  ;  Homer, 
boundless  and  irresistible  as  Achilles,  beais  all  before  him,  and 
shines  more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increases;  Virgil,  calmly 
daring  like  ^neas,  appears  undisturbed  iu  the  midst  of  the 
aclion;  disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with  tranc^uillity. 
And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines,  Homer  seems  like  his 
own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olyrapus,  scattering  the  light- 
nings, and  firing  the  heavens  j  VirgO,  hke  the  same  power  in  his 
benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empices, 
and  regularly  ordering  his  whole  creation. 


ROBERT  BLAIR.      1099— 174Q. 

Robert  Bljiii,  tho  authoi  of  "Tlie  Grave,"  was  boiii  in  16DB.  But  few 
paitioiiLats  sue  known  respectiDg  his  life.  After  receiving  a  liberal  eduoa- 
lion,  ha  iraveUed  on  the  continent  lor  further  improvemetil,  and  in  1731  was 
ordained  aa  a  minisler  of  tlie  parish  of  Adielataaeford,  in  East  Lodiian,  where 
lifi  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  wMeh  waa  terminated  hy  a  fever,  in  1746, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  Wa  Eige. 

"  The  eighteenth  century  has  produced  few  speoimena  of  blank  verae  of  so 
poworfiil  and  simple  a  character  as  that  of  the  '  Grave.'  It  iaa  popular  poem, 
not  merely  beoauae  it  is  lel^ous,  but  because  its  language  and  imagery  are 
free,  natural,  and  picturesque.  In  the  eyeof  lastidiouscriddsm,  BlEiir  maybe 
a  homely  and  even  a  gloomy  poet ;  but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pronounced 
eliaracter  even  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness,  that  keeps  it  most  distinctly  apart 
from  either  dryness  or  vulgarity.  His  style  pleases  us  like  tliB  powerful  ex- 
pression of  a  countenance  without  regular  beauty." ' 

Whilst  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the  shade, 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage; 
Tlieir  aims  as  various  as  the  roads  Ihey  take 
In  journeying  through  life ; — die  task  be  in-Jie 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb ; 
Th'  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
These  Irayellers  meet.— Thy  succors  I  implore. 
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Etelnai  Kingl  wliose  potent  arm  Bualaiiis 

The  keys  of  b.ell  and  death.— The  Grave— lii-ead  tliingl 

Men  shiver  when  thou'rt  named.    Nature,  appall'd, 

Shakes  offbar  wonted  fiiamess. — Ahl  how  daik 

Thy  long-Bxtended  realtns,  and  niefcl  waatesl 

Where  naught  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  night, 

Dark  as  waa  chaos,  ere  the  infent  sun 

Was  roU'd  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 

Athwart  Iha  gloom  profound. 

DEATH-DIVIDED  FRIENDSHIPS. 
Invidious  Grave!  how  dost  thoa  rend  in  sunder 
Wliom  love  has  Imit,  and  sympatliy  made  one  1 
A  tie  more  stubborn  fet  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship  1  mystarioua  cemant  of  the  aonl  1 
Sweetener  of  life !  and  solder  of  society ! 
I  owe  thee  mnch.    Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labors  of  thy  love. 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  thy  gentle  heart, 
Aimous  to  please.    Oh  1  when  my  iViend  -^nd  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heedless  on 
Hid  from  the  valgai  eye,  and  aat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  oowslip-ajver'd  bani. 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  sM  along 

In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood, 

Sweet  murmuring,  methought  the  shiill-tongued  thrush 

Mended  hia  song  of  love ;  the  sooty  blaekbird 

Mallow'd  bis  pipe,  and  soften'd  every  notei 

The  egtanUne  smell'd  sweeter,  and  file  rose 

Asstuned  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 

Vied  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 

Of  dress  1     Oh !  tlien  the  loi^est  Bummer's  day 

Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste ;  still,  the  full  bean 

Had  not  imparted  half;  'twas  happiness 

Too  exquisite  to  last    Of  joys  departed 

Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembranae  1 

DEATH,  THE    GOOD    MAU's   PATH    TO    ETEKKAL   JOY. 

Thrice  welcome  Death ! 
That,  afler  many  a  painful  bleeding  step, 
Conducts  ue  to  our  home,  and  lands  as  safe 
On  the  long-wish'd-for  ahoie.     Prodigious  change ! 
Our  bane  tum'd  to  a  blessing  I     Death,  disarm'd, 
Loses  his  felfness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Hun 
Who  scourged  the  vanom  out     Sure  the  iast  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace '.     How  calm  his.  exit ! 
Night-dews  fall  rujt  more  gently  to  the  ground. 
Nor  weary  worn-oat  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  him  I  in  die  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
By  imperceivad  degrees  he  wears  away; 
Yet,  hke  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  liis  aet&ig  I 
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High  In  his  feitb  and  lopea,  look  tow  he  reaches 

After  the  prise  in  view  1  and,  like  a  bird 

Thai's  hampet'd,  struggles  liard.  to  get  away ! 

Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  espanded 

To  let  new  glories  in,  the  fiiat  fair  fi-uits 

Of  the  fest-oomiiig  harvest     Then,  oh,  then. 

Each  earth-bom  joy  grotvs  vile,  or  disappears, 

Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  naught  1     Oh,  how  he  longs 

To  have  his  paseporl  eigii'd,  and  be  liiHiniss'd  I 

Tis  dona — and  now  he's  happy !    The  glad  soul 

Has  not  a  wish  musrown'd.     E'en  die  lag  flesh 

Kesta,  too,  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 

Its  better  haJ^  never  to  sunder  more. 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain:  tlie  time  draws  on 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 

Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  apacioua  sea, 

But  must  give  back  its  long-committed  dust 

Inviolate ;  and  feilhfully  shall  these 

Make  np  the  full  aooount ;  not  the  least  atom 

Embezzled  or  mislaid  of  the  whole  tale. 

Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready  fumieh'd ; 

And  each  shall  have  his  own.    Hence,  ye  profene 

Ask  not  how  this  can  be  1     Sure  the  same  Power 

That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down, 

Can  reassemble  the  loose  soatter'd  parta. 

And  put  tliem  as  they  were,    Ahi^hty  God 

Hath  done  much  more :  nor  la  his  arm  impair'd 

Through  length  of  days ;  and  what  he  can,  he  will  ( 

His  laitlifulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 

When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dust, 

Not  unattentive  to  the  call,  shall  wake ; 

Ajid  every  joint  possess  its  proper  place, 

With  a  new  elegance  of  ibrm  unknown 

To  its  first  slate.     Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd, 

Singling  its  other  hali)  into  its  arms 

Shall  rush,  with  all  th'  impatience  of  a  mari 

That's  new  come  home,  and,  having  long  been  absent 

With  haste  runs  over  every  different  room, 

1q  pain  to  see  the  wliole.     Tljrice-happy;  me^Cing ! 

Nor  time,  nor  death,  shaU  ever  part  tltem  more. 

'TIS  but  a  n^ht,  a  long  and  moonless  n^ht ; 
We  make  the  grave  Oiu  bed,  and  then  are  gonel  ■ 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  aic,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  doKes  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
Then  claps  liis  well-Hedged  wings,  and  beats  away 
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JAMES  THOMSON. 


James  Thojusoh,  Ihe  avitliot  of  "The  Seaaons,"  was  ihe  boh  of  a  Scotch 
clergjinan,  and  was  bora  in  the  year  1700.  After  completing  his  academic 
education  at  the  Univetsiqr  of  E<Iinbtirgh,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  divi 
tiity;  but  a  paraphiase  of  one  of  the  pEalma  haring  been  giren,  by  the  pro- 
feaeot  of  divinity,  to  Ihe  cEasa,  Thomson's  exeroise  was  in  so  poetical  and 
figurativa  a  style  as  to  astonish  all  wlio  lieard  it  Thia  incident  made  him 
teBolve  to  quit  divinity  ftir  poeay,  and,  altet  some  time,  he  went  to  London, 
poor  and  friendleBs,  to  try  his  fortune,  with  the  manuscript  of  «  Winter"  in 
his  pocket.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  ibund  a  purchaser  for  it,  and  the  price 
given  was  trifling.  It  was  published  in  1726,  and  after  a  period  of  neglect,' 
was  admired  and  applauded,  and  a  number  of  editions  speedily  followed. 
His  "Summer"  appeared  in  1727,  "Spring"  in  I7S8,  and  "Autumn"  in  1730, 

Ailer  the  publication  of  the  Seasons,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  with  the 
son  of  llie  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  on  his  return  employed  himself  in  the 
composition  of  his  various  tragedies,  and  his  poem  on  "Libeiiy."  These  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  his  other  performances,  and  are  now  bat  little  read.  In 
May,  1748,  he  Suished  his  »  Castle  of  Indolence,"  upon  which  he  had  been 
laboring  for  years.  This  is  the  noblest  effort  of  his  genius.  "  To  it,"  says 
Campbell,  "  he  brought  not  only  the  &11  nature,  but  the  perfect  art  of  a  poet. 
The  materials  of  that  exqtusite  poem  are  deilved  originally  Itom  Tasso ;  but 
he  was  more  immediately  indebted  for  them  fo  the  Faerie  Queene."  In- 
deed, of  all  Iha  imitations  of  Spenser,  it  is  the  most  spirited  and  bBautiful,  hoth 
for  its  moral,  poetical,  and  descrij>tive  po^ver.  Ho  did  not  long  survive  its 
pubhcation.  A  violent  cold,  through  inattention,  terminated  in  a  fever,  and 
carried  him  off  on  the  27th  of  August,  17-13. 

In  nature  and  originality,  Thomson  is  superior  to  all  the  descriptive  poets 
except  Cowper,  and  few  poems  in  the  English  language  have  been  more 
popular  than  the  "  Seasons."  "  It  is  almost  stale  to  rematk,"  observes  Camp- 
bell, "tlie  beauties  of  a  poem  so  universally  felt;  tlie  truth  and  genial  interest 
with  which  he  carries  ns  through  the  hfe  ot  the  year ;  the  harmony  of  succes- 
sion which  ha  gives  to  the  casual  phenomena  of  nature ;  his  pleasing  transi- 
tion from  native  tO  foreign  scenery;  and  the  soul  of  exalted  and  unfeigned 
benevolence  wbioh  accompanies  his  prospects  of  the  creation.  It  is  but  equal 
justice  to  say  that,  amidst  the  feeling  and  fency  of  the  '  Seasons,'  we  meet 
with  interruptions  of  declamation,  heavy  narrative,  and  unhappy  digreasion."2 

But  though  Thomson's  merits  as  a  descriptive  poet  are  of  the  firat  order ; 
though  "he  looks  with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet,  and 
with  a  mind  diat  at  once  comprehends  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the  minute," 
yet  his  greatest  charm,  and  that  which  makes  him  so  popular  with  all  classes, 
is,  tiiat  he  looks  also  with  a  heart  fliat  feels  for  all  mankind.  As  has  been 
well  said,  "  his  sympathies  are  universal"     His  touching  allusions  to  Ihe  con- 
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ditions  of  the  pocc  and  suffering ;  to  llie  hapless       te 

winter ;  the  description  of  tlie  peasant  perishi  g 

esile,  or  the  Atab  pilgrims,  all  ate  marked  witi  th 

ing  which   show  that  the    poet's  virtues , "  form  m 

The  genuine  impulses  under  which  he  wrote,  b  p 

stanza  in  the  "  Casde  of  Indolence ;" — 

I  care  not,  Foi'tune,  what  yon  me  d 
Tou  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Hatare's  giaoe, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  (he  sky, 
Thtoi^h  which  Aurora  shows  her  hrighlanit^ 
You  cannot  bar  iiiy  constant  feet  lo  trace 
Tlie  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  evs 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  lliair  toys  to  the  great  children  leave ; 


i  OF  1 


I  BIRDS. 


When  first  Iho  soul  of  love  is  sent  abroad. 
Warm  through  the  idfal  air,  and  on  the  heart 
Harmonious  seizes,  the  gay  (roops  begin 
In  gallant  thought  to  phirae  the  painteil  wing. 
And  try  again  the  long-lbtgotteti  strain, 
Ai  first  feinl-warbled.    But  no  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide, 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  ninsui  unconfiued.     Up-apringa  the  lark, 
ShriQ-voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn ; 
Ere  yet  the  ahadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  tlie  dawning  clouds,  and  iVom  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.     Every  copse 
DsBp-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  huish 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quirislors  thai  lodge  within. 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony,     The  thrush 
And  wood-lark,  o'er  the  kind-conlandii^  throng 
Superior  heaid,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes ;  when  listemng  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  aaid  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  Iheir  day. 
The  blaclt-Mrd  whistiea  irom  the  thorny  bi^ke; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  die  grovs : 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  flirze 
Pour'd  out  pro&saly,  silent.     Join'd  to  tliese 
Innnmerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sptung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Melltftuons.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  akine. 
Aid  the  full  concert ;  while  the  8tock-dove  breathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love  ; 
That  e'en  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.     Hence  the  glossy  Idnd 
40 
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Try  every  winning  way  inventive  luve 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  tlieir  mates 
Pout  forth  their  little  sonls. 

A   SUMMER  SCENE. 

Around  th'  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
Now  soaroely  moving  thiough  a  teedy  pool, 
Now  starting  to  o  sudden  Btream,  and  now 
Gently  diffused  into  a  limpid  plain ; 
A  various  group  the  herds  and  iiookfl  compose ; 
Rural  confusion  1  on  the  grassy  bank 
Some  raminating  lia ;  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the  fiood,  anj,  often  bending,  sip 
The  circling  sur&ce.     In  the  middle  droops 
The  strong  laborious  oi,  of  honest  front, 
Which  inoomposed  he  iittkea ;  and  from  his  ddes 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  hi  a  tail, 
Returning  still.     Amid  his  subjects  safe, 
Slumbers  the  monatoh-swain  i  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  suslain'il 
Here  laid  his  sorip,  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd ; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

A  THnNDER-SHOWER. 

Tis  listening  fear  and  dnmb  amazement  oU ; 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  oloud  j 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast. 
The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven, 
The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  ootnea, 
And  rolls  its  awiiil  burden  on  the  wind, 
Ths  lightnings  flash  a  larger  ourve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds;  &l  over  head  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide ;  then  shuts, 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  aether  in  a  blaae. 
Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar, 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling;  pc^  on  peal 
Cruah'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  mid  earih, 

SUMNER  EVENING. 

Confess'd  from  yonder  Blow.extinguish'd  clouds, 
All  ether  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.    First  this 
She  sends  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind ;  and  then  a  deeper  stilt. 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round, 
To  close  the  Sice  of  things.     A  fresher  gale 
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Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  tmd  stir  t]\e  stream, 
Sweeping  ■with,  shadowy  gust  tile  fields  of  corn; 
While  tlie  quail  elaiuois  li>r  Mb  ninning  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shoiver  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.     The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  naught  disdains ;  thoughliUl  lo  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  cloths  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feathet'd  seeds  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail  j 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  hia  wifleaa  heart — 
Unknowiog  what  the  joy-mix'd  anguish  means — 
Sinootely  loves,  by  tliat  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obhgii^  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass  o'er  many  a  panting  height, 
And  valley  sunk  and  unfcequejited ;  where 
At  fall  of  eve  the  fiiiry  people  throng, 
Jn  various  game  and  revelry,  to  pass 
The  summer-night,  as  village  stories  telL 
But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him  whom  his  migentle  fortune  urged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lilt  the  hand 
0/  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd ;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold — 
So  night-struck  Fancy  dreams — the  yelling  ghost. 


OF  RIVERS. 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  sprites. 
That,  like  creating  Nature,  lie  conceal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stores 
Beltesh  the  globe,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes^ 
O,  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  lo  man. 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
0,  lay  the  mountains  bare!  and  wide  display 
niieit  hidden  structures  to  th'  astonish'd  view! 
Strip  liom  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load  j 
The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretoh'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tarlaj's  sullen  bounis! 
Give  openir^  Hsemus  lo  my  searoliing  eye, 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream ! 
O,  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north, 
Ttis  DoiVine  Hills,  thioi^h  Scandinavia  roll'd. 
The  farthest  Lapland  and  tlie  frozen  main; 
From  lofly  Caucasus,  far-seen  by  tliose 
Who  in  the  Caapiaa  and  black  Eoxine  toil ; 
From  cold  Riphtsan  Rooks,  which  the  wild  Euss 
Believes  tie  stony  girdle  of  the  world ; 
And  all  tlie  dreadful  mountains,  wrapt  in  storm. 
Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floodr.; 
0,  sweep  Ih'  eternal  snows !     Hung  c'ei-  tlie  deep. 
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Tliat  ever  works  benealh  liis  sounding  base, 
Bid  Atlag,  propping  heaven,  aa  poets  feign, 
His  subterranean  wonders  spread  1  unveil 
The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  ihe  day. 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-compelling  cliffs. 
And  of  ihe  bending  Moantaina  of  the  Moon ! 
O'erlopping  all  these  giajil  sons  of  earth, 
Let  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  radiant  Ime 
Sttetoh'd  to  the  alotmy  seas  that  tliundei'  round 
The  EOnthem  pole,  Ihait  hideous  deeps  unfold! 
Amazing  scene  1     Baholdl  the  glooms  disclose: 
I  see  the  rivers  in  their  iiifiint  beds ! 
Deep,  deep  I  hoar  tliem,  laboiing  to  get  free ! 


A    MAN    PERISHING    IN    THE    SNOWS 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air ; 
In  hia  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  ttactless  plain; 
Not  finds  the  river,  nor  the  ibrest,  hid 
Benealh  (he  fbrmlesa  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray; 
Impatient  flonncing  through  the  driiled  heaps, 
Stui^  with  the  thoi^hta  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of  ho 
Hush  on  hia  nervea,  and  call  their  v^or  fortb 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sinlts  his  soul  I 
What  black  despair,  what  horro)'  fills  his  heard 
When  fcr  the  doaky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meats  tha  roughness  of  tlie  middle  waste. 
Far  fiom  the  traek,  and  blest  abode  of  man: 
While  round  him  night  resiatless  closes  fast, 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  Iiead, 
Kenders  tlie  savage  wildei^ness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind. 
Of  oovec'd  pits,  unfa±.omably  deep, 
A  dire  descent  I  beyond  the  power  of  frost  j 
Of  feitbless  bi^;  of  precipices  huge, 
Sraooth'd  up  with  snow ;  and,  what  is  land  unkncwi 
What  water  of  the  stiU  unlrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lalce, 
Where  the  fresh  foimlain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  hia  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 
£eneath  tlie  shettei  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bittomeas  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man — 
His  wife,  hia  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  feir-blazing,  and  Ibe  vestment  warm; 
In  Tain  his  little  thildreii,  peeping  out 
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Into  the  mingling  slonn,  demand  tlieir  sire. 
With  teats  of  artless  iiinooe'ice.     Alag  I 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  moie  shall  lie  behold, 
Not  friends,  nor  aaored  home.     On  every  nerre 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes ;  dints  np  sense ; 
And,  o'er  hia  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  hira  along  the  anow,  a  stiffeu'd  corse — 
Stf  etoh'd  out,  atid  bleaching  in  the  northern  blEisl 


THE  VARIOUS 

Ahl  little  think  the  gay,  licentious  prood, 
Whom  pleaanta,  power,  and  affluence  surroundj 
They,  who  then:  thonghfleas  hours  in  giddy  mii'tii. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ah!  little  tliink  they,  while  Ihey  dance  along, 
How  many  fee!,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  sad  vaiiety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  tlie  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed, 
By  shttmeful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glooms ; 
Shut  flom  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief;  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierced  by  winlty  winds, 
How  many  ehrfuk  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  oheerless  poverty.     How  many  shalie 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  froni  the  height  of  life. 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Ev'n  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With  ftieiidsbip,  peace,  and  contemplation  join'd, 
How  many,  raclt'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  reared  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  IViends, 
And  point  the  patting  anguish.    Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  tlie  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  stru^le  render  life 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fete, 
Vice  in  bis  liigh  career  would  stand  appall'd, 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
And  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh  • 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refiiiine  still,  the  social  passions  work. 


Tis  doiiel — Dread  Winter  spreads  1 
Ind  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  oonquc 
How  dead  llie  vegetable  kingdom  lies 
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How  dumb  lie  tuiieftil !  horror  witia  eitonds 

His  desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man ! 

Sea  hare  llif  pictnied  life ;  pass  some  few  years, 

Thy  Bowering  Spring,  thy  Summer's  ardent  alrengdi 

Thy  sober  Autumn  feding  into  age, 

And  pale  concladii^  Winter  comes  at  last, 

And  shulH  the  scene.     Abl  wHthar  now  ate  iied 

Those  dreama  of  greamesa  1  those  unsolid  hopes 

Of  happiness?  those  longings  after  feme? 

Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bostliug  days? 

Those  gay-spen^  fsstive  nights?  those  veering  thoughts, 

Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  hfe  1 

All  now  are  vanish'd !    Virtue  sole  survives, 

Immortal,  never-ruling  fViend  of  man. 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  liigh.     And  see  1 

'Tis  come,  the  glorious  moral  the  second  birth 

Of  heaven  and  earth!  Awakening  Nature  hears 

The  new-craating  word,  and  starts  to  life, 

In  eveiy  heighten'd  focm,  from  pain  and  death 

For  ever  free.     Tlie  great  eternal  scheme, 

Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 

To  reason's  eye  refined,  clears  up  apace. 

Ye  vainly  wise !  ye  blind  presumptuous  I  now, 

Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 

And  Wisdom  oft  arra^'d:  see  now  the  cause, 

Why  unassuming  wordi  in  secret  lived, 

And  died,  neglected :  why  tha  good  mtm's  share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 

Why  tlie  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 

In  starving  solitude  I  while  luxury, 

In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  ]ov/  thought — 

To  form  unreal  wants;  why  heaven-bom  truth. 

And  moderation  fan',  wore  the  red  raaiks 

Of  superstition's  scourge:  why  licensed  pain, 

That  cruel  spoiler,  tliat  embosam'd  foe, 

Imbitter'd  all  our  bhss.    Ye  good  distress'd! 

Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand 

Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while, 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil  is  no  more : 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass. 

And  one  imbounded  Spring  onoirole  all. 


HYMN  ON  THE   SEASONS. 

These,  as  tliay  change,  Ahnighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  Ciod.     The  rolling  year 
la  iiill  of  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  tha  softening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  tliy  sim 
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Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year ; 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks — 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falhng  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves  in  hollow-whlBpering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Antumn  uneonfinad, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awfiil  thou  1  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  toU'il, 
Majestic  darkness !    On  the  whirfwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore. 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  Mast. 

Hysterious  roundl  what  sldll,  what  force  divine, 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train. 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into  sh^de ; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That,  as  they  still  socceeii,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  tmconsoious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  haiid 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres  j 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fidr  piijfusioii  that  o'erspreads  tlie  spring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flatning  day; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth, 
And,  as  on  aarlh  Ihis  gratafu!  choree  revolves. 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend  I  join,  every  living  aoul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song!     To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soil,  whose  spirit  in  your  fresluiess  breathes 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms ! 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  llie  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  alkr. 
Who  shake  th'  astonish'd  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
Th'  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  mge. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills ; 
And  let  rae  catch  it  as  I  muse  aloi^. 
Ye  headloi^  torrents,  rapid  and  profound ; 
Ye  sofler  floods,  thitt  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  tliou,  m^eslio  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  his  stupendous  praise, — whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 
Soft  roll  yom:  incense,  herbs,  and  Ihiits,  and  flowers. 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him^^whose  sun  exalts. 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  ani!  whose  pencil  paints, 
Ye  forests,  bend;  ye  harvests,  wave  to  Hira; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  eardi  asleep 
Unconscious  hes,  effuse  your  mildest  beams, 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike. 
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Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 

Gieat  Eouioe  of  day  I  best  image  here  below 

Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouting  wide, 

From  world  to  world,  the  Tita!  oosaa  round, 

On  nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 

The  thunder  rolls;  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  worldj 

"While  cloud  to  oloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 

Bleat  out  a&esh,  ye  hills;  ye  mossy  rocks, 

Ketain  the  somtd ;  the  broad  responsive  low, 

Ye  valleys,  raise;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns, 

And  his  unsuffecfng  kii^;dom  yet  will  come. 

Ye  woodlands,  all  awake ;  a  boundless  song 

Burst  from  the  groves ;  and  when  the  teatless  day. 

Expiring,  lays  the  watbliug  world  asleep, 

Sweetest  of  birds  t  sweet  Philomela,  oliann 

The  hstenii^  shades,  »id  teach  the  night  His  praise 

Ye  chief)  for  whom  die  whole  creation  smiles ; 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all. 

Crown  the  great  hynm  I  in  swarming  cities  vast, 

Assembled  men  to  the  deep  ocgan  join 

The  long  cesotinding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 

At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  bass; 

And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each. 

In  one  united  ardoc  rise  to  heaven. 

Or  if  you  rather  clioose  the  rural  shade, 

And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove, 

There  let  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  vii^n's  lay, 

The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre, 

Sdil  sing  the  God  of  Seasons  as  they  roll. 

For  me,  when  I  fbrget  the  darling  theme, 

Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 

Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Aotumn  gleams. 

Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east — 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fency  paint  no  moiie, 

^nd,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heait  to  beat. 

Should  fete  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  batbarous  chmes, 
Kivers  unltnown  to  song — where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlanlio  isles,  'tis  naught  to  roe ; 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  spreads,  dieroTHusi  tie  joy. 
When  e'en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  sliall  come, 
And  wii^  my  mystic  fl^hl  to  futtue  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.     I  cannot  go 
Where  Oniversal  Love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns  ; 
Prom  seeming  evil  still  edocii^  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  sljll. 
In  infinite  progression. — But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  inelTable  I 
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FROM    THE    "  CASTLE    OF    ISDOIBNCE. 
0  mortal  man,  who  livcst  liete  by  toil, 
Do  iiot  fiomplain  of  this  thy  liard  estate ; 
Thai  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  B  sad  eemence  of  an  audent  date ; 
And,  certea,  thare  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  someUmes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  lata, 
Withouten  that  TOOuld  come  a  heavier  bale, 

Loose  life,  unruly  pasdons,  and  diseases  pale. 
In  lowly  dale,  fest  by  a  river's-dde, 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  enoompass'd  round, 
A  most  enchan^ng  wizard  did  abide, 
Tlian  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  fbund. 
It  was,  1  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 
And  tliete,  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 
Half  prank'd  widi  spring,  with  summer  half  jmbrown'd, 
A  lisdess  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 

No  Uvii^  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  e'en  foe  play. 
Was  naught  around  but  imagea  of  rest; 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  qtuet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green. 
Where  never  yet  was  oceepmg  creature  seen. 
Meantime  mmmnber'd  ghttering  streamlets  play'd. 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheenj 
That,  as  they  bieltet'd  through  the  sunny  glade. 

Though  lesdess  still  themselves,  a  lullii^  murmur  made. 
Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills. 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  fleets  loud  bleating  Gmn  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  pipii^  in  the  dale ; 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  Btock-doves  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grassliopper  did  keep ; 

Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 
Thither  contintial  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  thereby ; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighboring  liill, 
The  freshaesB  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye, 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  &lse  they  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  siren  melody ; 
While  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flui^, 
And  to  the  trembhng  chords  these  tempting  verses  sung  - 
"  Behold  1  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earfli,  behold  f 
See  all  but  man  "with  aneam'd  pleasuire  gay : 
Sec  hor  bright  robes  the  butterfly  uafbld. 
Broke  from  her  wintty  tomb  in  prime  of  May! 
Wliat  youthful  biido  can  equal  her  array? 
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Wlio  can  irith  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  ? 
Fiom  mead  lo  mead  wilh  genlle  wing  to  Blray, 
From  flower  10  flomet  oo  Mmy  gales  to  fly, 

Is  idl  slie  has  10  do  benealh  the  radiant  siiy. 
"Behold  the  many  miiistrela  of  the  morn, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  tlie  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats  1  that  ftom  the  flowering  tliotn, 
Hymn  their  good  Grod,  and  cai«t  sweet  of  love, 
Suoh  grateful  Hndly  raptures  them  emove ; 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow,  ne,  fit  for  flful, 
E'er  to  the  bam  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove  j 
Yet  theirs  each  haireat  dancing  in  the  ga)e, 

Whatever  orowns  (he  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 

"  Come,  ye  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 

Posh  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  fetthsst  steep 

You  truM  to  gain,  and  pnt  an  end  to  strife, 

Down  thmtders  bacU  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep. 

And  hurls  yout  labors  to  the  valley  deep, 

For  ever  vain ;  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 

I  in  oblivion  will  your  bottow-b  steep, 

Of  full  delight;  oh  corae,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me! 

"  Witli  me  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn, 
To  pass  flie  joyous  day  in  various  stoimda ; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn. 
And  sell  feir  honor  for  some  paltry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds. 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  he,  and  visit  pay, 
Now  flattering  hase,  now  giving  secret  wounds : 
Or  piowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
In  vejial  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  h^hway. 

"  No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labor  Gall, 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear: 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  sqtrall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  youi  ear ; 
No  hammers  tharap ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  fear ; 
No  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start. 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear ; 
But  all  is  caliTi,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art 

"  What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  man,  a  p):oud  mal^piant  worm  ! 
But  here,  instead,  soft  galea  of  passion  play, 
And  gently  stjj'  the  heart,  thereby  lo  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
icrOES  th'  enliven'd  skies,  and  make  thorn  still  more  gay 
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Where  Ihs  soul  sours,  and  gradual  Kinoot  grows, 
Imbitler'ii  mote  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
E'en  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wiglits  of  yore, 
From  a  base  worjd  at  last  have  aloion  away ; 
So  Soipio,  to  the  soft  CuniEean  shore 
Retiring,  lasted  joy  he  never  knew  hetbre. 
"  Oh,  griairoas  folly  1  lo  heap  up  estate, 
losing  (he  days  yoa  sea  beneath  the  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  imteleiitins  fate, 
And  gives  th'  unlaated  portion  you  have  won, 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone. 
To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pinto's  reign. 
There  with  sad  ghosts  lo  pine,  and  shadows  dim; 

To  toil  for  what  yon  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 


ISAAC  WATTS.     1074— 174S. 

Ibxao  Wattb,  whose  reputation  as  a  prose  writer  and  as  a  poet  is  aa  wuti- 
as  the  world  of  letters,  whs  bom  at  Soothamplon  on  the  ITllr  of  July,  1874. 
At  the  age  of  but  four  years  he  began  to  study  the  Latin  language ;  but  aa  ha 
was  a  "  dissenler"  fiom  the  "  established"  cliuroh,  he  could  not  look  forward 
to  an  education  in  either  of  the  gieat  universities,  and  therefore,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  was  placed  mider  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  who  had 
charge  of  an  academy  in  London.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  returned  lo  his 
fether'a  house,  and  spent  two  years  in  studyii^  for  the  miniatcy.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir  John  Harlopp  lo  reside  with 
him  as  tutor  to  his  aon,  and  remained  with  him  five  years,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  a  oritioal  Imowtei^e  of  the  Greet  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  en- 
taring,  durii^  the  last  year,  upon  the  dudes  of  his  profession. 

In  1698  he  was  chosen  as  an  assistant  lo  Dr.  Chaunoey,  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent church  in  Soulliampton,  and  on  hia  death,  1703,  waa  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Soon  after  entering  upon  his  office  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
illness,  ftom  which  he  but  very  slowly  recovered.  In  1713  he  waa  again 
seized  with  a  fever  so  violent  and  of  so  long  continuance,  diat  it  left  him  in  a 
feeble  statB  for  the  rest  of  hia  life.  In  ibis  state  he  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 
ney  a  friend  such  as  is  not  often  to  be  met  with.  This  gentleman  received 
him  into  his  own  house,  where  he  remained  an  inmate  of  the  family  for  Iftir'j- 
six  yearg,  that  ia,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  where  he  waa  treated  the  whole  time 
with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  couid  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  diat 
respect  could  dictate.'  Here  be  devoted  all  the  time  that  his  health  would 
allow  to  the  composition  of  his  various  works,  and  to  his  officml  tunotions , 
and  when  increasing  weakness  compelled  him  to  relinquiah  both,  hia  congre- 
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Eation  would  not  JUicept  hia  resignaUoo,  bul,  while  tliey  elected  anotlier  pas- 
tor, continued  to  him  the  EEtlarj  he  had  been  accustomed  to  reeeWe.  On  the 
S&th  of  Novemher,  174S,  witliout  a  pain  or  a  struggle,  this  great  and  good  man 
breathed  his  last.* 

In  his  literary  character,  Dr.  Watts  may  be  considered  as  a  poet,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  theologian.  As  a  post,  if  he  takes  not  the  very  fiist  rank  in  the 
im^native,  the  orealive,  or  the  sublime,  he  has  attained  what  the  greatest 
might  well  envy, — a  universalitf  of  fhme.  He  is  emphatically  the  claBBio 
poet  of  the  rel^ioua  ■world,  whetevei  the  English  lai^uage  is  known.  His 
Tersion  of  the  Psalraa,  his  three  books  of  Hymns,  and  his  "Divine  Songs  for 
Children,"  have  been  more  read  and  committed  to  memory,  liaye  exerted 
more  holy  influences,  and  made  more  lasting  impressions  for  good  upon  tlie 
human  hearl^  and  have  called  forth  more  fervent  aspirations  for  the  joys  and 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  than  the  productions  of  any  other  poet*^perbaps  it 
would  not  be  too  strong  to  say  than  iLL  other  poets,  (the  sacred  balds  of 
course  excepted,)  living  or  dead. 

As  a  philosopher,  he  has  the  rate  merit  of  always  being  praotioally  usefol, 
especially  in  the  education  of  youth.  His  "  Logic,  or  Riglit  use  of  Keason," 
was  for  a  long  time  a  text-boot  in  the  English  Universities  j  and  of  his  "  Im- 
provement of  the  Jfind,"  no  liappiec  eiilogium  can  be  given  than  that  by  Dr. 
Johnson ;  ^  "  Few  books,"  says  the  sage,  "  have  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  pleasure  than  this;  and  whoever  lias  the  care  of  instructing  others 
may  be  charged  with  delioienoy  if  this  book  is  not  recommended." 

As  a  theologian,  the  compositions  of  Watts  are  very  numerous,  and  "  every 
page,"  says  Ih'.  Drake,  "  displays  his  unaffected  piety,  the  purity  of  his  prin- 
ciples, the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  great  goodness  of  his  heart. 
The  style  of  all  liis  works  is  perspicuous,  correct,  and  iVequently  elegcmt ;  and 
happily  for  mankind,  bis  labors  have  been  translated  and  dispersed  with  a 
aeal  thai,  does  honor  to  human  nature;  for  there  are  probably  few  persons 
who  have  studied  the  writings  of  Dr.  Watts  without  a  wish  for  improvement; 
wiihoiit  an  effort  to  become  wiser  or  better  members  of  iociely." 


How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was  the  sun. 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  coarse  that  he  run. 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begun. 

And  there  follow'd  some  droppings  of  rain ! 
But  now  Ibe  fair  traveller's  come  lo  the  west, 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  Ills  beauties  are  best; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 

And  foretells  a  bright  rising  agairu 
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Just  such  U  the  Chrialian ;  his  ooutbp  he  begins, 
Like  the  sun  in  a  iniat,  when  he  mourns  for  hia  si 
And  melts  into  teats ;  then  he  breaks  out  and  shit 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way : 
But  when  he  coraos  nearer  to  fliiiBh  his  race, 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  gTBoe, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  al  the  end  of  his  days 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 


How  feir  is  i!i6  rose !  what  a  beautiful  flower, 

The  gloty  of  April  and  Mayl 
But  the  leaves  ate  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour, 

And  Ihey  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 
Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast. 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colors  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  peifiune  it  will  yield  1 
So  fraii  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 

Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose ; 
But  all  our  ibnd  cares  U)  preserve  thera  is  vain, 

Time  kills  them  as  iast  as  he  goes. 
Then  I'll  not  he  proud  of  my  youlli  nor  my  beauty. 

Since  botli  of  them  wither  and  fade ; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well  doing  my  duty ; 

This  will  acent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead. 

PEW    HAPpy   [HATCHES. 

Say,  mighty  Love,  and  teach  my  song 
To  whom  thy  sweetest  joys  belong ; 

And  who  the  happy  pairs 
Whose  yielding  hearts,  and  joining  hands, 
Find  blessings  twisted  with  dieir  bands. 

To  soften  all  their  cares. 
Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  swains 
That  dioiightless  fly  into  thy  chains. 

As  custom  leads  the  way : 
[f  there  be  bUss  widiout  design. 
Ivies  and  oak 

Not  sordid  aoula  of  eaithy  mould. 
Who  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold 

To  dull  embraces  move ; 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
May  mah  to  wealthy  marriage  too, 

And  make  a  world  of  love. 
Not  the  mad  tribe  diat  heQ  inspires 
With  wanton  flames;  those  raging  firO» 

The  puver  bliss  destroy : 
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On  Mtna's  lop  let  Furios  wed, 
And  sheets  of  liglitning  dress  the  bed 
r  improve  llie  burning  joy. 

Nor  IhB  dull  pairs  whose  marble  forms 
None  of  the  molting  passions  warms, 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hwids : 
Logs  of  green  wood  that  quench  the  coals 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls, 

With  osiers  for  tlicir  bands. 

Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain, 
Still  silent,  or  that  still  complain, 

Can  the  dear  bondage  bless : 
As  well  may  heavenly  ootioerts  spring 
From  two  old  iutes  with  ne'er  a  string, 

Or  none  besides  tlie  bass. 


Sam&Jn^s  young  foxes  might  as  well 

In  bonds  of  cheerful  wedlock  dwell 

With  firebrands  tied  between. 

Nor  let  the  cruel  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind ; 

For  Love  abhors  ihe  sight ; 
Locso  the  fierce  tiger  from  the  deei. 
For  native  rage  and  native  fear 

Rise  and  ibrbld  delight. 

Two  kindest  souls  alono  must  meet 
'Tis  fijendship  makes  the  bondage  s 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves; 
Bt%ht  Venus  on  her  rolling  [hrone 
Is  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alone, 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. 

LOOKING  UPWAM). 


My  warmer  spirits  move, 
And  make  attempts  to  fly ; 

I  wish  aloud  for  wings  of  love 
To  raise  me  swift  and  high 
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Vain  world,  iiuewell  lo  you ; 

Hearen  is  my  native  ait: 
I  bid  my  rrlsmiE  a  short  adieu, 

Impatient  to  be  thera. 
1  feel  my  powers  relSEiBeci 

From  their  old  ieshy  clod ; 
Fair  guardian,  bear  me  up  in  basts, 

And  set  ine  near  my  God. 


Eternal  mmd,  who  rul'st  the  fates 
Of  dying  roalma  ond  rising  states. 

With  one  unchanged  decree ; 
While  we  admire  thy  vast  alTairs, 
Say,  can  our  little  trifling  oaces 

Afford  a  smile  lo  thoe3 
Thou  acattetest  honors,  crowns,  and  goli 
We  fly  to  seize,  and  fight  lo  hold 

The  bubbles  and  the  ore; 
So  emmets  stru^le  for  a  grain ; 
So  boys  [heit  petty  wars  mainlain 

For  shells  Dpon  the  shore. 
Here  a  vain  man  his  Eceptre  breaks. 
The  next  a  broken  sceptre  takes, 

And  wsinoxs  win  and  lose ; 
This  rolling  world  will  never  stand, 
Plunder'd  and  snatch'd  from  hand  to  ha 

As  power  decays  or  grows. 
Earth's  but  an  atom :  greedy  swords 
Carve  it  among  a  thousand  lords ; 

And  yet  they  can't  agree ; 
Let  greedy  swords  still  fight  and  slay ; 
I  can  be  poor ;  but,  Lord,  I  pray 

To  sit  and  smile  with  thee. 


It  was  a  bi-ave  attempt  I  adventurous  he 
Who  in  die  first  ship  broke  tlie  unknown  sea: 
And,  leavzug  bis  dear  native  shores  behind. 
Trusted  his  life  to  the  Hoentiotis  wind. 
I  see  the  surging  brine;  the  tempest  raves; 
He  on  a  pine-planlc  rides  across  the  waves. 
Exulting  on  the  edge  of  thousand  gaping  graves 
He  steers  the  winged  boat,  and  shifls  the  sails, 
Conquers  the  flood,  and  manages  the  gales. 

Such  is  the  soul  that  leaves  this  mortal  land, 
FeEirlesB  when  the  great  Master  gives  command. 
Death  is  the  storm :  she  smiles  to  hear  it  roar, 
And  bids  the  tempest  waft  her  &oia  the  sluire . 

And  maneges  the  raging  storm  with  ease; 
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Herimtlieaii  govern  death ;  slie  spreads  her  wings 

Wide  to  the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  she  sings, 

And  loses  by  degrees  the  s^ht  of  mortal  things. 

As  the  shores  lessen,  so  her  joys  arise, 

The  waves  roll  gentler,  and  the  tempest  dies; 

Now  vast  eternity  fills  all  her  sight 

She  floats  on  tlie  bi'oad  deep  with  infinite  delight, 

The  seas  tor  ever  calm,  the  sliies  for  ever  bright. 

GENERAL    DIKECTIONS    KliL&Tma    TO    OVR    IDEAS, 

Direction  I. — Jkirnish  yourselves  with  a  rich  variety  of 
ideas;  acquaint  yourselves  with  things  ancient  and  moaein; 
things  natural,  civil,  and  religious ;  things  domestic  and  national ; 
things  of  your  native  knd  and  of  foreign  countries ;  things  pre- 
sent, past,  and  future  j  and,  above  all,  be  well  acquainted  with 
Giod  and  yourselves ;  learn  animal  nature,  and  the  workings  of 
your  own  spirits. 

The  way  of  attaining  such  an  extensive  treasure  of  iueAS  is, 
with  diligence  to  apply  yourself  to  read  the  best  hooks  ;  converse 
with  the  most  knowing  and  the  wisest  of  men,  and  endeavor  to 
improve  by  every  person  in  whose  company  j^ou  are ;  suffer  no 
hour  to  pass  away  in  a  lazy  idleness,  in  impertinent  chattering,  or 
useless  trifles:  visit  other  cities  and  countries  when  you  have 
seen  your  own,  under  the  care  of  one  who  can  teach  you  to  profit 
by  travelling,  and  to  make  wise  obseivations ;  indulge  a  just  curi- 
osity in  seeing  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature  ;  search  into  things 
yourselves,  as  well  as  learn  them  from  others  ;  he  acquainted  with 
men  as  well  as  books ;  learn  all  things  as  much  as  you  can  at  first 
hand  ;  and  let  as  many  of  your  ideas  as  possible  be  the  represen- 
tations of  things,  and  not  merely  the  representations  of  other  men's 
ideas :  thus  your  soul,  like  some  noble  building,  shall  he  richly 
furnished  with  original  paintings,  and  not  with  mere  copies. 

Direction  II. — Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  that 
treasure  of  ideas  which  you  have  acquired;  for  the  mind  is  ready 
to  let  many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  and  labor  be  taken  to 
fix  them  upon  the  memory. 

And  more  especially  let  those  ideas  be  laid  up  and  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care,  which  are  most  directly  suited,  either  to 
your  eternal  welfare  as  a  Christian,  or  to  your  particular  station 
and  profession  in  this  life;  for  though  the  former  rule  recom- 
mends a  universal  acquaintance  with  things,  yet  it  is  but  a  more 
general  and  superficial  knowledge  that  is  required  or  expected  of 
any  man,  in  things  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  business ; 
but  it  is  necessary  you  should  have  a  more  particular  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  those  things  that  refer  to  your  peculiar 
province  and  duty  in  this  life,  or  your  happiness  in  another. 

There  are  some  persons  who  never  airive  at  any  de^p,  solid,  or 
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valuable  lino w ledge  in  any  science  or  tny  business  of  life,  beca.use 
they  are  perpetually  fluttering  over  tie  surface  of  things  in  a 
curious  and  wandering  search  of  infinite  variety  ;  ever  hearing, 
reading,  or  asking  after  something  new,  but  impatient  of  any 
labor  to  lay  up  and  preserve  the  ideas  they  have  gained.  Their 
Bonis  may  he  compared  to  a  looking-glass,  that,  wheresoever  you 
tnni  it,  it  receives  the  images  of  all  objects,  but  retains  none. 

In  order  to  preserve  your  treasure  of  ideas  and  the  knowledge 
you  have  gained,  pursue  these  advices,  especially  in  your  younger 
years. 

1.  Recollect  every  day  the  things  you  have  seen,  or  heard,  or 
read,  which  may  have  made  any  addition  to  yonr  understanding ; 
read  the  writings  of  God  and  men  with  diligence  and  perpetual 
reviews :  be  not  fond  of  hastening  to  a  new  book,  or  a  new  chap- 
ter, till  you  have  well  fixed  and  established  in  your  mind  what 
was  useful  in  (he  last :  make  use  of  your  memory  in  this  manner, 
and  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gmdual  improvement  of  it, 
while  yon  take  care  not  to  load  it  to  excess. 

2.  Talk  over  the  things  which  you  have  seen,  heard,  or  learnt, 
vnth  some  proper  acquaintance;  this  will  make  a  fresh  impres- 
sion upon  your  memory ;  and  if  you  have  no  fellow  student  at 
hand,  none  of  equal  rank  with  yourselves,  tell  it  over  to  any  of 
your  acquaintance,  where  you  can  do  it  with  propriaty  and  de- 
cency ;  and  whether  they  learn  any  thing  by  it  or  no,  your  own 
repetition  of  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  yourself;  and  this  prac- 
tice also  will  furnish  you  with  a  variety  of  words  and  copious 
language,  to  express  youj:  thoughts  upon  all  occasions. 

3.  Commit  to  writing  some  of  the  most  considerable  improve- 
ments which  you  daily  make,  at  least  such  hints  as  may  recall 
them  again  to  your  mind,  when  perhaps  they  are  vanished  and 
Jost.  At  the  end  of  every  week,  or  month,  or  year,  you  may  re- 
view your  remarks  for  these  two  reasons ;  First,  to  judge  of  your 
own  improvement,  when  you  shall  find  that  many  of  your  younger 
collections  are  either  weak  and  trifling ;  or  if  they  are  just  and 
proper,  yet  they  are  grown  now  so  familiar  to  you,  that  you  will 
thereby  see  your  own  advancement  in  knowletrge.  And  in  the 
next  place  what  remarks  you  find  there  worthy  of  your  riper  ob- 
servation, you  may  note  them  with  a  marginal  star,  instead  of 
transcribing  them,  as  being  worthy  of  your  second  year's  review, 
when  the  others  are  neglected. 

To  shorten  something  of  this  labor,  if  the  books  which  you  read 
are  your  own,  mark  with  a  pec,  or  pencil,  the  most  considerable 
things  in  them  which  you  desire  to  remember.  Thus  you  may 
read  that  book  the  second  time  over  with  half  the  trouble,  by  your 
eye  running  over  the  paragraphs  which  your  pencil  has  noted.  It 
is  but  a  very  weak  objection  against  this  practice  to  say,  I  shall 
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epoi]  my  book ;  for  I  pciauado  myself  ihat  yoo  did  not  buy  it  as 
a  bookseller,  to  sell  it  again  for  gain,  but  as  a  scholar  to  improve 
youT  mind  by  it ;  and  if  the  mind  he  improved,  your  adyanlage 
IS  abundant,  though  your  book  yield  less  money  to  your  executors. 

RULES    OF    IMPROVEMENT    BY    CONVERSATION. 

].  If  we  would  improve  our  minds  by  conversation,  it  is  a 
great  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  persona  wiser  than  our- 
selves. It  ia  a  piece  of  useful  advice,  therefore,  to  get  the  favor 
of  their  conversation  frequently,  as  far  as  circumstances  wiU 
allow  :  aud  if  they  happen  to  be  a  little  reserved,  use  all  obliging 
methods  to  draw  out  of  them  what  may  increase  your  own  know- 
ledge. 

3.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with  a  merchant  or  a  sai- 
lor, a  farmer  or  a  mechanic,  a  milkmaid  or  a  spinster,  lead  them 
into  a  discourse  of  the  matters  of  their  own  peculiar  province  or 
profession  ;  for  every  one  knows,  or  should  know,  his  own  busi- 
ness best.  In  this  sense  a  common  mechanic  is  wiser  Chan  a  phi- 
losopher. By  this  means  you  may  gain  some  inaprovemenl  in 
knowledge  from  every  ooe  you  meet. 

8.  Con/ine  not  yourself  always  to  one  sort  of  company,  or  to 
persons  of  the  same  party  or  opinion,  either  in  matters  of  learning, 
religion,  or  the  civil  life,  lest  if  you  should  happen  to  be  nursed 
up  or  educated  in  early  mistake,  you  should  be  confirmed  and 
established  in  the  same  mistake,  by  conversing  only  with  persons 
of  the  same  sentiments.  A  free  and  general  conversation  with 
men  of  very  various  countries  and  of  different  parlies,  opinions, 
and  practices,  (so  far  as  it  may  be  done  safely,)  is  of  excellent  use 
to  undeceive  us  in  many  wrong  judgments  which  we  may  have 
framed,  and  to  lead  us  into  juster  thoughts. 

4.  In  mixed  company,  among  acquaintance  and  strangers, 
endeavor  to  learn  something  from  all.  Be  swift  to  hear,  but  be 
cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray  your  ignorance,  and  per- 
haps offend  some  of  those  who  are  present  too. 

B.  Believe  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  something  from  persona 
muck  below  yoursey.  We  are  all  short-sighted  creatures  ;  oui 
views  are  also  narrow  and  limited  ;  we  often  see  but  one  side  of 
a  matter,  and  do  not  extend  our  sight  far  and  wide  enough  to  reach 
every  thing  that  has  a  connection  with  the  thing  we  talk  of:  we 
see  but  in  part,  mid  know  but  in  part,  therefore  it.  is  no  wonder 
we  form  not  right  conclusions,  because  we  do  not  survey  the  whole 
of  any  subject  or  argument, 

6.  To  make  conversation  more  valuable  and  useful,  whether  ii 
be  in  a  designed  or  accidonlal  visit,  among  persons  of  the  same  or 
of  different  sexes,  after  the  necessary  salutations  are  finished,  and 
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iho  elream  of  common  lalk  begins  to  hesitate,  or  runs  flat  and  low, 
let  some  one  person  take  a  book  which  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
whole  company,  and  by  common  consent  let  him  read  in  it  ten 
lines,  or  a  paragraph  or  two,  or  a  few  pages,  llll  some  word  or 
sentence  gives  an  occasion  for  any  of  the  company  to  offer  a 
thought  or  two  relating  to  that  subject.  Interruption  of  the  reader 
should  be  no  blame,  for  conversation  is  the  business ;  whether  it 
be  to  confirm  what  the  author  says,  or  to  improve  it ;  to  enlarge 
upon  or  to  correct  it ;  to  object  against  it,  or  to  ask  any  question 
that  is  akin  to  it ;  and  let  every  one  tkat  pleases  add  his  opinion 
and  promote  tha  conversation.  When  the  discourse  sinks  again, 
or  diverts  to  trifles,  let  him  that  reads  pursue  the  page,  and  read 
on  further  paragraphs  or  pages,  till  some  occasion  is  given  by 
a  word  or  sentence  for  a  new  discourse  to  be  started,  and  that  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  freedom.  Such  a  method  as  this  would  pre- 
vent the  hours  of  a  visit  from  running  all  to  waste ;  and  by  this 
means,  even  among  scholars,  they  will  seldom  find  occasion  for 
that  too  just  and  bitter  reflection,  I  have  lost  my  time  in  the  com- 
pony  of  the  learned. 

By  such  practice  as  this,  young  ladies  may  very  honorably  and 
agreeably  improve  their  hours :  while  one  applies  herself  to  read- 
ing, the  others  employ  their  attention,  even  among  the  various 
artifices  of  the  needle ;  but  let  all  of  them  make  their  occasional 
remarks  or  inquiries.  This  will  guard  a  great  deal  of  that  pre- 
cious time  from  modish  trifling  impertinence  or  scandal,  which 
might  otherwise  afford  matter  for  painful  repentance. 

Observe  this  rule  in  general ;  whensoever  it  lies  in  your  power 
to  lead  the  conversation,  lei  it  be  directed  to  some  provable  point 
oj"  knowledge  or  practice,  so  far  as  may  be  done  with  decency  ; 
and  let  not  the  discourse  and  the  hours  be  suffered  to  run  loose 
without  aim  or  design :  and  ivhen  a  subject  is  started,  pass  not 
hastily  to  another,  befor''  you  have  brought  the  present  theme  ot 
discourse  to  some  tolerable  issue,  or  a  joint  consent  to  drop  it. 

7.  Attend  with  sincere  diligence  while  any  one  of  the  company 
is  declaring  Ms  sense  of  the  question  proposed  j  hear  the  argu- 
ment with  patience,  thongh  it  differ  ever  so  much  from  your 
sentiments,  for  you  yourself  are  very  desirous  to  be  heard  wilb 
patience  by  others  wno  differ  from  you.  Let  not  your  thouglits 
be  active  and  busy  all  the  while  to  find  out  something  to  contra 
diet,  and  by  what  means  to  oppose  the  speaker,  especially  in  mai- 
ters  which  are  not  brought  to  an  issue.  This  is  a  frequent  and 
unhappy  temper  and  practice.  You  should  rather  be  mtent  and 
solicitous  to  take  up  the  mind  and  meaning  of  the  speaker,  zealous) 
to  seize  and  approve  all  that  is  true  in  his  discourse ;  nor  yel 
should  you  want  courage  to  oppose  where  it  is  necessary ;  tut  let 
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your  modesty  and  patience,  and  a  friendly  temper,  Ijc  as  cok- 
spicunus  as  your  zeal. 

8.  As  you  should  carry  about  with  you  a  coiistaJit  and  sincere 
sense  of  your  own  ignorauce,  so  you  should  not  be  afraid  not 
ashamed  to  confess  this  igitorance,  hy  taking  ail  proper  opportu- 
niiies  to  a.sk  and  inquire  for  farther  information ;  whether  it  he 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  the  nature  of  a  thing,  the  reason  of  a  pro- 
position, or  the  custom  of  a  nation.  Never  remain  in  ignorance 
for  want  of  asking, 

9.  Be  not  too  forward,  especially  in  the  younger  part  of  life,  fo 
determine  any  question  in  company  with  an  irifiulible  andperemp- 
tory  sentence,  nor  speak  with  assuming  airs,  and  with  a  decisive 
tone  of  voice.  A  youna^man  in  the  piesence  of  hia  elders  should 
rather  hear  and  attend,  and  weigh  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  for  the  proof  or  relutation  of  any  diuhful  pn posit  in , 
and  when  it  is  your  turn  to  'Jpeak,  pioposo  ;  lur  thoughts  rather 
in  way  of  inquiry 

10.  As  you  may  sometimes  raiic  inquiras  f  r  ■\our  own  m 
struction  and  improiemeat,  and  draw  out  the  leiininEf,  wisdom, 
and  fine  sentiments  of  your  Iriends,  who  perhaps  may  be  too  re 
served  or  modest ,  so  at  other  times,  if  }  ou  perceive  a  person  un- 
skilful in  the  matter  of  debate,  you  may,  by  questions  aptly 
proposed  in  the  Socratic  method,  lead  him  into  a  clearei  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  :  then  yoii  become  his  lostructor,  m  such  a 
manner  as  may  not  appear  to  make  yourself  his  "superior 

11.  Take  heed  of  affecting  always  to  ahine  in  company  above 
the  rest,  and  to  display  the  riches  of  your  own  understanding  or 
your  oratory,  as  though  you  would  render  yourself  admirable  to 
all  that  are  present.  This  is  seldom  well  taken  in  polite  com- 
pany ;  much  less  should  you  use  such  forms  of  speech  as  would 
insinuate  the  ignorance  or  dulness  of  thpse  with  whom  you  con- 

13.  Banish  utterly  out  of  all  conversation,  and  especially  otd 
of  all  learned  and  intellectual  conference,  every  thing  that  tends 
to  provoke  passion,  or  raise  a  fire  in  the  blood.  Let  no  sharp 
language,  no  noisy  exclamation,  no  sarcasms  or  biting  jests  be 
heard  among  you ;  no  perverse  or  invidious  consequences  be 
drawn  from  eacb  other's  opinions,  and  imputed  to  the  person. 
All  these  things  are  enemies  to  friendship,  and  the  ruin  of  free 
conversation.  The  impartial  search  of  truth  requires  all  calmness 
and  serenity,  all  temper  and  candor ;  mutual  instruction  can  never 
he  attained  in  the  midst  of  passion,  pride,  and  clamor,  unless  we 
suppose,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  there  is  a  loud  and  pene- 
trating lecture  read  by  both  sides  on  the  folly  and  shameful  in- 
firmities of  human  nature. 
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13,  To  conclude;  when  you  retire  from  company,  then  con- 
verse with  yourself  in  solitude,  and  inquire  whai  you  kavi  learnt 
for  the  improvement  of  your  understanding,  or  for  the  rectify 
tng  your  inclinations,  for  the  increase  of  your  virtues,  or  the 
meliorating  your  condact  and  hehaviour  in  any  future  parts  ol 
life.  If  you  hftve  seen  some  of  your  company  candid,  modest, 
humble  in  their  manner,  wise  and  sagacious,  just  and  pious  in 
their  sentiments,  polite  and  graceful,  as  well  as  clear  and  strong 
in  their  expression,  and  universally  acceptable  and  lovely  in  their 
behavior,  endeavor  to  impress  the  idea  of  all  these  upon  your 
memory,  and  treasure  tiiem  up  for  your  imitation. 


CONYERS  MIDDLETON.     1683—1750. 

CoNTERS  MlDDLETOs,  a  Celebrated  divine  and  critic,  was  llie  son  of  a 
olorgyman,  and  born  al  Richmond,  in  YorliBliire,  1683.  He  was  eduoaled  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1*717  leoeived  Irom  the  univeraitjr  the  deBTea  of  Doctor  of 
Divinitj'.  His  first  published  work  was  "A  Full  and  Impartial  Account  of 
all  the  late  Prooeedings  in  the  TTniversity  of  Cambridge  against  Dr.  Bendey," 
wliioh,  says  Dr.  Monk,  «  was  the  flrat  published  specimen  of  a  Efyle,  which, 
for  slegaooe,  pnri^,  and  ease,  yields  lo  none  in  Ibe  whole  compass  of  the 
English  language."  In  1734  he  visited  Ilaly,  and  fiavii^  taken  a  careful  end 
iieai;  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  papal  ohurcb,  he 
published,  in  1739,  his  celebrated  Letter  from  Home,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
show  diat  "  the  religion  of  the  present  Romana  was  derived  from  that  of  their 
heathen  ancestors,"  and  that,  in  pardoular,  tlie  rites,  ceremonies,  dresses  of 
the  priests,  and  other  matters  in  the  Bomish  church,  were  taken  fi-om  the 
pagan  religion.  It  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  learned,  and  went 
Ihroagh  four  edilloHS  in  the  audibr's  lifetime. 

In  1741  appeared  hia  greateat  work,  and  that  on  whioli  liis  fame  chiefly 
tests,  "  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Marcus  TuUins  Cicero."  It  might  mote 
pioperly  be  called.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cicero,  Bince  it  is  full,  cot  only  in 
every  thiog  that  relates  personally  to  the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  but  gives 
[111  admirable  picture  of  the  Republic  at  the  time  he  flourished.  The  style  is 
remarkable  fbr  nniling  cleameaa,  strength,  elegance,  and  vichnesa  in  em  unu- 
sual degree,  and  the  work  may  justly  be  considered  aa  a  model  of  compoaition 
in  the  department  of  biography.  The  characters  of  the  moat  prominent  men 
of  the  time,  lie  draws  up  with  consummate  skill,  judgment,  and  taste ;  and  few 
historical  works  are  more  interesting,  and  none  more  inattuctive.  In  1745  he 
published  an  account  of  the  various  specimens  of  ancient  art  which  he  had 
wiUeeted  during  his  lesidence  at  Rome;  and  in  1749,  "  A  Free  Inquiry  into 
Miraculoua  Powers."  Tlua  was  immediately  attacked  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  maintmned  that  the  tendency  of  the  book  was  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
miracles  in  general;  butMiddieton  disclaimed  all  auch  intentioiu  After  vari- 
ociB  controversies  upon  religions  aubjeols  with  some  of  the  cle:^y  of  the  day, 
1.(1  expired  on  tiie  28tli  of  July,  1750. 
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CICERO  OFFERS   HIMSELF  TO  THE   BAH, 

Cicero  had  now  run.  through  all  that  course  of  disciphne,  which 
he  lays  down  as  necessary  to  form  the  complete  orator :  for,  in 
his  treatise  on  that  subject,  he  gives  us  his  own  sentiments  in  the 
person  of  Crassus,  on  the  institution  rec[uisite  to  that  character ; 
declaring  that  no  man  ought  to  pretend  to  it,  without  heing  preyi- 
ously  acq  anted  v'th  every  thing- worth  knowing  in  art  or  nature; 
that  this  E  imphed  n  the  very  name  of  an  orator,  whose  profession 
it  is  to  epeak  upon  every  subject  which  can  he  proposed  to  him  ; 
and  whose  eloq  cnce  vithout  the  knowledge  of  what  he  speaks, 
would  he  the  prittle  o  ly  and  impertinence  of  children.  He  had 
learnt  tl  e  di  en  s  of  grammar,  and  languages,  from  the  ablest 
teachers  gone  through  the  studies  of  humanity  and  the  politer 
letters  with  the  poet  Archias  ;  been  instructed  in  philosophy  by 
the  principal  professors  of  each  sect ;  Phtedrus  the  Epicurean, 
Philo  the  Academic,  Diodotua  the  Stoic;  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law,  from  the  greatest  lawyers,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  Rome,  the  two  ScEevolas ;  all  which  accom- 
plishments were  but  ministerial  and  subservient  to  that  on  which 
his  hopes  and  ambition  were  singly  placed,  the  reputation  of  an 
orator :  To  qualify  himself  therefore  particularly  for  this,  he  at- 
tended the  pleadings  of  all  the  speakers  of  his  time  ;  heard  the 
daily  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  Greece,  and  was  per- 
petually composing  somewhat  at  home,  and  declaiming  under 
iheir  correction :  and  that  he  might  neglect  nothing  whidi  could 
help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his  style,  he  spent  the 
intervals  of  his  leisure  in  the  company  of  the  ladies ;  especially 
of  those  who  were  remarkable  for  a  politeness  of  language,  and 
whose  fathers  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fame  and  reputation 
df  their  eloquence. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  he  offered  himself  to  the  bar 
about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  not  as  others  generaOy  did,  raw  and 
ignorant  of  their  business,  and  wanting  to  be  formed  to  it  by  use 
and  experience,  but  finished  and  qualified  at  once  to  sustain  any 
cause  which  should  be  committed  to  him. 

Aflerhe  had  given  a  specimen  of  liimself  to  the  city,  in  several 
private  causes,  he  undertook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Eoscius 
of  Ameria,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year ;  the  same  age,  aa  the 
learned  have  observed,  in  which  Demosthenes  first  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  Athens ;  as  if,  in  these  geniuses  of  the  first 
magnitude,  that  was  the  proper  season  of  blooming  towards  ma- 
turity. 

As  oy  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  his  youth, 
so  he  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure  in  old  age,  and  recommends 
it  to  his  son,  as  the  surest  way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  his 
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country ;  to  defend  the  innocent  in  distress,  especially  when  they 
happen  to  be  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  great ;  as  I  have  often 
done,  says  he,  in  other  causes,  but  particularly  in  that  of  Rosciua 
against  Sylla  himself  in  the  height  of  his  power.  A  noble  lesson 
to  all  advancers,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence and  injured  virtue  ;  and  to  make  justice,  not  profit,  the  rule 
ind  end  of  their  labors. 

CLOSK    or    CICEKO'S    CONSULSHIP. 

But  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memorable  events  of 
this  year,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  one  which  distin- 
guished it  afterwards  as  a  particular  era  in  the  anaaJs  of  Rome, 
the  birth  of  Octavius,  surnamed  AuGUsrna,  which  happened  on 
the  twenty-third  of  September.  Velleius  calls  it  an  accession  of 
glory  to  Cicero'e  consulship :  hut  it  excites  speculations  rather  of 
a  different  sort,  on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  Providence,  and  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  man,  that  in  the  moment  when  Rome  wag 
preserved  from  destruction,  and  its  liberty  thought  to  be  established 
more  firmly  than  ever,  an  infant  should  ba  thrown  into  the  world, 
who,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  effected  what  Catiline 
had  attempted,  and  destroyed  both  Cicero  and  the  repubhc.  If 
Rome  could  have  been  saved  by  human  counsel,  it  would  have 
been  saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero;  but  its  destiny  was  now  ap- 
proaching; for  governments,  like  natural  bodies,  have,  with  the 
principles  of  their  preservation,  the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially 
mixed  in  fheir  constitution,  which,  after  a  certain  period,  begin  to 
operate,  and  exert  themselves  to  the  dissolution  of  the  vital  frame. 
These  seeds  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  re- 
public, when  Octavius  came,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature,  and 
instructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation,  and  exalt  them  to 
maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  resign  the  consuiship,  according  to  custom,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having 
discharged  it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied  with 
a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul ;  and  after  such  a  year,  and 
from  such  a  speaker,  the  city  was  in  no  small  expectation  of  what 
Cicero  would  say  to  them :  hut  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes, 
who  affected  commonly  to  open  their  magistracy  by  some  re- 
markable act,  3S  a  specimen  of  the  measures  whicn  they  intended 
to  pursue,  resolved  to  disappoint  both,  the  orator  and  the  audience: 
for  when  Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to  per- 
fonn  this  last  act  of  his  office,  the  tribune  would  not  suffer  hini  to 
speak,  or  to  do  any  thing  more  than  barely  to  take  the  oath,  de- 
claring, that  he  who  had  put  citizens  tc  death  linheard,  ouffht  not 
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to  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself:  upon  which  Cicero,  who  waa 
never  at  a  loss,  instead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
outh,  esalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  swore  out  aloud,  so  as  all  the 
people  might  hear  him,  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city 
from  rum;  which  ihe  multitude  below  coofirmed  with  a  uni- 
versal shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn 
was  true.  Thus  the  intended  affront  was  turned,  by  his  presence 
of  mind,  to  his  greater  honor,  and  he  was  conducted  irom  the  fonim 
to  his  house,  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  respect  by  the 
whole  city. 


Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Great,  by  that 
sort  of  merit  which,  from  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  neces- 
sarily made  him  great ;  a  fame  and  success  in  war,  superior  to 
what  Kome  had  ever  known  in  the  most  celebrated  of  her  gene- 
rals. He  had  triumphed  at  three  several  times  over  the  three 
different  parts  of  the  known  world,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa ;  and  by 
his  victories  had  almost  doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nues, of  the  Roman  dominion ;  for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people 
on  his  return  from  the  Mithridalic  war,  "  he  had  found  the  lesser 
Asia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the  middle  of  their  empire."  He 
was  about  six  years  older  than  Ctesar ;  and  while  Ctesar,  im- 
mersed in  pleasures,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  suspected  by  all 
honest  men,  was  hardly  able  to  show  his  head ;  Pompey  was 
flourishing  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  by  the  consent 
of  all  parlies  placed  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  This  was  the 
post  that  his  ambition  seemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the  first  man  in 
Rome ;  the  Leader,  not  the  7)/ranl  of  his  country :  for  he  more 
than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  himself  the  master  of 
it  without  any  risk ;  if  nis  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  least,  had  not 
restrained  him :  but  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing, from  the  gift  of  the  people,  what  he  did  not  care  to  seize  by 
force ;  and,  by  fomenting  the  disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive 
them  to  the  necessity  of  creating  him  Dictator,  It  is  an  observa- 
tion of  all  the  historians,  that  while  Cffisar  made  no  difference  of 
power,  whether  it  was  conferred  or  usurped ;  whether  over  those 
who  loved,  or  those  who  feared  him :  Pompey  seemed  to  valufi 
none  btit  what  was  offered  ;  nor  to  have  any  desire  to  govern,  but 
with  the  good  wUl  of  the  governed.  What  leisure  he  found  from 
his  wars,  he  employed  in  the  study  of  polite  letters,  and  especially 
of  eloquence,  in  which  he  would  have  acquired  great  fame,  if  his 
genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more  dazzling  glory  of  arms : 
yet  he  pleaded  several  causes  with  applause,  in  the  defence  of  his 
friends  and  clients  ;  and  some  of  them  in  conjunction  with  Cicero. 
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His  language  was  copious  and  elevated ;  his  sentimenls  just ;  hia 
voice  sweet ;  his  action  noble,  and  full  of  dignity.  But  his  tdunla 
were  tetter  formed  for  arms,  than  the  gown :  for  though,  in  both, 
he  observed  the  same  discipline,  a  perpetual  modesty,  temperance, 
and  gravity  of  outward  behaviour ;  yet,  in  the  license  of  camps, 
the  example  was  more  rare  and  striking.  His  person  was  ex- 
tremely ffracefui,  and  impriuting  respect :  yet  vith  an  air  of  re- 
serve ana  haughtiness,  which  became  the  genera!  better  than  the 
citizen.  His  parts  were  plausible,  rather  than  great;  specious, 
rather  than  penetrating;  and  his  view  of  politics  but  narrow;  for 
his  chief  instrument  of  governing  was  dissimulation;  yet  he  had 
not  always  the  art  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments.  As  he  was  a 
better  soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  he  gained  in  the  camp  he 
usually  lost  in  the  city ;  and  though  adored  when  abroad,  was 
often  affronted  and  mortified  at  home  ;  till  the  imprudent  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate  drove  him  to  that  alliace  with  Crassus  and 
Ctesar,  which  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  the  repnbhc.  He 
took  in  these  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the  ministers  rather  of 
his  power ;  that,  by  giving  them  some  share  with  him,  he  might 
make  his  own  authority  uncontrollable ;  he  had  no  reason  to  ap 
prehend  that  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals ;  since  neither  of 
them  had  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind  which  alone  could 
raise  them  above  the  laws ;  a  superior  fame  and  experience  in 
war,  with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion :  all  this  was 
purely  his  own  ;  till,  by  cherishing  Cfesar,  and  throwing  into  his 
hands  the  on!y  thing  which  he  wanted,  arms  and  military  com- 
mand, he  made  him  at  last  too  strong  for  himself,  and  never  began 
to  fear  him  till  it  was  too  late  ;  Cicero  warmly  dissuaded  both  his 
union  and  his  breach  with  Csesar;  and  after  the  rupture,  as 
warmly  still,  the  thought  of  giving  him  battle ;  if  any  of  these 
counsels  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  preserved  his  life  and 
honor,  and  the  repnbhc  its  Kberty.  But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate 
by  a  natural  superstition,  and  attention  to  those  vain  auguries  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  haruspices  :  he  had  seen  the 
same  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  oteerved  the  happy  effects 
"  ■  :  but  they  assumed  it  only  out  of  pohcy,  he  out  of  principle. 


They  used  it  to  animate  their  soldiers,  when  they  had  found 
probable  opportunity  of  fighting ;  but  he,  against  all  prudence  ana 
prohabihty,  was  encouraged  by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He 
saw  ail  his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  cor- 
rect them ;  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from  Pharsaha  was  forced 
to  confess,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much  to  his  hopes ;  and  that 
Cicero  had  judged  better,  and  seen  farther  into  ihmgs  than  he. 
The  resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt,  finished  the  sad  catas- 
trophe of  this  great  man :  the  father  of  the  reigning  prince  had 
been  highly  obliged  to  him  for  his  protection  at  Rome,  and  rosto- 
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ration  fo  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  son  had  sent  a  consideraHe  fleet 
to  his  assistance  in  the  present  war ;  but,  in  this  ruin  of  his  for- 
tunes, what  gratitude  was  there  to  he  expected  from  a  court, 
governed  by  eunuchs  and  mercenaiy  Greeks  t  all  whose  poUtica 
turned,  not  on  the  honor  of  the  king,  hut  the  estahlishment  of  theii 
own  power;  which  was  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  admission  of 
Pompey.  How  happy  had  it  been  for  Mm  to  have  died  in  that 
sickness,  when  all  Italy  was  puttiug  up  vows  and  prayers  for  his 
safety !  or,  if  he  had  fellen  by  chsmce  of  war  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty,  he  had  died  still 
glorious,  though  unfortunate ;  hut,  as  if  he  had  been  reserved  for 
an  example  of  the  instabihty  of  human  greatness,  he,  who  a  few 
days  before  commanded  kings  and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest 
of  Rome,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves ;  murdered 
by  a  base  deserter ;  cast  out  naked  aad  headless  on  the  Egyptian 
strand ;  and  when  the  whole  eaith,  as  Velleius  says,  had  scarce 
been  sufficient  for  his  victories,  could  not  find  a  spot  upon  it  at 
last  for  a  grave. 


HENKY  ST.  JOHN,  VISCOUNT  EOLINGBROKE.    1678—1751. 

Hehu  St,  Johh,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Si.  John,  of  Batteraea,  Surrey  county,  was 
born  Oclobel  1,  1678.  He  v/es  educated  at  Eloii  and  Chdbrc!,  and  after  spend 
ing  many  years  of  dissipation  on  the  continent,  ha  ■w-as,  on  his  tetum,  elected 
to  parliament  in  1701,  when  the  Tories  were  in  powac.  He  waa  elevated  to 
Ihe  peerage  in  1712,  hy  the  title  of  Visoount  Bolinghrolie;  but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  fearing  the  course  which  might  be  taken  against  him 
by  the  new  adminiatration,  he  fled  to  France.  On  the  9th  of  Aagust  of  the 
same  year,  (1718,)  he  was  impeached  by  Walpole  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  higb-treason,  and  other  high  crimes,  and  misdemeanors ;  and  as  he 
failed  to  surrender  himeeif  to  take  his  trial,  a  bill  of  attainder  waa  passed 
ageunst  him  by  parliament,  on  ths  10th  of  September,  In  the  mean  lime  ha 
showed  what  were  his  principles,  aad  wbere  his  heart  was,  by  entering  the 
service  of  Iha  Pretender,  as  seotelaty.  In  1723  he  obtained  a  fall  parjon, 
aud  returned  to  England ;  his  propeity  was  restored  to  him,  but  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Lorda.  He  then  engaged  in  active  opposition  to 
tl:e  Whig  ministry  of  Sir  Eoberl  Walpole,  and  published  a  great  number  of 
potitjoal  tracts. 

In  1735  he  suddenly  withdrew  to  France,  tor  reasons  which  have  never 
been  explained,  and  resided  there  seven  years,  daring  which  time  he  pub- 
lished his  «  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,"  and  a  «  Letter  on  Ihe  true  Use 
of  Retirement,"  both  of  which  oonlain  many  valuable  reflections.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  1743,  he  returned  to  late  possession  of  the  family  eslaW 
at  Battersea,  and  in  1749  published  his  "  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism," 
and  the  "  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King."  Most  of  his  early  friends,  both  literatj 
and  polilical,  of  whom  were  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  Atlerbuiy,  were  now 
gone,aiidhohunaelf  expired  on  the  I5thof  December,  1751.  He  bequeatlied 
all  his  inanuseripis,  "as  a  legacy  for  traducing  the  memory  of  his  own  oid 
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friend  Alexander  Pope,"  to  David  Mallet,'  a  Sootcliman,  who,  in  1754,  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  his  lordship's  works,  in  five  volumes.  Among 
them  were  found  a  series  of  Essays  against  revealed  religion,  which  led  to 
the  OBUStio  but  just  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  tliat  "having  loaded  a  hlundet- 
buss,  and  pointad  it  ag^nst  Christianity,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  discharge  it 
liimself,  but  left  half-a-ccown  to  a  hui^ry  Scotchman  to  pull  the  trigger  allei 

In  Lord  Bolingbroke's  charaoler  as  a  man  tliera  is  but  little  to  respect,  much 
to  condemn.  Hia  philosophical  writings  ate  now  but  little  read,  and  for  their 
matter  contain  little  that  is  worth  reading.'  As  a  rhetorician,  however,  he 
deserves  some  consideration  in  this  work  of  onrs,  designed  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  English  style,  and  to  bring  under  our  notice  the  beat  writers.  His 
style  was  a  happy  medinm  between  that  of  the  scholar  and  that  of  tne  man 
of  society — or  radier  it  was  a  happy  combination  of  the  best  qnalitiea  of  both, 
"  heighlening  the  ease,  freedom,  fluency,  and  liveliness  of  elegant  conversa^ 
tjon,  with  many  of  tlie  deeper  and  richer  tones  of  the  eloquence  of  formal 
orations  and  books.  The  example  lie  thus  set  hag  probably  produced  a  very 
considerable  effect  in  moulding  the  style  of  popular  writing  since  his  time."' 


ABSURDITIES  C 

Some  histories  are  fo  be  read,  some  are  to  bo  studied,  and  some 
may  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with 
advantage.  Some  are  the  proper  objects  of  one  man's  curiosity, 
some  of  another's,  and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  history  ia  not 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.  He  who  improperly,  wan- 
tonly, and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a  sort  of  canine  appetite ; 
the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the  hunger  of  the  other,  devours  raven- 
ously, and  without  distinctioa,  wlmtever  falls  in  its  way,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  digests.  They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper.  Some  such 
characters  I  have  known,  though  it  is  not  the  most  common  ex- 
treme into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall.  One  of  them  I  knew  in 
this  un  y  H  ned  to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body, 
a  pr  d  m         y,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industry,    lie  had 
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read  almost  constantly  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  fiire-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped  together  as  much  learn- 
ing' as  could  be  crowded  into  a  head.  In  the  course  of  my  ac- 
quainlance  with  him,  I  consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oftener ; 
for  I  found  this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  communicative  enough ;  hut  nothing  was 
distinct  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  1  he  had  never 
spared  time  to  tliink  ;  all  was  employed  in  reading.  His  reason 
had  not  the  merit  of  common  mechanism.  When  you  press  a 
watch,  or  pull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision ; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell  you  neither 
more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know.  But  when  you  asked  this 
man  a  question,  he  overwhelmed  you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the 
several  terms  or  words  of  your  question  recalled  to  his  memory  ; 
and  if  he  omitted  any  thing,  it  was  that  very  thing  to  which  tlie 
sense  of  the  whole  question  should  have  led  him  or  confined  him. 
To  ask  him  a  question  was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memory, 
that  rattled  on  with  vast  rapidity  and  confused  noise,  till  the  force 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  you  went  away  with  all  the  noise  in  your 
ears,  stunned  and  uninformed. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice,  will  acquire  less 
learning,  hut  more  knowledge ;  and  as  this  knowledge  is  collected 
with  design,  and  cultivated  with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  all 
times  of  immediate  and  ready  use  to  himself  and  others. 

Thus  useful  arms  in  magBzines  we  place, 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  wilh  grace ; 
Nor  thus  alone  Ihe  curious  eye  to  please, 
Bui  lo  be  found,  when  need  requires,  wilh  beieo. 

You  remember  the  verses,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  which  was  the  work  of  his  childhood  almost ;  but  is 
such  a  monument  of  good  sense  and  poetiy,  as  no  other,  that  I 
know,  has  raised  in  his  riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discernment  and  choice,  and  resolves 
to  read  all,  will  not  have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  either,  to  do  any 
thing  else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  im- 
pertinent to  read ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to 
think.  He  will  assemble  materials  with  much  pains,  and  pur- 
chase them  at  much  expense,  and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skUl  to 
frame  them  into  proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use. 
To  what  purpose  should  he  husband  his  time,  or  learn  architec- 
ture ?  he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then  to  what  purpose  all 
these  quarries  of  stone,  all  these  mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  all 
these  forests  of  oak  and  deal  t 
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To  teach  and  to  inculcate  the  general  princijiies  of  virtue,  and 
the  general  rules  of  wisdom  and  good  policy  which  result  from 
auch  details  of  actions  and  characters,  comes,  for  the  most  part,  and 
always  should  come,  expressly  and  directly  into  the  design  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  giving  such  details :  and,  therefore, 
whilst  they  narrate  as  historians,  they  hint  often  as  philosophers ; 
tliey  put  into  our  hands,  as  it  were,  on  every  proper  occasion,  the 
end  of  a  clue,  that  serves  to  remind  ua  of  searching,  and  to  guide 
us  in  the  search  of  that  truth  which  the  example  before  us  either 
establishes  or  illustrates.  If  a  writer  neglects  this  part,  we  are 
able,  however,  to  supply  his  neglect  by  our  own  attention  and 
industry  ;  and  when  he  gives  us  a  good,  history  of  Peruvians  or 
Mexicans,  of  Chinese  or  Tartars,  of  Muscovites  or  Negroes,  we 
may  blame  him,  but  we  must  blame  ourselves  much  move,  if  we 
do  not  make  it  a  good  lesson  of  philosophy.  This  being  the 
general  use  of  history,  it  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Every  one  may 
taake  it  who  is  able  to  read,  and  to  reSect  on  what  he  reads  ;  and 
every  one  who  makes  it  will  find,  in  his  degree,  the  benefit  that 
arises  from  an  early  acq^uaintance  contracted  in  this  manner  with 
mankind.  We  are  not  only  passengers  or  sojourners  in  this  world, 
hut  we  are  absolute  strangers  at  the  first  steps  we  make  in  it. 
Our  guides  are  often  ignorant,  often  unfaithful.  By  this  map  of 
the  country,  which  history  spreads  before  us,  we  may  learo,  if 
we  please,  to  guide  ourselves.  In  our  journey  through  it,  we  are 
beset  on  every  side.  We  are  besieged  sometimes,  even  in  our 
strongest  holds.  Terrors  and  temptations,  conducted  by  the  pas- 
sions of  other  men,  assauh  us ;  and  our  own  passions,  that  corre- 
spond with  these,  betray  us.  History  is  a  collection  of  the  jour- 
nals of  (hose  who  have  travelled  through  the  same  country,  and 
been  exposed  to  the  same  accidents  :  and  their  good  and  their  ill 
success  are  equally  instructive.  In  this  pursuit  of  knowledge  an 
immense  field  is  opened  to  us;  general  histories,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane ;  the  histories  of  particular  countries,  particular  events, 
particular  orders,  particular  men ;  memorials,  anecdotes,  travels. 
But  we  must  not  ramble  in  this  field  without  discernment  or 
choice,  nor  even  with  these  must  we  ramble  too  long 


Whatever  is  best  is  safest ;  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
power ;  can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.    Such  is  this  great 
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and  beautiful  worlt  of  nature,  the  world.  Such  is  the  mind  of 
man,  which  contemplatea  and  admires  the  world,  whereof  it  makes 
the  noblest  part.  These  are  inseparably  ours,  and  as  long  as  we 
Teniain  in  one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march,  there- 
fore, intrepidly  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  course  of  human  ac- 
cidents. Wherever  they  lead  ua,  on  what  coast  soever  we  are 
thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers. 
We  shall  meet  with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  figure, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  born  under  the  same  laws 
of  nature. 

We  shall  see  the  same  virtues  and  vices,  flowing  from  the  same 
principles,  but  varied  in  a  thousand  different  and  contrary  modes, 
according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  customs  which  is 
established  for  the  same  universal  end,  the  preservation  of  society. 
We  shall  feel  the  same  revolution  of  seasons,  and  the  same  sun 
and  moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same  azure 
vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  wiD  be  everywhere  spread  over  our 
heads.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we  may  not 
admire  those  planets  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  different  orbits, 
round  the  same  central  sun ;  from  whence  we  may  not  discover 
an  object  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  of  fixed  stars  hung  up 
in  the  immense  space  of  the  universe ;  innumerable  suns,  whose 
beams  enb'ghten  and  cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around 
them :  and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as  these, 
whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to  heaven,  it  imports  me  little 
what  ground  I  tread  upon. 


The  sudden  invasion  of"  an  enemy  overthrows  such  as  are  not 
on  their  guard ;  but  they  who  foresee  the  war,  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  before  it  breaks  out,  stand  without  difficulty  the  first 
and  the  fiercest  onset.  I  learned  this  important  lesson  long  ago, 
and  never  trusted  to  fortune,  even  while  she  seemed  to  be  at  peace 
with  me.  The  riches,  the  honors,  the  reputation,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  her  treacherous  indulgence  poured  upon  me,  I 
placed  so,  that  she  might  snatch  them  away  without  giving  me 
any  disturbance.  I  kept  a  great  interval  between  me  and  them. 
She  took  them,  but  she  could  not  tear  them  from  me.  No  man 
suffers  by  had  fortune  but  he  who  has  been  deceived  by  good.  If 
we  grow  fond  of  her  gifts,  fancy  that  they  belong  to  us,  and  ^rG 
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perpetually  to  remain  with  us;  if  we  lean  upon  them,  and  expect 
to  be  considered  for  them,  we  shall  sink  into  all  the  bitterness  of 
grief,  as  soon  as  these  false  and  transitory  benefits  pass  away;  as 
soon  as  our  vain  and  childiish  minds,  unfraught  with  solid  plea- 
sures, become  destitute  even  of  those  which  are  imaginary.  But, 
if  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  transported  with  prosperity, 
neither  shall  we  be  reduced  by  adversity.  Our  souls  will  bft 
proof  against  the  dangers  of  both  these  states :  and  having 
explored  our  strength,  we  shall  be  sure  of  it ;  for  in  the  midsf 
of  felicity  we  shall  have  tried  how  we  can  bear  misfortune. 


PHILIP  DODDRIDGE,     170S— 1751. 

Pew  men  have  exerted  a  more  happy,  holy,  and  wide-Epread  influence 
upon  the  world,  than  the  "  dissenting"  minister,  Philip  Doddridge.  He  was 
born  in  Ixindon,  in  1702,  and  at  an  early  age  he  bacaraa  die  pupil  of  Mr. 
John  Jennings,  who  kept  an  academy  at  Kiljwotth,  in  Leicestershire,  and  in 
1733  he  entered  upon  tha  miniatry  at  the  same  place.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jennii^  he  sucoeeded  to  hia  place,  bul;  in  1739,  being  invited  by  the  "  dia- 
senling"  congregation,  of  that  place  lo  become  their  paaior,  he  removeii  there. 
Hare  ibr  nearly  twenty-two  years  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  most  ex- 
emplary piety,  its  pastor  of  the  churoh,  and  as  the  principal  of  the  academy, 
with  the  wghest  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  m  those  under  hia  care.  But 
his  health  declining  in  consequence  of  his  great  labors,  he  took  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  relaxation  and  change  of  air 
and  climate,  Eut  all  in  vain )  and  he  died  at  Listxin  tliitteen  days  aller  his 
arrival,  October  36,  1751, 

Of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  loo  much,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  said 
in  praise.  His  "  Kise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  forms  a  body  of 
practical  divinily  and  Christian  experience  that  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
Einy  work  of  the  same  nature.  Like  the  worlts  of  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  Walts, 
it  is  a  dasda  of  the  rel^ous  world.'  His  "  Sermons  on  the  Education  of 
Children,"  "Sermons  to  Young  People,"  "Ten  Sermons  on  tlie  Power  and 
Grace  of  Christ,"  "A  Course  of  Lectnres  on  the  Principal  Subjects  in  Pneu- 
matology.  Ethics,  and  Divinity," '  are  held  in  the  highest  esdmation  by  all 
tanks  of  Christiana.  Anodier  work,  sdll  popular,  is  "  Some  Remarkable  Pas- 
sages in  the  Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  was  slain  by  the  Rel)els  at 
the  Battle  of  Preston  Pans,  September  31,  1745,"3    But  his  most  elaborate 
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wotk,  Oie  result  of  many  ycais'  study,  was  "  The  Family  Expositor,  contain- 
iTig  a  Version  and  Paraphtsse  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and 
a  Ptaotioal  Improvement  of  Eaoli  Section."  This  admirable  compendium  of 
Scriptmal  knowledge  has,  fsora  its  solid  learning,  critical  acnteness,  and  the 

est  estimation  by  the  Christian  world,'  and  has  been  translated  into  Beveral 
languages.  To  Doddridge,  also,  are  we  indebted  foe  some  of  our  best  sacred 
lyrics,  and  for  that  epigram  which  Dr.  Johnson  calls  "one  of  the  finest  in  the 
English  language."'  His  letters,  also,  are  admirable  specimens  of  epistolary 
wriliiig,  and  for  their  easy  and  natural  style  are  not  unlike  those  of  Cowper. 

COUNTRY    LIFE LETTER   TO    A   FEMALE    FRIEND. 

You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we  have  it  in  perfec- 
tion. I  am  roused  in  the  morning  with  the  chirping  of  sparrows, 
the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
and,  to  complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine  and  neighing 
of  horses.  We  have  a  mishty  pleasant  garden  and  orchard,  and 
a.  fine  arbor  under  some  tall  shady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  lofty 
dome,  of  which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  perhaps 
catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  And 
then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a  large  space  which 
we  call  a  wilderness,  and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tremely. The  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward;  a  brook  runs 
sparkling  through  the  middle,  and  there  are  two  Wge  fis'h-ponds 
at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds  and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with 
willows  ;  and  there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at  conveaient  dis- 
tances. This  is  the  nursery  of  our  lambs  and  calves,  with  whom 
1  have  the  honor  to  be  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  generally 
spend  the  evenings,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun,  when 
the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  inspire  a  pleasure  that 
I  Icnow  not  how  to  express.     I  am  sometimes  so  transported  with 
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these  inanimate  beauties,  that  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adam  in  Para- 
dise ;  and  it  is  my  only  misfortune  imt  I  want  an  Eve,  and  have 
none  but  the  birds  of  tho  air,  and  the  beasts  of  tho  field,  for  my 
companions. 


I  hojjo,  my  dear,  you  will  not  bo  offended  when  I  toll  you  thai 
I  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible,  without  a  miracle,  tliat  1 
should  have  been,  very  easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days 
begin,  pass,  and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because  ihey  are 
so  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but  really  so  it  is,  I 
hardly  feel  that  I  want  any  thing.  I  often  think  of  you,  and  pray 
for  you,  and  bless  God  on  your  account,  and  please  myself  witli 
the  hope  of  many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
you ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return,  or,  indeed, 
ubout  any  thing  else.  And  the  reason,  the  groat  and  sufficient 
reason  is,  that  I  have  more  of  the  presence  of  God  with  me  than 
L  remember  over  to  have  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  ray  life. 
He  enables  me  to  live  for  him,  and  to  live  with  him.  When  1 
awake  in  the  morning,  which  is  always  before  it  is  light,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  him,  and  converse  with  him,  speak  to  him  while 
I  am  lighting  my  candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes  ;  and  have 
oiT:en  more  delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  awaking,  than  1  have  en- 
joyed for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  of  my  life.  He  meets 
me  in  my  study,  ia  secret,  in  family  devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to 
read,  pleasant  to  compose,  pleasant  to  converse  with  my  friends 
at  home ;  pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad — the  poor,  the  sick ;  plea- 
sant to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which  any  good  can 
be  done  ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach  the  gospel  to  poor  souls, 
of  which  some  are  thirsting  for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it ; 
pleasant  in  the  week-day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  is  , 
but,  oh !  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how  near  eternity 
is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through  this  wilderness,  and  that  it 
is  but  a  step  from  earth  to  heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a  little,  and 
considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just  at  this  time  arises,  and 
whither  it  tends.  Whether  God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any 
peculiar  trial,  for  which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is 
shortly  about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  ia  giving  me 
more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare  me  for  it ;  or 
whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar  services  by  me  just  at 
this  time,  which  many  other  circumstances  lead  me  sometimes  to 
hope;  or  whether  it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in 
compt^sion  to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt  in 
the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  exceedingly  dear 
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lo  me,  and  was  neyer  more  sensibly  dear  to  me  than  now,  lie  is 
pleased  to  favor  me  with  this  leaching  experience ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  I  freely  own  lam  less  afraid  than  ever  of  any 
event  that  can  possibly  arise,  consistent  with  Lis  nearness  to  my 
heart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant  love.  I  will 
muse  no  further  on  the  cause.  It  is  enough,  the  effect  is  so 
blessed. 

THE    TRUE    USE    TO    BE    MADE    OF    GENIUS    AND    LEARNINCI. 

Hath  God  given  you  genius  and  learning?  It  was  not  that  you 
might  amuse  or  deck  yourself  with  it,  and  kindle  a  blaze  which 
should  only  serve  to  attract  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was 
intended  to  be  the  means  of  leading  both  yourself  and  them  to  the 
Father  of  lights.  And  it  will  be  your  duty,  according  Co  the  pe- 
culiar turn  of  that  genius  and  capacity,  either  to  endeavor  to  im- 
prove and  adorn  human  life,  or,  by  a  more  direct  appUcation  of  it 
to  Divine  subjects,  to  plead  the  cause  of  religion,  to  defend  its 
truths,  to  enforce  and  recommend  its  practice,  to  deter  men  from 
courses  which  would  be  dishonorable  to  G!od  and  fatal  to  them- 
selves, and  to  try  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  the  solemnity  and  tender- 
ness with  which  yen  can  clothe  your  addresses,  to  lead  them  into 
tho  paths  of  virtue  and  happiness. 


Young  people  are  generally  of  an  enterprising  disposition : 
having  experienced  comparatively  little  of  the  fatigues  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  disappointments  and  encumbrances  of  life,  they 
easily  swallow  them  up,  and  annihilate  them  in  their  imagina- 
tion, and  fancy  that  their  spirit,  their  application,  and  address, 
will  be  able  to  encounter  and  surmouni  every  obstacle  or  hinder- 
ance.  But  the  event  proves  it  otherwise.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  be  cautious  how  you  plunge  yourself  into  a  greater 
variety  of  business  than  you  are  capable  of  managing  as  you 
ought,  that  is,  in  consistency  with  the  care  of  your  souls,  and  the 
service  of  God,  which  certainly  ought  not  on  any  pretence  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  prudent  regard  to  your  worldly 
interest  will  require  such  a  caution ;  as  it  is  obvious  to  every  care  ■ 
ful  observer,  that  multitudes  are  undone  by  grasping  at  more  than 
they  can  conveniently  manage.  Hence  it  has  frequently  been 
seen,  th.at  while  they  have  seemed  resolved  to  be  rich,  they  have 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows,  have  ruined  their 
own  families,  and  drawn  down  many  others  into  desolation  with 
them  Whereas,  could  they  have  been  contented  with  moderate 
employments,  and  moderate  gains,  they  might  have  prospered  in 
their  business,  and  might,  by  sure  degrees,  under  a  Divine  bless- 
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ing,  have  advanced  to  great  and  honorable  increase.  But  if  there 
was  no  danger  at  all  to  be  apprehended  on  this  head ;  if  you 
were  as  certain  of  becoming  rich,  and  great,  as  you  are  of  per- 
plesing  and  fatiguing  yourself  in  the  attempt, — consider,  I  beseech 
you,  how  precarious  Uiese  enjoyments  are.  Consider  how  often 
a  plentiful  table  becomes  a  snare,  and  that  which  would  have  been 
for  a  man's  welfare  becomes  a  trap.  Forget  not  that  short  lesson, 
which  is  so  comprehensive  of  the  highest  wisdom — One  thing  is 

NEEDFUL. 


Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  our  yows, 
On  this  thy  day,  in  ihia  thy  house ; 
And  own,  as  giateful  saciiflce. 
The  songs  which  ftom  Ihe  desert  rise. 
Thine  eatlhly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love; 
But  there's  a  nobler  test  above ; 
To  that  oiu  laboring  soula  aspire 
With  atdent  pangs  of  strong  desirs. 
No  more  fatigue,  no  more  diBtress ; 
Nor  Mn  nor  hell  shall  reach  the  place; 
No  groans  to  mingle  with  the  songs 
Which  warble  iirom  immortal  tongues. 
No  rude  alarms  of  raging  fbes ; 
No  cares  to  break  the  loi^  repose ; 
No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 

O  long-expected  day,  begin ; 
Dawn  on  these  realms  of  wo  and  sin ; 
Fain  would  we  leave  Ibis  weary  raad, 
And  sleep  in  death,  to  rest  with  God. 


Return,  roy  roving  heart,  cetom. 

And  chase  these  shadowy  ibrms  no  mo 

Seek  out  some  solitude  to  mourn, 
And  thy  fcrBaken  God  implore. 

Wisdom  and  pleasure  dwell  at  home ; 

Retired  and  silent  seek  them  there : 
True  conquest  is  ourselves  t'  o'ercome. 

True  strength  to  break  the  tempter's  sn 

And  thou,  my  God,  whose  piercing  eye 
Distinct  sturveys  each  deep  recess, 

In  these  abstracted  hours  draw  nigh, 
And  with  thy  presence  fill  the  piace. 
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Thtoi^li  all  the  msizes  of  1117  heart, 

Mf  search  let  heavenl7  wisdom  guide 
And  still  its  radiant  beams  impart, 

Till  all  be  seatoli'd  and  purified. 

Then,  with  the  visits  of  thy  love, 

VouchsafB  my  inmost  son!  to  cheer ; 
Till  every  grace  shall  join  to  prove 

That  God  hath  fii'd  his  dwelEng  horo. 


ENTERING  INTO 

O  happy  day,  that  iii'd  my  choice 
On  theo,  my  Saviour  and  my  God  I 

Well  may  this  glowuig  heart  rejoice, 
And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad. 

O  happy  bond,  that  seals  my  vows 

To  Him,  who  merits  all  my  iovo  I 
Let  cheerful  anthems  fill  the  house, 


Tis  done ;  the  great  tt 

I  am  my  Lord's,  and  he  is  mine: 
He  drew  me,  and  I  fbllow'd  on, 

Charm'd  to  confess  the  voice  divine. 

Now  rest,  my  long-divided  heart, 
Pix'd  on  this  bliasfnl  centre,  rest; 

With  esliBs  who  would  grudge  to  part. 
When  call'd  on  angels'  bread  to  feastT 

lEgh  Heaven,  that  heard  the  solemn  vow. 
That  vow  reiiew'd,  shall  daily  heat : 

Till,  in  life's  latest  hour,  I  bow. 

And  bless  ill  death  a  bond  so  dear. 


JOSEPH  BUTLER.      1692—1752. 

aGFH  Bdtler 
Wan 

10  the  "  dissenting"  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  with  the  view  of  entering  the 
ministry.  It  was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  proofs  of  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  mind  to  abstruse  speculations,  in  some  acute  and  ingenious  remarks  on 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  "Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God," 
in  private  letters  addressed  to  the  anthor.  He  also  gave  much  attention  to 
the  points  of  controversy  between  the  members  of  the  "  established"  church 
and  the  "  dissenters,"  (he  result  of  which  was  that  he  went  over  to  the  former. 
After  som"  little  opposition  from  his  father,  he  was  allowed  lo  follow  his  in- 
clination, anj  iu  1714  removed  to  Oxford.  Having  "  taken  orders,"  he  was, 
in  ni8,  appmnted  preacher  at  the  Rolls'  Chapel,  which  station  he  occupied 
about  ei^lii  years,  when  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  delivered  in  that 
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chapel,  wliicli  gave  him  die  highest  reputation  hb  a  profound  and  original 

Aitor  various  preferraems  in  the  ehorcli,  in  1736  lie  pubiisheil  his  great 
work,  "The  Anal<^y  of  Kelson,  Katnral  and  Revealed,  to  die  Consdtution 
and  Course  of  Nature."  Hia  object  in  it  is  to  deaionstrata  die  connection  be- 
tween the  present  and  future  state,  and  to  show  that  there  conld  be  but  one 
author  of  both,  and  consequently  but  one  general  system  of  moral  govornment 
by  whiah  they  must  be  regulated.  In  tlie  eieoution  of  this  laslt,  bis  buccbss 
and  aiuiuph  were  complete.  He  lias  built  up  a  solid  granite  rampart,  of  such 
height  and  strength,  for  the  defence  of  revealed  leli^on,  that  all  the  missiles 
of  infidels,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  been  hurled  against  it  in  vain.  In 
1738  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  aiid  in  1750  to  that  of  Dur- 
ham, the  highest  preferment  He  held  this  but  a  short  time,  as  he  died  at 
Bath  in  June,  1752. 

The  cliaraeter  of  Buder  was  every  tiling  that  would  be  enpeoted  from  his 
writings.  Of  piety  most  fervent,  and  of  nuirals  most  pure,  he  lived  the  life, 
while  he  possessed  the  £tith  of  the  CbristiBn.  "  No  man,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  ever  more  thoioughly  possessed  the  mee&nesi  of  tmsdcmi.  Neither  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  strength,  nor  the  just  reputation  whicli  he  liad  tliereby 
attained,  nor  the  elevated  station  to  wliioli  he  liad  been  raised,  in  the  sl^htest 
degree  injured  the  natural  modesty  of  his  character,  or  the  mildness  and 
sweetness  of  his  temper."  His  libsraHty  also  was  equal  to  his  means.  His 
income  he  considered  as  belonging  to  his  stadon,  and  not  to  himself;  and  so 
thotoi^hly  was  this  feeling  of  his  understood,  that  his  relatives  never  in- 
dulged the  expectation  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  death.  He  well  under- 
stood the  true  use  of  money,  that  it  is  worthless  and  oontempdble  except  as  a 
means  of  doing  good.  It  was  bis  remark  on  his  prouiotioi)  to  Durham :  "  It 
would  ba  a  melancholy  thing  at  the  dose  of  life  to  have  no  reflections  to  en- 
tertain one's  self  with,  but  that  one  had  spent  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  in  a  Eumpluous  course  of  living,  and  enriched  one's  friends  with  the 
promotions  of  it,  instead  of  having  really  set  one's  self  to  do  good,  and  to  pro- 
mote worthy  men."  How  much  sucli  a  character  honors  religion  I  How 
much  its  opposite  disgraces  it  I 

The  (bilowii^  just  and  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  design  of  Butler's  Ana- 
logy are  taken  from  the  admirable  analysis  of  that  great  work  by  Bishop  Wil- 
son, prefixed  to  his  edition  of  iO 

«  Bishop  Buder  is  one  of  those  creative  geniuses  who  give  a  character  to 
their  times.  His  great  work,  '  The  Analogy  of  Religion,'  has  fixed  the  ad- 
miration of  all  competent  judges  ibr  nearly  a  century,  and  will  continue  to  be 
studied  so  long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  endures.  The  mind  of  a 
master  pervades  it  The  author  chose  a  theme  infinitely  important,  and  he 
has  treated  it  with  a  skill,  a  force,  a  novelty  and  latent,  which  have  left  litde 
for  others  to  do  after  him.  He  opened  the  mine  and  eihausted  it  himself. 
A  discretion  which  never  oversteps  the  line  of  prudence,  is  in  him  united 
with  a  penetration  which  nothing  can  escape.  'There  are  in  hia  writir^s  a 
vastness  of  idea,  a  reaoh  and  generalization  of  reasonii^,  a  native  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  thought,  which  command  and  fill  the  mind.  At  the  same 
time,  hia  illustrations  are  so  striking  and  fEimiliar  as  to  instruct  as  well  as  per- 
euaile.  Notliing  is  violent,  notliing  fHr-fetohed,  nothing  pushed  beyond  its  feii 
limit^  nothing  fanciful  or  weak;  a  masculine  power  of  argument  runs  through 
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of  bis  subject  He  grasps  firmly  liU  topic,  and  insensibly  commnnica 
liis  reader  ilie  calmness  and  conviolion  whioh  lie  poaseases  bimsetf.  Ho  em- 
braces with  eqiml  esse  tlie  greatesl  and  the  smallest  points  connected  Willi 
his  argument  He  oflen  throws  out  as  he  goss  along,  some  general  principle 
which  seema  to  cost  liim  no  labor,  and  yet  whioh  opens  a  whole  field  of  con- 
templation before  the  view  of  the  reader. 

"  Butler  WHS  a  philosopher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  searches  Ibr 
wisdom  wherever  he  can  discern  its  traces.  He  puts  forth  the  lieenest  saga- 
city in  his  pursuit  of  his  great  object,  and  never  turns  aaiiJe  till  he  reaches  and 
seizes  it.  Patient,  silent,  unobtrusive  investigation  was  his  forte.  Bis  powers 
of  invention  were  as  fruitful  as  his  judgment  was  sound.  Probably  no  booSi 
in  die  compass  of  theology  is  so  full  of  the  seeds  of  things,  to  use  the  eipret- 
sion  of  a  kindred  genius,'  as  the  '  Analc^y.' 

"  He  was  a  man  raised  op  for  the  age  in  whioh  he  lived,  Ttie  wits  and 
infidels  of  the  reign  of  our  Second  Charles,  had  deluged  the  laud  with  the 
most  unfair,  and  yet  plausible  wiidjigs  against  Christianity.  A  certain  fear- 
lessness OS  to  religion  seemed  to  prevail.  There  weis  a  general  decay  of  piety 
and  zeal.  Many  persona  treated  Christianity  as  if  it  were  an  agreed  point, 
amongst  all  people  of  discernment,  that  it  had  been  found  out  to  be  fictitious. 
The  method  taken  by  these  enemies  of  Christianity,  was  to  magnify  and  urge 
objections,  more  or  less  plausible,  against  particulat  doctrines  or  precepts, 
which  were  represented  bs  foiming  a  part  of  it;  and  which,  to  a  thonghllesB 
mind,  were  easily  made  to  appear  extravagant,  inoredible,  and  inationaL 
They  professed  to  admit  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Alm^hty ;  but  they 
maintBined  that  human  reason  was  sufficient  for  the  discovery  and  establish- 
ment of  this  iiindamental  truth,  as  well  as  ibr  the  development  of  those  moral 
precepts,  by  which  the  conduct  of  life  sliould  be  regulated;  and  they  boldly 
asserted,  that  so  many  objecdona  and  difiicuMes  might  be  iiiged  against  Chris- 
tianity, Eis  to  esclude  it  from  being  admitted  as  Divine,  by  any  thoughtful  and 

"These  assertions  Botler  undertook  to  reliile.  He  was  a  man  formed  for 
such  a  ta^t.  He  knew  thoroughly  what  he  was  about  He  had  a  mind  to 
weigh  objections,  and  to  trace,  detect,  and  silence  cavils.  Accordingly,  he 
came  forward  in  all  die  self  possession,  and  dignity,  and  meekness  of  truth, 
to  meet  the  infidel  on  his  own  ground.  He  lakes  the  admission  of  the  unbe- 
liever, that  God  is  the  Creator  and  Kulet  of  the  natural  world,  as  a  principle 
conceded.  From  this  point  he  acts  forward,  and  pursues  a  course  of  aigu- 
ment  bo  cautious,  so  soUd,  so  forcible ;  and  yet  so  diver^iied,  so  original,  so 
convincing;  as  to  carry  along  with  him,  almost  insensibly,  those  who  have 
oncB  put  themselves  under  his  guidance.  His  insight  into  the  constitutiDa 
and  course  of  nature  is  almost  intuitive;  and  the  application  of  Ills  kno^vledge 
is  so  Burpriaii^ly  akilfiil  and  forcible,  as  to  silence  or  to  satisfy  every  fair  an- 
tagonist. He  traces  out  every  olgection  with  a  deliberation  which  nothing 
can  disturb;  and  shows  the  fallacies  from  whence  they  spring,  widi  a  preci- 
sion and  acuteness  which  overwhelm  and  charm  the  reader. 

"  Accordingly,  smdonts  of  all  descriptions  liave  long  united  in  the  praise  of 
Biitler  He  is  aroDngst  the  few  classic  authors  of  the  first  tank  in  modem 
literature      Hetaises  his  place  with  Bacon,  and  Pascal,  and  Newton,  those 
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miglity  geniuSBS  wlio  opened  new  souroeB  of  information  on  tlia  roost  import- 
But  sutgecta,  and  conunaiided  die  love  aiid  gratitude  of  mankind.  If  his 
powers  wei'e  not  fullj-  equal  to  iliose  of  tliese  most  extraordinary  men,  tiejr 
were  oiJy  second  lo  tliem.  He  was,  in  bis  own  line,  nearly  what  they  were 
in  tlie  inventions  of  aoienoe,  and  the  adaptation  of  malhematios  to  philoeophy 
founded  on  experiment.  He  was,  of  like  i>owera  of  mind,  of  similar  calm  and 
penetrating  sagacity,  of  the  same  patience  and  persevBranoe  in  pursuit,  of 
kindred  aooteness  and  precision  in  atgnment,  of  like  force  and  power  in  hia 
eoneluMons.  His  objects  were  as  great,  hia  mind  as  simple,  his  perception  of 
trath  as  disrinct,  his  comprehension  of  intelleet  nearly  as  vast,  hia  aim  as  ele- 


CHMSTIANtTY    A    SCHEME    IMPERFECTLY    COMPREHENDED, 

Christianity  is  a  scheme  quite  beyond  our  comprehension.  The 
moral  government  of  God  is  exercised,  by  gradually  coQdnctiag 
things  so  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  that  every  one,  at  length 
and  upon  the  whole,  shall  receive  according  to  his  deserts ;  and 
neither  fraud  nor  violence,  but  truth  and  right,  shall  finally  pre- 
vail. Christianity  ia  a  particular  scheme  under  this  general  pian 
of  Providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  conducive  to  its  completion,  with 
regard  tc|  mankind :  consisting  itself  also  of  various  parts,  and  a 
mysterious  economy,  which  has  been  carrying  on  from  the  time 
the  world  came  iuto  its  present  wretched  slate,  and  is  stiU  carry- 
ing on,  for  its  recovery,  by  a  divine  person,  the  Messiah ;  "  who 
is  to  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  CJod  that  are  scattered 
abroad,"  and  establish  "an  everlasting  kingdom,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness."  And  in  order  to  it,  after  various  manifestations 
ofthings  relating  to  this  great  and  general  scheme  of  Providence, 
through  a  succession  of  many  ages  ;  after  various  dispensations, 
looking  forward  and  preparatory  to  this  final  salvation,  "In  the 
fulness  of  time,"  when  Infinite  Wisdom  thought  fit,  he,  "  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  wherefore 
Giod  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
ia  above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,"  Parts  likewiso 
of  this  economy  are,  the  miraculous  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  his  ordinary  assistances  given  to  good  men ;  the  invisible 
government  which  Christ  at  present  exercises  over  his  church: 
that  which  he  himself  refers  to  in  these  words,  "  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions — I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ;"  and 
his  future  return  to  "judge  the  world  in  righteousness,"  and  corn- 
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pletely  re-estatlisli  ihe  kingdom  of  God.  "  Far  the  Father  judgelli 
no  man,  but  hath  ccmmitted  all  judgment  unto  the  Son ;  that  al] 
men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father."  "All 
power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  "And  he 
must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  Then 
Cometh  Ihe  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
GUid,  even  the  Father;  when  he  shaU  have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
all  authority  and  power.  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  maybe  all  in  all."  Now  little, 
surely,  need  be  said  to  show,  that  this  system,  or  scheme  of 
things,  is  but  imperfectly  compreheaded  by  us.  The  Scripture 
expressly  asserts  it  to  be  so.  And  indeed  one  cannot  read  a  pas- 
sage relating  to  this  "great  mystery  of  godliness,"  but  what  im- 
mediately runs  up  into  something  which  shows  us  our  ignorance 
in  it ;  as  every  thing  in  nature  shows  us  our  ignorance  in  the  con- 
stitution of  nature.  And  whoever  will  seriously  consider  that 
part  of  the  Christian  scheme  which  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  will 
find  so  much  more  unrevealed,  as  will  convince  him,  that,  to  all 
the  purposes  of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it  as 
of  the  constitution  of  nature.  Our  ignorance,  therefore,  is  as 
much  an  answer  to  our  objections  against  the  perfection  of  one,  as 
against  the  perfection  of  th.e  other. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  much  as 
in  the  natural  scheme  of  things,  means  are  made  use  of  to  accom- 
plish ends.  And  the  observation  of  this  furnishes  us  with  the 
same  answer  to  objections  against  the  perfection  of  Christianity, 
as  to  objections  of  the  like  kind  against  the  constitution  of  nature. 
It  shows  the  credibility,  that  the  things  objected  against,  how 
"foolish"  soever  they  appear  to  men,  may  be  the  very  best  means 
of  accomplishing  the  very  best  ends.  And  their  appearing  "  fool- 
ishness" is  no  presumption  against  this,  in  a  scheme  so  greatly 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  credibility,  that  the  Christian  dispensation  may  have  been, 
all  along,  carried  on  by  general  Jaws,  no  less  than  the  course  of 
nature,  may  require  to  be  more  distinctly  made  out.  Consider, 
then,  upon  what  ground  it  is  we  say,  that  the  whole  common 
course  of  nature  is  carried  on  according  to  general  foreordained 
laws.  We  know,  indeed,  several  of  the  general  laws  of  matter ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  natural  behavior  of  living  agents  is  reduci- 
ble to  general  laws.  But  we  know,  in  a  manner,  nothing,  by 
what  laws  storms  and  tempests,  earthqualces,  famine,  pestilence, 
become  the  instruments  of  destruction  to  mankind.  And  the  laws, 
by  which  persons  bom  into  the  world  at  such  a  time  and  place, 
are  of  such  capacities,  geniusi's,  tempers;  the  laws,  by  which 
thoug-hi(5  cume  into  our  ramd,  m  a  multitude  of  cases;  and  by 
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wKich  iniiumtrable  things  happen,  of  the  greatest  infiiicnce  upon 
the  aifeirs  and  state  of  the  world — these  laws  are  so  wholly  un- 
known to  us,  that  we  call  the  events,  which  come  to  pass  by  them, 
accidental ;  though  all  reasonable  men  know  certainly  that  there 
cannot,  in  reality,  be  any  such  thing  as  chance ;  and  conclude 
that  the  things  which  have  this  appearance  are  the  result  of  gene- 
ral laws,  and  may  be  reduced  into  them.  It  is  then  but  aa  ex- 
ceeding little  way,  aad  in  but  a  very  few  respects,  that  we  can 
trace  up  the  natural  course  of  things  before  us  to  general  laws. 
And  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it  to 
be  capable  of  being  reduced  into  them;  only  from  our  seeing  that 
part  is  so.  It  is  from  our  finding  that,  the  course  of  nature,  in 
some  respects  and  so  far,  goes  on  by  general  laws,  that  we  con- 
clude this  of  the  rest.  And  if  that  be  a  just  ground  for  such  a 
conclusion,  it  is  a  Just  ground  also,  if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  appre- 
hend, to  render  it  supposable  and  credible,  which  is  suiBcient  for 
answering  objections,  that  God's  miraculous  interpositions  may 
have  been,  all  along,  in  like  manner,  by  general  laws  of  wisdom. 
Thus,  that  miraculous  powers  should  be  exerted  at  such  times, 
upon  such  occasions,  in  such  degrees  and  manners,  and  with 
regard  to  such  persons,  rather  than  others ;  tliat  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  being  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  natural  course  so  far,  should, 
just  at  such  a  point,  have  a  new  direction  given  them  by  miracu- 
lous interpositions  ;  that  these  interpositions  should  be  exactly  in 
such  degrees  and  respects  only  ;  all  this  may  have  been  by  gene- 
ral laws.  These  laws  are  unknown,  indeed,  to  us ;  but  no  more 
unknown  than  the  laws  from  whence  it  is  that  some  die  as  soon 
as  they  are  born,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  age ;  that  one 
man  is  so  superior  to  another  in  understanding ;  with  innumera- 
ble more  things,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  we  cannot  reduce 
to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all,  though  it  is  taken  for  granted  they  are 
as  much  reducible  to  general  ones  as  gravitation.  Now,  if  the 
revealed  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, be  by  general  laws,  as  well  as  God's  ordinary  government 
in  the  course  of  nature,  made  known  by  reason  and  experience  ; 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  every  exigence,  as  it  arises, 
should  be  provided  for  by  these  general  laws  or  miraculous  inter- 
positions, than  that  every  exigence  in  nature  should,  by  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  nature:  yet  there  might  be  wise  and  good  reasons, 
that  miraculous  interposition  should  be  by  general  laws,  and  that 
these  laws  should  not  be  broken  in  upon,  or  deviated  from,  by 
other  miracles. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies  and  irregu- 
larities in  nature  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme  but  in  part  mauij 
known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular  kind  in  oliier  respects. 
Now  we  see  no  more  reason  why  the  frame  and  course  of  natmo 
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should  he  siich  a  scheme,  than  why  Christianity  should.  And 
that  the  former  is  such  a  scheme,  renders  it  credihie  thai  the  lat- 
ter, upon  supposition  of  its  truth,  may  be  so  too.  And  as  it  ia 
manifest  that  Christianity  is  a  scheme  revealed  hut  in  part,  and  a 
scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish  ends,  like 
to  that  of  nature  ;  so  the  credibihty,  that  it  may  have  all  along 
been  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  tlie  course  of  nature, 
has  been  distinctly  proved.  And  from  all  this  it  is  beforehand 
credible  that  there  might,  I  think  probable  that  there  would,  be 
the  like  appearances  of  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  Chris- 
tianity as  in  nature;  i.  e.,  that  Christianity  would  be  liable  to  the 
like  objections  as  the  frame  of  nature.  And  these  objections  are 
answered  by  these  observations  concerning  Christianity;  as  the 
like  objections  against  the  frame  of  nature  are  answered  by  the 
hke  observations  concerning  the  frame  of  nature. 


GEOKGE  BERKELEY.     1684—1753. 

Geoibb  Behceiei,  ihe  celebrated  Bishop  of  Cloyna,  in  Irelaiid,  was  the 
son  of  William  Beikeley,  of  the  counry  of  KilUenriy,  and  was  horn  on  Ihe  ISlh 
of  Match,  1684,  and  received  liis  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  tc 
wliich  he  was  ndmilted  as  a  fellow  in  1707.  In  1709  lie  published  bis 
"Theory  of  Vision,"  in  which  he  shows  thai  the  connection  between  the 
Bight  and  the  loach  is  Ihe  effect  of  habit,  and  that  a  person  born  blind,  and 
suddenly  made  to  sea,  would  at  first  be  unable  lo  tell  how  the  objects  of  sighl 
would  affect  the  sense  of  touch.  The  year  following  he  published  that  work 
by  which  his  name  is  most  tnown,  "  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge ;" 
in  which  he  attempts  lo  disphote  the  eiistehci  oe  m*ttbb,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  all  material  objects  are  not  exteshai  to,  but  eiibt  in  the  mind, 
and  are,  in  sliort,  merely  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the  immediate  power 
and  influence  of  the  Deity.  It  should  not,  however,  bo  supposed  dial  he  was 
BO  sfceptioal  as  lo  reject  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  or  lo  deny  the  reality  of 
his  sensalions.  He  disputed  not  the  ejects  but  the  causw  of  our  sensations,  and 
was,  therelbre,  induced  to  inquire,  wlielher  theso  causes  took  their  birth  ftom 
matter  external  to  ourselves,  or  proceeded  merely  ftom  impressions  on  lbs 
mind,  through  tlie  immediate  immaterial  agency  of  the  Deity. 

The  talent,  the  elegance,  and  the  metaphysical  ajiuleness  of  Berkeley's  pro- 
ductions, very  strongly  attracted  tlie  atlontioQ  of  tlje  public,  and  on  visitinf! 
London,  in  1713,  ha  very  rapidly  acquired,  and  very  unifbrnily  retained  nu 
merous  and  valuable  friends.  Amoi^  these,  were  Sir  Richard  Steele  and 
Dr.  Swifl,  the  former  of  wliom  engaged  him  to  write  some  papers  for  the 
'■  Guardian,"  just  then  commenced ;  while  the  latter  introduced  him  to  his 
relation,  Lord  Berkeley,  who,  when  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy,  in  No- 
vember of  that  year,  selected  Berkeley  to  accompany  him  as  his  chaplain  and 
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glier.  He  spent  four  years  on  the  continent,  aiA  on  his  tetnm  in  1721,  finding 
in  what  general  distress  the  nation  was  involved  in  consaqoenoe  of  the  failaro 
of  the  South  Sea  scheme,'  he  employed  his  talents  in  endeavoring  to  aUeviate 
tliB  ptiWio  mistbrtane,  and  published  "An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Rain 
of  Great  Btitjun."  The  same  year  he  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  I>u!;e 
of  Grafton,  (lien  lord  lieutenant,  to  whom,  alwut  two  years  aftei',  he  was  in- 
debted ibr  a  valuable  promotion  in  the  church,  the  deanery  of  Deny.  He  had 
long,  however,  had  a  very  banevoient  object  in  view,  that  of  promoting  edn- 
oation  in  the  island  of  Bermuda ;  and  now,  determined  to  cany  it  into  effect, 
he  offered  to  resign  his  pcefecment,  and  to  devote  his  life  to  this  plan,  on  an 
income  of  i£100  per  year.  He  prevailed  on  three  junior  ffellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  accompany  him,  and  after  great  exerdons  he  got  a  chartet 
granted  for  the  erection  of  a  college,  to  be  oaUed  «  St  Paul's  College,"  in  Ber- 
muda, and  a  promise  of  £20,000  from  the  minister,  Sir  Robert  Wajpole. 
Every  thing  now  promising  success  to  his  fevorite  object,  in  the  fulness  of  liis 
lieart,  and  in  the  prospecl  of  the  good  that  was  to  be  accomplished  in  llie 
WBBtem  world,  he  pouted  forth  the  following  beautiful  eifusion,  the  lost  vorsB 
of  which  is  "famihat  as  household  words:" 

The  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  dime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme. 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  lime 

Producing  subjects  worthy  lame ; 

In  happy  climes,  where,  Irom  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue ; 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  ianoied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  chmes,  tlie  seat  of  innocence, 

"Where  natrae  guides,  and  virtue  rules; 
Wliere  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools; 
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nspidag  epic  rage, 
ind  noblest  hcaris. 
Not  suoli  as  Euiopo  breeds  in  bet  decaj', 

Sach  aa  she  bred  when  fieab  Eind  young, 
Whan  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  olay, 

By  future  poets  shall  bs  sung. 
Westward  the  course  of  empire  tates  its  way : 
The  ibur  fltst  acts  already  past, 


I.i  September,  1738,  he  Bailed  from  England  fox  Rhode  Island,  as  the  most 
lUvorablB  point  from  which  to  aaa  for  tlie  Bermudas.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Newport,  where  for  neatly  two  years  he  devoted  hitnself  indefatiga- 
bly  to  his  pastoral  labors.'  The  government,  however,  disappointed  him; 
the  nwney  promised  was  never  paid ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
project  and  return  home.  In  1733,  he  published  his  "  Alcipbion,"  or  "  Minute 
Philosophei:,"  a  series  of  dialogues  on  tlie  model  of  Plato,  between  two  atheists 
Bud  two  Cbristians ;  and  in  1734  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Cloyne,  the  duties  of  which  he  diBCharged  with  great  zeal  and  feilbfulnesa  to 
the  end  of  life,  \he  most  teraptinE  offers  of  mote  lucrative  situations  having  no 
influence  at  all  upon  him. 

His  sedentary  life  at  Cloyne  having  broi^ht  disease  upon  him,  and  having 
teeeived  much  relief  in  the  use  of  tar-water,  he  published,  in  1744,  his  "  Sirjs, 
a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Eeileotions  and  Inquiries  concemii^  the  Virtues  of 
Tar-water,"  a  work  singularly  cuiioua  for  the  multrftirioas  erudition  that  it 
embraces,  and  for  the  art  with  which  the  author  haa  contrived  to  introditoe 
into  it  the  most  profound  pbilosophicEil  and  religious  speculations.  His  laai 
work  was  "Furdiec  Thoughts  on  Tap-water,"  published  in  1753.  Desirous 
to  remove  to  Ojtford  to  educate  his  son,  he  off^ed  to  resign  his  bishopric,  wotlh 
^1400  a  year,  so  averse  was  be  to  the  idea  of  non-reaidence.  But  the  king 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  ptox>osition,  and  said  that  Berkeley  should  "  die  a 
bishop  in  spite  of  himself,"  but  that  he  might  choose  his  place  of  residence. 
Accordingly,  after  directing  tliat  £300  a  year  should  be  distributed  to  die  poor 
of  his  diocBsB,  he  removed  to  Oxford  m  July,  1752.  He  enjoyed  his  retire- 
ment but  Ibc  a  short  time,  for  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14,  1753,  while 
Mrs.  Berkeley  was  reading  to  him  the  l&tli  chapter  of  the  First  Corinthians, 
he  expired.  On  this  sublime  chapter  he  was  commenting  with  bis  usual 
energy  and  ability,  when  be  was  in  an  instant  deprived  of  existence  by  a 
paralytic  afieodon  of  the  heart. 

It  may  be  said  of  Berkeley,  without  exaggeration,  that,  in  point  of  virtue 
and  benevolence,  no  one  of  the  sons  of  men  has  exceeded  him.  Whetlier  we 
consider  his  public  or  his  private  life,  we  pause  in  admiration  of  efibrta  un- 
commonly Bsalted,  disinterested,  and  pure.  He  was  alike  an  ohject  of  en- 
tbusiaalic  love  and  Eidmiration  to  extensive  societies,  and  to  familiar;  tViends; 
and  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life  his  manners  were  unifbrmly  mild,  sweet, 
End  ef^iaging,  and  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  calculated  to  ensure  tbs  most 
tlurabli)  and  afteotionate  attachment.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  energy  and  im- 
pressive beauty  of  his  chatactor,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  many  hours  in 
ilia  company  without  acknowledging  its  fascination  and  superiority.   In  short. 
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after  tUe  moal  ligoroiia  aurvy  of  the  motives  and  aclions  of  tho  Bisliop  of 
Cioyna,  we  are  tempted  to  assign,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  with  no 
suspicion  of  hyperbolical  praise, 


Industry  is  clie  natural  sure  way  to  wealth. ;  this  is  so  true,  that 
it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  people  should  want  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  or  an  idle,  enjoy  them  under  any  form 
of  government.  Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public  as  it  pro- 
moteth.  industry;  and  credit,  having  the  same  effect,  is  of  the  same 
value  with  money ;  but  money  or  credit  circulating  through  a 
nation  from  hand  to  hand  without  producing  lahor  and  industry 
in  the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such  plausible 
schemes  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less  skilful  into  their  own 
and  the  public  ruin.  But  surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and 
honesty,  but  must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prose- 
cuting the  old  honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
to  a  public  gMning-tabie,  and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  mediods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring  richea 
without  industry  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  be  of  either  in  that 
state ;  this  is  as  evident  as  (he  ruin  that  attends  it.  Besides, 
when  money  is  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortui- 
tous manner,  that  some  men  shall  from  nothing  in  an  instant  ac- 
quire vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert ;  while  others  are  as 
suddenly  stript  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and  left  on  the  parish  by  their 
own  avarice  and  credulity,  what  can  be  hoped  for,  on  the  oae 
hand,  but  abandoned  luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other,  but 
extreme  madness  and  despair  ? 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary methods,  as  they  operate  violently  on  the  passions  of  men, 
and  encourage  them  to  despise  the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are 
to  be  made  by  an  honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  public, 
and  even  the  winners  themselves  wiU  at  length  be  involved  in 
the  public  ruin. 

Frugality  of  manne  s  stheno  rjshmen  and  strength  of  bodies 
politic.  It  is  that  by  wh  ch  1  ey  g  o  v  a  d  s  bsist,  until  they  are 
corrupted  by  luxury  —  he  a  al  ca  se  of  heir  decay  and  ruin. 
Of  this  we  have  ex  npl  s  n  he  Pe  -s  s  Laced semonians,  and 
Romans:  not  to  men  a  n  nj  la  e  g  e  monts  which  have 
sprung  up,  continued  a  nl  le  ad  he  penshed  by  the  same 
natural  causes.     Bu    hese     e,      s     n,    f    o  use  to  us;  and,  iu 
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epite  of  them,  we  are  in.  a  fair  way  of  becoming  ourselves  Emother 
useless  example  to  future  ages. 

Simplicity  of  manners  may  be  more  easily  preserved  in  a  re- 
public than  a  monarciiy ;  but  if  once  lost,  may  be  sooner  recovered 
in  a  monarchy,  the  example  of  a  couvt  being  of  great  eiEcacy, 
either  lo  reform  or  to  corrupt  a  people;  that  alone  were  sufficient 
to  discountenance  the  wearing  of  gold  or  silver,  either  m  clothes 
or  equipage,  and  if  the  same  were  prohibited  by  law,  the  saving 
so  much  bulliou  would  be  the  smallest  benefit  of  such  an  institu- 
tion ;  there  being  nothing  more  apt  to  debase  the  virtue  and  good 
sense  of  our  gentry  of  both  sexes  than  the  trifling  vanity  of  appa- 
rel, which  we  have  learned  from  France,  and  which  hath  Lad 
such  visible  ill  consequences  on  the  genius  of  that  people.  Wiser 
nations  have  made  it  their  care  to  shut  out  this  folly  by  severe 
laws  and  penalties,  and  its  spreading  among  us  can  forebode  no 
good,  if  toere  be  any  truth  in  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  direct  way  to  ruin  a  man  is  to  dress  him  up  in 
fine  clothes.'- 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  luxury  of  dress  giveth  a  light  behavior 
to  our  women,  which  may  pass  for  a  small  offence,  because  it  is 
a  common  one,  but  is  in  truth  the  source  of  great  corruptions. 
For  this  very  offence  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced  a  severe  judg- 
ment against  the  ladies  of  his  tirae.»  The  scab,  the  stench,  and 
the  buniing  are  terrible  pestilential  symptoms,  and  our  ladies 
would  do  well  to  consider,  they  may  chance  to  resemble  those  of 
Zion,  in  their  punishnaent  as  well  as  their  offence. 

But  we  are  doomed  to  be  undone.  Neither  the  plain  reason  of 
the  thing,  nor  the  experience  of  past  ages,  nor  the  examples  we 
have  before  our  eyes,  can  restrain  us  from  imitating,  not  to  say 
surpassing,  the  most  corrupt  and  ruined  people  in  those  very 
points  of  HiKory  that  ruined  them.  Our  gaming,  our  operas,  our 
masquerades,  are,  in  spite  of  our  debts  and  poverty,  become  the 
wonder  of  our  neighbors.  If  there  be  any  man  so  void  of  all 
thought  and  common  sense,  as  not  to  see  where  this  must  end, 
let  him  but  compare  what  Venice  was  at  the  league  of  Cambray, 
with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  he  will  be  convinced  how  truly 
those  fashionable  pastimes  are  calculated  to  depress  and  ruin  a 
nation. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  what  influence  public  diversions  have 
on  the  spirit  and  manners  of  a  people.  The  Greeks  wisely  saw 
this,  and  made  a  very  serious  affair  of  their  public  sports.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  will,  perhaps,  seem  worthy  the  care  of  our 
legislature  to  regulate  the  public  diversions,  by  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  those  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals. 
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as  ivell  as  hy  a  reformation  of  the  drama ;  which,  when  rightly 
managed,  is  such  a  noble  entertainment,  and  gave  those  fine  les' 
sons  of  morality  and  good  sense  to  the  Atheaiana  of  old,  and  to 
oiir  British  gentry  aliove  a  century  ago ;  TduI  for  these  last  ninety 
years,  hath  entertained  ns,  for  the  most  part,  with  such  wretched 
things  as  spoil,  instead  of  improving  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
audience.  Those  who  are  attentive  to  such  propositions  only  as 
may  fill  their  pockets,  will  probably  slight  these  things  as  trifles 
below  the  caie  of  the  legislature.  But  I  am  sure,  all  honest,  think- 
ing  men  must  lament  to  see  their  country  mn  headlong  into  all 
those  luxurious  follies,  which,  it  is  evident,  have  been  fatal  to 
other  nations,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  fatal  to  ns  also,  if  a 
timely  stop  be  not  put  to  them. 


ELIZABETH  TOLLET.     1094—1704. 


EtiZABKTB  ToiiET  wa3  Uis  daiiglitet  of  George  Tolletl,  Esq., 
of  Iha  navy,  in  the  reigns  of  King  Wjliiam  and  Queen  Anne.  Ir 
face  to  a  volume  of  her  poems  printed  in  1755,  she  is  mentioned 
of  great  virtue  and  excellant  education.  "  Her  poetry  does  no 
inediooiity,  and  ilie  allows  most  of  tho  spliit  and  suftnoss  of  he 
Winter  Song."  ■ 

ON    A    death' 8-HEAB. 

On  this  resemblance,  where  we  find 

A  portrait  drawn  fi-om  all  mankind, 

Fond  lover !  gHze  a  while,  to  see 

What  BeBUt)''8  idol  charms  shall  be. 

Where  are  the  balls  that  once  could  darl 

Quick  lightning  throt^h  the  wounded  heart? 

The  skin,  whose  tint  could  once  unite 

The  glowing  red  and  polish'd  whiles 

The  lip  in  brighter  ruby  dreat? 

Tlie  cheek  with  dimpled  smiles  imprest  1 

The  rising  &ont,  where  beauty  sate 

Throned  in  her  residsncB  of  state; 

Which,  half  disclosed  and  half-conoeai'd. 

The  hair  in  flowing  ringlets  veil'd  t 

'Tis  vanish'd  all  ]  remains  alono 

This  eyeless  scalp  of  naked  bone : 

The  vacant  orbits  sunk  within : 

The  jaw  that  offers  at  a  grin. 

Is  this  die  object  then  that  claims 

The  tribute  of  our  youthful  flames? 

Mus  t  amorous  hopes  and  fancied  bliss, 

Too  dear  delusions  I  end  in  this? 

1  Sonthej'a  SpAjtin&D^  II.  1^. 
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How  h^h  Sues  Melancholy  swell ! 
Which  sighs  can  more  ihan  languag 
Till  Love  can  only  grieve  or  fear. 
Reflect  a  wliilc,  then  drop  a  teat 
For  all  that's  beautifiil  or  deai-. 


Asli  me  no  more,  my  truth  to  prove, 
What  I  would  Buffer  for  iny  love 
Wilh  thee  I  would  in  exile  go, 
To  yegions  of  eternal  snow  : 
O'er  floods  by  soKd  ice  confined ; 
Through  forest  bare  with  Nonliem  wind ; 
While  all  around  my  eyes  I  oast, 
Where  all  is  wild,  and  all  is  waste. 
If  there  the  timorous  stag  you  chase, 
Or  rouse  to  figlit  a  jiercer  race, 
Undaunted  I  thy  arms  would  bear, 
And  give  thy  hand  the  hunter's  apear. 
When  the  low  sun  withdraws  Ws  light. 
And  menaces  a  half  year's  night, 
The  oonsoiot^s  moon,  and  stars  above, 
Shall  guide  me  widi  my  wandering  lova. 
Beneath  the  motmtain's  hollow  brow, 
Or  in  its  rocky  oeila  below, 
Thy  rntal  feast  I  would  provide ; 
Nor  envy  palaces  their  pride ; 
The  softest  moss  should  dress  thy  bed. 
With  savage  spoils  abotit  thee  spread : 
While  iaitb&l  Love  the  watch  should  keep, 
To  banish  danger  from  thy  sleep. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS.     1730— 17£ 


WiLLiAjr  CoLiiMS,  one  of  tlie  very  finest  of  Englisli  lyric  poets,  was  bom 
at  Chichestar,  in  the  year  1730,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1744  he 
repaired  to  London  as  a  literary  advenwrer.  He  won  the  oordial  regard  of 
Johnson,  then  a  needy  laborer  in  the  same  vocation,  who,  in  his  "lAves  of 
the  Poets,"  has  spoken  of  him  with  tenderneSB.  He  tells  us  that  "  his  appear- 
ance was  decent  and  manly,  his  knowledge  considerable,  his  views  eslen- 
sive,  his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerfuL  He  designed 
many  works,  but  his  great  &ult  was  irresolution ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  im- 
mediate necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  stiifered  him  to  piasue  no  sctded 
purpose." 

His  odes  were  published  on  his  own  account  in  1746;  but  being  disap 
pointed  at  the  slowness  of  the  sale,  he  ia  said  to  have  burnt  tlie  copies  that 
EBuiajned  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  shortly  rslievod  irom  his  enibariass- 
ments,  by  a  legacy  from  an  uncle  of  £3000 ;  but  worse  evils  than  poverty  soon 
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ovcrnlouded  the  rest  of  his  lifo:  he  Bunk  gradually  into  a  sott  of  melancholy, 
and  died  in  1756,  in  a  slate  of  helpless  insanity.' 

"The  works  of  Coliias,"  says  Campbell,  "will  abide  conipariBon  ivilh 
whatever  Millon  wrote  under  the  age  of  thirty.  If  they  have  rather  less  em- 
berant  wealth  of  genius,  they  have  more  exquisite  touches  of  pathos.  Like 
Milton,  he  leads  ua  into  the  haunted  ground  of  imagination:  hke  him,  he  has 
the  rich  economy  of  expression  haloed  with  thought,  which  by  single  or  few 
words  often  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  imagination.  A  cloud  of  obsourity 
sometimes  testa  on  his  highest  conceptions,  arising  from  the  fineness  of  his 
aasooiatioiia,  and  the  darii^  sweep  of  his  allusions ;  but  the  shadow  is  tran- 
sitoty,  and  interferes  very  little  with  the  light  of  his  imagery  or  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings.  His  genius  loved  to  breathe  rather  in  the  pteternatuial  and 
ideal  alenient  of  poetry,  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  imitation,  which  lies  closest 
to  real  life.  He  canied  senabiUty  and  tenderness  into  the  highest  regions  of 
hIi  jtraoted  thought  i  his  enUitiaiasm  spreads  a  glow  even  amongst '  the  shadowy 
Tribes  of  mind  j'  and  Ms  allegory  is  as  sensible  to  the  heart  as  it  is  visible  to 

ODE   TO   FBAK." 

Thou,  to  whom  the  world  unknown. 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes,  is  shown , 
Who  seest  appali'd  the  unreal  scene, 
Wliile  Fancy  litis  the  veil  between; 

Ah,  Fear  1  ah,  aantic  i'ear  I 

I  see— I  see  ihee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy-'iaggard  eye! 
IJke  thee  1  start,  like  thee  disorder'd  fly. 
For.  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear ! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  iix'd  behold? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  tbvm, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm. 


liUiaa  ot  potitj.y,  Qjid  nba  eccitcti  the  most  ^tenee 
0  the  regions  or  iiiiagiiiHUon,njiiiiwcDpieAtnebigri. 


nddr«s3ed  ona  ot  the  prinetpal  povrera  ot  tite  dranm,  pnd  to  loi' 
given  to  Che  BePlua  of  Sbalispeare.    In  the  condlructtou  of  Ui 
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Or  throws  tim  on  the  ridgy  stoep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  roolt  to  sleep : 
And  with  him  Ihonsand  phantoms  joid'd. 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accursed  the  mind; 
And  tliose,  the  fiends,  who  near  allied, 
O'er  nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside } 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air, 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  e!:posed  and  bare : 
On  whom  thai  ravening  brood  of  late, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  sea, 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  lilie  thee  ? 


In  CirlieBt  Groooe,  to  thee,  widi  partial  choice, 
The  gcief-fnl  Muse  addreat  her  infant  tongue : 

The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice. 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 

Tel  he,  the  Bard  '  who  firal  invoUetl  thy  name, 
"   Disdain'd  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 
Fm  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame. 
But  reaoh'd  from  Virtue's  hand  tlie  patriot's  steeL 

But  who  is  he,^  whom  later  garlands  grace. 
Who  left  awliile  o'er  Hybla's"  dews  to  rove, 

W  ith  trembling  eyea  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace, 
Where  thou  and  furies  shared  tire  baleful  grove} 

Wrapt  in  thy  clondy  veil,  th'  incesttious  Queen* 
Sigh'd  the  sad  call  lier  son  and  husband  heard. 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene, 

And  he,  the  wretch  of  Thebes,  no  more  appear'd 

O  Fear,  I  know  ihce  by  my  throbbing  heart, 

Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  mournful  line, 

Though  gentle  Pily  claim  her  mingled  part, 
Yet  all  die  tliundei's  of  the  scene  are  tliine. 


Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last? 
Say,  wilt  ihou  shroud  in  haunted  cell, 
Wiiere  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell? 
Or  in  some  hollow'd  seat, 
'Gainst  which  the  hig  waves  beat, 


ed  ttmt  moat  flnbEime  wd  pathetic  Ifoffeily,  Uh 
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Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries  in  tempests  broiiglit! 

DEirk  power,  with  stiuddBiing  meok  Eubinitted  thought, 

Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old, 

Whioli  thy  awakening  bards  have  told 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view. 

Hold  each  atrango  tale  devoutly  true  j 

Ne'er  be  I  ibuod,  by  thee  o'erawed. 

In  that  thEic&-hallow'd  eve'  abroad. 

When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  believe, 

Their  pebbled  beds  pennilted  leave, 

And  gobtins  hautit  from  fire,  or  fen, 

Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men ! 

O  thou,  whose  spirit  most  pOBsest 
Tlie  sacred  seal  of  Shalispeare's  bteaat  I 
By  all  diat  from  thy  prophet  broke. 
In  Ihy  divine  emotions  spoke  I 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teaeb  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel: 
His  cypress  wreath  aiy  meed  decree. 
And  I,  0  Fear,  will  dwell  withtheel 


If  aught  of  oaton  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear. 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  tiow  the  briglit-haii''d  si 


Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bi 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  win: 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  lie  rises,  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim,  borne  in  heedless  hum: 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  soiten'd  strain, 


iK»ri=rr«dloKt 

fritasugMmitoi 

iiw  entire  inrtanc 
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Whose  numbers,  stealii^  through  thy  darkening  vale 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  slillpesa  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  1 

For  when  thy  folding-star,  ariaing,  ahows 
His  paiy  eirdel,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  ftagrant  houra,  and  elvBa 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  het  brows  with  s< 
And  ahods  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  siill. 

The  pensive  pleasm^s  sweet 

Prepare  thy  sliadowy  car ; 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  healliy  scene, 
Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  della. 

Whose  walls  mora  awful  nod 

By  thy  tel^oua  gleams. 


Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover 'd  apires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marlis  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  woi 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekeat  Eve ! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

BMiealh  thy  lingering  light; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leave!. 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affiights  thy  shrinlting  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Fiiendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  inlluenee  own, 

And  iove  thy  Ikvorite  name ! 


When  Muaic,  heavenly  maid,  wi 
Wliile  yet  in  eaiiy  Greece  she  sunj 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magio  cell. 
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Emlting,  trembling,  taglng,  faintii^, 
Poasesl  beyond  the  Muse's  painting; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Discurb'd,  delighted,  raised,  refined. 
Till  once,  'tia  said,  when  all  wece  firei!, 
Fill'd  with  liiry,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  suppoctii^  myitlea  round 
They  enatch'd  her  instcuments  of  sound ; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour. 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chorda  bewilder'd  laid, 

And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Angar  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire, 
In  l^htnings  own'd  his  secret  stings, 

In  one  tude  clash  be  struck  the  lyre. 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  die  strings. 

With  woful  measures  wan  Despair — 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled, 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
Twas  sad  by  fila,  by  Etarla  'twas  wild. 

Bnt  thou,  O  Hope  with  eyes  so  feir, 

What  was  thy  delighted  mBasfire  1 
Still  it  wbisper'd  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail  I 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 

And  from  the  i-oeks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  eall'd  on  Echo  still  tluough  all  the  song; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close. 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  nnd  waved  her  golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  ^e  sung — but,  with  a  fiown. 

Revenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  liis  blood-atain'd  swoi-d  in  thunder  down, 
And  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe. 
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The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometiroea,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Kly  at  his  side 

Her  EOul-Babduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  bia  wild  imalter'd  mien, 
While  each  sttain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  from  hi 

Thy  ntimbers,  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fis'd. 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressftil  state, 
Of  differing  themes  die  veering  Eong  was  mii'd, 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  caJl'd  on  Hatr 

Widi  eyea  up-raised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired, 

And  fiom  her  wild  sequester'd  seat. 

In  notes  by  distatiee  made  more  sweet, 

Pour'd  throagh  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And  dashing  soft  iVom  loeks  around. 

Bubbling  runnels  Join'd  the  sound ; 
IThroogh  glades  and  glooms  die  mingled  measure  stoh 

Or  o'et  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay. 
Bound  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 
Love  of  peace,  and  loneZy  musing, 

In  hollow  mnrmura  died  away. 

But,  0,  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  tone  1 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  ilung. 

Her  buskins  gemn^^d  V7iik  morning  de^ 
Blew  an  inspiring  ^r,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 
The  hunter's  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known  r 

The  oak-crown'd  sislers,  and  their  chaste-eyed  quee: 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen, 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  r^ioed  to  hear, 
And  Sport  leapt  op,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Las!  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial ; 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addreat, 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best 
They  would  have  tlionght,  who  heard  the  strain. 
They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids. 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing ; 

While,  as  his  flying  fingera  kiss'd  the  strings. 
Love  framed  with  Mittii  a  gay  fantastic  round, 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound. 

And  he,  amidst  his  fcolic  play. 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wings. 

0  Music,  sphere-descended  maid. 
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Why,  Goddess,  why,  to  iia  denied, 
Laj-'at  lliou  thy  ancient  Ijtb  aaidej 
As  in  Ihat  ioved  Athenian  bower, 
You  leam'd  in  all-commandii^  power. 
Thy  mimio  sou!,  0  nymph  endeat'd. 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  Ihy  native  Birapie  heart, 
Devote  to  vittne,  fancy,  art? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energies,  chaste,  sublime  1 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age, 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page — 
'TIS  said,  and  I  beliere  the  tale, 
Thy  humblesl  reed  could  mote  prevail, 
Had  more  of  atrecgdi,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age 
E'en  all  at  ones  together  found 
CseciHa's  milled  world  of  sound — 
O,  bid  our  vain  endeavors  cease. 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece, 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  slate  1 
Conflrm  the  tales  her  sons  rclato  • 


How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  1 
When  Sprite,  with  dewy  fingers  oold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  ttod. 
By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sungl 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  tho  turf  tisat  wraps  their  claj , 
And  Freedom  sliall  awliile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there! 


O  Thou,  who  sitt'st  a  smiling  bride 
By  Valor's  arm'd  and  awful  side, 

Gentlest  of  sky-born  forms,  and  best  adored : 
Who  oft  witll  songs,  divine  to  hear, 
Win'st  IVom  his  fatal  grasp  the  spear. 

And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowers  his  bloodless 
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Thou  whc  amiilBi  the  dealliful  field, 

By  godlike  chiefs  alone  beheld, 
Oft  wiih  thy  bosom  Ixue  art  found, 
Pleading  ibr  him  the  jroulh  who  sinks  to  ground: 

Sea  Mercy,  see,  wilh  pure  and  loaded  hands. 

Before  thy  shrine  my  coontry'a  genius  stands, 
And  decks  thy  allar  still,  though  pierofrd  with  man 


When  he  whom  e'on  onr  joys  prorolie, 
The  fiend  of  Nature  join'd  his  yoke, 

And  mah'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  his  prey ; 
Thy  ibtm,  from  oat  thy  sweet  abode, 
O'ertook  him  on  his  blasted  road. 

And  stopp'd  his  wheels,  and  look'd  his  rage  away, 
I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds. 
That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds, 

Thy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own  j 

O  Miud,  for  all  thy  love  to  Britain  shown. 


nonarch's  throne  I 


In  ynn  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  hai-p^  shall  now  be  laid, 

That  he,  whose  beat!  in  sorrow  bleeds, 
May  love  through  life  the  sooihing  al 


Then  maids  and  youths  shaU  linger  here, 
And,  while  ifa  sounds  at  distance  swell, 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  heat  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knoll. 


Remembrance  oft  shsll  haunt  the  shore 

Wlicn  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oil  suspend  [he  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  testl 
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But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed, 
Ah!  what  will  every  dirge  avail? 

Or  tears,  which  Lovo  and  Pity  shed 
That  mourn  benealli  the  gliding  sail  I 


But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  BBdge-orown'd  sisters  now  attend. 

Now  waft  me  from  the  greeii  hill's  side 
Wlioae  cold  tuif  hides  tlie  burieil  friend  1 


And  see,  the  fairy  vaDeys  fiile, 
Dun  Night  has  veiL'd  the  Boli 

Yet  oiico  again,  dear  parted  slia 
Moek  natnre'a  child,  again  ai 


Tby  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  I 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  drosa 

With  simple  hands  (by  rural  tomb. 


Ix)ng,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  Uie  musing  Briton's  eyes ; 

0 1  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say; 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies ! 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON.     I6S9— 1761. 

SjMUEt  KrcH-iBDsoir,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  ir 
English  novel,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  Devhyshite,  and  was  bi 
16E9.  From  the  hmiled  means  of  his  father,  he  was  restricted  to  a  cor 
school  education,  which  is  very  apparent  in  the  structura  of  his  compc 
He  early  exhibited,  however,  the  most  decisive  marks  of  genius,  and  w 
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pi 

111311(31)1/  pnrtial  to  lallet-wridng,  and  to  the  company  of  hia  young  femaiB 
friends,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  constant  correspondenco,  and  even 
ventured,  llioiigh  only  in  liia  eleventh  year,  to  become  their  occasional  monitor 
and  adviser.  "As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,"  he  relates,  "I  was  an 
earl/  fevorite  with  all  the  yoang  women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Half  a  dozen  of  diem,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  nsed, 
when  the7  got  a  book  tliey  liked,  and  thonght  I  should,  to  borrow  me  to  read 
te  them ;  iheir  mothers  sometimes  with  fliem ;  and  both  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters used  to  he  pleased  with  the  observations  tliey  put  me  upon  making."  In 
this  eierciae,  doubdess,  we  may  see  the  germ  of  (he  future  novelist. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  lie  was  pat  to  the  printer's  trade,  which  he  chose  be- 
cause it  would  give  Lim  an  opportunity  for  reading.  At  the  termination  of' 
his  apprenticeship,  he  became  a  compoator  and  oorceetor  of  the  press,  and 
continued  in  this  office  fbr  nearly  six  years,  when  he  entered  into  business  for 
himself.  By  hia  industry,  ponctualiqr,  and  integrity,  he  became  more  and 
more  known,  and  his  buaineas  rapidly  increased ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  ho 
obtEuned  the  lucrative  situation  of  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did 
not,  however,  neglect  to  use  his  pen,  and  frequently  composed  prefaces  and 
dedications  for  the  booksellers.  He  also  published  a  volume  of  "Familiar 
Letters,"  which  might  serve  as  models  for  persona  of  hmited  education. 

In  1740  he  published  his  first  novel,  "Pamela,"  which  immediately  at- 
tracted an  extraordinaiy  d^tee  of  attention.  "It  requires  a  reader,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  huge  folios  of  in- 
anity over  which  our  ancestors  yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he  can  esti- 
mate the  delight  they  most  have  experienced  &om  this  unexpected  retam  to 
truth  and  nature."  Truly  or^al  in  its  plan,  it  united  the  interest  arising 
ftom  well-combined  incident  with  the  moral  purposes  of  a  sermon.  Pope 
praised  it  as  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twenty  volumes  of  sermons ;  and 
Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit 

In  1740  appeared  Richardson's  second  and  greatest  work,  "  Tlie  History 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  which  raised  hia  reputation  at  once,  as  a  master  of 
fictitious  narrative,  to  the  highest  point.  Dr.  Drake  calls  it  "  perhaps  tiie  most 
pallietie  tale  ever  published."  The  admiration  it  excited  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  country.  It  waa  honored  with  two  versions  in  French,  and  Rouaaeau 
declared  that  nothing  ever  equal,  or  approaching  to  it,  bad  been  pioduoed  in 
any  country. 

As,  in  tiie  chaTBcter  of  Clarissa,  Eichnrdson  had  presented  a  picture  of 
female  virtue  and  lionor  nearly  perfect,  so  in  1753,  in  the  "  History  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandiaon,"  he  deaigned  to  give  a  character  which  sliould  combine 
the  elegance  of  the  gentleman  with  the  fttilh  and  virtues  of  the  Chriatian. 
"This,  though  not  indeed  so  pathetic  as  his  former  work,  discovers  more 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  is  perfeotiy  free  fiom  that  indelicacy 
and  high  coloring  which  occasionally  render  tlie  scenery  of  ClarisBa  danger- 
ous to  young  minds." ' 

In  1754  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  master  to  the  Stationers'  Company,  a 
situation  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honorable.  For  some  years  previoua  to  hia 
death  ho  had  suffered  much  from  nervous  attacks,  which  al  length  terminated 
m  an  apoplectic  alroke,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  411i  of  July,  1701. 

No  character  could  be  freer  from  vice  of  every  sort,  or  more  perfecfly  irre- 
proachable, than  Richardson.  In  all  die  duties  of  morality  and  piety  he  was 
the  most  regular  and  exemplary  of  men.     As  a  writer,  he  posacaaod  original 
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geniua,  and  an  unlimited  command  over  ihe  lender  passions;  yet,  owing  lo 
flie  proliijly  of  Ilia  ptoduclionB  and  tho  poverty  of  his  stj-lo,  iiis  ■works  are 
continually  deoreasii^  in  popnlarily.  How  fow  now  read  " Clarissa,'  or 
"  Sir  Charles  Grandison  I"  How  important,  then,  is  style  to  the  ptesetvalion 
of  literary  iahiri 

In  1755  was  publiflhed  a  curious  voluraa  with  the  following  title: — "A 
CoUeolion  of  the  Moral  and  Instructive  Sei.timents,  Maxima,  Cautions,  and 
Reflections,  contained  in  the  Histories  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles 
Gmiidison,"     TVom  it  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 


MORAL    SENTIMENTS. 

Beneficence.  The  power  of  doing  good  to  worthy  objects, 
is  the  only  enviable  circumstance  in  tho  lives  of  people  of  fortune. 

What  joy  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  wealthy  to  give  themselves, 
whenever  they  please,  by  comforting  those  who  struggle  with 


Nothing  in  human  nature  is  so  God-like  as  the  disposition  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Such  is  the  blessing  of  a  benevolent  heart,  that,  let  the  world 
frown  as  it  will,  it  cannot  possibly  bereave-it  of  all  happinesfi ; 
since  it  can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others. 

Calumny,  Cbnsore.  No  one  is  exempt  from  calumny.  Words 
said,  the  occasion  of  saying  them  not  known,  however  justly  re- 
ported, may  bear  a  very  different  construction  from  what  they 
would  have  done  had  the  occasion  been  told. 

Were  evil  actions  to  pass  uncensnred,  good  ones  would  lose 
their  reward ;  and  vice,  by  being  put  on  a  foot  with  virtue  in  this 
life,  would  meet  with  general  countenance. 

A  good  person  will  rather  choose  to  be  censured  for  doing  liis 
duty  than  for  a  defect  in  it. 

Children.  There  is  such  a  natural  connection  and  progression 
between  the  infantile  and  more  adult  state  of  children's  minds, 
that  those  who  would  know  how  to  account  for  tlieir  inclinations, 
should  not  be  wholly  inattentive  to  them  in  the  former  state. 

At  two  or  three  years  old,  or  before  the  buds  of  children's 
minds  will  begin  to  open,  a  watchful  parent  will  thon  be  em- 
ployed, like  a  skilful  gardener,  in  defending  the  flower  from 
blights,  and  assisting  it  through  lis  several  stages  to  perfection. 

Education.  Tutors  should  treat  their  pupils,  with  regard  to 
such  of  their  faulty  habits  as  cannot  easily  be  eradicated,  as  pru- 
dent physicians  do  their  patients  in  chronical  cases  ;  rather  with 
gentle  palliatives  than  harsh  extirpatives  (  which,  by  means  of 
the  resistance  given  to  them  by  the  habit,  may  create  such  fer- 
ments as  may  utterly  defeat  their  intention. 

Neither  a  learned  nor  a  fine  edncation  is  of  any  other  valiifl 
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than  as  it  tends  to  improve  the  morals  of  men,  and  to  make  ihem 
wise  and  g^ood.' 

A  generous  mind  will  choose  to  win  youth  to  its  duty  by  mild- 
ness and  good  usage,  rather  than  by  severity. 

The  Almighty,  by  rewards  and  punishments,  makes  it  our  in- 
terest, as  well  as  our  duty,  to  ohey  Him ;  and  can  we  propose  to 
ourselves,  for  the  gevernment  of  our  children,  a  better  example  t 

Friendship.  The  more  durable  ties  of  friendship  are  those 
■which  result  from,  a  union  of  minds  formed  upon  religious  prin- 

An  open  and  generous  heart  will  not  permit  a  cloud  to  hang 
long  upon  the  brow  of  a  friend,  without  inquiring  into  the  reason 
of  it,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  dispel  it, 

Freely  to  give  reproof,  and  thankfully  to  receive  it,  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  true  friendship. 

One  day,  profligate  men  will  be  convinced  that  what  they  call 
friendship  is  chaff  and  stubbie,  and  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  that 
sacred  name  that  has  not  virtue  for  its  base. 

General  Observations,  The  man  or  woman  who  will  ol>sti- 
nately  vindicate  a  faulty  step  in  another,  seems  to  indicate  that,  in 
like  circumstances,  he  or  she  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
fault. 

All  our  pursuits,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  are  only  trifles  of 
different  sorts  and  sizes,  proportioned  to  our  years  and  views. 

We  must  not  expect  that  our  roses  will  grow  without  thorns ; 
but  then  they  are  useful  and  instructive  thorns,  which,  by  prick- 
ing the  flngers  of  the  loo  hasty  plucker,  teach  future  caution. 

The  Good  Man.  A  good  man  lives  to  his  own  heart.  He 
thinks  it  not  good  manners  to  slight  the  world's  opinion ;  though 
he  will     OR  i         ly  n  the  second  place, 

Ag  dmnwUl  k  upon  every  accession  of  power  to  do 
good  an  1       be  integrity  of  his  heart. 

A  g  d  m  h.  h  he  will  value  his  own  countrymen,  yet 
will  th    k  a.,  h    hlj    f  he  worthy  men  of  every  nation  under  the 

A  go  d 

Ag    dn 
examin        h    j  1  jt. 

How  nu  1  m  gl  rious  a  character  is  that  of  the  friend  of 
(iiankind    h  n  I  a     f   he  conqueror  of  nations ! 
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The  heart  of  a  worthy  man  ia  ever  on  his  hps ;  he  will  be 
pained  when  he  cannot  speak  all  that  is  in  it. 

An  impartial  spirit  will  admire  goodness  or  greatness  wherever 
he  meets  it,  and  whether  it  makes  for  or  against  him. 

Tub  GtooD  Woman.  A  good  woman  is  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  creation. 

How  do  the  duties  of  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  and  a  worthj 
matron,  well  perform.ed,  dignify  a  woman  ! 

A  good  woman  reflects  honor  on  all  those  who  had  any  hand  iii 
her  education,  and  on  the  company  she  has  kept. 

A  woman  of  virtue  and  of  good  understanding,  skilled  in,  and 
delighting  to  perform  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  needs  not  fortune 
to  recommend  her  to  the  choice  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man, 
who  wishes  his  own  happiness. 

Youth.  It  is  a  great  virtue  in  good-natnred  youth  to  be  able 
to  say  NO.    . 

Those  who  respect  age  deserv3  to  live  to  be  old,  and  to  be  re- 


Yoting  people  set  out  with  false  notions  of  happines-,;  with 
gay,  fairy-land  imaginations. 

It  is  a  most  impioving  exercise,  as  well  with  regard  lo  style  as 
to  morals,  to  accustom  ourselves  early  to  write  down  every  thing 
of  moment  that  befalls  us. 

There  is  a  docile  season,  a  learning-time  in  youth,  which,  suf- 
fered to  elapse,  and  no  foundation  laid,  seldom  returns. 

Young  folks  are  sometimes  very  cunning  in  finding  out  con- 
trivances to  cheat  themselves. 


THOMAS  SHERLOCK.     1678—1781. 

This  leaiiicd  prelate  of  tlie  Church  of  England  was  botn  in  London,  16T8. 
He  was  educated  at  Catheiuie  HaQ,  Cainbiidge,  of  which  he  became  master, 
and  in  1714  was  vice-chancellor  of  Ihe  UniverBiq'.  In  flia  oontroverBiea 
which  atose  at  that  period  respecting  the  proo&  of  the  divine  or^n  of  Chiis- 
tianily,  Sherlock  diathiguished  himself,  partioolaily  in  his  "Use  and  Intent  of 
Prophecy,"  and  his  "  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Kesurreotion  of  Jesus."  In 
17SS  he  was  mttde  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1734  was  translated  to  Salisbury,  and 
in  1748  to  London.  In  175S  and  1756  he  revised  sind  corrected  a  la^e  body 
of  his  sermons,  which  were  published  in  four  volumes.  He  died  in  1761,  at 
the  advansed  age  of  eighly.«hree. 

Sherlock's  sermons  are  among  the  beat  specimens  of  English  pulpit  elo. 
quenoe  extant.  His  style,  though  possessing  but  little  ornament,  is  plear  and 
f^orous,  and  a  few  passages  may  be  selected  from  his  writings,  such  as  the 
comparison  between  Christ  and  Mahomet,  tlial  are  truly  sublimo. 
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J    AND    INFIDELITY. 

Should  the  punishments  cf  another  life  be  what  we  have  hut  too 
much  reason  to  fear  they  will  he,  what  words  can  then  express  tlie 
folly  of  sin  I  Short  are  our  days  in  this  world,  and  soon  they  shall 
expire ;  and  should  religion  at  last  prove  a  mere  deceit,  we  know 
the  worst  of  it ;  it  is  an  error  for  which  we  cannot  suffer  after 
death :  nor  will  the  infidels  there  have  the  pleasure  to  reproach 
us  with  our  mistake  ;  they  and  we,  in  equal  rest,  shall  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death.  But  should  our  hopes,  and  their  fears,  prove  true ; 
should  they  he  so  unhappy  as  not  to  die  for  ever — whicli  misera- 
ble hope  is  the  only  comfort  that  infidelity  affords — wlhat  pains  and 
torments  must  ihey  then  undergo  ?  Could  I  represent  to  you  the 
iifferent  states  of  good  and  bad  men ;  could  I  give  you  the  pros- 
pect which  the  bfessed  martyr  Stephen  had,  and  show  you  the 
blessed  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  God  surrounded  with  angels, 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  could  I  open  your  ears 
to  hear  the  never-ceasing  hymns  of  praise  which  the  blessed  above 
sing  to  him  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come;  to  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  but  liveth  for  ever;  could  I  lead  you  through  the  un- 
bounded regions  of  eternal  day,  and  show  you  the  mutual  and 
ever-blooming  joys  of  saints  who  are  at  rest  from  their  labor,  and 
live  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God ;  or,  could  I  change  the  scene, 
and  unbar  the  iron  gates  of  hell,  and  carry  you,  through  solid 
darkness,  to  the  fire  that  never  goes  out,  and  to  the  worm  that 
never  dies;  could  I  show  you  the  apostate  angels  fast  bound  in 
eternal  chains,  or  the  souls  of  wicked  men  overwhelcned  with  tor- 
ment and  despair ;  could  I  open  your  ears  to  hear  the  deep  itself 
groan  with  the  continual  cries  of  misery — cries  which  can  never 
reach  the  throne  of  mercy,  but  return  in  sad  echoes,  and  add  even 
to  the  very  horrors  of  hell ;  could  I  thus  set  before  you  the  differ- 
ent ends  of  religion  and  infidelity,  you  would  want  no  other  proof 
to  convince  you  that  nothing  can  recompense  the  hazard  men  run 
of  being  for  ever  miserable  through  unbelief.  But,  though  nei- 
ther the  tongues  of  men  nor  of  angels  can  express  the  joys  of 
heaven,  or  describe  the  pains  of  hell ;  yet,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  religion,  these  things  are  certain  and  near  at  hand. 

THE   INFORMATION  THE   GOSPEL  OIVES,  MOST   DESIRABLE. 

The  Christian  revelation  has  such  pretences,  at  least,  as  may 
make  it  worthy  of  a  particular  consideration.  It  pretends  to  come 
from  heaven ;  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Son  of  God ;  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  undeniable  miracles  and  prophecies ;  to  have 
been  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  died  in 
asserting  its  truth :  it  can  show,  likewise,  an  innumerable  com- 
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pn.ny  of  martyrs  and  confessors  j  its  doctrines  are  pure  and  holy , 
its  precepts  just  and  righteous ;  its  worship  is  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice, refined  from  the  errors  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  spi- 
ritual, like  the  God  who  is  the  object  of  it :  it  offers  the  aid  and 
the  assistance  of  heaven  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  which  makes 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel  to  be  as  practicable  as  it  is  reasonable : 
it  promises  infinite  rewards  to  obedience,  and  threatens  eternal 
punishment  to  obstinate  offenders,  which  makes  it  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  us  soberly  to  consider  it,  since  every  one  who  re- 
jects it  stakes  his  own  sou!  against  the  truth  of  it.  Look  into  the 
Gospel ;  there  you  will  find  every  reasonable  hope  of  nature,  nay, 
every  reasonable  suspicion  of  nature  cleared  up  and  confirmed, 
every  difficulty  answered  and  removed.  Do  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  world  lead  you  to  suspect  that  God  could  never  be 
the  author  of  such  corrupt  and  wretched  creatures  as  men  now 
are  ?  Your  suspicions  are  just  and  well  founded.  "  God  made 
man  upright ;"  but  through  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  sin  en- 
tered, and  death  and  destruction  folbwed  after. 

Do  you  suspect,  from  the  success  of  virtue  and  vice  in  this 
world,  that  the  providence  of  God  does  not  interpose  to  protect  the 
righteous  from  violence,  or  to  punish  the  wicked  1  The  suspicion 
is  not  without  ground.  God  leaves  his  best  servants  here  to  be 
tried  oftentimes  with  affliction  and  sorrow,  and  permits  the  wicked 
to  flourish  and  abound.  The  call  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  honor 
and  riches  here,  but  to  take  up  our  cross  aiid  follow  Christ. 

Do  you  judge  from  comparing  the  present  state  of  the  world 
with  the  natural  notion  you  have  of  God,  and  of  his  justice  and 
goodness,  that  there  must  needs  be  another  state  hi  which  justice 
shall  take  place  ?  You  reason  right,  and  the  Gospel  confirms  the 
judgment,  Godhas  appointed  a  day  to  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness :  then  those  who  mourn  shall  rejoice,  those  who  weep 
shall  laugh,  and  the  persecuted  and  afilicted  servants  of  God  shall 
be  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

Have  you  sometimes  misgivings  of  mind  ?  Are  you  tempted 
to  mistrust  this  judgment  when  you  see  the  difficulties  which 
surround  it  on  every  side ;  some  which  affect  the  soul  in  its  sepa- 
rate state,  some  which  affect  the  body  in  its  state  of  corruption 
and  dissolution  ?  Look  to  the  Gospel :  there  these  difficulties  are 
accounted  for;  and  you  need  no  longer  puzzle  yourself  with  dark 
questions  concerning  the  slate,  condition,  and  nature  of  separate 
spirits,  or  concerning  the  body,  however  to  appearance  lost  or 
destroyed ;  for  the  body  and  soul  shall  once  more  meet  to  part  no 
more,  but  to  be  happy  for  ever.  In  this  case  the  learned  cannot 
doubt,  and  the  ignorant  may  be  sure  that  'tis  the  man,  the  very 
man  himself,  who  shall  rise  again  ;  for  a  union  of  the  same  sou 
and  body  is  as  certainly  the  restoration  of  the  man,  as  the  divid- 
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ing  them  was  the  destruction.  Would  you  know  who  it  is  that 
gives  this  assurance  ?  It  is  one  who  is  able  to  make  good  his 
word :  one  who  loved  you  so  well  as  to  die  for  you  ;  yet  one  too 
great  to  be  held  a  prisoner  in  the  grave.  No ;  He  rose  with 
triumph  and  glory,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  and  will,  in  like 
manner,  call  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  all  those  who  put  their 
(rust  and  confidence  in  Him. 


Go  to  your  Natural  Religion :  lay  before  her  Mohammed  and  his 
disciples  arrayed  in  armor  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over 
the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  vic- 
torious sword ;  show  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the 
countries  which  he  ravaged  and  dealroyed,  and  the  miserable  dis- 
tress of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed 
him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements ;  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives ;  let  her  see  hia 
adultery,  and  hear  him  alloge  revelation  and  his  divine  commis- 
sion to  justify  his  lust  and  his  oppression.  When  sKe  is  tired 
of  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and 
meek,  doin^  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  patiently  instructing  both 
the  ignorant  and  the  perverse  :  let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired 
privacies :  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions 
and  supplications  to  God:  carry  her  to  his  table  to  view  his  poor 
fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse  :  let  her  see  him  injured, 
but  not  provoked  ;  let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of 
his  enemies :  lead  her  to  the  cross,  and  let  her  view  him  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors : 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  1"  When 
Natural  Religion  has  viewed  both,  ask.  Which  is  the  prophet  of 
God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part 
of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  attended  at 
the  cross;  by  him  she  said,  "Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 


LADY  MARYWORTLEY  MONTAGU.     1690—1763. 

This  lady,  the  daughter  of  Evelyn,  Earl  of  Kingston,  -was  bom  at  lier 
tith^r'a  seat  at  Thoresby,  in  Notdaghamsliite,  atout  Ihe  year  1690.  IHsplny- 
ing  ?rBitt  allraolions  of  person  as  well  as  sprjghllinesa  of  mind  il'otn  ber  enrli- 
esl  years,  alia  was  the  pride  of  her  father,  who  took  every  pains  with  her 
iidiioarion,  and  had  her  inslruoted  by  the  same  masters  as  ber  brother  in  the 
'ireek,  I/atin,  and  French  languages.  In  17IE  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Wortle}-  MotiLagu,  Esq.,  and  soon  allev  this,  resided  principally  in  Lonilon, 
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wheta  het  wit,  and  learning,  and  baanty,  Bcquiied  her  a  brilliant  cepulation 
Her  buaband  had  long  been  ou  intiniate  terms  wilh  Addison,  Pope,  and  other 
eminent  literary  men  of  tlie  day,  and  in  that  society  she  moved  with  the  same 
lustre  as  in  the  ciioles  of  i-anli  and  feiBhion.  In  1716,  her  husband  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  Pone,  and  she  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople. 
During  her  residence  here  she  addressed  to  her  sister,  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  otheF 
friends,  the  celebrated  I^ettfits  upon  which  her  feme  principally  resla.  In 
1718,  her  husband  being  tecalleii  from  his  embassy,  she  returned  to  England, 
and,  by  tlie  advice  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenham.  Tlie  warm  fciendsliip 
between  these  geniuses  did  not,  however,  very  long  continue;  a  coolaess  and 
Aually  an  open  quarrel  ensued.  The  cause  ol'  it  is  involved  in  considerable 
mystery,  but  it  is  probable  tliat  the  vanity  and  irritabihty  of  the  poet  wetB 
quite  as  mueb  to  blame  as  the  levity  and  heartlessness  of  the  lady. 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Letters,  is  femoos  Ibr 
having  been  followed  by  the  introduction  into  England,  ditough  her  means, 
of  the  practice  of  the  innoculation  for  the  small-pox.  Observing  this  praotioe 
among  the  villages  in  Tnrlcey,  and  seeing  its  good  eSiicts,  she  applied  It  to 
her  own  son,  then  about  three  years  old,  and  by  great  eiertiona  establislied 
the  practice  of  innoculation  in  England.  She  resided  in  England  for  twenty 
years  alter  her  return  from  Constantinople,  during  which  lime  she  published 
a  considerable  quantity  of  verse,  ibr  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  poetry. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  it,  thai,  from  its  indelicate  character,  it  has  been  eieluded 
ftom  the  modem  ediUona  of  her  works.  For  rtiasons,  the  natuie  of  which  is 
not  well  known,  she  left  England  in  1739  witliout  her  husband,  and  resided 
most  of  the  time,  ibr  twenty-two  years,  in  Italy.  She  was  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  solicitations  of  het  daughter,  to  return  to  England  in  1761 ;  but  she  did 
not  sm'vive  her  return  to  her  native  country  a  year,  dying  of  a  cancer  in  the 
bieast,  August  SI,  176S, 

Lady  Montagu  owes  her  reputation  chiefly  to  het  Letters  from  Constanti- 
nople. The  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners,  given  in  them,  is  in  general 
as  oorreot  as  it  is  cleat,  lively,  and  striking;  and  they  abound  not  only  in  wit 
and  humor,  but  in  a  depth  and  sagacity  of  remark  conveyed  in  a  style  at  once 
flowing  and  forcible,  such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a  female  pen.  But 
those  literary  qualities  aie  mote  than  counterbalanced  by  the  want  of  that 
delicacy,  that  reflnement  of  feehng,  and  those  pure  moral  sentimants,  withont 
whioU  tlie  female  diaracler  is  any  tiling  but  on  oljjeot  of  admiration.  "Her 
desire  to  convey  scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into  offensive  de- 
tails, which  the  mors  decorous  taste  of  the  present  Bge  can  hardly  tolerate. 
She  described  what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scrupulous;  and  her 
strong  masculine  understanding,  and  carelessness  as  to  refinement  in  habits 
ot  eiptessjons,  render  her  sometimes  apparantlf  tmamiable  as  well  as  unfeel- 
ing." Siili  her  letters  are  models  of  epistolary  style,  "uid  ll-om  thorn,  as  sr.ch, 
we  present  a  fow  estrocts  tliat  are  unexceptionable. 


AirarAHOPLR,  Jpil  1,  O.  S.,  1717 
To  Ma.  PoEE. 

*■  *  I  no  longer  look  upon  Thtiocritvts  as  a  romantic  writej , 
he  has  only  given  a  plain  image  of  the  way  of  life  amongst  the 
peasants  of  his  countiy,  who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them 
to  wiint,  were,  I  suppose,  all  employed  as  the  heUcr  sort  of  them 
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are  now.  I  don't  doubt,  had  lie  been  hom  a  Briton,  but  his  Idyl- 
Hums  had  been  filled  with  descriptions  of  thrashing  and  churning, 
both  whicli  are  unknown  here,  tlie  corn  being  all  trodden  out  by 
oxen  ;  the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow)  unheard  of. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  pleasure,  and  find 
several  little  passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before  entirely  com- 
prehend the  beauty  of;  many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the 
dress  then  in  fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that  pains  to  introduce  their 
own  manners,  as  has  been  generally  practised  by  other  nations, 
that  imagine  themselves  more  polite.     It  would  be  too  tedious  to 

S)u  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  retate  to  present  customs. 
ut  I  can  assure  you  that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies  pass 
their  time  at  their  looms,  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  surrounded 
by  their  maids,  which  are  always  very  numerous,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described.  The  de- 
scription of  the  belt  of  MeneJaus  exactly  resembles  those  that  are 
now  worn  by  the  great  men,  fastened  before  with  broad  golden 
clasps,  and  embroidered  round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  veil 
that  Helen  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable  ;  and  I  never 
see  half-a-dozen  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  very  often)  with  their 
reverend  beards,  silting  basking  in  the  sun,  but  I  recollect  good 
king  Priam  and  his  counsellors.  Their  manner  of  dancing  is 
certainly  the  same  that  Diana  is  stmg  to  have  danced  on  the 
banks  of  Eurotas.  The  great  lady  atill  leads  the  dance,  and  is 
followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and,  if 
she  sings,  make  up  the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay 
and  lively,  yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The 
steps  are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the 
dance,  but  always  in  exact  lime,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable 
than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  my  opinion.  I  sometimes 
make  one  in  the  train,  but  am  not  skilful  enough  to  lead ;  these 
are  the  Grecian  dances,  the  Turkish  being  very  difierent. 

I  should  have  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  eastern  man- 
ners give  a  great  light  into  many  Scripture  passages  that  appear 
odd  to  us,  their  phrases  being  commonly  what  we  should  call 
Scripture  language.  The  vulgar  Turk  is  very  different  from; 
what  is  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure,  who  al- 
ways mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their  discourse,  that  it 
may  very  well  be  called  another  language.  And  'tis  as  ridicu- 
lous to  make  use  of  the  expressions  commonly  used,  in  speaking 
to  a  great  man  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  Yorkshire 
or  Somersetshire  in  the  drawing-room.  Besides  this  distinction, 
tliey  have  what  they  caO  the  sublime,  that  is,  a  style  proper  for 
jioetvy,  and  which  is  the  exact  Scripture  style. 
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FRANCE    IN    1718. 

£■  i.ms,  October  10,  0.  S.,  171S. 
To  Ladi  Rrca. 

*  *  The  ail  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  effect  upon  me  ; 
for  I  was  never  in  hetter  health,  though  I  have  hcon  extremely  ill 
all  the  road  froin  Lyons  to  this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agree- 
ahle  the  journey  has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  ohjecls  of 
misery,  except  one  Jiad  the  Giodlike  attribute  of  being  capable  to 
redress  them ;  and  all  the  country  villages  of  France  show  nothing 
else.  While  the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes 
out  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  lacea,  and  thin  tattered 
clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all  the  French  magnifi- 
cence tin  you  come  to  Fontainblean,  where  you  are  showed  one 
thousand  five  hundred  rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The 
apartments  of  the  royal  fiimily  are  very  large,  and  richly  gilt ; 
but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  painting  worth  remem- 
bering. 

I  have  seen  all  the  beauties,  and  such  nauseous  creatures !  so  fan- 
tastically  absurd  in  their  dress  !  so  monstrously  unnatural  in  their 
paints !  their  hair  cut  short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so 
loaded  with  powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool !  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  china,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shining  red 
japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
they  took  the  first  hint  of  their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  rud- 
dled. 'Tis  with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  country- 
women ;  and  if  I  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should  say  that 
these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  a  stili  higher  esteem  of  the  natu- 
ral charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's  auburn  h^ir,  and  the  lively  colors 
of  her  nnsuUied  complexion. 

TEMALE    EDUCATION. 

LouvERE,  JaiMary  28,  N.  S.,  1753 

Tu  TRE  CODNTEBB  OC  BuTE. 

Dear  Child — You.  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
by  your  account  of  your  eldest  daughter.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arithmetician ;  it  is  the  best  proof 
of  understanding  :  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  between  us  and  brutes.  If  there  is  any  thing  in 
blood,  you  may  reasonably  expet.t  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.  I  will  therefori- 
speak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not  only  capable,  but  de 
sii'ous  of  learning ;  ir  that  case  by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged 
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in  il  Yon  will  tell  me  1  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  your  educa- 
lioa ;  your  prospect  was  very  different  from  hers.  As  you  had 
much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest  offers,  it  seemed 
your  business  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to 
know  how  to  be  easy  out  of  it.  It  is  tlie  common  error  of  build- 
ers and  parents  to  follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful,  (and 
perhaps  is  so,)  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful  which 
is  displaced.  Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices  raised  that  the 
raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too  large  for  their  fortunes.  Vistas 
are  laid  open  over  barren  heaths,  and  apartments- contrived  for  a 
coohiess  very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of  Britain : 
thus  every  woman  endeavors  to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine  lady, 
qualifying  her  for  a  station  in  which  she  will  never  appear,  and 
at  the  same  time  incapacitating  her  for  that  retirement  to  which 
she  is  destined.  Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will  not 
only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in, it.  No  entertainment  is 
so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so  lasting.  She  will  not 
want  new  fashions,  nor  regret  the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or 
variety  of  company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
closet.  To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  learn  the  languages.  There  are  two  cautions  to  be  given 
on  this  subject :  first,  not  to  think  herself  learned  when  she  can 
read  Latin,  or  even  Greek.  Languages  are  more  properly  to  be 
called  vehicles  of  learning  than  learning  itself.  True  knowledge 
consists  in  knowing  things,  not  words.  I  would  no  further  wish 
her  a  linguist  than  to  enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals, 
that  are  often  corrupted,  and  are  always  injured  by  translations. 
Two  hours'  application  every  morning  will  bring  this  about  much 
sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure  enough 
besides  to  run  over  the  English  poetry,  which  is  a  more  important 
part  of  a  woman's  education  than  it  is  generally  supposed.  Many 
a  young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  which 
she  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it  had  been  stolen 
from  Mr.  Waller.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one 
of  my  companions  from  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me  an 
epistle  she  was  quite  channed  with.  As  she  had  naturally  a  good 
taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were  not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or 
Pope's,  but  had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.  She 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's 
sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own  charms, 
that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such  elegancies.  In  the  midst  of 
this  triumph,  I  showed  her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph's 
poems,  and  the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  the 
■scorn  he  deserved.  To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary  was  very 
mlucky  to  fall  into  my  hands;  that  author,  being  no  longer  in 
'tishion,  would  have  escaped  any  one  of  less  universal  reading 
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than  myself.     You  should  encourage  your  daughter  to  ta!k  over 
with  you  what  she  reads  ;  and  as  you  a         ry         bl      f  d 
guishing,  take  care  she  does  not  mistak     p      f  Hy  f  and 

humor,  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  ai      1         mm  f 

young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  ill  Co      q  Th  1 

caution  to  be  given  her,  (and  which  is  n  OS     b    I      ly  y) 

is  to  conceal  whatever  learning  she  att  1  h      h 

tude  as  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lam  h    p      d      f 

can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  en  y       d  q        ly  h 

most  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and  1    wh    h  will 

tainly  be  at  least  three  parts  in  four  of  h  q  Tl 

use  of  knowledge  in  our  sex,  besides  the    mm         fid 
t    m  d      t    tbe  passions,  and  learn  to  h  d  w   h  11 

exp  n      wl  ich  are  the  certain  effects    f  d  J  f      and 

may  he  p    ferable  even  to  that  fame  wh    h  m       h  d 

t     1   m    1  es,  and  wiU  not  suffer  tis  t     h  If   h    h       J 

sa    e        I    ation  (I  should  say  passioo)  f     1  g    h      I  w 

ho  n  w  tb    history,  geography,  and  ph  1      phy      11  f         lb 
with  matenals  to  pass  away  cheerfully      1  ]        h  1 

lotted  to  mortals.     I  believe  there  are  f  w  h    d        i  1 1     f       k 
itig  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  bu    1  1     f  h  m 

difficult  to  be  understood  by  a  moderate     p      y 

It  is  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  that  ignorance  is  bold,  and  know- 
ledge reserved.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  be  far  advanced  in  il 
without  being  more  humbled  by  a  conviction  of  human  igiiorance 
than  elated  by  learning.  At  the  same  fime  I  recommend  books,  I 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  /  think  it  is  scandalous  for 
a  woman  not  to  know  ftow  to  use  a  needle.  1  was  once  extremely 
foad  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a  great  mortification  lo  me  when 
my  fether  turned  off  my  master,  having  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress for  the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  wealtness  in  my  eyes,  that  made  it 
necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage  1  got  was  the  im- 
pi-ovement  of  my  hand.  I  see  by  hers,  that  practice  will  mate 
her  a  ready  writer  :  she  may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secre- 
tary, when  your  health  or  aflairs  make  it  troublesome  to  you  to 
write  yourself  J  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable  amusement 
to  her.  She  cannot  have  too  many  for  that  station  of  life  which 
will  probably  be  her  fate.  The  ultimate  end  of  your  education 
was  to  make  you  a  good  wife,  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that 
you  are  one ;)  hers  ought  to  be  to  make  her  happy  in  a  rirgin 
state.  I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  safer 
than  any  marriage.  In  a  lottery,  where  there  is  (at  the  lowest 
computation)  ten  thousand  blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  the  most  pru- 
dent choice  not  to  venture.  I  have  always  been  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ilnttering  views 
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I  had  for  you,  (as  I  never  intended  you  a  sacrifice  to  my  vanity,) 
I  thougiit  I  owed  you  tte  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  hazards 
attending  matrimony :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  strongest 
manner.  Perhaps  you  may  have  more  success  in  the  instructing; 
your  daughter ;  she  has  so  mucli  company  at  home,  she  will  not 
need  secfing  it  abroad,  and  will  more  readily  lake  the  notions  you 
think  fit  to  give  her.  As  you  were  alone  in  my  femily,  it  would 
have  been  thought  a  great  cruelty  to  suffer  you  no  companions  of 
your  own  age,  especially  having  so  many  near  relations,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  their  opinions  influenced  yours.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
see  you  not  determined  on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your 
father's  intention ;  and  contented  myself  with  endeavoring  to  make 
your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might  not  be  in  haste  to  leave  it. 

I  am  afraid  yo«  will  think  this  a  very  long,  insignificant  letter. 
I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  design  will  excuse  it,  being  willing  to 
give  you  every  proof  in  my  power  that  I  am  your  most  affection- 
ate mother. 


JOHN  BYROM.     1691—1763. 

John  BrnoM,  ihe  son  of  a  linon-drapor  at  Manchester,  was  torn  in  1091, 
Qnd  at  the  age  of  eeventeen  enlered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  ho 
cultivated  with  great  assiduity  a  taste  for  elegant  letters,  and  eEpeciaUy  lor 
poetry,  to  which,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  he  had  shown  a  marked  pcopen- 
si^.  After  taking  his  degree,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  universily, 
throi^h  the  influence  of  Dr.  Rjohard  Bentley,  whose  daughter  Joanna  is  the 
« Plitebe"  of  his  pastoral  poem,  the  best  of  hia  poetical  eflbrlB.  As  he  de- 
clined "taking  ordei's,"  he  vacated  his  fellowship,  and  soon  alter  married. 
Having  no  profession,  he  went  Id  London,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching 
ahorl-liand  writing,  till,  by  the  death  of  liis  elder  brother,  he  inherited  ths 
family  estate,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  hfe  in  easy  circumstances,  de- 
voting hia  time  to  literary  pnrsuits.  He  died  on  the  38lh  of  September,  1763, 
in  the  sevenQr-second  year  of  his  age. 

Byiom's  best  piece  is  his  pastoral  poem  of  "  Colin  and  PluEhe,"  remavk- 
able  fbt  its  easy  and  flowing  versification,  and  its  spi-ightliness  of  thought 
He  also  wiote  a  poem  on  "  Enthuaiasm,"  and  one  On  the  "  Immortality  of  the 
Soul."  His  oomio  poem,  entitled  "  The  Three  Elack  Crows,"  has  a  most  ex- 
celient  moral  in  it,  well  illustiating  the  nature  of  Kumor,  the  "Fama"  of  Virgil. 
The  Spectator  is  indebted  to  him  fbr  four  or  five  numbers,  of  which  Nog,  586 
and  593  are  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  dreams. 


My  time,  O  ye  Muaea,  was  happily  spent. 
When  Phcebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went ; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  never  fend  slicphei-d  like  Colin  was  blest; 
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But  now  she  is  gone,  and  lias  left  me  behind ; 
Wlmi  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find 
When  thingg  were  as  line  as  could  possibly  he, 
I  ihought  'twas  the  spring ;  but,  alas  1  it  was  she. 


With  suah  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  shaep. 

To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lia  down  and  Bleep, 

I  was  BO  good-humot'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

My  heart  was  as  iight  as  a  feather  all  day. 

£iit  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 

So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 

My  fhir  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  ate  all  drown'd, 

And  my  heart — I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  poand. 

The  founlain  that  wont  to  run  Bweetly  along, 

And  danee  lo  soft  mutmurs  the  pebbles  among  j 

Thou  kiiow'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phceba  were  there, 

Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twaa  music  lo  bear; 

But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  aide, 

And  still  aa  it  murmurs  do  nothu^  but  chide. 

Must  you  be  so  cheerful  while  I  go  in  pain  ? 

PeaoB  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

When  my  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  when  Phcsbe  and  I  were  aa  joyful  as  they, 
How  plea^nt  their  sporting,  how  happy  the  time. 
When  spring,  love,  and  beaaty  were  all  in  their  primnl 
But  now  in  their  fcolics  when  by  ma  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass ; 
Be  still,  then  I  oryj  tot  it  makes  me  quite  mad, 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pieaeed  to  See 
Come  wa^ng  his  tail  at  my  &ir  one  and  me ; 
And  Phtebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dtg  said, 
"Conle  hither,  poor  fellow;"  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fewning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry,  Siirah  1  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  canofc. 
And  I'U  give  him  another ;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Bb  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phtebe's  away? 

When  walking  with  Phcebe,  what  sights  have  I  seen. 
How  lair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green ! 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade. 
The  eom-fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  there 
They  none  oftiiem  now  so  delightful  appear: 
'Twas  nai^ht  but  the  magic,  I  flnd,  of  her  eyes. 
Made  BO  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 
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Winds  over  us  whisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  Iileal, 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feel. 
Bui  now  she  is  absent,  Ihoiigh  EtilJ  they  sing  un, 
Tho  wooils  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone  : 
Her  voice  in  ihe  oonceil,  as  now  I  Iiave  found. 
Gave  every  tiling  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delioate  huel 

And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  1 

Dooa  aught  of  its  BWeemess  the  blossom  beguile  t 

That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not  sinile  i 

Ah!  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  dtess'd 

And  made  yourselves  fine  for — a  place  in  her  bteasl ; 

You  put  on  your  colors  to  pleasure  ber  eye, 

To  he  pluck'd  by  her  band,  on  her  bosom  lo  die. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  PhtEhe  telum! 

While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  hum! 

Metliinka  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 

I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down  the   cad. 

Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear, 

And  test  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here 

Ah,  Colin!  old  Time  is  full  of  delay, 

Nor  will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

Will  no  pitying  power  that  hears  me  complain. 
Or  cute  my  disquiet  or  soften  my  pain' 
To  he  ouced,  thou  most,  Colin,  thy  passion  remove  j 
But  what  swiun  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love  f 
No,  Deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return. 
For  ue'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  ibrlorn. 
Ah!  what  shall  I  do!     I  shall  die  with  despairl 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  year  Hot 


THE    THREE    BLACK   CROWS. 

Two  houOBt  tradesmen  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  tho  other,  briskly,  by  the  hand ; 
Hark-ye,  said  be,  'tis  an  odd  story  this 
About  tbe  Crows ! — I  don't  know  what  it  is. 
Replied  his  frieni — No !  I'm  surprised  at  that  j 
Where  I  came  from  it  is  the  common  chat; 
But  you  shall  hear ;  an  odd  affair  indeed  I 
And,  that  it  happen'd,  they  are  all  agreed: 
Not  to  detain  you  fiom  a  thii^  so  strange, 
A  gentleman,  that  lives  not  fer  irom  Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  as  ail  the  alley  knows, 
Takit^  a  puke,  has  thrown  up  three  black  crows.— 
Impossible ! — Nay,  but  it's  really  true ; 
I  have  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  yoii. — 
From  whose,  I  pray  ?— So  having  named  the  man, 
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Sir,  did  yoa  tell — rcJaling  the  affair — 

Yas,  BIT,  I  (tid ;  and  if  it'a  Worth  your  care, 

Ask  Mr.  Suob'a-one,  he  told  it  ma, 

But,  by  the  by,  'twas  two  blaofc  otowa,  not  three. — 

Resolved  to  trace  eo  wondrous  an  event, 
Whip,  to  the  third,  Iha  virtuoao  went; 
Sir — and  bo  forth — Why,  yes ;  the  thing  is  feet, 
Thoi^h  in  regard  to  number,  not  exact ; 
It  WHS  not  ivxi  Mock  crows,  'twas  only  one, 
Tiie  trath  otthat  you  may  depend  upon. 
The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case — 
Where  may  I  find  him? — Why,  in  such  a  place. 

Away  goes  he,  and  having  ibnnd  him  out, 
Sir,  be  so  good  as  10  resolve  a  doubt. 
Then  to  his  last  inforroBnt  he  refsrr'd. 
And  bagg'd  to  know,  if  true  what  he  had  heard  1 
Bid  you,  BUT,  throw  up  B  black  crow? — Not  I — 
Bless  me!  how  people  propagate  a  lie  I 
Black  crows  have  been  tlirown  up,  three,  Iwo,  and  m 
.  And  here,  I  Sad,  aU  comes,  at  last,  to  none  I 
Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  nil  ? — 
Crow- — orow— -perliaps  I  mighf,  now  I  recall 
The  matter  over — And,  pray,  sir,  what  was't? 
Why,  I  was  horrid  sick,  and,  at  ihe  last, 
T  did  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbor  so, 
Somediing  that  was — OB  Uack,  sir,  as  a  crow. 


WILLIAM  KING.  1685—1763. 
On.  Willi  iM  Kino,  born  at  Stepney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1685,  "was  knoAvii 
aiid  esteemed,"  says  his  biographer,  "  by  tlie  first  men  of  hia  time  for  wit  and 
learning ;  and  must  be  allowtKl  to  have  been  a  polite  scholar,  an  excellent 
orator,  and  an  elegant  and  easy  writer,  both  in  Latin  and  English."  He  died 
in  1763,  having  sketched  his  own  character  in  an  elegant  epitaph,  in  which, 
while  he  acknowledges  his  failings,  he  claims  the  praise  of  bane  volence,  tem- 
perance, and  ibrtitude.  The  work  by  whiuh  he  is  now  chiefly  known  is  that 
from  winch  the  fbllowiug  estracts  ai'e  taken — "  Political  and  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  liis  own  Times." 


Most  of  the  commenlalors  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  think 
it  suiEcient  to  explain  iheir  aiathor,  and  to  give  «s  the  various 
readings.  Some  few  indeed  have  made  us  remark  the  excellency 
of  the  poet's  plan,  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  propriety 
of  liis  thoughts,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  as  examples  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  descriptions.  Ruteus,  in  his  comment 
on  Virgil,  certainly  excelled  all  his  fellow-laborers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  explain  and  publish  a  series  of  the  Roman  classics  for 
the  tise  of  the  Dauphin.  His  mythological,  bistorical,  and  geo 
graphical  notes  are  a  great  proof  of  his  learning  and  diligence. 
But  he  hoA   not  entered  into  the   spirit  of  the  author,  and  dis 
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played  the  great  art  and  judgment  of  the  poet,  particularly  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  The  learned  Jesuit  perhaps 
imagined  that  remarks  of  this  sort  v/ere  foreign  to  the  employ- 
meat  nf  a  commentator,  or  for  some  political  reasons  he  miglit 
think  proper  to  omit  them.  And  yet,  io  my  opinion,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  instructive  and  entertaming,  as  his  com- 
ment was  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  a  young  prince.  The 
^neid  furnishes  us  with  many  examples  to  the  purpose  I  men- 
tion. However,  that  I  may  be  the  better  understood,  the  follow- 
ing remark  will  explain  my  meaning.  In  the  beginniog  of  the 
first  book,  Juno  makes  a  visit  to  iEdus,  and  desires  him  to  raise 
a  storm  and  destroy  the  Trcjan  fleet,  because  she  hated  the  whole 
nation  on  account  of  the  judgment  of  Paris,  or,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  express  herseJf,  because  the  Trojaos  were  her  enemies.  Gens 
inimica  mihi,  &c.  Juno  was  conscious  that  she  asked  a  god  to 
oblige  her  by  an  act  which  was  both  unjust  and  cruel,  and  there- 
fore she  accompanied  her  request  with  the  offer  of  Deiopeia,  the 
most  beautiful  nymph  in  her  train :  a, powerful  bribe,  and  such  as 
she  imagined  iEolua  could  not  resist.  She  was  not  disappointed: 
jEoIus  accepted  her  offer,  and  executed  her  commands  as  far  aa 
he  was  able.  What  I  have  to  observe  here,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  necessity  of  that  short  speech,  in  which  Juno  addresses  her- 
self to  JEdas.  She  bad  no  time  to  lose.  The  Trojan  fleet  was 
in  the  Tuscan  sea,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  and  in  a  few  hours 
would  probably  have  been  in  a  safe  harbor,  ^olus  therefore  an- 
swered in  as  few  words  as  the  goddess  had  addressed  herself  to 
him.  But  his  answer  is  very  curious.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the 
offer  of  Deiopeia,  for  whom  upon  any  other  occasion  he  would 
have  thanked  Juno  upon  his  knees.  But  now,  when  she  was 
given  and  accepted  by  him  as  a  bribe,  and  as  the  wages  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  he  endeavored  by  hia  answer  to  avoid  that  imputa- 
tion, and  pretended  he  had  such  a  grateful  sense  of  the  favors 
which  Juno  had  formerly  conferred  on  him,  when  she  introduced 
him  to  Jupiter's  table,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  her  conimands 
cm  all  o        ■ 


And  thus  insinuated  even  to  Juno  herself,  that  this  was  the  sole 
motive  of  hia  ready  compliance  with  her  request.  I  am  here  put 
in  mind  of  something  similar  which  happened  in  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  administration.  He  wanted  to  carry  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  knew  there  would  be  great  oppo- 
sition, and  which  was  disliked  by  some  of  his  own  dependants. 
As  he  was  passing  through  the  Court  of  Requests,  ho  met  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  contrary  parfy,  whose  avar.ce  he  imagined  would  not 
reject  a  large  bribe.  He  took  him  aside,  and  said,  "  Such  a  ques- 
tion comes  on  this  day  ;  give  me  your  vote,  and  here  is  a  bank 
bill  of  3000/. ;"  which  he  put  into  his  hands.  The  merohor  made 
him  this  answer :  "  Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately  served  some  of 
my  particular  friends  ;  and  when  my  wife  was  last  at  court  the 
king  was  very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  happened  at 
your  instance.  I  should  therefore  think  myself  very  ungrateful 
(putting  the  bank  bill  into  his  pocket)  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  favor 
you  are  now  pleased  to  ask  me."  This  incident,  if  wrought  up 
by  a  man  of  humor,  would  make  a  pleasant  scene  in  a  political 
farce.  But  to  return  to  Virgil.  The  short  conference  between 
Jtino  and  ^olus  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  poet's  excellent  judg- 
ment. It  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  more 
particularly  his  acquaintance  wilh  the  customs  and  manners  of  a 
great  prince's  court.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that  a  bribe,  if  it  he 
large  enough,  and  seasonably  offered,  will  frequently  overcome 
the  virtue  and  resolution  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  that 
the  power  of  love  and  beauty  will  sotnetimos  corrupt  a  god,  and 
compel  him  to  discover  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a  man. 

i  REPARTEE. 
A  repartee,  or  a  quick  and  witty  answer  to  an  insolent  taunt,  or 
to  any  ill-natured  or  ironical  joke  or  question,  is  always  well  re- 
ceived (whether  in  a  public  assembly  or  a  private  company)  by 
the  persons  who  hear  it,  and  gives  a  reputation  to  the  man  who 
makes  it.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  informs  him  of 
some  reproaches,  a  kind  of  coarse  raillery,  which  passed  between 
himself  and  Clodius  in  the  senate,  and  seems  to  exult  and  value 
himself  much  on  his  own  repartees ;  tbough  I  do  not  think  that 
this  was  one  of  Cicero's  excellencies.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, when  a  certain  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
said,  among  other  things,  "  that  he  prophesied  last  winter  this 
bill  would  be  attempted  in  the  present  session,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  Jind  that  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet."  My  Lord  Coningsby, 
who  spoke  after  the  bishop,  and  always  spoke  in  a  passion,  de- 
sired the  House  to  remark,  "  tltat  one  of  the  Right  Reverends  had 
set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet;  but  for  his  part  he  did  not  know 
what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  fitrious  prophet 
Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his  otvn  asa."  The  *-ishop,  in  a 
reply,  with  great  wit  and  calmness,  exposed  this  rude  attack,  con- 
cluding thus  :  "  Since  the  noble  Lord  hath  discovered  in  our 
manners  such  a  similitude,  J  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to 
the  prophet  Balaam  ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  ant  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
out  the  other  part  of  the  parallel:  lam  sure  that  I  have  been 
reproved  by  nobody  but  Ma  Lordship." 
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About  liie  year  1706, 1  knew  one  Mr.  Howe,  a  sensible  well- 
natured  man,  possessed  of  aa  estate  of  iSTOO  or  ^bOO  per  annum : 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  a  good  femily  in  the  west  of  England ; 
her  maidenname  was  Mallet;  she  was  agreeable  in  her  person 
and  manners,  and  proved  a  very  good  wife.  Seren  or  eight 
years  after  they  had  been  married,  he  rose  one  morning  very 
early,  and  told  his  wife  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Tower  to  trans- 
act some  particular  business :  the  same  day,  at  noon,  his  wife 
received  a  note  from  him,  in  which  he  informed  her  that  he  was 
under  a  necessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should  probably  be 
absent  three  weeks  or  a  month.  He  was  absent  from  her  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  time  she  neither  heard  from  him,  or  of 
him.  The  evening  hefore  he  returned,  whilst  she  was  at  supper, 
and  with  her  some  of  her  friends  and  relations,  particularly  one 
Dr.  Rose,*  a  physician,  who  had  married  her  sister,  a  billet,  with- 
out any  name  subscribed,  was  delivered  to  her,in  which  the  writer 
requested  the  favor  of  her  to  give  him  a  meetinffthe  next  evening 
in  the  Birdcage  Walk,  in  St.  James's  Park.  When  she  had  read 
her  billet,  she  tossed  it  to  Dr.  Rose,  and  laughing,  "  You  see,  bro- 
ther," said  she,  "  as  old  as  I  am,  I  have  got  a  gallant."  Rose, 
who  perused  the  note  with  more  aUention,  declaied  it  to  he  Mr. 
Howe's  handwriting:  this  surprised  all  the  company,  and  so 
much  affected  Mrs.  Howe,  that  she  fainted  away :  nowever,  she 
soon  recovered,  when  it  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Rose  and  his  wife, 
with  the  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  then  at  supper, 
should  attend  Mrs.  Howe  the  nest  evening  to  the  Birdcage  Walk: 
they  had  not  been  there  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  when  Mr. 
Howe  came  to  them,  and  after  saluting  his  friends,  and  embracing 
hia  wife,  walked  home  with  her,  and  they  lived  together  in  great 
hannony  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But  the  most 
curious  part  of  my  tale  remains  to  be  related,'  When  Howe  left 
his  wife,  they  lived  in  a  house  in  Jermyn-street,  near  St.  James's 
church ;  he  went  no  farther  than  to  a  httle  street  in  Westminster, 
where  he  took  a  room,  for  which  he  paid  five  or  six  shillings  a 
week,  and  changing  his  name,  and  disguising  himself  by  wearing 
a  black  wig,  (for  he  was  a  fair  man,)  he  remained  in  this  habita- 
tion during  the  wholo  time  of  his  absence.  He  had  had  two  chil- 
dren by  his  wife  when  he  departed  from  her,  who  were  both  living 
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ai  that  time :  but  they  both  died  young  in  a  few  years  after. 
However,  during  their  lives,  the  second  or  third  year  after  their 
father  disappeared,  Mrs.  Howe  was  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of 
parliament  to  procure  a  proper  settlement  of  her  husband's  estate, 
and  a  provision  for  herself  out  of  it  during  his  absence,  as  it  was 
uncertain  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead :  this  act  he  suffered  to 
be  solicited  and  passed,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
progress  of  it  in  the  votes,  in  a  httle  coffee-house,  near  his  lodg- 
ing, which  he  frequented.  Upon  his  quitting  his  house  and 
family  in  tlie  manner  I  have  mentioned,  Mrs.  Howe  at  first  ima- 
gined, as  she  could  not  conceive  any  other  cause  for  such  abrupt 
elopement,  that  he  had  contracted  a  large  debt  unknown  to  her, 
and  by  that  means  involved  himself  in  difficulties  which  he  could 
not  easily  surmount ;  and  for  some  days  she  lived  in  continual 
'        '     s  of  demands  from  creditors,  of  seizures,  executions. 


&c.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened  ;  on  the  contrary  he  did 
not  only  leave  his  estate  quite  free  and  unencumbered,  but  he 
paid  the  bills  of  every  tradesman  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings ; 
and  upon  examining  his  papers,  in  due  lime  after  he  was  gone, 
proper  receipts  and  discharges  were  found  from  all  persons,  whe- 
ther tradesmen  or  others,  with  whom  he  bad  any  manner  of  trans- 
actions or  money  concerns.  Mrs.  Howe,  after  the  death  of  her 
children,  thought  proper  to  lessen  her  family  of  servants,  and  the 
expenses  of  her  housekeeping ;  and,  therefore,  removed  from  her 
house  in  Jermyn-street  to  a  httle  house  in  Brewer-street,  near 
Golden  Square.  Just  over  against  her  lived  one  Salt,*  a  corn- 
chandler.  About  ten  years  after  Howe's  abdication,  he  contrived 
to  make  an  acquaintance  with  Salt,  and  was  at  length  in  such  a 
degree  of  intimacy  with  him,  that  he  uaualiy  dined  with  Sah  once 
or  twice  a  week.  From  the  room  in  which  they  eat,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  look  into  Mrs.  Howe's  dining-room,  where  she  gene- 
rally sate  and  received  her  company;  and  Salt,  who  believed 
Flowe  to  be  a  bachelor,  frequently  recommended  his  own  wife  to 
him  as  a  suitable  match.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  this  gen- 
tleman's absence,  he  went  every  Sunday  to  St.  James's  church, 
and  used  to  sit  in  Mr.  Salt's  seat,  where  he  had  a  view  of  his  wife, 
but  could  not  easily  be  seen  by  her.  After  he  returned  home,  he 
never  would  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  what  was 
the  real  cause  of  such  a  singular  conduct ;  apparently,  there  wis 
none :  but  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Dr.  Rose  has  often  said  to  me,  that  he  believed  his  brother  Howe' 
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would  never  have  returned  to  Lis  wife,  if  the  money  which  lie 
took  with  him,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  j£1000  or  £2000, 
had  not  been  all  spent :  and  he  must  have  been  a  good  economist, 
and  frugal  in  his  manner  of  living,  otherwise  his  money  would 
scarce  have  held  out ;  for  I.  imagine  he  had  his  whole  fortune  by 
him,  I  mean  what  he  carried  away  with  him  in  money  or  bank 
bills,  and  daily  took  out  of  his  bag,  like  the  Spaniard  in  Gil  Bias, 
what  was  sufficient  for  his  expenses. 


WTLUAM  SHENSTONE.     1714—1703. 

This  lover  of  riual  life  was  born  at  tlie  Leasowes,  in  Slu-opaliiie,  in  1714, 
and  was  disUnguished,  even  in  childhood,  for  his  love  of  leading  and  ihiist 
for  knowledge.  He  was  first  taught  to  read  hy  an  old  villagB  dame,  whom 
he  has  immortalized  in  his  poem  ailet  Spenser's  manner,  called  "The  School. 
Mislrees,"  Ha  was  sent  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1733,  where  he  con- 
tinued bis  studies  for  ten  years.  Here  he  published,  at  intervals,  bis  princi- 
pal poems,  whieh  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  ballads,  the  "  Judgment  of  Hecculns," 
and  several  other  pieces.  In  1745  he  went  to  reside  on  bis  paternal  estate, 
to  which  he  devoted  all  his  time,  talents,  and  capitsil,  so  that  the  Leasowes 
became,  under  his  care,  a  perfect  feiry-land.  "  Now,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  was 
eioited  his  delighl  in  real  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance ;  he 
began  tmn  fliis  time  to  point  his  ptoapecta,  to  diversify  his  Euriaoe,  to  entan- 
gle his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with  suoh  judgment 
and  such  fanoy,  as  made  his  htde  domain  the  euv;  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  skilful  j  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  and  copied  by  de- 
Bignera."  Eut  all  this  was  attended  with  great  expense.  He  spent  his  estate 
in  adorning  it,  and  his  deadi,  which  took  place  in  1763,  was  probably  has- 
tened by  his  anxieties,' 

Besides  his  poems,  he  wrote  "Easays  on  Men  and  Manners,"  which  display 
much  e^e  and  grace  of  style,  united  to  judgment  and  discrimination.  "They 
have  not  the  mellow  ripeness  of  thought  and  learning  of  Cowley's  essays,  but 
tliey  resemble  them  more  closely  than  any  olhersiiiour  langtrage."  "He  is  a 
pleasing  writer,"  says  Campbell,  "  both  in  his  lighter  and  graver  vein.  His 
ganius  is  not  fbreible,  but  it  setdes  in  mediocrity  without  meanness.  Eulwiili 
all  the  beauties  of  the  Leasowes  in  our  minds,  it  may  still  bs  regretted,  that,  in- 
stead of  devoting  his  whole  soul  to  clumping  beeches,  and  prpjecting  mottoes 
lor  summer-houses,  he  had  not  gone  more  into  living  nature  for  auhjecla,  and 
dpscrihed  her  interesting  realities  with  the  same  fond  and  natural  touches 
which  give  so  much  delighifulness  to  his  portiait  of 


Ah  me !  ftill  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  tliinlt  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  feme  dodi  with  her  bkets  ailotn 
Such  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise; 
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Deeds  of  ill  aovt,  and  miBchieTOus  emprize: 
Leiid  me  ibj  clarion,  goddess  1  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit,  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  ohaunoed  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  mark'd  with  Etde  spire, 

Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 
Theie  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  allive, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  flohool-mistreBB  name ; 
Who  boasts  uniuly  brats  with  birch  to  tame; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame; 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 

For  utikempt  hair,  or  task  onootm'd,  are  sorely  slient. 

And  all  in  s^ht  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 

Whioh  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stow ; 
Whilom  a  tw^  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  bianohes  flow ; 
And  work  the  dmple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  tliat  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat  low ; 
And  as  they  look'd  they  found  tlieir  horror  grew. 

And  shaped  il  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

Near  to  this  dome  ia  (bund  a  patch  so  green. 

On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 

And  at  tlie  door  iropriaoning  board  is  seen, 

Lest  weakly  w^hM  of  smaller  size  should  stray ; 

Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 

The  noises  intermii'd,  which  thence  resound, 

Do  learning's  little  touenient  betray ; 

Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound 
And  eyes  her  fairy  tlirong,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow. 
Emblem  tight  meet  of  decency  does  yield  ; 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  bine,  I  trowe. 
As  is  the  harebell  tliat  adorns  the  Held : 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays;  widi  ansious  fear  entwined, 
Witli  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fiU'il ; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  afi!iction  join'd, 

And  fury  uncontroll'd,  and  chastisement  unldnd. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  tlirow  n  ; 

A  russet  kirtle  fenced  tlie  nipping  air ; 

'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own; 

'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair, 

'Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fieeoe  prepare ; 

And,  Booth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 

Throttgh  pious  awe,  did  term  il  passmg  rare ; 

For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  tlie  greatest  wight  on  gtoi 
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Albeit  ns  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debaocli  her  ear ; 

Goody,  good-woman,  gosaip,  ij'aunr,  Ibrsooth, 

Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear; 

Yet  these  slie  challenged,  these  she  held  tight  dear : 

Ne  woidd  esteem  him  act  aa  mought  behove. 

Who  should  not  houor'd  eld  with  these  revere : 

For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  wliich  did  that  title  love. 
One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 

The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 

Which,  ever  and  anon,  impell'd  by  need, 

Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 

Such  fhvor  did  her  past  deportment  claim ; 

And,  if  neglect  had  tavish'd  on  the  ground 

Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same  i 

For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  ibund. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve, 

Hymned  such  psalms  as  Sternhold  forth  did  mele ; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer  seat; 
Sweet  melody  1  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  ibrejgn  king. 
While  taun^ng  foemen  did  a  song  entreaf, 

All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 

Upiiung  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they  to  sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  eliinB'  ears,  would  ott  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed ; 
And  tortious  dealh  was  true  devotion's  meed  j 
And  simple  ^th  in  iron  ch^ns  did  mourn, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawnly  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  burn : 

Ah  I  dearest  Lord,  Ibrefend,  thilk  days  should  e'er  return. 

In  eibow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem 

By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receives  lua  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  Kefest  liege  is  placed. 
The  matron  sate ;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtier's  pride  1) 
Rediesa'd  affronts,  for  vile  affronts  there  pBss'd; 


Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  willr  vile  copper-prize  eialt  on  high, 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'frays : 
E'en  absent,  slie  the  rdns  of  power  doth  hold, 
Wiiile  with  quaint  arts,  the  giddy  crowd  slie  sways; 
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Forewam'd,  if  litlle  bird  tlieir  pranks  behoM, 
'Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

But  now  Dan  Phcebus  gGJiiB  the  middle  sky. 
And  libetty  unbars  her  prison  door  ; 
And  like  a  tushing  torrent  out  ihey  fly, 
And  now  tlie  grassy  cirque  bad  cover'd  o'er 
With  boisterous  revel-roiit  and  wild  oproai ; 
A  tliousand  "ways  in  "wanton  rings  they  ran, 
Heaven  shield  their  ahort-lived  paBlimes,  I  implore  1 
For  well  may  freedom,  erst  so  dearly  won, 

Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  dian  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps  I  enjoy  your  sportive  trade, 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers, 
For  when  my  bones  in  graBs^green  sods  are  laid  j 
For  never  may  ye  wste  more  careless  hours 
In  knighdy  caslles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 
But  most  in  eoiuts  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  wight  1  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 

Beneath  the  pompons  dome  of  kesat  or  of  kii^. 


ROBERT  DODSLEr,    1703—1764. 


This  emiiiBnl  bookseller  and  respectable  author  was  bom  at  Mansfield,  In 
1 703.  Being-  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  stocking-weaver,  and  not  lildcg  his 
situation,  he  rati  off  to  London,  and  took  die  place  of  a  footroon,  and  in  1732 
published  a  rolimie  of  poems  under  the  title  of  "The  Muse  in  Livery,  ot  tlie 
Poolnian's  MisEellHny,"  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  His  next  pro- 
duction was  a  draraatic  piece  called  "  The  Toyshop,"  which  was  acted  witli 
great  success,  and  the  profits  of  which  enabled  him  to  set  up  as  s,  bookseller. 
Patronized  by  Pope  and  other  auCiors  of  the  day,  his  shop  in  Pall  Mall  sopn 
became  the  resort  of  a  iai^e  literary  circle ;  and  so  rapidly  did  his  busineas 
increase,  tliat  in  his  latter  days  Dodsley  might  be  conadered  as  standing  at 
the  head  of  die  bookselling  trade  in  London.  Having  acquired  a  competent 
fjrtune  by  his  double  occupation  of  author  and  booltsclier,  he  retired  fiom 
business,  to  enjoy  ^e  finits  of  his  exertions,  but  died  at  Durham,  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  September  25, 1794. 

Besides  the  above,  Dodsley  wrote  and  published,  anonymously,  tliat  well 
linown  and  ingenious  little  work,  >'  The  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  which  is 
full  of  the  best  moral  maxims.  He  also  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  Cleone," 
which  was  well  received,  and  a  farce  called  "  The  King  and  Ihe  Miller  of 
Mansfield."  But  he  is  now  mote  known  for  the  works  which  he  prcijeoted 
and  published,  than,  for  his  Own  productions.  One  of  these  was  tlie  "  Pre- 
cepler,"  a  very  useful  boot,  in  3  vols,  containing  treatises  on  various  subjects, 
and  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  preface.  Another  was  his  "  Collection  of 
Old  Plays,"  in  12  vols.  HU  "  Collection  of  Poems  in  Six  Volumes,  by  Several 
Hands,"  is  still  a  very  valuable  book.  But  he  is  most  known  as  tlie  projector 
of  the  "Annual  Register,"  in  1758,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  He  also  has 
the  credit  of  having  first  encouraged  the  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Ijy  purcliasm^ 
his  poem  of  "  London,"  in  1738,  Ibr  ten  guineas,  and  of  having,  many  years 
alierwacds,  been  the  projector  of  the  English  Dictionary. 
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EMULATION. 


If  ihy  soul  tbirstelh  for  honor,  if  thy  ear  liatli  any  pleasure  in 
the  voice  of  praise,  raise  thyself  from  the  dust  whereof  thou  art 
made,  and  exalt  thy  aim  to  something  that  is  praiseworthy. 

The  oak,  that  now  spreadetli  its  branches  towards  the  heavens, 
was  once  but  an  acorn  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Endeavor  to  be  first  in  thy  calling,  whatever  it  be ;  neither  let 
any  one  go  before  thee  in  well-doing ;  nevertheless,  do  not  envy 
the  merits  of  another,  but  improve  thine  own  talents. 

Scorn  also  to  depress  thy  competitor  by  dishonest  or  unworthy 
methods ;  strive  to  raise  thyself  above  him  only  by  excelling  him . 
so  shall  thy  contest  for  superiority  be  crowned  with  honor,  if  not 
with  success. 

By  a  virtuous  emulation  the  spirit  of  man  is  exalted  within  him  j 
he  panteth  after  fame,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  racer  to  run  his  course. 

The  examples  of  eminent  men  are  in  his  visions  by  night ;  and 
his  delight  is  to  follow  them  all  the  day  long.  He  formeth  great 
designs;  he  rejoiceth  in  the  execution  thereof;  and  his  name 
goeth  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  But  the  heart  of  the  envi- 
ous man  is  gall  and  bitterness ;  his  tongue  spitteth  venom ;  the 
success  of  his  neighbor  breaketh  his  rest. 

He  sitteth  in  his  cell  repining ;  and  the  good  that  happeneth  to 
another  is  to  him  an  evil.  Hatred  and  malice  feed  upon  his  heart ; 
and  there  is  no  rest  in  him.  He  feeleth  in  his  own  breast  no  love 
of  goodness ;  and  therefore  believeth  his  neighbor  is  hke  unto 
himself. 

He  endeavors  to  depreciate  those  who  excel  him  ;  and  putteth 
an  evil  interpretation  on  all  their  doings. 

He  lieth  on  the  watch,  and  meditates  mischief;  but  the  detes- 
tation of  man  pursueth  him ;  he  is  crushed  as  a  spider  in  his  own 


The  nearest  approach  tliou  canst  make  to  happiness  on  this 
side  the  grave,  is  to  enjoy  from  heaven  health,  wisdom,  and  peace 
of  mind.  These  blessings,  if  thou  possessest,  and  wouldst  pre- 
serve to  old  age,  avoid  the  allurements  of  voluptuousness,  and  fly 
from  her  temptations. 

When  she  spreadeth  her  delicacies  on  the  board,  when  her 
wine  sparldeth  in  the  cup,  when  she  smileth  upon  thee,  and  per- 
BuadetE  thee  to  he  joyful  and  happy ;  then  is  the  hour  of  danger, 
then  let  Reason  stand  firmly  on  her  guard.  For,  if  thou  hearken- 
est  unto  the  words  of  her  adversary,  thou  art  deceived  and  be- 
trayed. The  joy  which  she  promiseth,  changeth  to  madness; 
and  her  enjoyments  lead  on  to  diseases  and  death. 

Look  lound  her  board,  cast  thine  eyes  upon  her  guests,  and 
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observe  those  who  have  been  allured  by  hor  smiles,  who  havo 
listened  to  her  temptations.  Are  they  not  meagre  1  are  they  nol 
sickly  ?  are  they  not  spiritless  ? 

Their  short  hours  of  jollity  and  riot  are  followed  by  tedious  days 
of  pain  and  dejection  ;  she  hath  debauched  and  palled  tbeir  appe- 
tites, that  thoy  have  now  no  relish  for  her  nicest  dainties :  her 
votaries  are  become  her  victims  ;  the  just  and  natural  consequence 
which  God  hath  ordained  in  the  constitution  of  things,  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  abuse  his  gifts. 

But  who  is  she,  that  with  graceful  steps,  and  with  a  lively  air, 
trips  over  yonder  plain  t  The  rose  blusbeth  on  her  cheeks  ;  tho 
sweetness  of  tbe  morning  breatheth  from  her  lips ;  joy,  tempered 
with  innocence  and  modesty,  sparldeth  in  her  eyes  ;  and  from  thti 
cheerfulness  of  her  heart  she  singeth  as  she  walks. 

Her  name  is  Health ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Exercise  and 
Temperance ;  their  sons  inhabit  the  mountains ;  they  are  brave, 
active,  and  lively ;  and  partake  of  all  the  beauties  and  virtues  of 
their  sister. 

Vigor  stringeth  their  nerves ;  strength  dwelleth  in  their  bones ; 
and  Ubor  is  their  delight  all  the  day  long.  The  employments  of 
their  father  excite  their  appetites,  and  the  repasts  of  their  mother 
refresh  them.  To  corahat  the  passions,  is  their  delight ;  to  con- 
quer evil  habits,  their  glory.  Their  pleasures  are  moderate,  and 
therefore  thoy  endure ;  their  repose  is  short,  but  sound  and  un- 
disturbed. Their  blood  is  pure  ;  their  minds  are  serene  ;  and  the 
physician  knoweth  not  the  way  to  their  habitations. 


As  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury  teareth  up  trees,  and  deformcth 
the  face  of  Nature,  or  as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulsions  over- 
turnoth  cities ;  so  the  rage  of  an  angry  man  throweth  mischief 
around  him:  danger  and  destruction  wait  on  his  hand. 

But  consider,  and  forget  not,  thino  own  weakness ;  so  shalc  dion 
pardon  the  failings  of  others.  Indulge  not  thyself  in  the  passion 
of  anger ;  it  is  whetting  a  sword  to  wound  thy  own  breast,  or 
murder  thy  friend. 

If  thou  bearest  slight  provocations  with  patience,  it  shall  be  im- 
puted unto  thee  for  wisdom  ;  and  if  thou  wipest  them  from  thy 
remembrance,  thy  heart  shall  feel  rest,  thy  mind  shall  not  re 
proach  thee. 

Do  nothing  in  thy  passion.  Why  wilt  thou  put  to  se-a  in  tho 
violence  of  a  storm  ?  If  it  be  difficult  to  rule  thine  anger,  it  is 
wise  to  prevent  it:  avoid,  therefore,  all  occasions  of  falling  into 
wrath  ;  or  guard  thyself  against  them  whenever  they  occur 
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Harbor  not  rerenge  in  thy  breast;  it  will  torment  thy  heai't, 
and  discolor  its  best  inclinations. 

Be  always  more  ready  to  forgive  than  to  return  an  injury ;  !ie 
chat  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  lieth  in  wait  against 
himself,  and  draweth  down  mischief  on  bis  own  head, 

A  mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  like  water  cast  upon  the  fire, 
abateth  his  heat ;  and  from  an  enemy,  he  shaU  become  thy  friend. 

Consider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of  anger ;  and  thou  wilt 
wonder  that  any  but  fools  should  be  wroth.  In  folly  or  weakness 
it  always  beginneth ;  but  remember,  and  be  well  assured,  if  sel- 
dom concludeth  without  repentance.  On  the  heels  of  Folly  tread- 
eth  Shame  ;  at  the  back  of  Anger  standeth  Remorse. 


Give  ear,  fair  daughter  of  Love,  to  the  instructions  of  Prudence ; 
and  let  the  precepts  of  Truth  sink  deep  in  thine  heart :  so  shall 
the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  lustre  to  thy  foi-m  ;  and  tliy  beauty, 
like  the  rose  it  resembleth,  shall  retain  its  sweetness  when  its 
bloom  is  withered. 

In  the  spring  of  thy  youth,  in  the  morning  of  thy  days,  when 
the  eyes  of  men  gaze  on  thee  with  delight ;  ah !  hear  with  cau- 
tion their  alluring  words ;  guard  well  thy  heart,  nor  listen  to  tJieir 
Eol^  seducements. 

Remember  thou  art  made  man's  reasonable  companion,  not  the 
slave  of  his  passion  ;  the  end  of  thy  beine  is  to  assist  him  in  the 
toils  of  life,  to  soothe  him  with  thy  tenderness,  and  recompense 
his  care  with  soft  endearments. 

Who  is  she  that  winneth  the  heart  of  man,  that  subdiieth  him 
to  love,  and  reigueth  in  his  breast  ?  Lo  !  yonder  she  walketh  in 
maiden  sweetness,  with  innocence  in  her  mind,  and  modesty  on 
her  cheek.  Her  hand  seeketh  employment ;  her  foot  delighteth 
not  in  gadding  abroad. 

She  is  clothed  with  neatness  ;  she  is  fed  with  temperance  ;  hu- 
mility and  meekness  are  as  a  crown  of  glory  circling  her  head. 
Decency  is  in  all  her  words ;  in  her  answers  are  mildness  and 
troth.  Submission  and  obedience  are  the  lessons  of  her  Ufe  ;  and 
peace  and  happiness  her  reward. 

Boiore  her  steps  walketh  Prudence ;  Virtue  attendeth  at  her 
right  hand.  The  tongue  of  the  licentious  is  dumb  in  her  pre- 
sence ;  the  awe  of  her  virtue  keepeth  him  silent. 

When  Scandal  is  bi^y,  and  the  fame  of  her  neighbor  is  tossed 
irom  tongue  to  tongue,  if  Charity  and  Good-nature  open  not  her 
mouth,  the  finger  of  Silence  resteth  on  her  lip.  Her  breast  is  the 
mansion  of  goodness ;  and  therefore  she  suspecteth  no  evil  in 
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Happy  were  the  man  thai  should  make  her  Lis  wife;  happy 
(he  child  that  shall  call  her  mother. 

She  presideth  in  the  house,  and  there  is  peace  ;  she  command- 
eth  with  judgment,  and  is  obeyed.  She  ariseth  in  the  morning; 
she  considers  her  affairs  ;  and  appointeth  to  every  one  their  pro- 
per biisinesB. 

The  care  of  her  family  is  her  whole  delight ;  to  that  alone  she 
applieth  her  study :  and  elegance  with  frugality  is  seen  in  her 
mansions.  The  prudence  of  her  management  is  an  honor  to  her 
liushand,  and  he  heareth  her  praise  with  silent  delight.  She  in- 
fornaeth  the  minds  of  her  children  with  wisdom  :  she  fashioneth 
their  manners  from  the  example  of  her  own  goodness. 

The  word  of  her  mouth  is  the  law  of  their  youth ;  the  motion 
of  her  eye  commatideth  their  ohedience.  She  speaketh,  and  her 
servants  fly ;  she  pointeth,  and  the  thing  is  done :  for  the  law  of 
love  is  in  their  hearts ;  her  kindness  addeth  wings  to  their  feet. 

In  prosperity  she  is  not  puffed  up;  in  adversity  she  healeth  the 
wounds  of  Fortune  with  patience. 

The  troubles  of  her  husband  are  alleviated  by  her  counsels,  and 
gweetened  by  her  endearments ;  ho  putleth  his  heart  in  her  bosom, 
and  receiveth  comfort. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her  his  wife ;  happy  the 
child  that  calleth  her  mother. 


The  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches,  and  a  mind  to  em- 
ploy them  aright,  is  peculiarly  favored,  and  highly  distinguished. 
He  looketh  on  his  wealth  with  pleasure ;  because  it  affordeth  him 
the  means  to  do  good. 

He  protecteth  the  poor  that  are  injured ;  he  suffereth  not  the 
mighty  to  oppress  the  weak.  He  seeketh  out  objects  of  compas- 
sion ;  he  inquireth  into  their  wants  ;  he  relieveth  them  with  judg- 
ment, and  without  ostentation.  He  assisteth  and  rewardeth  merit; 
he  encourageth  ingenuity,  and  liberally  promoteth  every  useful 
design. 

He  carrieth  on  great  works ;  his  country  is  enriched,  and  the 
laborer  is  employed :  he  formeth  new  schemes,  and  the  arts  re 
ceive  improvement.  He  considereth  the  superfluities  of  his  table 
as  belonging  lo  the  poor,  and  he  defraudeth  them  not.  The  he 
nevolence  of  his  mind  is  not  checked  by  his  fortune.  He  rejoic- 
eth  therefore  in  riches,  and  his  joy  is  blameless. 

But  woe  unto  him  that  heapeth  up  wealth  in  abundance,  and 
rejoiceth  alone  in  the  possession  thereof ;  that  grindeth  the  fiice 
of  the  poor,  and  considereth  not  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
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He  thriveth  on  oppression  without  feeling;  the  rain  of  his  hro 
ther  disturbeth  him  not.  The  tears  of  the  orphan  he  dr  nk  th  as 
milk;  the  cries  of  the  widow  are  music  to  his  ear.  H  s  heart  is 
hardened  with  the  love  of  wealth ;  no  grief  or  distress  ca  ake 
impression  upon  it. 

But  the  curse  of  iniquity  pursueth  him ;  he  liveth  n  co  t  nual 
fear.  The  anxiety  of  Jiis  mind,  and  the  rapacious  des  res  of  1  is 
own  soul,  take  vengeance  upon  him  fur  the  calamil  ea  1  e  hath 
brought  upon  others. 

"'      '  '        '      '       f  poverty,  in  comparison    v  t!    the 

gnawings 


of  this  man's  heart ! 


Let  the  poor  man  comfort  himself,  yea,  rejoice ;  for  he  hath 
many  reasons.  He  sitteth  down  to  his  morsel  in  peace ;  his  table 
is  not  crowded  with  flatterers  and  devourers.  He  is  not  embar- 
rassed with  dependants,  nor  leased  with  the  clamors  of  solicita- 
tion. Debarred  from  the  dainties  of  the  rich,  he  escapeth  all  their 
diseases.  The  bread  that  he  eateth,  is  it  not  sweot  to  his  taste  t 
the  water  he  drinkcth,  is  it  not  pleasant  to  his  thirst  ?  yea,  far 
more  delicious  than  the  richest  draughts  of  the  luxurious.  His 
labor  preserveth  his  health,  and  produceth  him  a  repose  to  whicli 
the  downy  bed  of  Slolh  is  a  stranger.  He  limiteth  his  desires 
with  humility;  and  the  calm  of  contentment  is  sweeter  to  Iiis  soul 
than  the  acquirements  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 

Let  not  the  rich,  therefore,  presume  on  his  riches,  nor  the  poor 
despond  in  his  poverty ;  for  the  providence  of  God  dispenseth 
happiness  to  them  both,  and  the  distribution  thereof  is  more 
equally  made  than  the  fool  can  believe, 

BENEVOLENCE. 

When  thou  considerest  thy  wants,  when  thou  beholdest  thy  im- 
perfections, acknowledge  his  goodness,  0  IVIan !  who  honored  thee 
with  reason,  endowed  thee  with  speech,  and  placed  thee  in  society 
to  receive  and  confer  reciprocal  helps  and  mutual  obligations. 

Thy  food,  thy  clothing,  thy  convenience  of  habitation,  thy  pro- 
tection from  the  injuries,  thy  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  thou  owest  to  the  assistance  of  others,  and  couldst 
not  enjoy  but  in  the  bands  of  society.  It  is  thy  duty,  therefore, 
to  be  friendly  to  mankind,  as  it  is  thy  interest  that  men  should  be 
friendly  to  thee. 

As  the  rose  breatheth  sweetness  from  its  own  nature,  so  the 
heart  of  a  benevolent  man  produceth  good  works. 

He  enjoyeth  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  his  own  breast;  and 
rejoiceth  ia  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  neighbor.  He 
!ar  unto  slander ;  the  faults  and  the  failings  of 
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men  give  pain  to  his  lieart.  His  desire  is  to  do  good,  and  he 
searcheth  out  the  occasions  thereof:  m  removing  the  oppression 
of  another,  he  relieveth  himself. 

From  the  largeness  of  his  mind,  he  comprehendeih  in  his  wishes 
the  happiness  of  all  men ;  and  from  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  he 
endeavoreth  to  promote  il. 


EDWARD  YOUNG.     1681— 17e5. 

Edwaud  Yochh,  the  eelebralcd  author  of  the  "  Night  ThougJitB,"  was  born 
Bl  Upham,  in  Hampshire,  in  1681.  He  was  educated  at  Oiford,  where  he 
teok  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  in  1714,  and  his  Doctor's  d^tee  in 
1719.  Thai  ha  was  distinguished  lor  his  Ingenully  and  learning  ahove  his 
fellow-HtudBQlB  and  contemporaries,  is  known  by  a  complaint  of  Tindal  the 
infldel,  who  said,  "  The  other  boys  I  can  always  answer,  because  I  know 
where  Ihey  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred  times :  but 
that  fellow  Young  is  continually  peslering  me  wiili  somethii^  of  his  own," 
After  publishing  a  number  of  poelical  pieces  of  rather  indifferent  meril,  in 
1721  he  gave  to  the  public  liis  tragedy  of  "Eevenge,"  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  efforts  of  his  genius;  but  unfortunately  it  was  written  aftec  the  model 
of  Ihe  French  drama,  and  though  the  flioughts  are  refined  and  full  of  imagi- 
naticai,  and  a  true  poetic  feeling  pervades  the  whole,  it  has  hardly  vdaUiy 
enough  to  keep  it  alive  as  a  drama. 

In  1725  he  published  the  first  of  his  Satires,  and  in  three  or  four  years  llie 
other  six  followed,  under  the  title  of  "The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Pas- 
sion." They  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  rendered  acute  by  oh- 
Borvation,  enriched  by  refleclion,  and  polished  with  wit;  and  they  abound  in 
ingsnioua  and  humorous  allusions.  Their  chief  delect  is  in  the  perpetual 
exaggeration  of  the  senliment.  Goldsmith  says,  that  "  they  were  in  higlier 
reputation  when  publislied  than  tiiey  stand  at  present;"  and  that  "Young 
seems  fonder  of  dazzling  than  of  pleasing,  of  raising  our  admiration  lor  his 
wit  than  of  out  dislike  of  the  follies  he  ridicules."' 

In  1728  Young  entered  tlie  church,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Geo^e 
the  Second.  Three  yeais  ai\er,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  She  died  in  1741,  leaving 
one  30n.  A  daughter  whom  she  had  by  her  former  husband,  and  who  was 
married  lo  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palmeraton,  died  in  1739,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
ple four  years  afler.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tern 
pie  were  the  Philander  and  Natcisaa  of  die  Night  TlioughlB.  Mrs.  Temple 
died  of  a  consumption,  at  Lyons,  on  her  way  to  Nice,  and  Young  accompanieil 
her  to  the  continent.'  Some,  most  inconsiderately,  have  identified  Young's 
son  with  the  Lorenzo  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  This  is  absurd,  for  when  tliia 
character  of  tlie  finished  infidel  was  drawn  by  the  father,  the  son  was  only 
e^ht  yeaiB  old. 
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Of  the  Night  Thoughts,  which  were  published  ftom  1742  to  1744,  Yoiidbs 
ravodle  anil  most  finished  poem,  it  may  be  said  that  Ihey  show  a  mind  stored 
with  leading  and  refleclioii,  purified  by  vittiions  feelings,  and  supported  by 
teligioua  hope.  There  are  in  them  great  fertility  of  thought  and  luiurianca 
of  imaginHtkiii,  nncomtnon  originality  in  style,  and  an  acf  rnnulatioti  of  argu- 
ment and  illuBtiation  which  seems  almost  boundless.'  "  In  this  poem,"  saya 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  Young  has  ejbibiled  a  very  wide  display  of  original  poeuy, 
variegated  with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusioua;  a  wilderness  of 
thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  of 
every  odor." 

In  1750  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  paid  a  very  just  and  elegant  tribute  to  the  po- 
etical reputation  of  Yoong,  by  dedicating  to  him  his  most  learned  and  inslruo- 
tivB  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope."  Young  was  at  that  time 
the  only  survivor  of  that  brotherhood  of  poets  wlio  had  adorned  and  delated 
the  preceding  age,  and  among  whom  Pope  shone  with  such  unrivalled  lustre. 
In  1762,  when  he  was  upwards  of  fonrscore.  Young  printed  his  poem  of 
•'  Resignation,"  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  decay  of  his  powers  is  mani- 
fested. In  April,  1705,  he  closed  his  long,  nseful,  and  vittuous  life.  He  had 
performed  no  duly  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  he  retained  his  intellects 

In  his  personal  manners.  Young  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  social 
habits,  and  tlie  animating  soul  of  every  company  with  whom  he  mined.  No- 
body ever  said  more  brilliant  things  in  conversation.  Dr.  Warton,  who  knew 
him  well,  says  tliat  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  men, 
most  exemplary  in  his  life  and  sinceie  in  his  religion.  If  he  stoopei!  below 
the  dignity  of  his  high  profession,  in  coucdng  worldly  favor  and  applause,  aa 
without  doubt  he  did,  no  one  has  mote  convincingly  shown  how  utterly 
wortliless  was  the  object  of  this  inconsistent  ambition. 

As  a  poet,  if  he  ranks  not  in  the  first  class,  he  lakes  a  very  high  place  in 
the  second.  If  his  taste  be  not  the  purest,  or  his  judgment  not  always  the 
best,  he  has  an  exuberance,  a  vigor,  and  an  originality  of  genius,  which  amply 
atone  for  all  his  defects.  As  respects  the  moral  infiuence  of  his  poetry,  there 
has  been  and  can  he  but  one  opinion.  No  one  can  rise  ftom  (he  studious 
reading  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  without  feeling  more  the  value  of  time,  and 
the  importance  of  improving  it  aright,  both  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  for 
that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  a  book  full  of  the  purest  and  noblest  sentiments, 
which,  if  followed,  cannot  Ihil  of  making  us  wiser  and  better. 


Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  1 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  Fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes ; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe. 
And  tights  on  hds  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (aa  usual)  and  disturb'd  repose, 
1  wake  \   How  happy  thoy,  who  wake  no  morel 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  llie  grave. 
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I  wake,  emerging  ftora  b  sea  oT  dreams 
Tiunultuous;  where  my  wreclt'd,  desponding  Oiouglil, 
From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  misery, 
At  laadom  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  losL 
Though  now  restored,  'lis  only  change  of  pain 

The  Day  too  short  fcr  my  disttess;  and  N^ht, 
E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
Ib  sunshine  to  lbs  color  of  my  fate. 

Night,  sable  goddess  I  Irom  her  ebon  throne, 
In  tayless  m^esqr,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead !  and  darkness,  how  profiiund  I 
Nor  eye,  hot  Jistening  ear,  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.     Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause; 
An  awful  pause  1  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfiU'd ; 
Fate  I  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

The  bell  strikes  one.     We  lake  no  note  of  time 
But  iVom  its  loss.     To  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  hcMd  aright. 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours ; 
Where  are  Iheyl    Widi  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
Ic  is  the  signal  that  demaAds  despatch: 
How  much  is  to  be  done)     My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  lifb's  narrow  verge 
Look  down — On  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss ; 
A  diead  eternity  1  how  surely  mine  I 
And  can  eterniq'  belong  to  me, 
Poor  penaioaer  on  the  bounties  of  anhoinl 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  ai^ust. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  manl 
How  paaang  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such  1 
Who  centred  In  our  make  suoli  strange  extremes  1 
From  difiereni  natures  marvellously  mixt. 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  I 
Diatinguish'd  link  in  Being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  &om  Nothing  to  the  Dei^ ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorpti 
Thoi^h  sullied  and  dishonor'd,  still  divine  I 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory  1  a  fiail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal  I  insect  infinite  1 
A  worm  I  a  god  I — I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  myself  am  lost  I  At  home  s  strar^er. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  agliast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own :    How  reason  reels  I 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumpliantly  distress'd !  what  joy,  what  dread : 
Alternately  transported,  and  alnrm'd  I 
What  can  preserve  my  lifel  or  what  destroy! 
An  angel's  aim  can't  snatoh  me  iVoin  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  oonline  me  there. 
47. 
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Tis  past  conjecture ;  all  tilings  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  sprefti' 
What  thoi^h  my  soul  fantastic  measutes  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields;  or  mourn'd  along  tlie  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hutl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  seated  the  cliif  j  or  daiiced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  HEtio  sliapes,  wild  nntiyes  of  the  brain? 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  Bobtler  essence  llian  the  trodden  clod ; 
Active,  aiirial,  towering,  nnconfined, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gross  companion's  fall. 
E'en  silent  n%ht  proclaims  my  sou!  immortal : 
B'en  silent  n^ht  proclaitns  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal,  heaven  hnebands  all  events ; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vaui. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  tliat  are  not  lost  I 
Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  around, 
In  infidel  distress!    Are  ai^els  there? 
Slumbers,  laked  up  in  dust,  ethei^al  fire  1 

They  live  I  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  eartii 
Unkindled,  unconceived;  and  &om  an  eya 
Of  lendernesB  let  heavenly  pity  fe.ll 
On  me,  more  justly  numbet'd  with  the  dead. 
This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 
How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave  1 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault, 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom  ; 
The  land  of  appaiitimiB,  empty  shades  1 
All,  all  on  earth,  is  Shadow,  all  beyond 
la  Substance ;  tlie  reverse  ia  folly's  creed : 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more ! 

Yel  man,  fool  man!  here  bmries  all  bis  thoughts, 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  eeirth,  and  pent  beneath  die  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  bis  wishes ;  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  inflnite ;  and  reach  it  there. 
Where  seraphs  gather  immortality. 
On  life's  fail  tree,  fest  by  the  throne  of  God, 
What  golden  joys  BjnbroMal  clustering  glow. 
In  His  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  tlie  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  1 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  expire 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  tlireescore  years, 
To  push  eternity  from  hiunan  thought. 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust? 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires. 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness. 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  alarm'd, 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge. 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  waft  a  featlier,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 
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Of  man's  miraciiloiia  mistakes,  thia  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live," 
Pot  ever  on  the  brmk  of  being  born. 
AH  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  tbink 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivei:  and  tlieir  pride 
On  Ibis  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  lease,  their  own ;  their  fiitore  selveB  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  I 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vajls ; 
That  lodgeil  in  Bite's,  to  wisdom  they  cons^ ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone ; 
Tis  not  in  folly,  not  to  soora  a  fool : 
And  scarce  in  hmnan  wisdom,  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  tlitough  every  sl^e ;  when  young,  indeed, 
In  fiiQ  content  we,  soroBtimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unansioua  for  ourselves ;  and  only  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fiithers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool: 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  bia  plan ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  pmdent  purpose  to  resolve  ; 
In  all  the  magnanimi^  of  thought 
Besotves ;  and  r&resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why^    Beoauss  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Tliemselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dreadj 
But  dieir  hearts  wounded,  liite  the  woimded  air. 
Soon  close ;  where,  past  ihe  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing,  no  soar  the  sky  retains  j 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  ftom  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  iboi^ht  of  death  ; 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

LirE    AND    DEATH. 

Life  makes  die  soul  depemlent  on  tire  dust ; 
Death  gives  her  wings  to  mount  above  the  spheres. 
Through  chinks,  styled  organs,  dim  life  peeps  at  lightj 
Death  bursts  th'  involving  oioad,  and  all  is  day; 
All  eye,  all  ear,  die  disembodied  power. 
Death  has  feign'd  evils,  nature  shall  not  feel ; 
Life,  ills  snbstandal,  wisdom  cannot  shun. 
Is  not  the  mi^ity  mind,  tliat  son  of  heaven  1 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  imprison'd,  paui'dl 
'By  deaili  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified? 
Death  but  entombs  the  body ;  life  the  soul. 
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Earth's  highest  station  enda  in  "  Here  he  lies," 

And  "  dust  to  dust"  coneludea  her  noblest  song. 

If  thia  aoi^  livea,  posterity  shall  Imow 

Onis,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtjera  bred, 

Who  tliought  e'en  gold  might  coma  a  day  too  late ; 

Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  plann'd  hia  scheme 

Foi  future  vacancies  in  church  or  state ; 

Some  avocation  deemii^  it — to  die, 

Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich ; 

Guilt's  blunder!  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  hell! 

SOOIBTI    NECESSARY    FOR    HAPPINESS. 
Wisdom,  Ibough  richer  than  Peruvian  mines, 
And  Hweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive, 
Wliat  is  she,  but  tha  means  of  Happiness  ? 
That  unobtEiin'd,  tlian  folly  more  a  ibol  j 
A  melancholy  Ibol,  without  her  bells. 
Friendship,  the  means  of  wisdom,  richly  gives 
The  precious  end,  which  makes  our  wisdom  wit*. 
Nature,  in  zeal  ibr  human  anuty. 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy ; 
Joy  ia  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  flies  monopolisla :  it  calls  fcr  Two ; 
Rich  fruit !  heaven-planted !  never  pluck'd  by  One. 
Neediiil  auxiliars  are  oiu  Itiends,  to  give 
To  social  man  true  relish  of  liimself 
Full  on  ourselves,  descending  in  a  line. 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  deliglit: 
Delphi  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  lire  the  breast 

TNSirFFlClENCY  or    GENIUS   AND   STATION   WITHOUT  1 
Genius  and  art,  ambition's  boasted  wings, 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.    A  feeble  aid  I 
D^alian  enginery  1     If  these  alone 
Assist  our  flight,  fkme's  flight  is  glory^'s  fall. 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high, 
Our  heiglit  is  hut  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  I  behold ; 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright,  and  base, 
Of  towering  talents,  and  terrestrial  aims ; 
Melhinks  I  see,  as  idirown  from  her  h^h  sphere. 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immoital, 
With  rubbish  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the  dust. 
Struck  at  the  splendid,  melancholy  sight. 

But  wherefore  envyl    Talents  angel-bright. 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
la  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illustrioua,  and  give  infiimy  ronowti. 

Great  iU  is  an  achievement  of  great  powers. 
Plain  BBuse  bat  rarely  leads  us  far  aBtray. 
Roason  the  means,  affections  ohooso  our  end: 
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Means  have  no  merit,  if  our  end  ainiss. 

If  wrong  our  hearts,  our  heads  are  right  in  vain; 

Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 

R^ht  ends  and  mearis  malta  wisdom ;  Worldly-wise 

Is  but  half-witted,  at  its  highest  pr^e. 

Lei  genius  then  despair  to  make  thes  great ; 

Nor  flatter  station:  What  is  station  high? 

Tis  a  proud  menilioant ;  it  boasts  and  begs ; 

It  bogs  an  alma  of  homage  from  the  throng, 

And  oK  the  throng  denies  its  charit/, 

Monarchs  and  ministers  are  awtUI  names ; 

Whoever  wear  ihem,  ohallonge  our  devoir. 

Eeligion,  public  Order,  both  Biaot 

Esteraal  liomage,  and  a  supple  knee. 

To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  serve 

The  meanest  slaTe ;  all  more  is  merit's  due, 

Her  sacred  and  inviolable  rfeht 

Nor  ever  paid  the  monarcli,  but  the  man. 

Our  hearts  ne'er  bow  but  to  superior  wortli; 

Nor  ever  fiiil  of  their  allegiance  there. 

Fools,  indeed,  drop  the  man  in  their  account, 

And  vote  the  mantle  into  majesty. 

Let  tlie  sniall  savage  boast  his  silver  flir ; 

His  royal  robe  unbotrow'd  and  unbought. 

His  own,  descending  fhirly  from  bis  sires. 

Shall  man  be  pioud  to  wear  liia  livery, 

And  souls  in  enniiie  scorn  a  sou!  without  1 

Can  place  or  lessen  us  or  aggrandize  1 

Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  tliough  perob'd  on  Alps ; 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales. 

Each  mac  makes  bis  own  stature,  builds  himself: 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids: 

Her  moimmeats  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Of  these  sure  truths  dost  thou  demand  the  cause  ? 

The  cause  is  lodged  in  immortality. 

Hear,  and  assent     Thy  bosom  burns  for  power ; 

What  station  charms  thee  ?     I'll  iiislall  tliee  tliere ; 

Tis  tliiue.     And  art  thou  greater  than  before  1 

Then  thou  belbre  wast  something  less  than  man. 

Has  thy  new  post  betray'd  thee  into  pride  ! 

That  tceaoherous  pride  betrays  tby  dignity; 

That  pride  deftunes  htunanity,  and  calls 

The  being  mean,  which  staf^  or  strings  can  ibibb. 

High  worth  is  elevated  place:  'Tis  more ; 
It  makes  the  post  stand  candidate  tor  Thee ; 
Makes  more  than  monarchs — makes  an  honest  man ; 
Though  no  exohequer  it  commands,  'tis  wealth ; 
And  tliough  it  wears  no  ribbon,  'tis  reniwn ; 
Renown,  that  would  not  quit  thee,  though  disgraced, 
Nor  leave  thee  pendent  On  a  master's  smile. 
Other  ambition  nature  interdicts; 
Nature  proclaims  it  most  absurd  in  man. 
By  pointing  at  his  origin,  and  end", 
ftiilk,  and  a  swath,  at  first,  his  whole  demand; 
His  whole  domain,  at  last,  a  turf,  or  atone ; 
To  wliom,  between,  a  world  may  seem  loo  small 
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What  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacred  praise  i 
The  LovB  of  PraiBe,  howa'er  conceal'd  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  leas,  and  glows,  in  every  heart : 
Tlie  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 

O'er  globes  and  aoeptrea,  now  on  tbroneE  it  awallfl ; 
Now,  trims  llie  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells : 
'Tis  Tor/,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads. 
Harangues  in  Senates,  squeaks  in  Ma^querEides. 
Here,  to  Steele's  humot  makes  a  bold  pretence ; 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney's  eloquence. 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head. 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 
Nor  ends  with  life ;  but  nods  in  sable  plumes, 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flaitors  on  our  tombs. 


Tlie  languid  lady  next  appears  in  stale, 
Who  was  not  bom  to  carry  her  own  weight ; 
She  lolls,  reels,  slaters,  till  some  foreign  aid 

To  her  own  stature  lifts  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom, 
She,  by  joat  Blagea,  journeyfl  round  the  room : 
But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  slie  despairs 
To  scale  the  Alps — that  is,  ascend  the  siairs. 
My  Ian  1  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil ; 
Fanl  boodl  glove  I  scarf  1  is  her  laconic  style ; 
And  thai  ia  spote  with  such  a  dying  fall, 
Tliat  Betty  rather  sees,  than  hears  the  call : 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye, 
Piece  out  tli'  idea  her  feint  words  deny. 
O  Usten  with  attention  most  prolbund  1 
Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 
And  help  t  oh  help  1  her  spirits  are  so  deed, 
One  hand  scarce  litis  the  other  to  Iter  head. 
It,  there,  a  stubborn  pin  it  tritunphs  o'er, 
She  pantsi  she  sinbs  awayl  and  is  no  more. 
Let  the  robust  and  the  gigantie  carve. 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  ratlier  starve: 
But  chow  she  must  herself;  ah,  cruel  fate  I 
That  Kosalinda  can't  by  proxy  eat. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER     1730— 176a 

WiitiAM  Faicobeh  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  bom 
In  tl\e  year  1730.  He  had  very  few  advantages  of  edujation,  and  in  early 
life  went  to  sea  in  the  merchant  service.  He  was  aflorwards  mate  of  a  ves- 
sel that  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  was  ono  of  three  only,  out  of  the 
crow,  fuat  were  saved  j  a  catastrophe  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  future 
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poem,  "The  Shipwreck,"  which  lie  published  in  1762,  and  on  wtiioh  his 
chief  claim  to  merit  rests,  Eirly  in  1700  his  "  Macine  Dictionary"  appealed, 
which  has  been  spoken  highly  of  by  those  who  are  capable  of  estimaling  ita 
merits.  In  the  latter  pari  of  the  same  year  he  embarked  in  the  Aurora,  for 
India,  but  the  vessel  was  never  heard  of  aflor  she  passed  the  Cape,  *'  so  that 
the  poet  of  the  Shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  have  perislieil  by  the  same 
species  of  calamity  whicli  he  had  rehearsed."' 

The  sulgeot  of  Ills  Shipwreck  and  the  feta  of  its  audior,  bespeak  an  uncom 
mon  partiality  in  its  favor.  If  vi-e  pay  respect  to  the  ingenious  scholar,  who 
can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst  the  sliades  of  retirement  or  the  shelves 
of  hia  library,  how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  Ilia  "ship-boy  on  (he 
high  and  giddy  mast,"  cherishing  teftned  visions  of  Kincy  at  the  hour  which 
he  may  easually  Hnatchfiom  &.%ue  and  danger!  His  poem  has  the  sensible 
charm  of  appearing  a  transcript  of  reality,  and  from  its  vividness  and  power 
of  desoriplion,  powerfully  interests  Hie  feelings,  and  leaves  a  deep  impressioa 
oC  truth  and  nature  on  the  mincl. 

THE    VESSEL    GOIKG    TO    PIECES. DEATH    OF    ALBERT,  TUB   COM- 


Witli  mournful  look  llio  seamen  eyed  the  strand 
Wliere  death's  inexorable  gawa  expand ; 
SwiA  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  Uiey  beheld  the  last 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  befbce,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  Ihey  mount  into  the  wind— 
The  Genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing, 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring. 
The  fetal  Sisters,  On  the  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horsea  to  tlie  prore. — 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  tlie  vessel  sideloi^  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend, 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend ; 
Fatal  retreat!  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Iramei^es  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down.ptesl  by  watery  we^ht  the  bowsprit  bends, 
And  ftom  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unaustjun'd  on  high; 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea. 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  her  lea ; 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithful  slay 
Drags  the  m^n-lopmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  Ilie  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vfun 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  they  buifet,  till,  betefl  of  strength. 
O'erpower'd  ihay  yield  to  otuel  fete  at  length. 
The  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head. 
They  sink  for  ever,  nurabcr'd  witli  the  dead ! 

Those  who  remain  their  fearfiil  doom  await, 
NiH  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fate. 
I  OlUBPbell'B  apecLmena,  VOL  vL  j.  Si. 
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The  heart  tliat  Ueeda  with  Borrows  all  its  omi, 

Furgets  the  paiiga  of  friendBliip  to  bemoan. — 

Albert  and  Hodmoiid  and  Palemon  here, 

With  youug  Arion,  ou  the  mast  appear ; 

Even  they,  amid  ih'  unepeakable  diswess, 

In  every  look  distracting  ihoughtB  confess; 

In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals, 

And  every  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 

Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  tlie  main, 

They  view'd  th'  adjacent  shore,  but  view'd  in  vain. 

Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 

Wliere  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell, 

Such  torments  agonize  (he  damned  breast. 

While  fency  views  tlie  mansions  of  the  blesL 

For  Heaven's  sweet  help  Iheiisupphant  cries  iniploiSj 

But  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  iiioce  i 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe, 
Willi  horror  fraught,  the  dreadful  scene  drew  neatl 
The  ship  bangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  den'.'i, 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath ! — 
In  VBio,  alas  I  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  ns,  al  the  latest  breath, 
To  sraile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
E'en  Zetxi's  sell)  and  Epictelus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  god-like  virtue  famed. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proBlaun'd, 
Beheld  this  scene  Of  irenzy  and  distress, 
His  BOul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess! — 
0  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above, 
This  last  tremendous  sliock  of  ikte  to  prove. 
The  totterii^  flame  of  reason  yet  sustMn  I 
Nor  let  this  total  rain  whirl  my  brain  I 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axea  were  prepared, 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insnlt  the  yard ; 
Higli  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
UpUlted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shatter'd  top  half  buried  In  die  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunghig,  thunders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  groanal  air  tremblesl  and  the  deeps  resound! 
Her  giant  bulk  tlie  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  quivering  witli  llie  wound,  in  torraeul  reels; 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murd'rer's  blows. — 
Again  she  plunges  I  hark  1  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rook ! 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  viclinis  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  conviUsion,  rends  the  solid  oak  i 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurliing  demons  of  destruction  dwoll. 
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Al  longth.  atiinder  torn,  hsr  frame  divides, 
And  crashii^  spreads  in  niio.  o'er  Ihe  tides, 

As  o'er  the  surge  the  stooping  maja-raast  hiing, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung ; 
Some,  alruggling,  on  a  broken  orag  were  Jast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast ; 
Awhile  they  bora  lh'  o'erwhelmii^  billows'  rage, 
Unoqnal  combat  with  Iheic  fete  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  jbrego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yard-arm  irupetuons  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan. 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  raib  descend. 
Now  on  the  moimlain-waye  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downwiad  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  dda; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  aliva ; 
'ITie  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  preat  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew  1 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  etempd  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb ! 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  tby  view ! 
Wliat  painful  sOT^les  of  thy  dying  crew! 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  witli  corses  I  red  with  human  blood ! 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed, 
When  Tcoy'a  imperiai  domes  in  ruin  blaaed  i 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel, 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  eteeL 
Thus  with  his  helpless  parmers  till  the  last. 
Sad  refuge  I  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  the  mortal  blow, 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  woe : 
For  now  soft  nature's  sympadietio  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heaM  with  powerftil  stiam , 
His  feiihful  wife  for  ever  doora'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed, 
With  want  and  hardships  unibreseen  enclosed ; 
His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  ftiend. 
Her  innocence  to  succor  and  defend; 
By  youth  and  indigence  sal  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray — 
While  these  reflections  tack  his  feeling  mind, 
Bodmond,  who  hur^  beside,  his  grasp  resign'd ) 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  roli'd. 
His  out-sttetch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold,— 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fettec'd  limbs  to  clear ; 
For  death  bids  every  clinchii^  joint  adhere. 
AU-ikint,  to  heaven  he  tlirows  his  dying  eyes, 
And,  "  O  protect  my  wife  and  child  I"  he  cries ; 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  lh'  unfinish'd  sound  I 
Ho  gasps!  he  dies!  and  tumbles  to  llie  gro'indl 
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CATHERINE  TALBOT.     1720—1770. 

CiTHiHiHj;  Tjiibot,  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Talbot,  Archdea- 
con of  Beiks,  was  born  in  the  year  1720.  She  eatly  exhibited  strong  aiarks 
of  a  fcoling  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  powerful  understanding.  To 
these  natural  talents  wore  added  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  eduoatioii 
(bunded  on  Clirislian  principlea.  In  1741  site  was  introduced  to  the  cele- 
brated Miss  Elizabeth  Caiter,'  witli  whom  ahe  maintained  the  moat  close  and 
intimate  friendsli^  to  the  close  of  her  life.  At  what  age  she  b^an  to  wiite 
for  the  public  eye,  does  not  appear;  but  it  is  certain  that  her  talents  and  at 
tainments  early  introduced  her  intti  a  valuable  literary  acquaintance,  of  which 
Archbishop  Seeker,  and  Dr.  Butler,  the  author  of  the  "  Analogy,"  may  ba 
named.  But  great  as  were  het  talenta,  and  brilliant  as  her  aecompliahmeniB, 
she  possessed  qualitdes  of  infinitely  more  importance  both  to  herself  and  so- 
dety.  Her  piety  was  deep  and  ardent ;  it  was  tlie  spring  of  all  her  actions, 
as  its  rewards  was  the  object  of  all  her  hopes.  Her  life,  however,  afTordE  but 
little  scope  for  narrative ;  passing  on  in  a  sniootli,  equable  tenor,  without  dan- 
gers or  adventures.  But  she  was  not  of  a  strong  eoostitudon,  and  the  disease 
lo  which  she  had  long  been  subject — a  cancel — at  length  made  rapid  strides 
upon  her  delioate  fiame,  and  she  expired  on  the  9th  of  January,  1770. 

The  chief  pnbbcations  of  Miss  Talbot  are,  "Eefleoliocs  on  the  Seven 
Days  of  the  Week,"  which  have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  twenty, 
sis  "Essays,"  five  " Diaii^ues,"  three  "Prose  Pasttttala,"  a  "Fairy  Tale," 
three  "Imitations  of  Osaian,"  two  "Allegories,"  No.  30  of  the  "Bambler," 
and  a  few  "  Poems ;"  all  of  which  may  be  read  with  great  profit,  as  the  pro- 
duodon  of  one  who  pOBseased  the  moat  exquisite  qualities  both  of  the  head 
and  heart.' 

A  sEKSE  or  eoD'e  presence). 

Let  me  ask  myself,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  what  is  the  genera] 
turn  of  my  temper,  and  disposition  of  my  mind?  My  most  tri- 
fling words  and  actions  are  observed  by  Him  :  and  every  thought 
is  naked  to  His  eye.  Could  I  suppose  the  king,  or  any  the  great- 
est person  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  were  within  reach  of  observ- 
ing my  common  daily  behaviour,  though  unseen  by  me,  should  I 
not  be  very  particularly  careful  to  preserve  it,  in  every  respect, 
decent  and  becoming?  Should  I  allow  myself  in  any  little  fro- 
ward  humors  ?  Should  I  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  peevish  and 
iU-natured  ?  Should  I  use  so  much  as  one  harsh  or  unhandsome 
expression  even  to  my  equal,  or  my  meanest  inferior,  even  were  I 
ever  so  much  provoked  ?  Much  less  should  I  behave  irreverently 
to  my  parents  or  superiors.  This  awful  Being,  in  whom  I  live 
and  move,  and  from  whom  no  obscurity  can  hide  me,  by  whom 
(he  very  liairs  of  my  head  are  all  numbered.  He  knows  the  obli- 
gations of  every  relation  in  life.     He  sees  in  their  full  light  the 
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reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  diildnin,  of  husbands  and  wii^es, 
of  neighbors  and  fellow-servants.  He  knows  the  aggravated  guilt 
of  every  offence  against  tliese  ties  of  society,  however  we  may  be 
disposed  to  treat  them  as  trifles ;  and  every  piece  of  stubbornness 
and  pride,  of  ill-humour  and  passion,  of  anger  and  resentment,  of 
;a  and  perverseness,  exposes  us  to  His  just  indignation. 


SELr -EXAMINATION 

That  I  may  be  better  in  future,  let  me  evirmo  i  little  whit 
temper  I  have  been  in  tho  last  twentj  four  hours      In  geneial, 

Serliaps,  I  can  recollect  nothing  much  amiss  in  it  hut  let  me 
escend  to  particulars.  Things  are  oflen  very  faulty  that  appear 
at  first  eight  very  trifling.  Perhaps  I  hive  si  fund  a  concejt  of 
myself  as  to  think  that  I  can  never  be  in  the  wrong  Has  any 
uneasiness  happened  in  the  family  th  s  last  daj  ?  Perhaps  1 
think  the  fauSt  was  wholly  in  others,  and  the  light  entirely  on  my 
side.  But  ought  I  not  to  remember,  that  m  illd  sputes,  there  is 
generally  some  fault  on  both  sides  ?  Perhaps  they  begun  — but 
did  not  I  carry  it  on? — They  gave  the  pio^ocatiou  — but  did  not 
I  take  it? — Am  not  I  too  apt  to  imagine  that  it  would  be  mean 
entirely  to  let  a  quarrel  drop,  when  I  have  a  fdir  opportunity  to 
reason,  and  argue,  and  reproach,  to  vind  cite  my  injured  merit, 
and  assert  my  right?  Yet,  is  this  agreeable  to  the  piecepts  and 
example  of  Him,  "  who,  when  he  was  reviled  reviled  not  again  '  ' 
Is  it  agreeable  to  His  commands,  who  has  charged  me,  if  my  bio- 
ther  trespass  against  me,  to  forgive  him,  not  seven  times  only,  but 
seventy  times  seven?  Is  it  agreeable  to  that  Christian  doarine 
which  exhorts  us,  not  to  think  of  ourselves  highly,  but  soberly, 
as  we  ou^ht  to  think :  and  that,  in  lowliness  of  mind,  every  one 
should  think  others  better  than  himself?  And  alas,  how  often  do 
I  think  this  disrespect,  though  a  alight  one,  provoking  to  me? 
This  situation,  though  a  happy  one,  not  good  enough  for  me? 
How  oflien  have  I  had  in  ray  mouth  that  wise  maxim,  that  a  worm, 
if  it  is  trod  upon,  will  turn  again  I  Wretch  that  I  am,  shall  I 
plead  the  example  of  a  vile  worm  of  the  earth  for  disobeying  the 
commands  of  my  Saviour,  with  whom  I  hope  hereafter  to  sit  in 
heavenly  places?'  b,A«™,™»„^,. 


:  instruct 
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and  needy,  and  all  ha¥e  a  mutual  dependencQ  on  one  another : 
there  is  nobody  that  cannot  do  some  good :  and  everybody  ia 
bound  to  do  diligently  all  tlie  good  they  can.  It  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  be  riglitJy  disposed,  to  be  serious,  and  religious  in  ova 
closets :  we  must  be  useful  too,  and  take  care,  that  as  we  all  reap 
numberless  benefits  from  society,  society  may  be  the  better  for 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  a  false,  a  faulty,  and  an  indolent  humility, 
that  mates  people  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  because  they  will  not 
believe  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  much :  for  everybody  can 
do  something.  Everybody  can  set  a  good  example,  be  it  to  many 
or  to  few.  Everybody  can  in  some  degree  encourage  virtue  and 
religion,  and  discountenance  vice  and  folly.  Everybody  has  some 
one  or  other  whom  they  can  advise,  or  instruct,  or  in  some  way 
help  to  guide  through  life.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  give  alms, 
can  yet  give  their  tune,  their  trouble,  their  assist'ince  in  preparing 
or  forwarding  the  gifts  of  others ;  in  considenng  and  representing 
distressed  cases  to  those  who  can  relieve  them,  m  visiting  and 
comforting  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Ei  erybody  can  offer  up  their 
prayers  for  those  who  need  them :  which,  if  they  do  reverently 
and  sincerely,  they  will  never  be  wanting  in  giiing  them  every 
other  assistance  that  it  should  please  Grod  to  put  in  their  power 


Another  week  is  past;  another  of  ihosp  liltle  1  mited  poitiona 
of  time  which  number  out  my  life.  Let  me  slop  a  1  ttle  here, 
before  I  enter  upon  a  new  one,  and  consider  what  this  hfe  is 
which  is  thus  imperceptibly  stealing  an  ay,  and  whither  it  is  con- 
ducting me  ?  What  is  its  end  and  aim,  its  good  and  its  evil,  its 
use  and  improvement  ?  What  place  does  it  fill  m  the  unn  eise  T 
What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  etermtj  ' 

Let  me  think,  then,  and  think  deeply,  how  I  haie  emplcyed 
this  week  past.  Have  I  advanced  m,  or  deviated  from  the  pith 
that  leads  to  life  1  Has  my  time  been  improved  or  lost,  or  worse 
than  lost,  misspent  ?  If  the  last,  let  me  use  double  diUgence  to 
redeem  it.  Have  I  spent  a  due  portion  of  my  time  in  acts  of  de- 
votion nnd  piety,  both  private,  public,  and  domestic  ?  And  have 
they  been  sincere,  and  free  from  all  misture  of  superstition,  mo- 
roseness,  or  weak  scrupulosity  I  Have  I,  in  society,  been  kind 
and  helpful,  mild,  peaceable,  and  obliging  ?  Have  I  been  charita- 
ble, frieodSy,  discreetT  Have  I  had  a  due  regard,  without  vanity 
or  ostentation,  to  set  a  good  example  ?  Have  I  been  equally  ready 
to  give  and  receive  instruction,  and  proper  advice  1     Careful  to 

five  no  offence,  and  patient  to  take  every  thing  in  good  part  ? 
lave  I  been  honest,  upright,  and  disinterested  ?  Have  I,  in  my 
way,  andacrarfting  to  my  station  and  calhng,  been  diligent,  fru- 
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gal,  generous,  and  industrious  to  do  good  ?  Have  I,  m  all  my 
behavior,  consulted  the  happiness  and  ease  of  those  I  live  with, 
and  of  all  who  have  any  dependence  upon  me  ?  Have  I  pre- 
served my  understanding  clear,  my  temper  calm,  my  spirits  cheer- 
ful, my  body  temperate  and  healthy,  andmy  heart  iua  right  frajnel 
If  to  aO  these  questions  I  can  hurahly,  yet  confidently  answer,  thai 
I  have  done  my  best :  if  I  have  truly  repented  all  the  faulty  past, 
and  made  humble,  yet  firm,  and  vigorous,  and  deliberate  resolu- 
tions for  the  future,  poor  as  it  is,  tiie  honest  endeavor  will  be 
graciously  accepted.  ii^a™  =- a,h,r*-». 

IMPORTANCE    OF    BAKLY    RISING. 

Awake,  mj-  Laura,  braak  llie  silken  chain, 
Awake,  my  Friend,  H>  hours  onsoil'd  by  pain; 
Awake  to  peaceful  joya  and  tlioviglit  refined, 
Toutli's  cheerfiii  morn,  and  Virtue's  v^rous  mind ; 
Wake  to  all  joys  fiiir  friendship  can  beslow, 
AIL  tliat  from  hoalth  and  prosperous  fortune  flaw. 
Still  dost  thoa  sleep  ?  awake,  imprudent  fair ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  and  few  of  those  can  spare. 

Fotsttbe  thy  drowsy  coach,  and  sprightly  rise 
While  yet  Iresh  morning  streaks  the  ruddy  sties: 
While  yet  the  birds  their  early  matins  sing. 
And  all  aiound  us  blooming  aa  the  spring. 
Ere  sultry  Phcebns  with  his  scorching  ray 
Has  drank  the  dew-drops  from  their  mansion  gay, 
Scorch'd  every  flower,  embrown'd  each  drooping  greeit, 
Pall'd  the  pure  air,  and  chasod  the  pleasing  scene. 
Still  dost  tlion  sleep  1    O  rise,  imprudent  faur ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  nor  of  those  few  can  spare. 

Think  of  the  task  those  hours  have  yet  in  view, 
Keason  to  arm,  and  passion  to  subdue ; 
While  life's  feir  oakn,  and  flattering  moments  last. 
To  fence  your  mind  against  the  stormy  blast : 
Early  to  hoard  blest  Wisdom's  peaoe-fcaughl  store, 
Ere  yet  yoiur  bark  forsakes  the  friendly  shore, 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar. 
Imperfect  beings !  weakly  acm'd  lo  bear 
Pleasure's  soft  wiles,  or  sorrow's  open  war ; 
Alternate  shocks  from  diffeient  sides  to  feel. 
Now  to  subdue  the  heart,  and  now  lo  steel : 
Not  weakly  arra'd,  if  ever  on  our  guard, 
Nor  to  the  worst  unequal  if  prepared : 
Not  uiisurmountable  die  taBk,  if  loved. 
Nor  short  the  tune,  if  every  hour  improved. 
O  rouse  thee  then,  nor  shun  the  glorious  strife, — 
Extend,  improve,  ei^oy  thy  hours  of  life : 
Assert  thy  reason,  animate  diy  heart, 
And  act  through  life's  short  scene  the  useful  part; 
Then  sleep  in  peace,  by  gentlest  memory  crown'd. 
Till  lima'a  vast  year  has  fill'd  its  perfect  round. 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON.     1752—1770. 

TaDMiS  CaATTERTos  was  the  son  of  lbs  master  of  a  free-sdioo!  in  Bristol, 
and  WHS  bom  on  the  20th  of  November,  1752,  His  father  dying  about  three 
months  before  the  birtli  of  the  non,  tlie  whole  care  of  hia  education  devolved 
upon  the  mother,  who  appears  to  have  discharged  her  duty  with  great  fidelity. 
At  the  age  of  aiglit,  he  whs  put  to  a  charity-aohool  at  Bristol,  wlieta  he  soon 
discovered  a  great  passion  for  books,  and  before  ha  was  twelve  had  perused 
about  seventy  volumes,  chiofly  on  history  and  divinity,  and  written  some 
verses  which  were  wonderful  for  his  years.  At  the  aga  of  fonrteen  ha  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  lambert,  a  scrivener  in  his  native  city,  and  he  de- 
voted all  his  leisure  time  to  aoiiuiriiig  a  knowledge  of  English  antiquities  and 
obsolete  language,  as  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  wonderful  fiibrication  ha 
shortly  afler  palmed  upon  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  1768  that  he  first  attracted  publto  attention.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  being  opened,  there  appeared  in  theBristol 
Joiunal  an  article  purporting  to  be  the  transcript  of  an  ancient  mamiBoript, 
entitied,  "  A  Description  of  die  Fry*^^  *'s'  passing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken 
from  an  Ancient  Manuscript."  Iliis  was  traced  to  Chattetton,  who  said  he 
had  reoaiVBd  the  paper,  together  with  many  other  ancient  manuscripts,  from 
his  father,  who  bad  Jbund  them  in  an  iron  chest  in  the  Redoliff  church,  near 
Bristol,  and  that  thay  ware  written  by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  pnest  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Having  deceived  many  persons  of  some  literary  pretensions  in 
Bristol,  he  wrote  to  HoiMa  Walpole,  in  London,  sending  him  some  specimena 
of  his  Rowleian  poetry,  and  requesting  his  patronage.  The  virtuoso,  how- 
ever, having  shown  the  poetical  specimens  to  Gray  and  Mason,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries,  sent  die  youth  a  cold  reply,  and  advised  him  to 
Btiok  to  his  profesdonal  busiriess. 

In  the  mean  time  Chatterton  commenced  a  correspondence  with  die  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  to  which  he  sent  a  number  of  oommunieationB  relat- 
ing ti-  English  Antiquities ;  and  his  situation  in  Mr.  Lambert's  office  becoming 
every  day  mora  and  more  irksome  to  him,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  release 
from  his  apprenticeship  i  his  master,  it  is  said,  being  alarmed  by  the  hints 
which  Chattetton  gave  of  his  intention  to  destroy  himself 

In  t}ie  month  of  April,  1770,  Chatterton,  then  seventeen  years  old,  arrived 
in  London,  with  many  of  his  ancient  manuscripts,  and  some  acknowledged 
original  poems,  and  received  &om  the  booksellers  several  important  literary 
engagements.  He  was  filled  with  the  highest  hopes,  and  his  letters  to  his 
mother  and  sister,  which  were  always  accompam'ed  with  presents,  eipresaed 
the  most  joyous  antioipalions.  But  suddenly,  for  some  causes  that  are  not 
known,  all  liis  dreams  of  honor  and  wealth  to  be  obtained  from  his  literary 
labors  vanished.  His  poverty  soon  became  distressing — he  suffered  iVoni 
actual  want  of  food ;  and — havmg  no  religious  principles  to  sustain  him — he 
took  poison,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  25di  of  August,  1770. 

The  chief  of  the  poems  of  Chatterton,  published  under  the  name  of  Kowley, 
ire  the  "Tragedy  of  Ella,"  the  "  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,"  "Oile  to 
Ella,"the"BattiaofHaBlingB,"  "  The  Tournament,"  one  or  two  "Dialogues,^' 
and  a  "Description  of  Canynge's  Feast"  '     "In  estunaling  the  promises  of 
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his  EBUius,"  says  Campliell,  "  I  wuuld  tallior  lean  (o  the  ulmofit  enthusiasm 
of  his  admirers,  than  lo  tha  cold  dpinioa  of  those,  who  are  a&aid  of  being 
blinded  to  the  defoots  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obso- 
lete phraseoli^y  which  is  thrown  over  them.  K  we  look  to  the  ballad  of  Sir 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  translate  it  into  modern  English,  we  shall  find  itsfitrength 
and  intoroEt  to  have  no  dependence  on  obsolete  words.  In  the  striking  pas- 
sage of  the  martyr  Bawdin  statiding  erect  in  his  car  to  rebuke  Edward,  who 
beheld  him  from  the  window,  when 

'  The  grant's  soul  rush'd  to  liia  face,' 
and  when  he  eiclaimed, 

'Behold  the  man!  he  speaks  the  truth, 
He's  greater  than  a  Idog;' 
in  these,  and  in  all  striking  parts  of  tlie  ballad,  no  effect  is  owing  to  mock 
antiquity,  but  10  the  simple  and  high  conception  of  a  great  and  just  oharacle', 

'  Summ'd  the  Hctiona  of  the  day. 
Each  night  before  he  slept.' 
What  3  moral  portraiture  from  the  hand  of  a  boy !  The  inequality  of  Chat- 
terlon's  various  productions  may  be  compared  to  the  disproportions  of  the 
ungrown  giant  His  works  had  nothing  of  the  deifinite  neatness  of  that  preco- 
ciouH  talenl  which  stops  in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  thai 
of  a  being  taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  tlie  exercise  of  great  and 
undeveloped  powers.  Even  in  Ms  fevorite  maiim,  pushed  it  m^ht  be  to 
hyperbole,  that  a  man  by  abstinenoB  and  perseverance  might  accomplish 
whatever  he  pleased,  may  be  traced  tlio  indications  of  a  genius  which  nature 
had  meant  to  achieve  works  of  immortality,  'fasso  alone  can  be  compared 
to  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy.     No  Kngliah  poet  ever  equalled  him  at  tht 


The  feather'd  songster  chanticleer 

Had  wound  his  bugle-hotn. 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  coming  of  the  morn : 
King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  elreaka 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
And  heard  the  raven's  croaking  throat. 

Proclaim  the  ^ed  day. 
"  Thou'rt  right,"  quoth  he,  "  for  by  the  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high  I 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellows  tw!un. 

To-day  sliall  surely  die." 
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Then  with  a  jug  of  nappy  afa 

His  loiights  did  on  Mm  wait  j 
«Go  tell  the  traitor,  tliat  lo-day 

He  leaves  this  mortal  state." 

Sir  Cauterlone  then  liendeil  low, 

With  heart  brimful  of  wo; 
He  journey'd  to  the  caade-gate, 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 
Bttt  when  he  came,  tia  cliildren  twain. 

And  eke  his  loving  wife, 
With  briny  tearg  did  wet  Ihs  Hoot, 

For  good  Sit  Charles's  hfe. 

"  Oh  good  Sir  Charles  1"  siud  Canterlone, 

"Bad  tidings  I  do  bring." 
"  Speak  boldly,  man,"  said  hrave  Sir  Chaiiea  j 

"  What  Bays  the  traitor  kit^  ?" 
"  I  grieve  to  tell :  before  yoa  sun 

Dobs  from  the  welkin  fly. 
He  hath  upon  hia  honor  sworn. 

That  thou  shall  surely  die." 
"  We  all  must  die,"  said  brave  Sir  Charies ; 

"  Of  that  I'm  not  afraid; 
What  hoots  to  live  a  little  space  1 

Thank  Jesvia,  I'm  prepared. 
B  It  tell  thy  king,  foe  mine  he's  no% 

I'd  sooner  ilie  toJay, 
T  'lan  live  his  stave,  as  many  are. 

Though  I  shouid  live  tor  aye. 
We  all  must  die,"  said  bra™  Sir  Charles  | 

"  What  boots  it  how  or  when  ! 
Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  fete, 

Of  all  we  mortal  men. 
Say  why,  my  friend,  Ihy  honest  soul 

Runs  over  at  tliine  eye ; 
la  it  for  my  moat  welcome  doom 

That  thou  doat  child-Uke  cry?" 
Saith  godly  Canynge,  "  I  do  weep. 

That  thou  so  soon  must  die. 
And  leave  thy  sons  and  hapless  wife ; 

'Tis  this  that  weta  mine  eye." 
»  Then  dry  the  tears  that  out  thine  eye 

From  godly  ibuntains  spring ; 
Death  I  despise,  and  all  the  power 

Of  Edward,  traitor  Idng. 
When  through  the  tyrant's  welcome  means 

1  shall  resign  my  life, 
The  God  I  serve  will  soon  provide 

For  both  ray  sons  and'wife. 
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In.  London  oity  was  I  born, 

Of  pacenM  of  great  note ; 

RIy  fiilher  did  a  noble  arms 

Emblazon  on  liia  coat : 
I  malto  no  doubt  but  he  is  gone 

Where  soon  I  hope  to  go, 
Where  we  for  ever  shall  be  bleat, 

From  out  the  leaob.  of  woa. 
He  taught  me  justice  and  tue  laws 

With  pity  to  unite ; 
And  eke  he  taught  me  how  to  know 
Tiie  wrong  cause  from  the  right: 
Ha  taught  me  with  a  prudent  hand 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Hot  let  my  servants  driva  away 

The  hungry  from  my  door : 
And  none  can  say  but  all  my  life 

I  have  his  wordis  kept  ] 
And  aumm'd  the  actions  of  the  day 

Each  niglit  belbre  I  slept. 
Wliat  though  I  on  a  sled  be  drawn, 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
I  do  defy  tlie  traitor's  power. 
He  cannot  harm  my  mind: 
What  though,  nphoiated  on  a  polo, 

My  limbs  shaU  rot  in  air, 
And  no  rich  monument  of  brnsa 

Charles  Bawdin'a  name  sliall  boar ; 
Yet  ill  the  holy  book  above, 

Wljioh  time  can't  eat  away, 
There,  with  die  servants  of  the  Lord, 

My  name  shall  live  for  aye. 
Then,  welcome  daaflil  for  bfe  eleme 

1  leave  tliis  mortal  life: 
Farewell,  vain  world,  and  all  that's  deat. 

My  sons  and  loving  wifel 
Now  death  aa  welcome  to  me  comes 

As  e'er  the  month  of  May; 
Nor  would  I  even  wisli  to  live. 
With  my  dear  wife  lo  alay." 
Saith  CanyngB,  "  'Tis  a  goodly  thing 

To  be  prepared  to  die; 
And  from  this  world  of  pain  and  grief 

To  God  in  heaven  to  fly." 
And  now  the  hell  began  to  toll. 

And  clarions  to  sound; 
Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  horses'  feet 
A-praucjng  on  the  ground. 
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And  just  before  the  officers 

His  loving  wife  oame  in, 
Weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  wo 

Willi  loud  and  dismal  din. 
"Sweet  Florence!  now  I  pray  forbear, 

In  quiet  let  mo  die; 
Pray  God  tliM  every  Christian  soul 

May  look  on  death  as  L 
Sweet  riorenoe  1  why  these  briny  tears  t 

They  wash  my  soul  away,     . 
And  almost  make  me  wish  for  life, 

With  tliee,  sweet  dam.e,  to  stay. 
Tis  but  a  journey  I  shall  go 

Unto  tba  land  of  Miss; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  husband's  love. 

Receive  this  holy  kiss." 
Then  Florence,  faltering  in  her  say, 

Trembling  tliese  wocdis  spoke: 
"  Ah,  cruel  Edward !  bloody  lung  1 

My  heart  is  wellnigh  broke. 
Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charles !  why  wilt  thou  go 

Without  thy  loving  wife  ! 
The  cruel  axe  that  outs  thy  neck, 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life." 
And  now  the  officBca  came  in 

To  bring  Sic  Charles  away, 
Who  turned  to  his  loving  wife, 

And  thus  to  hor  did  say : 
"  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death  ; 

Trust  thou  in  God  above, 
And  teach  thy  sons  to  fear  the  Lord, 

And  in  their  hearts  him  love. 
Teach  them  to  run  the  noble  race 

That  I  their  father  run, 
Florence  1  should  death  tliee  take — adieu 

Ye  officers,  lead  on." 
Then  riorence  raved  as  any  mad, 

And  did  her  tresses  tear; 
"Oh  stay,  my  husband,  lord,  and  life!" — 

Sir  Charles  then  dropp'd  a  tear. 
Till  tired  out  with  raving  loud. 

She  foil  upon  the  floor ; 
Sir  Charles  exerted  all  his  might, 

And  mareh'd  from  out  the  door. 
Upon  a  sled  he  mounted  then. 

With  looks  full  brave  and  sweet  ■ 
Looks  that  enshone  no  more  concern 

Than  any  in  the  street. 
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Before  him  wonl;  HiB  counoil-mBn, 

In  scarlet  robes  and  gold. 
And  tassels  spangling  in  the  sun, 

Much  glorious  to  behold. 
Then  flve-amd-twen^  archers  came ; 

Each  one  the  bow  did  bend, 
From  rescue  of  King  Henrj-'a  friends 

Sir  Charles  for  to  defend. 
Bold  as  a  Hon  came  Sir  Charles, 

Drawn  on  a  ololh-laid  sled, 
By  two  hlaok  steeds  in  trappings  whitq, 

With  plumes  upon  thar  head. 


With  bended  bow  each  one  in  hand, 

Marched  in  goodly  rout. 
And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizens  did  throng; 
The  windows  were  all  iUll  of  heads, 

As  he  did  pass  along. 
And  when  he  came  to  die  high  cross, 

Sir  Charles  did  turn  and  say, 
"0  Thou  that  eavest  man  firom  sin, 

Wash  my  eoul  clean  thia  day." 
At  the  great  minster  window  sat 

The  king  in  miokle  slate. 
To  see  Charles  Eawdin  go  along 

To  his  most  welcome  fete. 
Soon  as  the  sled  drew  nigh  enougli. 

That  Edward  he  might  hear. 
The  brave  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  up, 

And  thus  his  words  deolaia ; 
"Thon  seest  mc,  Edwaidl  traitor  vilel 

Exposed  to  infamy; 
But  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 

I'm  greater  now  than  thee. 
By  foul  proceedings,  murder,  blood, 

And  hast  appointed  me  to  die 
By  power  not  thine  own. 

Thou  Ihinkest  I  shall  die  to-day  ] 

I  have  been  dead  ^1  now. 
And  soon  shall  live  to  wear  a  crown 

For  aye  upon  my  brow ; 
Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  for  some  few  years, 

Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land, 
T  )  let  them  know  how  wide  the  rule 

Twixt  Iting  and  tyrant  hand. 
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Thy  power  unjust,  thou  traitor  slavel 

Shall  fell  on  thy  own  head"— 
From  oat  of  hearing  of  flie  king 

Departed  then  the  sied. 
King  Edward's  soul  ruah'd  to  his  face, 

He  turn'd  his  head  away, 
And  to  his  brother  Gloucester 
He  thus  did  epeak  and  say : 
'  To  him,  that  ao-mtioh-dreadeii  death 

No  ghastly  terrors  bring; 
Bohold  the  man  I  he  spake  the  truth ; 

He's  greater  than  a  Mng !" 
"  So  let  him  die  1"  Dulie  Richard  said 

"  And  may  each  one  out  foes 
Bend  down  their  necka  to  bloody  axe, 

And  feed  the  carrion  crows." 
Ajid  now  the  horaea  genU/  drew 

Sir  Charles  up  the  high  hill  ] 
The  aie  did  glister  in  the  sun, 

His  precious  blood  to  spill. 
Sir  Charles  did  up  the  Eca9bld  go, 

As  up  a  Elided  oar 
Of  victory,  by  valorous  ehiefe 
Gain'd  in  the  bloody  war. 
And  to  the  people  he  did  say : 

"  Behold  you  see  me  die, 
For  serving  loyally  my  king, 

My  king  most  rightfully. 
As  long  as  Edward  rules  this  land, 

No  quiet  you  will  know; 
Tour  sons  and  husbands  shall  he  slain, 
And  brooks  with  blood  sliall  flow. 


Like  mo,  nnto  the  true  cause  stick, 

And  for  the  true  cause  die." 
Tlien  he,  with  priests,  upon  his  knees, 

A  prayer  to  God  did  make. 
Beseeching  hjra  unto  himself 

His  parting  soul  to  take. 
Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  his  head 

Most  seemly  on  the  block ; 
Which  from  his  body  fair  at  once 

The  able  beadsman  stroke: 
And  out  the  blood  began  to  flow. 

And  round  the  soafibld  twine ; 
And  tears,  enough  to  wash't  away, 

Did  flow  from  each  man's  eyne. 
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The  tloodjr  axe  his  body  taic 

Into  four  patlis  cul; 
And  every  part,  and  eke  his  liead, 

Upon  a  pole  was  put. 
One  part  did  lot  on  Kinwulph-liill, 

One  on  the  minster-tower, 
And  one  fiom  off  the  oaalle-gate 

TliB  crowen  did  devour. 
Tiie  odiBt  on  Saint  Paul's  good  gate, 

A  dreary  spectacle; 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  high  cross, 

In  high  street  most  noble. 
Thus  was  the  end  of  Bawdin's  Ihte ; 

God  prosper  long  ovir  king, 
And  grant  he  may,  with  Bawdin's  soul 

In  heaven  God's  mercy  sing  1 


O  God,  whose  thunder  sliakes  the  sky. 

Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys  j 
To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly. 

Thy  mercy  in  tliy  justice  praise. 
The  myalio  maaes  of  thy  will, 

The  shadows  of  celestial  l^ht. 
Are  paai  the  power  of  human  skill — 

But  wliat  the  Eternal  acts  is  right 
O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour, 

Whan  anguish  swells  the  dewy  teat. 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power. 

Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 
If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 

Encroaching  aot^ht  a  boundless  sway. 
Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 

And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 
Then  why,  my  soid,  dost  thou  complain  ? 

Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess  1 
Shake  off  tlie  melancholy  chain, 

For  CJod  created  all  lo  bleas. 
But  ah '.  my  breast  is  hnman  still — 

The  risii^  sigh,  the  falling  teat. 
My  languid  vitals'  feeble  till. 

The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 
But  yet,  with  fortitude  rasign'd, 

111  thank  th'  inflicter  of  the  blow ; 
Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind, 

Nor  let  the  gush  erf  misery  flow. 
The  gloomy  mantle  of  die  night, 

Which  on  my  sinking  spirits  steals, 
Will  vanish  at  the  mornuig  light, 

Wliich  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveak 
4B 
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MAKE  AKENSIDE. 


Fet  English  poets  of  the  eigliteenth  eentuiy  aie  lo  be  ranked  before  the 
author  of  « ITiB  Pleasures  of  the  IiuaginBtioD."  He  was  bom  on  the  9tli  of 
November,  1721,  at  NewoaEtle-npon-Tyne,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer&ity 
of  Edinburgh.  His  parents  designed  him  for  the  ministr y,  but  as  his  educa- 
tion progressed,  other  views  governed  hira',  and  hs  devoted  liimself  to  the 
Koiy  of  madicina  as  his  future  profession.  After  remaining  three  years  at 
[he  Scottish  capital,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  also  stndied  three  years, 
and  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1744.  Returning  home  the  sairje  jear,  he 
published  his  poem,  "  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."  On  offering  the  copy 
to  Dodsley,  he  demanded  iei20  for  the  manuscript,  but  the  wary  publisher 
hesitated  at  paying  such  a  price  for  the  work  of  an  unknown  yoath  of  twenty, 
three.  He  therefore  showed  the  work  lo  Pope,  when  the  latter,  havii^ 
glanced  over  a  few  pages,  said,  "  Don't  be  niggardly  about  the  terms,  for  this 

No  sooner  was  it  published  than  it  eicited  great  attention,  and  received 
general  applause.  Bin  he  could  not  reap  from  it  « tlie  means  whereby  to 
live,"  and  he  betook  himself  to  the  practice  of  hia  profession.  He  first  settled 
in  Northampton;  but  finding  litUe  encouragement  there,  ha  removed  to  Harnp- 
Btead,  and  thence  finally  to  London.  Here  he  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
getting  into  notice  in  a  large  city,  and  though  he  acquired  several  professional 
honors,  he  never  obtained  any  large  share  of  practice.  He  was  busy  in  pre- 
senting himself  to  public  notice,  by  publishing  medical  essays  and  observa- 
tions, and  delivering  lectures,  when  his  career  was  terminated  by  a  putrid 
fever,  on  the  a3d  of  January,  1770. 

The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  is  written  in  blank  verse,  with  great 
beauty  of  versification,  elegance  of  language,  and  splendor  of  imagery.  Its 
object  is  to  trace  the  various  pleasures  which  wa  receive  &om  nature  and  art 
to  their  respective  principles  in  the  human  imagination,  and  to  show  the  con- 
nection of  those  principles  with  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  the  final  pur- 
poses of  Iris  creation.!  This  task  Akenside  has  executed  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  If  his  pliilosopby  be  not  always  correct,  his  general  ideas  of  moral 
trutii  are  lofty  and  prepossessing.  He  is  peculiarly  eloquent  in  those  jjassages 
in  which  he  describes  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions  of  taste ;  ha  is  equally 
skilful  in  delineating  the  processes  of  memory  and  assocjationj  and  ho  gives 
an  animating  view  of  Genius  oolleotii^  her  stores  for  works  of  excellence. 
Of  this  poem  Dr.  Johnson  remaiks,  «It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to  a  very 
particular  notice,  as  an  eiarople  of  great  felicity  of  genius  and  uncommon 
amplitude  of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with  images,  and  much 
exercised  in  combining  and  comparing  them.  The  subject  is  well  ohoaen,  as 
it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please,  and  thus  comprises  every 
species  of  poetical  delight."  He  complains,  however,  witii  equal  justice,  of 
the  poet's  amplitude  of  language,  in  which  his  meaning  is  frequentiy  ob- 
SOared,  and  sometimes  whi'.ly  biuied. 

In  maturer  life  Akenade  intended  to  revise  and  alter  the  wliole  poem,  but 
he  died  before  he  had  completed  hia  design.  The  portion  that  he  did  "  im- 
prove" is  contracted  in  some  parts  and  expanded  in  others ;  but  if  it  be  more 
philOBophically  correct,  it  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  beauty  and  poetic  fire]  and 
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li  he  had  written  llie 

INTRODUCTION. THE    SUBJECT 

WicU  wliBt  BltractJTe  chacma  tliis  goodly  frame 
Of  natute  tauelies  the  conBenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men;  and  what  the  pleasing  stores 
Which  beauteooa  imitation  thence  derives 
To  deet  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  toil ; 
My  veise  unfolds.     Attend,  ye  gentle  powers 
Of  musical  delight !  and  while  I  aing 
Your  git\s,  your  honois,  dance  around  my  atrain. 
Tliou  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  breast, 
Indu^nt  Faooy!  from  the  fruitful  banks 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 
Fresh  flowers  and  dewa  to  spiinMe  on  the  tuif 
Wliere  Sliaispeare  lies,  be  present:  and  with  thee 
Let  Fiction  come,  upon  Iier  vagrant  wings, 
Wafdng  ten  thousarui  colors  through  the  air. 
Which,  by  the  glanoea  of  her  magic  eye, 
She  blends  and  sMtia  at  will,  through  countlesa  form! 
Her  wild  creation.    Goddess  of  the  lyre, 
Which  rales  the  accents  of  tlie  moving  sphere. 
Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony  1  deaceni), 
And  join  this  festive  train  1  for  with  thee  comes 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 
Majestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come 
Her  sister  Libeity  will  not  be  &i. 
Be  present,  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 
The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  youthful  bard. 
New  to  your  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  liia  ear 
With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  hia  eye 
The  bloom  of  nature;  and  before  him  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  tilings. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  eritic-verse  employ'd ;  yet  still  unsm^ 
Lay  this  prime  subject,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name:  fbr  il'uitless  is  th'  attempt, 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil. 
Obscure,  to  conquer  Ibe  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.    Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius ;  nature's  hand 
Must  string  bis  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle-wings. 
Impatient  of  the  painfiil  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  sununit;  there  to  breathe  at  lai^e 
Ethereal  air ;  with  hsids  and  aagea  old, 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.     These  flaUciing  scenes. 
To  this  neglected  labor  ooutt  my  song; 
Yet  not  unoonaoious  what  a  doubtful  task 
To  paint  die  finest  features  of  die  mind. 
And  to  most  subtle  and  mysterious  thit^ 
Give  color,  strength,  and  motion.    But  the  love 
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Of  ntttuiB  and  Ihe  muses  bids  esploro, 
TliEOUgli  Bectet  paths  etewhile  untroci  by  man, 
The  fair  poetic  region,  to  detect 
UnlBBted  springs,  to  drink  inspiiing  diaugiita. 
And  shade  my  teniplea  with  imfiidiiig  flowers 
Cull'd  ftom  the  laureate  Tale's  prolinind  recess, 
Where  never  poet  gain'd  a  wteath  before. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  tliiB  great  scene  unveil'd.    For  Mnce  the  claims 
Of  social  life  to  different  laborB  urge 
TIra  active  powers  of  man ;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a  diflBrent  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 
To  some  slie  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere. 
The  changeful  moon,  the  ch'cuit  of  the  stars. 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven ;  to  some  ^e  gave 
To  we^h  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  ihte's  unbroken  chain. 
And  will's  quick  impulse;  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  t«ider  veins 
Of  herbs  and  Sowers ;  or  what  tlie  beams  of  mom 
Dtaw  forth,  distilling  from  the  cleiled  rind 
In  balmy  tears.    But  some  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destined ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  tempet'd  witli  a  purer  flame. 
To  these  tlie  Sire  Omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
TTie  transcript  of  hiroselt     On  every  part 
They  trace  the  bright  irapresdons  of  his  hand  • 
In  earth  or  Eur,  the  meadow's  purple  stores, 
The  moon's  roild  radiance,  or  the  vii^n's  form 
Blooming  witli  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portray'd 
That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.     They  also  feel  het  charms, 
Enaniout'd ;  they  partake  th'  eternal  joy. 

man's  immortal  aspirations. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation  ;  why  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 
With  tliooghts  beyond  the  hmit  of  his  fVame ; 
Bui  that  ih'  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  botuidless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
to  all  diviner  deeds : 


To  chase  each  paiUal  purpose  irom  hia  breast, 

And  flirough  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain. 

To  bold  bis  course  urrfeltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  sleep  aEOent 

Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 

Th'  appkfidii^  smile  of  heaven  ?     Else  wlierefore 
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Id  inorlal  bosoms  tliis  iinqueiiohed  hope, 

Tlial  breathea  fiom  day  to  day  sublimer  Ibings, 

And  mocks  poasession  ?  wherefore  dai1s  Ihe  mind, 

With  such  resiatleas  ardor,  to  embtaoe 

MajeatLn  (brms  j  impatient  to  ha  free ; 

Spurning  the  gross  oontcol  of  wilful  might ; 

Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 

Proud  to  be  daring?    Who  hut  ratlier  tiuna 

To  heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view. 

Than  to  the  glimmerii^  of  a  waxen  flame  1 

Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  hts  laboring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wild  horizon,  to  survey 

Nilus  ox  Ganges  rollir^  his  bright  wave 

Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black  w 

Aiid  continents  of  sand;  will  turn  his  gaze 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 

That  murmurs  at  his  feet?    The  high-bom  soul 

Diadaina  to  rest  her  heaveii-aspirii^  v/ing 

Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tired  of  earth 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 

Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 

Bidas  on  the  voUey'd  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 

Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds,  and  the  northern  blast. 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  slie  soars 

The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  routid  the  sun, 

Belrolds  him  pouruig  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 

The  Ikted  rounds  of  tiiaa.     Thence  lai  efiiised. 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 

Of  devious  comets;  through  its  burnir^  signs 

Exulting  measures  the  peretmial  wheel 

Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 

Whose  blonded  Ught,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 

Invests  the  orient.    Now  amazed  she  views 

Th'  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold, 

Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  oalm  abode ; 

Aiid  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unlading  hght 

Has  tiavell'd  the  profound  six  thousand  years. 

Not  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  thii^s. 

E'en  on  the  barriers  of  the  world  untired 

She  meditates  tli'  eternal  depth  below ; 

Till,  half  reooiling,  down  the  headlong  Bleep 

She  plunges ;  soon  o'erwhelm'd  and  swallow'd  up 

In  that  iminenae  of  being.    There  her  hopes 

Best  at  the  fated  goal.    For  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  Ihe  ^ing  echoes  of  renown, 

Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  flowery  lap. 

The  soul  should  find  enjoyment;  bm  ftom  thesn 

Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 

Thro\^h  all  til'  ascent  of  thirds  enlarge  lier  view. 

Till  every  bound  at  (ength  should  disappear, 

40* 
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Then  lell  me,  for  yo  know, 
Does  beauty  ever  deign  to  dwoU  where  heaith 
And  aotiye  use  are  Btraiigera  J     Is  her  charm 
Confeas'd  in  aught,  whose  most  peculiar  ends 
Are  lame  and  fnuttess!    Or  did  nature  mean 
This  pleasing  call  the  her^d  of  a  lie ; 
To  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease, 
Aiid  catch  with  lair  liTpocrisy  the  heart 
Of  idle  fiiith  i     O  no :  with  better  cares 
Th'  indnlgent  mother,  conscious  how  infltra 
Her  offsprii^  tread  the  palha  of  good  and  ill, 
By  this  illustrions  image,  in  each  kind 
Stitl  most  illustrious  where  the  object  holds 
Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  she  by  tliia 
Illumes  the  headstroi^  impulse  of  desire. 
And  sanctifies  his  choice.    The  generous  glebe, 
Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  clear  tract 
Of  streams  delicious  to  the  thirsty  soul. 
The  bloom  of  nectar'd  fruitage  ripe  to  sense, 
And  every  charm  of  anunated  thioEs, 
Are  only  pledges  of  a.  state  sincere, 
Th'  integrity  and  order  of  their  ftame, 
When  ail  is  well  within,  and  every  end 
Accomplish'd.    Thus  was  beauty  aent  from  heaven, 
The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good 
In  this  dark  world;  for  truth  and  good  are  one, 
And  beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her, 
With  like  psitioipalion.     Wherelbre,  then, 
O  sons  of  earth!  would  ye  dissolve  the  tie? 
O  wherefore,  with  a  rash,  impetuous  aim. 
Seek  ya  those  flowery  joys  with  wliich  the  hand 
Of  lavish  fancy  paints  ^ch  flattering  scene 
Where  beauty  seems  to  dwell,  nor  onoe  inquire 
Where  is  the  sanction  of  eternal  truth, 
Or  where  the  seal  of  undeceiliiil  good, 
To  save  your  search  fiom  fblly  [    Wanting  these, 
Lo  I  beauty  withers  in  your  void  embrace, 
And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy 
Did  fancy  mock  your  rows. 

Thus  doth  beauty  dwell 
There  most  consciciious,  e'en  in  outward  shape. 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mind  \ 
By  steps  conducting  our  enraptured  search 

±  ia  escee^oilY  In&UcEtoua  Id  gLvinff,  aa  hb  lUnsLiallDn  q(  thla  fine  SDbjec 
aQdav^natiau  of  JuU^a  Cfeaar  hy  Bcatns  and  am  I'eat  of  tiia  eana^hirator 
nr,  It  was  m  atrodoua  murd&v,  uCtftTJv  unjD&tUlBble ;  ana  lu  a  politlcnJ  p 
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To  that  eternal  origia,  whose  power, 

Thtough  oil  til'  unbounded  symmetry  of  tilings, 

Like  rays  efiulgii^  from  the  patent  sun. 

This  endless  mixture  of  hex  cliarms  diffused. 

Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness,  earth  and  heB  Fen 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  heaulemis  and  sublime :  here,  hand  in  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  graces ;  here  enthroned. 

Celestial  Venus,  with  diyinest  airs, 

Invites  tlie  soul  to  never-feding  joy. 

Look  then  abroad  through  natiu:e,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  sans,  and  adaaiactme  spheres, 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  ibe  void  imtnenge ; 

And  speak,  0  man  1  does  ibii  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  WndUng  majesty  dilate 

The  Etrang  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  irom  (he  stroke  of  CoBsar's  fote, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots;  and  liis  arm 

ALofl  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guitt  brings  down  the  thunder,  aail'd  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  sliook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  tlie  father  of  hia  country  hain 

For  lol  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 

And  Eome  again  is  free! 

TASTE. 

What  then  is  tasie,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  Eind  feeUngly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse!  a  disoernir^  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  delbrm'd,  or  disarranged,  ot  gross 
In  speoiesT    This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold, 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow ; 
But  God  alone,  when  ilist  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  souk 
He,  mighty  Parent !  wise  and  just  in  all. 
Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  liglit  of  heaven, 
Reveals  die  charms  of  nature.     Ask  the  swain 
Wlio  journeys  homeward  from  a  siunmer  days 
Loi^  labor,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming  as  thioi^h  amher  clouds, 
O'er  all  the  western  sky;  full  soon,  I  ween, 
His  rude  expression  and  untutor'd  airs, 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  fbrm  of  beauty  smihng  at  his  heart. 
How  lovely!  how  commanding  I     But  though  Heavi 
In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain. 
Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid, 
Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers, 
And  slielter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head. 
Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  its  sprmft. 
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Nor  yet  will  every  soil  with  equal  stoves 

Repay  the  tiller's  taljor :  or  Ettlend 

His  will,  obsequious,  wlielher  to  produce 

The  olive  or  tlie  laureL     Different  rninds 

Incline  to  different  oljecls:  one  puvsues 

The  vast  alone,  (Ue  wonderful,  the  wild ; 

Another  sighs  £br  hatmoiiy  and  grace. 

And  gentlest  heau^.    Hence,  when  lighlning  fires 

The  arch  of  heaveii,  and  thunders  tock  the  gtoimd, 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  tlie  howling  air, 

And  ocean,  groaning  ikmi  his  lowest  bed, 

Heaves  his  tempeetuous  billows  to  the  sky ; 

Amid  the  mighty  apn>ar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

Prom  some  high  eli^  superior,  and  enjoys 

The  elemental  war.     But  Waller  longs, 

All  on  the  maygin  of  some  flowery  stream, 

To  spread  bis  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  Hatening  deer 

Tlie  tale  of  sighted  vows  and  love's  diadain 

Resound  Eoft-wavbling  all  the  Uveloog  day : 

Consenting  zephyr  siglis ;  the  weeping  rill 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious ;  mute  the  groves ; 

And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  eclioes  mourn. 

Such  and  si 


CONCLUSION. 

O!  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  luxury,  the  siren !  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honor,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  sver-blooming  sweets,  wMoh,  from  the  store 
Of  nature,  air  imagination  cidls 
To  charm  th'  enliven'd  Soul!    What  though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life  ;  thoi^h  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  cliildren  just. 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state. 
Endows,  at  large,  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.     His  the  city's  pomp. 
The  rural  honors  his.    Whate'er  adonis 
The  princely  dome,  the  oolimin  and  the  arch. 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.     For  him,  the  Spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  die  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  uniblds:  ibr  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  imges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  bluahea  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  iiom  her  wings  j 
And  Blill  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk. 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a  breeze 
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The  setting  suna  effiilgenoe,  not  a  strain 

Proro  all  the  tenants  of  tlie  warbling  shaiia 

Asaencts,  but  whence  hia  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure  unreproved.     Nor  Ihenea  partakes 

Freah  pleasure  only :  Ibr  tli'  attentive  mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 

Becomes  herself  hatmoniouB ;  wont  bo  oft 

In  outward  tilings  to  meditate  the  oliarm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order  to  esert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  iove, 

ThiH  iair  inspired  deligiit:  her  temper'd  powers 

Kefine  at  length,  and  eyery  passion  wears 

A  ohasler,  milder,  more  attraciivs  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  natore'a  Jbrm,  where,  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majestj'  that  weigh'd 

The  world's  fovmitations ;  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye ;  Ihen  mighder  far 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.     Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers  1 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  gcowlli 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  het  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  1 

Lo  1  she  appeals  to  natttre,  to  the  winds 

And  folKng  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course. 

The  elements  and  seasons :  all  declare 

For  wliat  th'  elernal  Maker  has  ordaiii'd 

The  powers  of  man ;  we  feel  within  ourselves 

Hia  energy  divine;  he  tells  the  heart, 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholda  and  Iotbs,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him, 

Beneflcent  and  active.    Thus  the  men 

Whom  natmre'a  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse ;  grow  femiliar,  day  by  day, 

With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  hia  plan; 

And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souU 


THOMAS  CRAY.     1716—1771. 

This  most  eminent  poet  and  distinguished  scholar  was  born  in  J^on-lon  in 
1716.  Ailet  receiving  the  first  portion  of  his  classical  education  at  Eion,  he 
entered  the  Univerdty  of  Catiibiidge,  where  he  continued  five  years ;  after 
which  he  travelled,  as  companion  with  Horace  Walpole,  through  France  and 
part  of  Italy.  At  E^gio,  however,  these  ill-assorted  iKends  parted  in  motoal 
dislike,  and  Gray  proceeded  alona  to  Veoioe,  and  there  remained  only  till  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  returning  to  England.  As  to  the  cause  of 
the  separation,  Walpole  was  afterwards  content  to  bear  the  blame.  "  Glray,''  said 
he,  "was  too  serious  a  companion  for  me;  he  was  for  antiqiities,  &g.,  while 
I  was  for  perpetual  halls  and  plays  ;  llie  fault  was  mine," 
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Two  months  after  his  return  to  England,  liis  father  died  in  embarrassed 
oiroumBtances,  and  Gra^  returned  to  Cambridge,  wliere  lie  prosecuted  hia 
studies,  with  an  atdor  and  industry  seldom  equalled,  to  the  end  of  bis  life. 
In  1742  he  produced  bis  "  Ode  to  Sprine,"  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  wrote  llie  "  Ode  on  a  Dialant  Prospect  of  Eton  Gillie,"  and  the 
"Hymn  to  Adversity ;"  but  he  did  not  publisli  them  till  some  years  after. 
They  were  circulated  among  his  ftiends,  who  were,  of  course,  delighted  with 
them,  and  they  raeeived  from,  their  gifted  autlior  touches  and  le-touches,  till 
ihey  were  brought  to  the  perfection  in  whicU  we  now  liave  them.  So  slow 
was  he  in  poetical  composition,  Ihat  his  next  ode,  "  On  the  Death  of  a  favorite 
Cat,"  wae  not  written  till  1747.  In  1750  appealed  Ills  most  celebrated  poem, 
the  « Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  Few  poems  were  ever  so 
popular.  It  soon  ran  throtigh  eleven  editions,  and  has  ever  ance  been  one 
of  those  {few,  favorite  pieces  that  every  one  has  by  heart 

In  1757  the  office  of  poel-Iaureate,  made  vacant  by  tlie  death  of  Gibber, 
was  offered  to  Gray,  but  declined.  Tlie  same  year  he  published  his  two  odea 
on  "The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  and  "The  Bard."  Though  they  sliowed  to  a 
still  higher  degree  the  power  and  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  were  ifelt  to  be 
magnificent  productions,  they  were  not  so  popular,  because  they  were  less 
understood.'  In  1768,  the  Profesforship  of  History  at  Cambridge  becomuig 
vacant,  it  was  conferred  upon  our  poet,  than  whom  a  person  of  greater  and 
more  extensive  Echolaiship  could  not  he  found  at  that  time  in  England.  But 
his  habitual  indolence  in  wridng  unfitted  hun  for  the  office;  for  tliough  he 
retained  it  ffl  his  death,  he  delivered  no  leolores.  In  the  spring  of  1770  illness 
overtook  him,  as  he  was  projecting  a  lour  in  Wales ;  but  recovering,  he  waa 
able  to  effect  flie  lour  in  the  autumn.  But  the  next  year,  1771,  on  the  S4th  of 
July,  he  was  seized  with  an  attaok  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  from  which,  as  an 
hereditary  complaint,  he  had  long  suffered ;  and  died  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  fifly-fiil:h  year  of  his  age. 

The  hfe  of  Gray  is  one  singularly  devoid  of  interest  and  variety,  even  for 
an  autbor.  It  is  the  life  of  a  student  giving  himself  up  to  learning,  account- 
ing it  as  an  end  itself,  and  "  its  own  exceeding  great  reward."  He  devoted 
bis  time  almost  exoluMvely  to  reading:  writing  was  with  him  an  exception,  and 
that,  too,  a  rare  one.  Ks  life  was  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  "he  was  perliaps  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe. 
He  was  equally  acquainted  with  ^e  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science 
and  that  not  superficially,  hut  thoroughly.  He  hnew  eveiy  branch  of  history, 
both  natural  and  civil ;  bad  read  all  the  ordinal  historians  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  antiquary.  Criticism,  metapliysics,  morals,  poli- 
tica,  made  a  prmoipal  part  of  Ms  plan  of  study;  voyages  and  travels  of  all 
sorts  were  his  favorite  amusement :  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints, 
arclii lecture,  and  gardening."* 

As  a  poet,  though  we  cannot  assent  to  the  enlhusisstio  encomium  of  his 
ardent  admirer  and  bii^rapher,  Mr.  Matthias,"  that  he  is  "  second  to  none," 
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yet,  ailer  naming  Milton,  and  Shokspeare,  anc!  Spenger,  and  Chaucer,  if  we 
were  compelled  lo  assign  the  fifth  place  lo  aome  one,  we  know  not  lo  whom 
il  would  be,  if  not  lo  Thomas  Gray.  There  ate  in  the  poems  that  he  has  lell 
us,  few  though  lliey  be,  such  a  perfect  finish  of  lai^iage,  auch  felicitj'  of  ex. 
presBion,  such  richness  and  harmony  of  numbers,  and  such  beauty  and  sub. 
liraiQ-  of  thought  and  imagination,  as  to  place  him  decidedly  at  the  head  of 
all  English  lytio  poets.  True,  Collins  comes  next,  and  sometimes  approaches 
him  almost  within  a  hairVbreadth :  but  after  all  there  is  distance  between 
them,  and  that  distance  is  generally  clearly  perceptible.  Of  the  "  Bard"  and 
"  The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  Mr.  Matthias  justly  observes,  "  There  is  not  another 
ode  in  the  English  language  wliich  is  constructed  like  tbese  two  compositions; 
with  such  power,  such  majesty,  Eind  such  sweetness,  with  such  proportioned 
pauses  and- just  cadences,  with  such  regulated  measures  of  the  yei-so,  with 
audi  master  principles  of  lyrical  art  displayed  and  exemplified,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  such  a  concealment  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  lost  in  the  soft- 
ness and  uninterrupted  flowing  of  the  lines  in  each  stanza,  with  such  a  musical 
magio,  that  eyei-y  verse  in  it  in  succession  dwells  on  the  ear,  and  harmonizes 
with  that  which  has  gone  belbre." 

Aa  a  man,  he  liad  great  benevolence  of  feeling,  the  strictest  principles  of 
virtue,  and  the  most  unbending  integrity.'  As  an  instance  of  the  strictness  of 
his  prinoiplea,  he  once  made  it  his  particular  request  to  a  friend  who  was 
going  to  the  continent,  that  he  would  not  pay  a  visit  to  Yoltaire;  and  when 
his  friend  replied,  "  What  can  a  visit  from  a  person  like  me  to  hjin  signify  1" 
he  rej(Mned,  with  peculiar  earnestness,  "  Sir,  every  tribute  to  mch  a  man  signi- 
fies." If  such  BcnUmenta  were  more  generally  felt  and  acted  on,  men  of 
elevated  positions  would  not  so  often  presume  upon  their  talents,  or  eloquence, 
or  learning,  as  being  a  suflieient  coveihig  fbr  their  moral  deficiencies. 


THE   PROGRESS  OF  POEST. 

I.     1. 

Awake,  .ablian  lyre,  awakc,^ 
And  give  lo  rapture  all  thy  trembling  sttii^s, 
From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs  ^ 

A  thousand  tills  their  mazy  prc^ess  take: 
The  laughing  flowers,  tliat  round  them  blow, 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  the/  flow. 
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Now  Ihe  rich  sttaam  of  musio  winds  along, 

Beep,  majeBtin,  smooth,  and  strong, 

Thtoagh  Yerdant  Tales,  and  Ccrea'  golden  reigo : 

Now  rolling  down  llie  steep  amain 

Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour ; 

Tha  rocks  and  nodding  groves  reballow  lo  the  roar. 

I.     S. 

Oh !  Sovereign  of  the  willing  soal,' 
Patent  of  sweet  and  soiemn-brealhiug  airs, 
Encbiutting  shell  1  the  sullen  Cares 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  tby  soft  control. 
On  Tliracia''s  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  ourb'd  the  fiiry  of  his  oar. 
And  dropp'd  hia  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  Ihe  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magio  lulls  die  feather'd  liing 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  llaggii^  wing : 
Quenched  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  liis  eye. 


Thoo  die  voice,  tiie  dance,  obey,' 
Terapery  to  thy  warblod  lay. 
O'er  Idalia's  velvet  green 
The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 
On  Cylherea's  day  ■, 

With  omtia  Spori,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures ; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet ; 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beatii^, 

Glance  their  many-twinhling  foet. 
Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare : 

Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  ait. 

In  gliding  state  ^e  wins  her  easy  way ; 


IL     1. 

Man's  feebls  race,  what  ills  await,' 
Labor,  and  Penmy,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 

And  Death,  sad  tefiige  from  the  storms  of  Fate ! 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove. 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  Muse  ? 
Night,  and  all  her  sickly  dews. 
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Her  apeolrea  wan,  and  birds  or  boding  crj', 

He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky; 

Till  down  the  eastern  elite  afar' 

Hyperion's  inatcli  tliey  spy,  and  glittering  sliafts  of  w 

n.   2. 

In  climes  beyond  Ihe  solar  toad,  ^ 
Wliere  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-buiU  mountains  roam, 
Ths  Musehas  broke  the  twilight-gloom 

To  cheer  the  shivering  Native's  dull  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid. 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  swaet, 
Their  feather-oinctored  ohieis,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  tovos. 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 
Th'  imconquerable  mind,  and  Froodom's  lioly  flame, 

IL    3. 
Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  Btacp,3 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  jEgean  deep, 

Fields  that  cool  Ilissua  laves, 

Or  where  Meeander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  labyrinths  creep, 

How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languiah 

Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish  1 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breath'd  aionnd ; 
Every  shade  Euid  hallow'd  fountain 

Murmur'd  deep  a  aoiemn  sound ; 
Till  the  sad  Nino,  in  Greece's  evil  hour, 

Lefl:  their  Parnassus,  for  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  soom  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power 

And  coward  Vioe,  that  revels  in  her  drains. 
■When  Latium  had  het  lofty  spirit  lost, 
Thoy  sought,  oh  Albion  1  next  thy  sea-encircled  coast, 

la  1. 

Fat  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's'  Dailing  laid. 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd. 

To  him  Ihe  miRhty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  faoe;  The  daundesa  child 
Stretoh'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 
"  This  penoi!  take,"  she  said,  "whose  colors  oleai 
Riohly  paint  the  vernal  year : 
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Thine  too  theBS  goldBn  keys,  immortal  Boy ! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy ; 
Of  horror  lliat,  and  thtiUiiig  fears, 
Or  ope  the  sacred  Boutoe  of  Byinpatlietio  tear 
m.   2. 

Nor  second  He,'  that  rode  sublime 
TTpoii  t!iB  seraph-winga  of  Eoatasy, 
The  BBorelE  of  ih'  abyss  to  spy. 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  am 
The  living  Thione,^  the  Eapphire-blaze, 
Where  angBla  tremlile  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night 
Behold,  where  Drydeu's  less  presumptuous  ( 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  Bthsreal  race,a 
With  necks  in  fliuiider  clothed,*  and  long-res 
III,     3. 


Thoughts  tliat  breatlie,  and  words  that  burn.' 
But  ah  1  'tis  heard  no  more — 

Oh !  Lyre  divine,  what  dating  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  1     Though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 

That  the  Theban  eagla  bear.o 
Sailing  with  Bupreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air : 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  Ibrms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  imborrow'd  of  the  sun ; 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distairt  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fats, 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far— but  far  above  the  Great. 
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Though  fann'd  by  Conqaest's  otimaon  wing, 

Tliey  mooic  the  air  with  idle  state. 

Helm,  nOT  hauberk's  twisted  mail,' 

No[  e'en  thy  TJrtues,  Tyrant,  sliall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  ftom  nightly  fears, 

From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears !" 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  fltst  Edwatd  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  sha^y  side* 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'sler  stood  aghast  iu  speechless  trance  i' 
"To  armsl"  cried  Mortimer,  and  oouch'd  his  quivering  lance,' 

1.     2. 

On  a  rocli,  wluise  liaughly  brow^ 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood. 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood ; 
(Jjjose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair' 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  ait ;') 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
"  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  care. 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  Toioe  beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  oh  King  I  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Eerenge  on  thee  in  hoaiaer  murmurs  breathe; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fetal  day. 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay."a 
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"  Cold  is  Cadwallo'a  tongue, 

Tliat  hush'd  the  storin7  maiii: 
Brave  Urien  Bleeps  upon  his  cra^y  bed ; 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magio  Eong 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topt  head.' 
On  dreary  Aivon's  Bhore  they  lic,2 

Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale ; 

Fat,  thr  aloof  th'  aflrighted  ravens  sail; 
The  famish'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by.' 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tunelbl  ait. 

Dear,  as  the  light  that  viaita  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear,  hb  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dyii^  country's  cries — 
No  more  I  weep.*    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  giiesly  band, 
I  Bee  them  sif ;  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadiiil  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  tlie  tissue  of  thy  line." 
11.     1. 
"Weave  Ihe  warp,  and  weave  the  woofj* 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enougli 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkley's  roof  that  ring,' 
Shrieks  of  an  agnizing  King  I 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fenga,' 
That  teai'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 

From  thee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  comitty  bangs' 
The  scourge  of  Heaven  I  What  terrors  round  him  wait  I 


a  '^Cqd  tbere  beBQlmBg^  more  Juat,  opposite,  and  nobly  Imagliied.  than  tbls  trei 
wludlng-sti^tr  In  tJte  rest  of  tMs  stanza  Uk  wUdnesB  of  fjnuflir^  expreBslon,  aDd 
FilTAbly  adapted  to  tlie  character  and  flltnoUon  of  the  spaolier,  and  of  the  Moody  fip 
ants.    ItlBliat  Indeed  peculiar  to  It  alone,  but  a  beantythBtrona  thronehont  the  mJ 
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n.  2. 

"  Mighty  viclor,  mighty  lord, 
Low  on  bis  funeral  couch  he  Heel' 

No  pitying  heait,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  ohseguies. 

Is  tlie  aabla  warrior  flBd?3 
Tiiy  BOO  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  Bwarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  born?' 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  lai^hs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows,' 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  veaaeZ  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  pi 

n.    3. 

"Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl.s 
Tlie  rich  repast  prepare, 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast ; 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  npon  their  bafBerJ  guest.'' 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  brsy,^ 


A<r /rfEMb,  Id  Oie  Hymn  to  AdversEEy.    "^Is  tim^  la  InexjireBiilUy  ijeantlful.  bi 

epr^aentBtlon  of  tM  wA]|.^4rind.  Dudei  tbe  kmiLge  oEa  bhu^^pt^y  lying  in  o'rJ&iia't  ^Ji  tl' 
ant  Dt  tlie  f/JrA^,  lA  not  only  perfectly  juBt  auL  natural,  but  luconipatfibly  BUbJIinQ."— 


ithenltUtoristtuei  and  Die  eiilthet  Utubrii,  pueaat 
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Lanoe  lo  lance,  and  liorsB  b>  horse  ? 

Long  years  of  havoe  urge  their  destined  course, 
And  through  the  kindred  sq^uadions  mow  tlieir  way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame,' 
Witli  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 

Kevere  his  consort's  faith,"  his  father's  feme,' 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head.' 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow,' 

Twined  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread ; 
The  bristled  Boar  in  in&nt  gore^ 

Wallows  beneath  the  tViorny  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom, 
Stamp  wo  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 

m.    1. 

"Kdward,  lol  to  sudden  fata 
(Weave  we  lire  woofl    The  thread  is  spun.) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  eonsecrate.' 
(Tlie  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.) 

Stay,  oh  stay  1  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn ; 
In  j-on  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 
They  melt,  they  vajiish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh !  what  soletrm  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height, 

Descending  slow,  Iheii  glittering  skirls  unroll  1 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight. 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Artliur  we  bewail,* 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  Kii^  I  Britannia's  issue,  hail  I " 

m.    2. 

"  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  tliey  rear ; 

And  gorgeous  damea,  and 
In  beatded  majesty,  appear. 
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Iq  the  miilst  a  form  divine  I 

Her  eye  proclaims  har  of  the  Briton-line ; 

Her  lion.porl,  her  awe-coTDmanding  face,' 

Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 

What  airings  symphonioua  tremble  in  the  ait ! 

What  strains  of  vocal  traasport  round  her  play  I 
Hear  fiom  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hearl* 

They  breatlie  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-oolor'd  wings. 

Ill     3. 

"The  verse  adom  again 

Pierce  war,  and  faithful  loire, 
And  troth  severe,  by  fairy  flotion  dreat. 

In  bnsldn'd  measures  move 
Pale  grie^  and  pleasing  pain, 
With  horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast.' 

A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub  choir. 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear  j  * 
And  distant  warbljngs  lessen  on  my  ear,' 

That  lost  in  long  futurily  expire. 
Fond  iminous  man,  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  oland, 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orb  of  day? 
Tch-morrow  he  lepaits  lie  golden  flood. 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me ;  with  joy  I  see 

Tlie  different  doom,  out  fates  assign. 
Ee  thine  despair,  and  sceptred  care ; 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoie,  and  headlong  ftom  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  (he  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night.' 
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A  COUNTEY  CHURCH- YARD.* 

The  Curfew  lolls  ^  tho  knoll  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  ilia  lea. 

The  ploxiKhnian  liomeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  Ihe  world  lo  darkneea  and  to  me. 

Now  &d6S  Ihe  glimineriuB  laudBCape  on  the  eight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  Ihe  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklinga  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  lower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneeth  those  ragged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  tnrf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  hia  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  liamlet  sleep." 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  Etraw-buill  shed. 

The  Gock'a  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  hom, 
No  more  sliall  rouse  them  Ikim  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them,  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  ahall  burn. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

No  ehUdren  run  to  liap  theic  aire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  loieea  the  envied  Mas  to  ahare. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sioMe  yield. 

Their  furrow  o£l  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  1 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  then:  aturdy  stroke! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  uaefnl  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smjie 
The  short  and  simple  annala  of  the  poor. 
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The  boast  of  Heraldry,  the  pomp  of  Powei, 

And  aU  that  Beauty,  all  that  Wealtli  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  Ih'  inevitable  liour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 
Kor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  ihese  the  fiiult. 

If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  rai?e, 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 
Can  Btoriad  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Eaelc  to  its  mansion  call  tJie  fleeting  broalhi 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ^ 
Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  eeleatial  fire ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  livii^  lyre : 
But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 

Eich  with  the  spoils  of  Time  did  ne'er  unroll  j 
Chill  Penmry  represa'd  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 
Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene," 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear : 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  bluah  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  (he  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast" 

The  little  tyrant  of  Ms  fields  withstood  j 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 
Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 

The  tlireats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  stniling  land, 

Ajjd  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 
Their  lot  ibrbade ;  nor  circumsoiibed  alone 

Theic  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind,' 
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The  Btniggling  pangs  of  ctaiEcious  Tralh  lo  hide, 

To  quenob  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  Shame, 
Or  heap  the  dirine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

Wiih  inoenae  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 
Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray; 
Aking  flie  cool  sequesler'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  tlie  noiseless  tenor  of  Iheit  way. 
Yet  e'en  these  Ixnies  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  fraii  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture'  deck'd 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 
Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  tuiletlet'd  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teaoh  the  rustic  morahst  to  die. 
For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfiilness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  baiiig  e'er  res^'d. 
Left  the  warm  precicots  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Hor  east  one  longing  lingerii^  look  behind? 
On  some  ibnil  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 

E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  firos.' 
For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  Ih'  unhonor'd  dead. 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tals  relate  j 
If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  £ite. 
Haply  some  hoary-headed  swEun  may  say, 

"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 

To  tneet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn : 
"There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreathes  its  old  fentastie  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  streWh, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 
"Hard  by  yon  wood,  riow  smilii^  as  in  scorn, 

Mutterir^  his  wayward  ianoies  ho  would  rove ; 
Now  drooping,  wofiil  wan,  like  one  Ibrlorn, 

Or  crazed  with  Care,  or  cross'd  in  hopelees  Love. 
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"  One  morn  I  misa'd  him  on  the  ciiatam'd  hill, 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree; 
Anotliec  oame ;  cor  yet  beside  the  rill. 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  not  at  the  wood  was  he : 
"  The  next,  ^with  dirges  due  in  sad  array, 

Slow  ihrougli  the  ohuroh-way  path  we  saw  him  home  :- 
Approach  and  read  (for  thon  eanst  read)  the  lay 

Cirayed  On  the  stone  bensalh.  yon  aged  tliorn.'^ ' 


Here  rests  his  heail  upon  the  lap  of  earth 

A  yoath,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 
Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  Mrlh, 

And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 
Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear, 

He  gain'd  fcom  Heaven  ('twas  alt  lie  wisli'd)  a  ftiend. 
No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  Ihey  alike  in  ttembling  hope  repose,) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  liis  God.^ 

OM   A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON   COLLEOB.' 


Ye  diaWnt  epirea,  ye  antique  tower 
That  crown  the  watery  glade, 

Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 
Her  Heruy's'  holy  shade; 
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And  ye,  thai  ftom  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 
Whose  tur^  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  am' 
Wanders  the  hoajy  Thames  along 

His  sJlver-windLig  way .2 

Ah,  happy  hills  I  ah,  pleasing  shade !' 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain ! 
Where  once  my  carelesa  childhood  sltay'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pajn ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

Aa  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing  ,■ 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooths, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,* 

To  bieatha  a  second  spring. 

Bay,  Father  Thames,  for  thoa  hasl  seen« 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
]>iaporting  on  thy  inaTgent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace ; 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  hnnet  which  enthral  J 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball^ 
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Wliile  some,  on.  earnest  business  bent, 

Their  munnuriiig  labors  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours  that  bring  constraint 

To  Bweaten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventoi'ers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  tBgions  dare  descry : 
Still  8S  they  tan  they  look  behind, 
Tliey  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  Bnati:h  a  fearful  joy. 


Tlie  tear  ibrgot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
TheuB  buiom  health,  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigor  bom  \ 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  shmibets  lights 

That  fly  the  approach  of  morn. 
Alas!  regardless  of  then:  doom, 

The  little  victims  play; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ilia  to  come. 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day ; 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait' 
The  ministers  of  human  fiite, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train! 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  soize  their  prey,  tlie  murtherous  band! 

Ah,  tell  tliem  they  are  meni 
Tliese  sliall  the  fury  Passions  tear," 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear. 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  Love  sliall  w^ste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth, 

TJiat  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart  j 
And  Envy  wan,  and  feded  Care, 
Qrim-visaged  oomfortleas  Despair, 

And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart 


And  grinning  Infamy. 
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Tlio  !tinEa  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindnass'  altar'd  eye. 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  lo  flow ; 
And  keen  Kemorae  with  blood  defiled. 
And  moodj'  Madness  laughing  wild 

Lo  I  in  the  vale  of  years  heneadi ' 

A  griesiy  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  femily  of  Death, 

Mote  hideous  than  their  queen ; 
This  taoks  the  joints,  this  fires  die  veins. 
That  every  laboring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage: 
Lo  I  Poverty,  to  fill  the  Imnd, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 

And  Blow-eonsiuning  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings :  - 
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Yet,  ah  I  why  should  they  know  dieii  fete. 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
Ko  more ; — where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 


And  the  bud  that  decks  the  thorn 
'Twas  the  lark  that  upward  sprung 
Twos  tha  nightingale  that  sung  I 
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Prove  not  always  winter  past. 
Cease,  my  doubts,  my  fears  ID  move — 
Spare  the  nonot  of  my  iove. 

Thechief  prose  compoaitions  of  Gray  are  his  letters,  whiob  are  among  tlio 
best  iu  the  language,  full  of  just  remarks,  beauliflil  otitioisma,  and  descriptions 
of  natural  sceriery.  "  which  a  painter  might  stndy,  and  -wMoh  a  poet  alona 
could  have  conceived ;"  and  occasionally  exhibit  a  genial  humor  which  mark 
the  author  of  the  "  Ode  to  a  Pavotite  Cat."  In  1798,  before  the  letters  of 
Cowper  were  published,  Dr.  Beatde  thus  writes  to  a  friend;  "I  am  ac- 
quainted widi  many  parts  of  your  excuraion  through  the  north  of  England, 
and  very  glad  that  you  had  my  old  friend  Mr.  Gray's  '  Letters'  willi  yon, 
which  ate  indeed  so  welt  written,  that  I  have  no  scruple  to  pronounce  them 
(lie  best  letters  that  have  been  printed  in  our  language.  Lady  Montagu's  are 
not  without  merit,  but  ace  too  arliSoial  and  affected  to  be  confided  in  as  true  j 
and  Lord  Chesterfield's  have  much  greater  faults ;  indeed,  aome  of  the  greatest 
that  letters  can  have;  but  Gray's  tetters  are  always  sensible,  and  of  classical 
conciaeness  and  perspicuity.     They  very  much  resemble  what  bis  conyersa- 


HOW  HE   SPENDS   HIS  TIME   IN  THE    COUNTRY. 
To  Mh.  WilPOlE. 

I  was  hindered  in  my  last,  and  so  could  not  give  you  all  tlie 
trouble  I  would  have  done.  The  description  of  a  road,  which 
your  coacli-wheels  have  so  often  honored,  it  would  be  needless  to 
give  you ;  suiBce  it,  I  arrived  safe  at  my  uncle's,  who  is  a  great 
hunler  in  imagination ;  his  dogs  take  up  every  chair  in  the  house, 
so  I  am  forced  to  stand  at  this  present  writing ;  and  though  the 
gout  forhids  his  galloping  after  them  in  the  field,  yet  he  continues 
stiii  to  regale  his  ears  and  nose  with  their  comfortable  noise  and 
Btink,  He  holds  me  mightily  cheap,  I  perceive,  for  walking  when 
J  should  ride,  and  reading  when  I  should  hunt.  My  comfort 
amidst  all  this  is,  that  I  have,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
through  a  green  lane,  a  forest,  (the  vulgar  call  it  a  common,)  all 
ray  own,  at  least  as  good  as  so,  for  I  sp^  no  human  thing  in  it  but 
myself.  It  is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and  precipices ;  mouit- 
tains,  it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the  clouds,  nor 
are  the  declivities  quite  so  amazing  as  Dover  Cliff;  hut  just  such 
hills  as  people  who  love  their  necks  as  well  as  I  do,  may  venture 
to  climb ;  and  crags  that  give  the  eye  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they 
were  more  dangerous.  Both  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  mosl 
venerable  beeches,  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  like 
most  other  ancient  people,  are  always  dreaming  out  their  old 
stories  to  the  winds, — 
And,  as 
In  niur! 
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While  viaona,  as  poetic  eyes  aTow, 

Cling  to  each  leaf:  and  swarm  on  every  bougli. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  I,'  (7^  penseroso,)  and 
there  grow  to  the  trani  for  a  whole  morning.  The  timorous  hare 
and  sportive  squirrel  gambol  around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise, 
before  he  had  an  Eve ;  but  I  thmk  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil, 
as  I  commonly  do  there.  In  this  situation  I  often  converse  with 
my  Horace,  ajoud  too,  that  is,  talk  to  you,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  heard  you  answer  me.  I  beg  pardon  for  taking  all  the 
conversation  to  myself,  hut  it  is  entirely  your  own  fault.  I  shall 
be  in  town  in  about  three  weeks.     Adieu. 


NETLET   ABBEY    AKD    SOUTHAKPTON. BBAUTIFUL    SUNSET. 

To  Mr.  NiCEOLtai 

I  received  your  letter  at  Southampton,  and  as  I  would  wish  to 
treat  everybody  according  to  their  own  rule  and  measure  of  good 
breeding,  Jiave,  against  my  inclination,  waited  till  now  before  I 
answered  it,  purely  out  of  fear  and  respect,  and  an  ingenious  diffi- 
dence of  my  ojvn  abilities.  If  you  will  not  talce  tJiis  as  aa  excuse, 
accept  it  at  least  as  a  well-turned  period,  which  is  always  my 

So  I  proceed  to  toll  you  tbat  my  health  is  much  improved  by 
the  sea ;  not  that  I  drank  it,  or  bathed  in  it,  as  the  common  people 
do :  no !  I  only  walked  by  it,  and  looked  upon  it.  The  climate 
is  remarkably  mild,  even  in  October  and  November ;  no  snow  has 
been  seen  to  lie  there  for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles 
grow  in  the  ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies  bloom 
in  every  window ;  the  town,  clean  and  well-built,  surrounded  by 
its  old  stone  walls,  with  their  towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the 
point  of  a  peninsula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each  hand  of  it, 
stretches  away  in  direct  view  till  it  joins  the  British  Channel  •  it 
is  skirted  on  either  side  with  gently-rising  grounds  1  bed  w  1 
thick  wood,  and  directly  cross  ils  mouth  rise  the  h  gl  land.,  f 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  distance,  but  distinctly  seen.  In  h  bos  n 
of  the  woods  (concealed  from  profane  eyes)  he  hid  I  e  ns  of 
Netley  Abbey ;  there  may  be  richer  and  greater  h  uses  f  el 
gion,  but  the  Abbot  is  content  with  his  situation.  S  e  he  e  a 
the  top  of  that  hanging  meadow,  under  the  shade  f  h  se  old 
Irees  that  bend  into  a  half  circle  about  it,  he  is  walking  slowly. 
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(good  man  '.)  and  Lidding  his  beads  for  tbe  souls  af  his  benefactors, 
interred  in  that  veneralile  pile  that  lies  beneath  him.  Beyond  it 
(the  meadow  still  descending)  nods  a  thicket  of  oaks  that  mask 
the  building,  and  have  excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant 
for  a  holy  eye ;  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to  the 
blue  glittering  sea.  Did  you  not  observe  how,  as  that  white  sail 
shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned  and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the 
tempter  from  him  that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way  ?  I 
should  tell  you,  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  young 
fellow,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  pass  a  night  at 
ihe  Abbey  (there  were  such  things  seen  near  it)  though  there 
was  a  power  of  money  hid  there.  From  thence  I  went  to  Salis- 
bury, Wilton,  and  Stonehenge  ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more ;  they 
will  be  published  at  the  University  press. 

P.  S. — ^I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving  you  one  prin- 
cipal event  of  my  history ;  which  was,  that  (in  the  course  of  my 
late  tour)  I  set  out  one  morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon 
shining  through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to  the 
sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee.  I  saw  the  clouds 
and  dark  vapors  open  gradually  to  right  and  left,  rolling  over  one 
another  in  great  smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide,  (as  it  flowed  gently 
in  upon  the  sand,)  first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged  with  gold 
and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of  insufferable  brightness 
that  (before  I  can  write  these  five  words)  was  grown  to  half  an 
orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.' 
It  is  very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper ;  yet  I  shall  remember 
it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  endure.  I  wonder 
whether  anybody  ever  saw  it  before  ?    I  hardly  believe  it. 


«    TUB    DEATH    c 

II  is  long  since  that  I  heard  you 
shire  on  account  of  your  mother's 
formed  me  that  she  was  recovered,  otherwise  I  had  then  wrote  to 
you  only  to  beg  you  would  lake  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you 
that  I  had  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that  in 
one's  whole  life  one  can  never  have  any  more  than  a  single  mother 
Vou  may  think  this  is  obvious,  and  (what  you  call)  a  trite  obser- 
vation. You  are  a  green  gosling !  I  was  at  the  same  age  (very 
near)  as  wise  as  you,  and  yet  I  never  discovered  this  (with  full 
evidence  and  conviction  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and  every  day  I  live  it 
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s  deeper  into  my  heart.'  Many  a  corollary  could  I  dra 
axiom  for  yoitr  use,  (not  for  my  own,)  but  I  will  leave 
it  of  doing  it  for  yourself. 


I  break  in  upon  you  at  a  moment  when  we  least  of  all  are  per- 
mitted to  disturb  our  friends,  only  to  say,  that  you  are  daily  and 
hourly  present  to  my  thoughts.  If  the  worst"  he  not  yet  past,  you 
will  neglect  and  pardon  me  :  h«l  if  the  last  struggle  be  over ;  if 
the  poor  object  of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  longer  sensible  to  your 
kindness,  or  to  her  own  sufferings,  allow  me  (at  least  in  idea,  for 
what  could  I  do  were  I  present  more  than  this?)  to  sic  by  you  in 
silence,  and  pity  from  my  heart  not  her,  who  is  at  rest,  but  you, 
who  lose  her.  May  He,  who  made  us,  the  Master  of  our  plea- 
sures and  of  our  pains,  preserve  and  support  you  !     Adieu  ! 

I  have  long  understood  how  little  you  had  to  hope. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLET.     1721—1771. 

Tobias  Smollet  wsa  desceaded  of  a  femily  of  some  note  in  Dumbarton- 
slrre,  Scotland,  and  passed  his  eailiest  years  along  ihe  banks  of  tlia  Leven. 
He  early  showed  a  genius  for  poeiiy,  but  on  finishing  hjs  academical  educa- 
tion, lie  was  pat  apprendoe  to  a  surgeon,  and  pursueil  his  piofessional  studies 
with  diligence,  till  the  death  of  his  gi-andfiilher,  on  whom  he  had  depended, 
left  hun  without  the  means  of  siippott,  and  he  went  lo  London.  Not  being 
able  to  get  literary  employment,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  surgeon^a- 
male  on  board  a  man-of  war.  But  his  literary  taste  prevailed  over  his  profes- 
sional, and  quitting  the  service  he  returned  to  London  in  1746,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  moat  successful  authors  of  the  day.  Novelfl,  plays,  and  a 
"  History  of  England"  were  produced  in  rapid  suoGesMOn,  and  added  largely 
to  his  income.  Ailer  a  life  of  most  checkered  character,  havii^  suffered  long 
from  ill  health,  he  set  out  for  Italy  in  1770,  in  hopes  to  receive  benefit  fiom 
that  climate;  hut  afier  a  short  reMdenoe  in  the  ne^hborhood  of  Leghorn  in 
very  distressed  circumstancBS,  he  died  October  21,  1771. 

As  a  novelist,  Smollet's  reputation,  once  very  liigh,  is  growing  less  every 
year  with  the  best  portion  of  the  reading  world,  and  must  oonnnue  to  do  so 
as  a  love  of  moral  purity  shaJl  continue  lo  increase ;  tor  "  indeoenoy  and 
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fillli"  pervade  all  ins  fictitioua  wil^ngs^^  As  an  }ii£lOTiai}j  lie  writea  in  a  ulear 
and  eaB7  aljle ;  but  neidier  his  lenipec  of  mind  not  his  pursuits  qualified  him 
for  an  historioEil  writer.  As  a  poet,  though  he  takes  not  a  veiy  high  lanli,  yet 
the  few  poems  which  he  has  left  have  a  dalioacy  which  is  not  to  Tie  found  in 


THE  TEARS   OF 
Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  moum 
Thy  baniah'd  peace,  thy  lautele  torn ! 
Thy  sons,  £bt  valot  long  renown'd, 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground  \ 
Tliy  hospitable  roo6  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lis, 
The  montimonts  of  cruelty. 
The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  beooniB  the  prey  of  war; 
Bethinks  him  of  hia  babes  and  wife, 
Then  smites  his  bceast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  iktnish'd  on  the  rocks, 
Where  onoe  they  fed  their  wanton  ftocks  j 
Tby  ravish'd  rirgins  shriek  in  vain; 
Tliy  infants  peiish  on  the  plain. 
What  boots  it,  then,  in  every  cHma, 
TliKK^h  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  lime 
Thy  mania!  glory,  orown'd  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  nndimlnish'ct  blaze  % 
Tliy  lowering  spirit  now  is  broke. 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
Wiiat  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 
By  oivil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 
The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dieary  winter  night: 
No  str^ns  but  those  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  naught  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 
Oh  I  baneful  cause,  oil  I  fatal  morn. 
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The  sons  Egainsi  their  finliers  stood, 
The  paient  died  his  children's  blood. 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  viclot'a  soul  was  not  appeased ; 
Tlie  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames  and  murdering  steel  1 

The  pious  mother,  doom'd  to  deatli, 
Forsaken  wanders  o'er  the  heath ; 
The  bleak  wind  whisileB  round  her  head. 
Her  helpless  orphans  ci/  ibr  bread ; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  ibod,  end  fUend, 
She  views  the  shades  of  niglit  descend : 
And  strelch'd  beneath  th'  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  o'er  her  tendet  habes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins, 
And  imimpaird  remembrance  reigns. 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  ray  fihal  breast  shall  beat; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe. 
My  sympathii'  '    "  " 


ODE   TO  LEVBN-WATER. 

On  Levan's  hanks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  die  happiest  bwmii 
That  ever  trod  th'  Aioadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transpatent  wave 
My  youthful  hmbs  I  wont  to  lave ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source, 
No  rooks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 
With  white,  round,  poUsh'd  pebbles  spread 
While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride, 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  rudiless  pike,  intent  on  war. 
The  silver  eel,  and  motded  par. 
Devolving  from  tliy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maae  thy  waters  make. 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 
And  edges  flower'd  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gayiy  green. 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale ; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile, 
And  inciuEtry  embrown'd  with  toil ; 
And  heart  resolved,  and  hands  prepared. 
The  hlessiiigi  diey  enjoy  m  guard! 
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JOHfi  HAWKUSWORTH.     1718—1773. 

Bdt  little  is  known  of  tlie  family  or  early  histoiy  of  John  Hawkesworth. 
Ho  was  bom  iu  Ibe  year  1710,  but  how  or  where  adncatad  it  ia  not  known. 
His  first  appearance  be  a  writer  was  in  1744,  at  Iha  age  of  twenty-five,  when 
Vie  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  ifagazine  to  succeed  Dr. 
Johnson  as  compiler  of  llie  Parliamentary  Debawa ;  so  that  he  must  have  had, 
at  that  lime,  considerable  reputation  as  a  literary  character.  In  1752,  owing 
to  the  success  which  the  "  Rambler"  had  met  with,  he  was  induced  to  pro- 
ject and  oommenoe  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  «  The  Adventuver," 
baring  received  the  promise  of  assistance  flimi  Johnson,  Warton,  and  others. 
For  a  work  of  this  kind  he  waa  eminently  qnalified.  His  ieamii^,  though 
not  deep,  was  elegant  and  various ;  his  s^le  was  polished,  his  imagination 
axdent,  liis  standard  of  morals  high,  and  he  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  world.  The  first  number  of  the  "  Adventurer"  was  published  on  tlie 
7th  of  KoTetiiber,  1752,  and  tlie  paper  was  continued  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  until  the  Sth  of  March,  1754.  The  name,  design,  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  writing  of  seventy  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  numters,  ara 
to  be  ascribed  to  Hawkeswordi.  The  Bale,  during  its  circulation  in  separate 
papers,  was  very  extensive ;  and  when  thrown  into  voitmies,  four  large  edi- 
tions passed  dirougli  the  press  in  eight  years.  «  The  variety,  the  fancy,  the 
taste,  and  practical  morahty,  which  the  pages  of  fliis  periodical  paper  exhibit, 
were  such  as  to  ensure  popijarity  j  and  it  may  be  pronounced,  as  a  whole, 
the  moat  spirited  and  fascinating  of  the  olasa  to  which  it  belongs."  ' 

The  reputation  which  Hawkeswortli  had  acquired  induced  him,  at  tlie  re- 
qneBt  of  Garriok,  to  turn  Ms  attention  to  the  drama,  and  in  1760,  he  brought 
forward  hia  first  piece,  called  "  Zimri,  an  Oratorio,"  which  was  tolerably  well 
received.  A  few  other  plays  followed ;  bat  as  tliay  did  not  meet  with  great 
success,  in  1705  he  undertook  the  ofiicQ  of  Reviewer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine ;  which  department  he  filled  with  great  abihty  until  the  yeav  1772. 
In  1765  he  published  an  editionof  Swift's  works,  in  19  volumes,  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes,  and  prefixed  with  a  well-written  life. 

On  the  return  of  Captain  Cook  from  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
South  Seas,  it  being  thought  desirable,  by  government,  to  intrust  the  task  of 
compiling  an  account  of  the  voyage  to  a  literary  man,  rather  dian  to  one  of 
llie  voyagers.  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  ceputadon  as  a  beautiiid  and  able  writer 
obtained  for  him  the  commission.  He  completed  his  task  in  1773,  in  3  vols. 
qiKirto,  which  were  illustrated  by  charts,  maps,  and  engravings,  executed  in 
n  very  splendid  manner.  For  this  labor  he  received  file  prinoely  remunera- 
tion of  sii  thousand  pounds.  The  work,  however,  met  with  very  severe  and 
deserved  censure,  owii^  to  the  glowing  representations  and  the  lioentioua 
pictures  it  presented  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  islanders  of  the  South 
Seas ;  and  to  some  speculations  of  a  religions  ohaiaoter  which  seemed  to 
■  border  upon  skepticism.  His  enemies  made  the  most  of  tliese  defects,  and 
held  them  up  to  public  ridicule  and  cenaure ;  and  so  keen  waa  his  sensibiEty, 
that  his  health  was  soon  affected  by  it,  and  he  died  on  the  Iflfii  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  1773. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  was  certfdnly  an  elegant  scholar.  "  His  ivritings,  wilh 
flie  eioeption  of  the  last  ill-fated  work,  have  a  tendency  uniformly  oonduoive 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  errors  of 
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thai  unfortunate  productioii  most  be  attributed  rather  lo  defect  of  judgment, 
tliau  to  any  detelicticm  of  principle.  His  imagination  was  fertile  and  brilliant,, 
his  diction  pi!ire,  elegant,  and  nnaffeetad.  He  was  in  a  h^h  degree  clioiila- 
blB,  humane,  nnd  benevolent ;  liia  mamiecB  were  polished  and  affable,  and 
his  oonvotsation  has  been  described  as  imoommonly  fascinating,  Hb  died, 
it  is  said,  tranquil  and  icsisned,  and,  we  trust,  deriving  hope  and  comfort 
Horn  a  firm  belief  in  that  reliaion  which  his  best  writings  had  been  employed 
to  defend." 

In  a  series  of  familiar  letters  between  the  same  fi-iends  for  thirty 
years,  their  whole  life,  as  it  were,  passes  in  reriew  before  us ;  we 
live  with  them,  we  hear  them  talk,  we  mark  the  vigor  of  hfe,  the 
ardor  of  expectation,  the  hurry  of  business,  the  jollity  of  their 
social  meetings,  and  the  sport  of  their  fancy  in  the  sweet  intervals 
of  leisure  and  retirement ;  we  see  the  scene  gradually  change  ; 
hope  and  expectation  are  at  an  end ;  they  regret  pleasures  that 
are  past,  and  friends  that  are  dead ;  they  complain  of  disappoint- 
ment and  infirmity ;  they  are  conscious  that  the  sands  of  life 
which  remain  are  few ;  and  while  we  hear  them  regret  the  ap- 
proach of  the  last,  it  falls,  and  we  lose  them  jn  the  grave.  Such 
as  they  were,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be ;  we  are  conscious  to  senti- 
ments, connections,  and  situations  like  theirs ;  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  path,  urged  forward  by  the  same  necessity  j  and  the 
parallel  in  wnat  has  oeea,  is  carried  on  with  such  force  to  what 
shall  be,  that  the  future  almost  becomes  present ;  and  we  wonder 
at  the  new  power  of  those  truths,  of  which  we  never  doubted  the 
reality  and  importance. 

DANGER    OF    RELAPSSi!    AFTER    PTOPOSES    OF    AMF.NDMEMT. 

The  dread  of  death  has  seldom  been  found  to  intrude  upon  the 
cheerfulne^,  simplicity,  and  innocence  of  children  ;  they  gaze  at 
a  funeral  procession  with  as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  at  any  other 
show,  and  see  the  world  change  before  them  without  the  least 
sense  of  their  own  share  in  the  vicissitude.  In  youth,  when  all 
the  appetites  are  strong,  and  every  gratification  is  heightened  by 
novelty,  the  mind  resists  mournful  impressions  with  a  kind  of 
elastic  power,  by  which  the  signature  that  is  forced  upon  it  is 
immediately  effaced :  when  this  tumult  first  subsides,  while  the 
attachment  of  life  is  yet  strong,  and  the  mind  begins  to  look  for- 
ward, and  concert  measures  by  which  those  enjoyments  may  be 
secured  which  it  is  solicitous  to  keep,  or  others  obtained  to  atone 
for  the  disappointments  that  are  past,  then  death  starts  up  like  a 
spectre  in  all  its  terrors,  the  blood  ia  chilled  at  his  appearance,  he 
is  perceived  to  approach  with  a  constant  and  irresistible  pace ; 
retreat  is  impossible,  and  resistance  is  vain. 
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The  terror  and  anguish,  which  this  image  produces  whenever 
it  first  rushes  upon  the  mind,  are  always  complicated  with  a  sense 
of  gttilt  and  remorse ;  atid  generally  produce  some  hasty  and 
zealous  purposes  of  more  unifonn  virtue  and  more  ardent  devo- 
tion, of  sometiiinff  that  may  secure  us  not  only  from  the  worm  that 
never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  hut  from  total  mor- 
tality, and  admit  hope  to  tlie  regions  beyond  the  grave. 

This  purpose  is  seldom  wholly  relinquished,  though  it  is  not 
always  executed  with  vigor  and  perseverance  ;  the  reflection 
which  produced  it  often  recurs,  hut  it  still  recurs  with  less  force ; 
desire  of  immediate  pleasure  becomes  predominant ;  appetite  is 
no  longer  restrained ;  and  either  all  attempts  to  secure  future  hap- 
piness are  deferred  "  to  a  more  convenient  season,"  or  some  expe- 
dients are  sought  to  render  sensuality  and  virtue  compatible,  and 
to  obtain  every  object  of  hope  without  lessening  the  treasures  of 
possession.  Thus  vice  naturally  becomes  the  disciple  of  infi' 
delity  ;  and  the  wretch  who  dares  not  aspire  to  the  heroic  virtue 
of  a  Christian,  listens  with  eagerness  to  every  objection  against 
the  authority  of  that  law  by  which  he  is  condemned,  and  labors 
in  vain  to  establish  another  that  will  acquit  him :  he  forms  many 
arguments  to  justify  natural  desires ;  he  learns  at  length  to  im- 
pose upon  himself;  and  assents  to  principles  which  yet  in  his 
heart  he  does  not  beheve ;  he  thinks  himself  convinced  that  vir- 
tue must  be  happiness,  and  then  dreams  that  happinass  is  virtue. 

Let  those  who  still' delay  that  which  yet  they  believe  to  be  of 
etornal  moment,  remember  that  their  motives  to  effect  it  will  still 
grow  weaker,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  perpetually  increase  ; 
to  neglect  it  now,  therefore,  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  neglected 
for  ever :  and  if  they  are  roused  by  this  thought,  let  them  instantly 
improve  its  influence ;  for  evea  this  thought,  when  it  returns,  will 
return  with  less  power,  and  though  it  should  rouse  them  now,  will 
perhaps  rouse  them  no  more.  But  let  them  not  confide  in  such 
virtue  as  can  be  practised  without  a  struggle,  and  which  interdicts 
the  gratification  of  no  passion  but  malice ;  nor  adopt  principles 
which  could  never  he  beheved  at  the  only  time  when  they  could 
he  useful ;  like  arguments  which  men  sometimes  form  when  they 
slumber,  and  the  moment  they  awake  discover  to  be  absurd. 

Let  those  who  in  the  anguish  of  an  awakened  mind  have  re- 
gretted the  past,  and  resolved  to  redeem  it  in  the  future,  persist 
mvariably  to  do  whatever  they  then  wished  to  have  done.  Let 
this  be  established  as  a  constant  rule  of  action,  and  opposed  to  all 
the  cavils  of  sophistry  and  sense ;  for  this  wish  will  inevitably 
return  when  it  must  for  ever  be  ineffectual,  at  that  awfa  1  momenl 
when  "the  shadow  of  death  shall  be  stretched  over  them,  and  thai 
night  commence  in  which  no  man  can  work." 
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?    PRACTICABLE. 


To  love  an  enemy  is  tlie  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  re- 
ligion which  is  not  of  man  but  of  God.  It  could  be  delivered  as 
a  precept  only  hy  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  establisli  it  by  his 
example. 

At  the  close  of  that  season,'  in  which  human  frailty  has  com- 
memorated sufferings  which  it  co«Id  not  sustain,  it  cannot,  surely, 
be  incongruous  to  consid  wl  pp  1  we  can  make  to 
that  divine  love  whicli    h  ff  p         d,  and  how  far 

man,  in  imitation  of  his  hi         1         vho  curse  him, 

and  return  gpod  for  evil. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  heh  Id  h  pi    h  a  distance ;  nor 

consider  it  without  being     ru  k  w  5  f      r  own  debility; 

every  man  who  compare  h  Ifwhh  d  n  rule,  instead  of 
exulting  in  his  own  excellence,  will  smite  his  breast  hke  the  pub- 
lican, and  cry  out,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  1"  Thus  to 
acquaint  us  with  ourselves,  may,  perhaps,  be  one  use  of  the  pre- 
cept ;  but  the  precept  cannot,  surely,  be  considered  as  having  no 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  our  passions  are  not  in  our  power ; 
and  that,  therefore,  a  precept,  to  love  or  to  hate,  is  impossible ; 
for  if  the  gratification  of  all  our  wishes  was  offered  us  to  love  a 
stranger  as  we  love  a  child,  we  could  not  fulfil  the  condition,  how- 
ever we  might  desire  the  reward. 

Bat  admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  that  we  cannot  love  an  enemy 
as  we  love  a  friend ;  it  is  yet  equally  certain,  that  we  may  per- 
form those  actions  which  are  produced  by  love,  from  a  higher 
principle  ;  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  moral  excellence  from  natural 
defects,  and  exert  our  reason  instead  of  indulging  a  passion.  If 
our  enemy  hungers,  we  may  feed  him,  and  if  he  thirsts,  ive  may 
give  him  drink  :  this,  if  we  could  love  him,  would  be  our  conduct ; 
and  this  may  still  be  our  conduct,  though  to  love  him  is  impossi- 
ble. The  Christian  will  be  prompted  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
his  enemy,  by  his  love  to  God  :  he  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity 
to  express  the  zeal  of  his  gratitude  and  the  alacrity  of  his  obe- 
dience, at  the  same  time  that  he  appropriates  the  promises  and 
anticipates  his  reward- 
But  though  he  who  is  beneficent  upon  these  principles,  may, 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  be  said  to  love  his  enemy ;  yet  somethmg 
more  may  still  be  effected  :  the  passion  itself  in  some  degree  is  in 
our  power ;  we  may  rise  to  a  yet  nearer  emulation  of  divine  for- 
e  may  think  as  well  as  act  with  kindness,  and  be  sanc- 


tified as  well  in  heart  a 
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Though  love  and  hatred  are  necessarily  produced  in  the  human 
breast,  when  the  proper  objects  of  these  passions  occur,  as  the 
color  of  material  substances  is  necessarily  perceived  by  an  eye  he- 
fore  which  they  are  exhihiled  ;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  the 
passion,  and  to  cause  either  love  or  hatred  to  he  excited  by  placing 
the  same  object  in  diiferent  circumstances ;  as  a  changeable  silt 
oC  blue  and  yellow  may  be  held  so  as  to  excite  the  idea  either  of 
yellow  or  blue. 

No  act  is  deemed  more  inj\inous,  or  resented  with  greater  acri 
niDiiy,  than  tlie  marriage  of  a  child,  especially  of  a  daughter, 
without  the  consent  of  a  parent :  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a 
breach  of  the  strongest  and  tenderest  obligations ;  as  folly  and  in- 
gratitude, treachery  and  rebellion.  By  the  imputation  of  these 
vices,  a  child  becomes  the  object  of  indignation  and  resentment : 
indignation  and  resentment  in  the  breast,  therefore,  of  the  parent, 
are  necessarily  excited :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  these 
arc  species  of  hatred.  But  if  the  child  is  considered  as  still  re- 
taining the  endearing  softness  of  filial  aifectioa,  as  still  longing 
for  reconciliation,  and  profaning  the  rites  of  marriage  with  tears  ; 
as  having  been  driven  from  the  path  of  duty,  only  by  the  violence 
of  passions  which  none  have  always  resisted,  and  which  many 
have  indulged  with  much  greater  turpitude ;  the  same  object  that 
before  excited  indignation  and  resentment,  will  now  be  regarded 
with  pity,  and  pity  is  a  species  of  love. 

Those,  indeed,  who  resent  this  breach  of  filial  duty  with  im- 
placability, though  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  offender 
has  been  guilty,  detnonstrate  that  they  are  without  natural  affec- 
tion ;  and  that  they  would  have  prostituted  their  offspring,  if  not 
to  lust,  yet  to  affections  which  are  equally  vile  and  sordid,  the  thirst 
of  gold,  or  the  cravings  of  ambition  :  for  he  can  never  be  thought 
to  be  sincerely  interested  in  the  felicity  of  his  child,  who,  when 
some  of  the  means  of  happiness  are  lost  by  indiscretion,  suffers  his 
resentment  to  take  away  the  rest. 

Among  friends,  sallies  of  quick  resentment  are  extremely  fre- 
quent. Friendship  is  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits,  to  which 
the  sacrifice  of  private  interest  is  sometimes  necessary :  it  is  com- 
mon for  each  to  set  too  much  value  upon  those  which  he  bestows, 
rmd.too  little  upon  those  which  be  receives  j  this  mutual  mistake 
in  so  important  an  estimation,  produces  mutual  charges  of  unkind 
ncss  and  ingratitude ;  each,  perhaps,  professes  himself  ready  to 
forgive,  but  neither  will  condescend  to  be  forgiven.  Pride,  there- 
fore, still  increases  the  enmity  which  it  began  ;  the  friend  is  con- 


sidered as  selfish,  assuming,  injurious,  and  revengeful  j  he 

becomes  an  object  of  hatred ;  and  while  he  is  thus  con- 
to  love  him  is  impossible.     But  thus  to  consider  him,  is  at 
n  folly  and  a  fault ;  each  ought  to  reflect,  that  he  is,  at  least 
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in  the  opinion  of  tlie  other,  incurring  the  crimes  thai  he  imputes  ; 
that  the  foundation  of  their  enmity  is  no  m.ore  than  a  mistake , 
and  that  this  mistake  is  the  effect  of  weakness  or  vanity,  which  ia 
common  toali  mankind  :  the  character  of  both  would  then  assume 
a  very  different  aspect,  loye  would  again  he  excited  by  the  return 
of  its  ohject,  and  each  would  be  impatient  to  exchange  acknow- 
ledgments, and  recover  the  felicity  which  was  so  near  being  lost. 

But  if,  after  we  have  admitted  an  acquaintance  to  our  bosom  as 
a  friend,  it  should  appear  that  we  had  mistaken  his  character ;  if 
he  should  hetray  our  confidence,  and  use  the  knowledge  of  our 
affairs,  which  perhaps  he  obtained  by  offers  of  service,  to  effect 
our  ruin  :  if  tie  defames  us  to  the  world,  and  adds  perjury  to  false- 
hood ;  we  may  still  consider  him  in  such  circumstances  as  will 
incline  us  to  fulfil  the  precept,  and  to  regard  him  without  the  ran- 
cor of  hatred  or  the  fury  of  revenge. 

Every  character,  however  it  may  deserve  punishment,  excites 
hatred  only  m  proportion  as  it  appears  to  be  malicious  ;  and  pure 
malice  has  never  been  imputed  to  human  beings.  The  wretch, 
who  has  thus  deceived  and  injured  us,  should  be  considered  as 
having  ultimately  intended,  not  evil  to  us,  but  good  to  himself. 
It  should  also  he  remembered  that  he  has  mistaken  the  means  ; 
that  he  has  forfeited  the  friendship  of  Him  whose  favor  is  better 
than  life,  by  the  same  conduct  which  forfeited  ours ;  and  (hat  to 
whatever  view  he  sacrificed  our  temporal  interest,  to  that  also  he 
sacrificed  his  own  hope  of  immortality ;  that  he  is  now  seeking 
felicity  which  he  caji  never  find,  and  incurring  punishment  that 
will  last  for  ever.  And  how  much  better  than  this  wretch  is  he, 
in  whom  the  contemplation  of  his  condition  can  excite  no  pity? 
Surely  if  such  an  enemy  hungers,  we  may,  without  suppressing 
any  passion,  give  him  food :  for  who  that  sees  a  criminal  dragged 
to  execution,  for  whatever  crime,  would  refuse  him  a  cup  of  cold 
water  ? 

On  the  contrary,  he  whom  God  has  forgiven  must  necessarily 
become  amiable  to  man :  to  consider  his  character  without  preju- 
dice or  partiality,  after  it  has  been  changed  by  repentance,  is  to 
love  him  ;  and  impartially  to  consider  it,  is  not  only  our  duty,  but 
our  interest. 

Thus  may  we  love  our  enemies,  and  add  a  dignity  to  our  naltire, 
of  which  pagan  virtue  had  no  conception.  But  if  to  love  our  ene- 
mies is  the  glory  of  a  Christian,  to  treat  others  with  coldnesSf 
neglect,  and  malignity  is  rather  the  reproach  of  a  fiend  than  a 
man.     Upkdmylfwfkd  dthe 

menace      f    pp  h    Id  b    f     f         1        wh    profess 

themsel  Vfllw         fH      wh  hlfw        about 

doing  g     1        h  I    h     I  d  d    h  gi        in  his 

defence         d     h        h       I     w     i  i      1  y,  and 
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sated  with  mocker] 
1  apology  for  his  in 
it  wiiat  tliey  do." 


treated  with  mockery  and  derision,  conceived  at  once  a  prayer  and 
an  apology  for  his  murderers  :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know 


Carazan,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad,  was  em.nent  throughout  all 
the  East  for  his  avarice  and  his  weahh :  his  origin  was  obscure 
as  that  of  the  spark  which,  hy  the  collision  of  steel  and  adamant, 
is  struck  out  of  darkness;  and  (he  patient  lahor  of  persevering 
diligence  alone  had  made  him  rich.  It  was  remembered,  that 
when  he  was  indigent  he  was  thought  to  he  generous ;  and  he 
was  still  acknowledged  to  be  iBe\oiably  just  But  whether  m  his 
dealings  with  men  he  discovered  a  perfidy  which  tempted  him  to 
put  his  trust  in  gold,  or  whether  m  piopoiUon  as  he  accumulated 
wealth  he  discovered  his  own  importance  to  mcrease,  Cirazan 
priaed  it  more  as  he  used  it  less,  he  gradually  lost  the  inchnilion 
to  do  good,  aa  he  acquired  the  power  and  a&  the  hand  of  time 
scattered  snow  upon  his  head,  the  freezing  influence  extended  to 
his  bosom. 

But  though  the  door  ofCarizanwas  ne^ei  opened  hj  hospi- 
tality, nor  his  hand  by  compa'sjoij,  yet  fear  led  him  constantly  to 
the  mosque  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer,  he  performed  all  the 
rites  of  devotion  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctuaJity,  and  had 
thiice  paid  his  vows  at  the  Temple  of  the  Prophet. .  That  devo- 
tion which  arises  from  the  Love  of  God,  and  necessarily  includes 
the  Love  of  Man,  as  it  connects  gratitude  with  beneficence,  and 
exalts  that  which  was  moral  to  divine,  confers  new  dignity  upon 
goodness,  and  is  the  object  not  only  of  affection  but  reverence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  devotion  of  the  selfish,  whether  it  he  thought 
to  avert  the  punishment  which  every  one  wishes  to  be  inflicted, 
or  to  insure  it  by  the  complication  of  hypocrisy  with  gwUt,  never 
fails  to  excite  indignation  and  abhorrence.  Carazan,  therefore, 
when  he  had  locked  his  door,  and  turning  round  with  a  look  of 
circumspective  suspicion,  proceeded  to  the  mosque,  was  followed 
by  every  eye  with  silent  malignity;  the  poor  suspended  their 
supplication  when  he  passed  by  ;  and  though  he  was  known  by 
every  man,  yet  no  man  saluted  him. 

Such  had  long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and  such  was  the  cha- 
racter which  he  had  acquired,  when  notice  was  given  by  procla- 
mation, that  he  was  removed  to  a  magnificent  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  that  his  table  should  be  spread  for  the  public, 
and  that  the  stranger  should  be  welcome  to  his  bed.  The  multi 
tude  soon  rushed  like  a  torrent  to  his  door,  where  they  beheld  him 
distributing  bread  to  the  hungry  and  apparel  to  the  naked — liis  eye 
sofloned  with  compassion,  and  his  cheek  glowing  with  deLghl 
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Every  one  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  prodigy;  and  the  mur- 
mur of  innumerable  voices  increasing  like  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing thunder,  Carazan  beckoned  with  Sis  iiand ;  attention  suspended 
the  tumult  in  a  moment,  arid  he  thus  gratified  the  curiosity  which 
had  procured  him  audience. 

"  To  Him  who  touches  the  monntains  and  they  smoke,  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  most  merciful,  be  everlasting  honor !  He  has 
ordained  sleep  to  be  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  his  visions 
have  reproved  me  in  the  night.  As  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
harem,  with  my  lamp  burning  before  me,  computing  the  product 
of  my  merchandise,  and  exulting  in  the  incruase  of  my  wealth,  I 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  hand  of  Him  who  dwells  in  the 
third  Heaven  was  upon  me.  I  beheld  the  Angel  of  death  coming 
forward  like  a  whirlwind,  and  he  smote  me  before  I  could  depre- 
cate the  blow.  At  the  same  moment  I  felt  myself  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  transported  with  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  re- 
gions of  the  air.  The  eaith  was  contracted  to  an  atom  beneath  ; 
and  the  stars  glowed  round  me  with  a  lustre  that  obscured  the 
sun.  The  gate  of  Paradise  was  now  in  sight ;  and  I  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  sudden  brightness  which  no  buman  eye  could  behold : 
the  irrevocable  sentence  was  now  to  be  pronounced  ;  my  day  of 
probation  was  past :  and  from  the  evil  of  my  Lfe  nothing  could  be 
taken  away,  nor  could  any  tiling  be  added  to  the  good.  When  I 
reflected  that  my  lot  for  eternity  was  cast,  which  not  all  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  could  reverse,  my  confidence  totally  forsook  me ;  and 
while  I  stood  trembling  and  silent,  covered  with  confusion  and 
chilled  with  horror,  I  was  thus  addressed  by  the  radiance  that 
flamed  before  me : 

" '  Carazan,  thy  worship  has  not  been  accepted ;  because  it  was 
not  prompted  by  Love  of  God  5  neither  can  thy  righteousness  be 
rewarded,  because  it  was  not  produced  by  Love  of  Man :  for  thy 
own  sake  only  hast  thou  rendered  to  every  man  his  due ;  and 
thou  hast  approached  the  Almighty  only  for  thyself.  Thou  hast 
not  looked  up  with  gratitude,  nor  iround  thee  with  kindness. 
Around  thee,  thou  hast,  indeed,  beheld  vice  and  folly ;  but  if  vice 
and  folly  could  justify  thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn 
the  bounty  of  Heaven  ?  If  not  upon  the  foolish  and  the  vicious, 
where  shall  the  sun  difiuse  his  light,  or  the  clouds  distil  their  dew  ? 
Where  shall  the  fips  of  the  Spring  breathe  fragrance,  or  the  hand 
of  Autumn  diffuse  plenty  ?  Remember,  Carazan,  that  thou  hast 
shut  compassion  from  thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy  treasures  with 
a.  hand  of  iron  :  thou  hast  lived  for  thyself;  and,  therefore,  hence- 
forth for  OTor  thou  shalt  subsist  alone.  From  the  light  of  Heaven, 
and  from  the  society  of  all  beings,  shalt  thou  be  driven ;  sohtude 
shall  protract  the  lingering  hours  of  eternity,  and  darkness  aggvn- 
viile  the  horrors  of  drapair.'      At   this   mcmient  I  was   diivtn   by 
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some  secret  and  irresistible  power  through  the  glowing  system  of 
creation,  and  passed  ijinuraeTable  worlds  in  a  moment.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  verge  of  natare,  I  perceived  the  shadows  of  total 
and  boundless  vacuity  deepen  before  me,  a  dreadful  region  of  eter- 
nal silence,  solitude,  and  darkness  !  Unutterable  horror  seized  me 
at  the  prospect,  and  this  exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  desire :  Oh !  that  I  had  been  doomed  for  ever  to 
the  common  receptacle  of  impenitence  and  guilt !  their  society 
would  have  alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  rage  of  fire 
could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of  light.  Or  if  I  had  been 
condemned  to  reside  in  a  comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  hfe  ;  the  hope  of  these 
periods,  however  distant,  would  cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of 
cold  and  darkness,  and  the  vicissitudes  would  divide  eternity  into 
time.  While  this  thought  passed  over  my  mind,  I  lost  sight  of 
the  remotest  star,  and  the  last  ghmmering  of  light  was  quenched 
in  utter  darkness.  The  agonies  of  despair  every  moment  in- 
creased, as  every  moment  augmented  my  distance  from  the  last 
habitable  world,  I  reflected  with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when 
ten  thousand  thousand  years  had  carried  me  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  but  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude,  I  should  still  look  forward 
into  an  immense  abyss  of  darkness,  through  which  I  should  still 
drive  without  succor  and  without  society,  farther  and  farther  still, 
for  ever  and  for  ever.  I  then  stretched  out  my  hand  towards  the 
regions  of  existence,  with  an  emotion  that  awaked  me.  Thus 
have  I  been  taught  to  estimate  society,  hke  every  other  blessing, 
by  its  loss.  My  heart  is  warmed  to  uberality ;  and  I  am  zealous 
to  communicate  the  happiness  which  I  feel,  to  those  from  whom 
it  is  derived ;  for  the  society  of  one  wretch,  whom  in  the  pride 
of  prosperity  I  would  have  spurned  from  my  door,  would,  in  the 
dreadful  solitude  to  which  I  was  condemned,  have  been  more 
highly  prized  than  the  gold  of  Afric,  or  the  gems  of  Golconda." 

At  this  reflection  upon  his  dream,  Carazan  became  suddenly 
silent,  and  looked  upward  in  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  devotion. 
The  multitude  were  struck  at  once  with  the  precept  and  exam 

Ele ;  and  the  caliph,  to  whom  the  event  was  rekted,  that  he  might 
e  hberal  beyond  the  power  of  gold,  ci 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 


The  hour  is  hastening,  in  which,  whatever  praise  or  censure  I 
have  acquired  by  these  compositions,  if  they  are  remembered  at 
all,  will  be  remembered  with  equal  indifference,  and  the  tenor  of 
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them  only  will  afford  me  comfort.  Time,  who  is  impatient  to  date 
my  last  paper,  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  thnt  is  now  writing 
it  in  tlie  dusl,  and  still  the  breast  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection : 
but  let  not  this  be  read  as  something  that  relates  only  to  another; 
for  a  few  years  only  can  divide  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from 
the  hand  that  has  written.  This  awful  truth,  however  obvious, 
and  however  reiterated,  is  yet  frequently  forgotten ;  for,  surely, 
if  we  did  not  lose  our  remembrance,  or  at  least  our  sensibility,  that 
view  would  always  predominate  in  our  lives,  which  alone  can 
afford  us  comfort  when  we  die. 

The  ibllowing  little  poem,  composed  but  a  month  before  liia  death,  ani 
dictated  lo  Mrs.  Hawkesworth  before  he  rose  in  the  morning,  wiU  prove  how 
vividly  he  felt,  at  that  period,  the  confolations  arising  ftom  dependenco  on 
llie  mercy  of  bis  God. 


In  Sleep's  serene  oblivion  laid, 

I  safely  pasa'd  the  silent  n%ht ; 
At  once  I  see  the  breaking  shade. 

And  drink  again  the  morning  tight. 
New-bom  I  blsss  the  waking  hour, 

Onoe  more,  with  awe,  rejoice  (o  be ; 
My  conscious  soul  resumes  her  power. 

And  springs,  my  gracious  God,  lo  thee 
O,  guide  me  through  tlie  various  maze 

My  doubtful  feet  are  doom'd  to  tread; 
And  spread  Thy  shield's  protecting  blaze, 

When  dangers  press  around  my  heatl. 
A  rfsspf!"  ihade  will  soon  impend, 

A  de^er  sleep  my  eyes  oppress ; 
Yet  Btill  thy  strength  shall  me  defend. 

Thy  goodness  still  shall  deign  lo  bless. 
That  deeper  shade  shall  fede  away. 

That  deeper  steep  shall  leave  my  eyes  j 
Thy  Hght  shall  give  eternal  day! 

Thy  lone  the  rapture  of  tlie  skies! 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  1728—1774. 
Th(b  ilistinguislied  poet,  novelist,  historian,  and  essayist,  was  born  at  Pallai, 
in  tno  county  of  Longford,  Ii'eland,  on  November  10,  1728.  His  falhor  was 
n  cloigyman,  and  held  the  living  of  Killienny  West,  in  the  county  of  Wesl- 
meath.  After  studying  the  classics  at  two  or  tliree  private  schools,  he  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Lublin,  as  a  sizer,'  in  his  flileenlh  year.     Here  he  was 
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idle,  eitravagant,  and  ooeaaionallj-  insuliordinale ;  though  we  ought  in  justita 
to  say  that  a  most  injudicious  and  passionate  tutor,  a  Mr.  Wilder,  sliould  be 
held  part!/  responsible  ibr  tlie  tmsatiafaolory  nature  of  Goldsmith's  college 

About  the  time  of  Ms  leaving  the  univeraity  hia  iadier  died,'  but  hia  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  who  had  aireat^y  borne  the  principal  part  of  the 
eipecsea  of  hia  education,  amply  supplied  llie  father's  place.  Disappointed 
in  one  ot  two  plans  thai  he  bad  marked  out  for  him,  he  determined  to  seiid 
him  to  London,  to  study  the  law,  at  the  Temple.  Eut  stopping  at  Dublin  on 
his  way,  he  lost,  in  gambling,  the  sum  that  hEid  been  given  him  for  the  ex 
penaes  of  hia  journey,  and  returned  home  penniless.  Tije  bindneaa  of  hia 
uncle  was  not  yet  exhausted,  and  he  sent  iiim  to  Eilinburgli  to  study  medi 
oine,  where  he  arrived  at  llie  close  of  the  year  1753.  Here  he  remained, 
about  eighteen  months,  when,  in  consequence  of  becoming  security  to  a  con. 
siderable  amount  for  a  clasamate,  he  was  obl^ed  to  quit  the  ci^  abruptly,  and 
sailed  iiir  Leyden.  Hera  ha  studied  abont  a  year,  and  then  set  out  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot  ]  having  with  him,  it  is  said,  only  one  clean  shirt, 
End  no  money,  and  ttasting  to  his  wits  for  support'  By  various  expedients 
he  worked  hia  way  through  Flaadera,  parta  of  France  and  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, {where  he  composed  part  of  "TTie  Traveller,"!  and  the  North  of  Italy, 
and  returnod  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1756,  with  an  empty  pocket,  in- 
deed, but  with  a  mind  enriched  by  observations  of  foreign  countries,  which 
he  has  so  admirably  expressed  in  that  charming  poem — «  Tlie  Traveller," 

After  trying  various  means  of  a  professional  oharaoier  for  aupport,  lie  re- 
solved to  depend  upon  his  pen;  and  in  April,  1757,  made  an  ei^gemenc 
with  Mr.  GcriffidiH,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review,  to  write  ibr  that 
journal,  for  a  salary,  and  his  board  and  lodging  in  tlio  ptoprjecor'a  Lonse.  At 
the  end  of  sevon  or  eight  montha,  thia  engagement  was  given  up  by  mutual 
oonsent,  and  Goldsmith  went  into  private  lodgings,  to  finish  his  « Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  whicli  was  published  in 
1759.  His  next  publication  was  "The  Bee,"  a  series  of  Essays  on  a  variety 
of  suyBOts,  published  weekly,  which,  for  want  of  support,  terminated  with  the 
eighth  number,  November  34,  1759.  Though  neglected  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, yet,  when  known,  some  time  after,  to  be  &om  the  same  pen  as  »  The 
Traveller,"  and  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  they  were  very  generally  read 
and  admired.  Such  is  the  world  j  withholding  from  unknown  and  unhonored 
genius  that  praise  which  it  lavialiea  when  needed  not. 
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In  1760,  he  published  his  "Letters  of  a  Citizen  of  the  World,"'  wliich 
were  very  genetally  read  and  as  generaUy  admired;  and  have  long  taken 
their  stand  in  the  list  of  English  olassios,  Hia  neit  work  was  his  celehrated 
novel,  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which,  diough  finished  in  1763,  was  not 
published  till  1796,  when  his  "Traveller"  had  eafabliahed  his  fame.  Bui  it 
no  sooner  appeared  than  it  secured  the  warmest  friends  among  every  descrip- 
tion of  readers;  with  the  old,  by  iha  purity  of  its  moral  lessons;  and  with  die 
young,  by  the  interest  of  the  story.  Its  great  charm  is  ite  close  adherence  to 
nature;  nature  in  its  commendable,  not  in  its  vicious  points  of  view.  "Tlie 
Primrose  femiiy.  is  a  great  creation  of  genius :  such  a  picture  of  warm-hearted 
simplicity,  mingted  with  tlie  little  foibles  and  weaknesses  common  to  the  best 
Bpecimena  of  humanity,  that  we  find  nothing  like  it  in  Iha  whole  range  of 
fictioii."* 

In  December,  1764,  was  published  "The  Traveller,"  the  earliest  of  his 
prodtiolionB  to  whieh  Goldsmith  prefised  his  name.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the 
first  to  introduce  it  to  the  public,  ia  a  notice  in  the  Critical  Review,  closing 
his  lemarks  with  these  words  :  "  Such  is  die  poem  on  which  we  now  con- 
gratulate the  public,  as  on  a  production  to  which,  since  the  death  of  Pope,  it 
ivill  not  be  easy  to  find  any  thing  equal."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how 
perfecUy  tliis  sentiment  has  been  universally  concurted  in ;  for  few  poems  in 
die  English  language  have  been  more  deservedly  popular.  In  1765  he  pub- 
lished his  ballad  of  the  "  Heimit,"  and  ei^aged  in  other  works  for  the  book- 
sellers, to  supply  his  immediate  wants.  In  1768  appeared  his  comedy  of 
"  The  Good-Natured  Man,"  which  had  not  much  aiccess ;  but  in  the  nest 
year  the  "  Deserted  Village"  was  given  to  the  public,  which  gave  him  a  still 
father  rank,  and  still  greater  celebrity  as  a  poet.s    In  the  same  year  he 


chnr^d  LLi  renl^  Dot  wllbDnt  ntiiag  blB  landlady  In  a  h^h  tone  far  Mvli^  used  lilm  bo  01." 
a  "The^Tlflierted  VIUiiE^lHi  AD  endearing  locslfty,  and  lutroducefl  as  to  bein^  with  vhoiD  tit 
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enteted  inlo  engEigements  for  vritmg  bis  histories  of  Kome,  Greece,  on-l 
flnglamd. 

Two  years  after,  he  appeared  the  second  time  as  a  dtamstio  amhor,  and 
wilh  very  great  stiocess.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  tlial 
he  knew  of  no  comedy  for  manj'  years  that  hail  so  muoh  eihilaratad  an  audi- 
ence, QDd  had  answered  the  great  end  of  comedy — making  an  audien^a 
merry.  One  of  his  last  publications  was  a  "  History  of  the  Eaitti,  and  Ani- 
mated Nature,"  wiiieh  appeared  in  1774,  and  fbt  wliich  he  teceiyed  the  stmi 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  poands;  but  sunh  was  his  improvidence  that  his 
money  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as  received.  A  tale  of  distress  would  take 
(roni  him  his  last  penny.  His  a^rs,  in  oonseqnenoe,  became  very  much 
deranged ;  and  his  oiroumstaiioes,  preyii^  npon  liis  mind,  ate  supposed  to 
hsTC  accelerated  his  death,  which  occurred  on  iho  4th  of  April,  1774. 

*i  Thus  terminated  Iha  life  of  an  adinirabla  writer  and  a^timable  man  at 
the  eariy  age  of  forty-five,  when  his  powers  were  in  full  vigor,  atid  muoh  was 
to  be  expected  liom  their  exertion.  The  shook  to  his  friends  appears  lo  have 
been  great  from  lite  unexpected,  loss  of  one  whose  Hubstantial  virtues,  with  all 
his  foibles  and  singularities,  they  had  learned  to  value.  Burke,  on  hearing  it, 
burst  inlo  teats ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  relinquished  painting  for  the  day, — a 
very  unusual  forhearanca ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  though  liltle  prone  to  exhibit 
Btroi^  emotions  of  grief  felt  most  aineeraly  on  this  oocasioo."  ■  Three  months 
alierward  he  thus  wrote  to  Boswell:  "Of  poor  dear  Dr,  Goldsmidi  there  is 
little  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers  have  made  puhlio.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
I  !im  ofraid  more  violent  from  uneasiness  of  mind.  He  had  raised  money 
and  aquandared  it,  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  expense.  But 
le^'iiot  hia  frailties  ba  remembered;  ha  was  a  vary  great  man."* 

To  the  merits  of  Goldsmith,  as  a  wiiter,  the  testimony  of  critics  almost 
innumerable  might  be  adduced.  But  the  ibllowing  few  lines  fiom  an  admi- 
lable  article  by  Sit  Walter  Scott,  will  sufflce :  "  Tlie  wreath  of  Golds  nith  is 
unsullied;  he  wrote  lo  exalt  virtue  and  expose  vice;  and  he  aocomiilished 
liis  task  in  a  manner  which  raises  him  to  die  highest  rank  among  British 
authors.  We  close  his  volume  with  a  B%b,  that  such  an  author  should  have 
written  so  litlle  from  the  stores  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  he  should  have  so 
prematurely  been  removed  from  the  sphere  of  literature  which  lie  so  highly 


FDturj.  InBOBweJl's  JaLinson,  Ooldaoiith  id  frequently  meDUonedjijut  not  Id  fliLch  a  mniiDer 
D  any  jDBtktfl  to  biB  cbarRcter.  How  CDUld  ItbeflKpeDted  troai  Auaha  mfmt  WHen  tlie  worfe 
■at  pnuTlabed,  Burke,  TQDOh  digplesied  that  GOIdBmlth  BhonM  he  bd  nuilervaliEPd  ■«  It,  remarlcaL 
Ij:  "  What  FBllonnl  Dplofini)  my  d«F  madBTD,  cauM  yon  expect  n^wyer  to  give  of  a  poet  f 
,  Improved  upon  Uil9,  Rnd  F^TUBmed  Bt  B  dhiner,  "AScDtebtAwyBFandaTi  Irlsli  poetT  holdia 
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ITALY. 

Tbt  to  tlie  tight  where  Apeiinine  aseenda, 
Bright  aa  the  summer,  Italy  estcnda ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deok  tte  mountain's  side, 
"Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
Wtiile  oft  BoniB  temple's  mouldering  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  soene. 
Conld  nature's  bounly  aatiBfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  West 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  ohmes  were  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground; 
Whatever  blooma  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  aucceasion  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  dispordng,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nov  ask  Imuiianoe  ftom  Iha  planter's  toil; 
While  sea-born  gales  theit  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  IVagtanoe  round  the  smiling  land. 
Bat  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows. 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appeal, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  feults  iliroi^  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Thoi^  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  lealons,  yet  untrue ; 
And  e'en  in  peoanoe  planmng  sins  anew 
AH  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  nor  far  removed  the  date. 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish'd  throi^h  the  statt 
At  het  command  the  palace  learn'd  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fellon  column  soi^ht  the  skies; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form  i 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  diaplay'd  hei  sail ; 
While  naught  remain'd  of  all  diat  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill- 

Tet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride; 
I^m  these  the  feeble  hea>t  and  long'fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
"  '    IS  ibrm'd  for  piety  and  love, 
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Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  ooultol, 
Now  sinks  al  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delightB,  anccBeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meamieaa  occupy  the  raind ; 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Ceesars  onae  bote  away, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay. 
There  in  tlie  rain,  heedleaa  of  the  dead. 
The  Bhelter^seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owna  liia  cottage  with  a  smile. 


To  kinder  fikies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gray  sprightly  land  of  tnir&  and  social  esse, 
Pleased  with  thyself^  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  spordve  ohoic, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  1 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  mai^n  grew. 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  tlie  zephyr  flew : 
And  haply,  though  my  liarsli  touch,  faltering  still, 
&it  mooli'd  all  tune,  and  matr'd  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  yillage  praise  my  ■wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  tbrgetful  of  the  noontide  hour.' 
Aiilce  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  tlie  mirthful  maze 
And  the  gay  gmndsire,  sldll'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  IVisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display. 
Thus  idly  basy  rolls  their  world  away ; 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 
For  honor  ibrms  the  social  temper  here ; 
Honor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains. 
Or  e'en  imaginary  wordi  obtains, 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hajid  to  hand, 
It  shi^s  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land : 
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And  all  ate  mughl  an  avavioe  of  praise; 

They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 

Till,  Beeming  blast,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem.' 

But  while  this  softer  art  tlieir  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  tollies  also  coom  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  deariy  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeehlea  all  intflriial  BtcBngth  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  fbr  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast, 
HancB  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  Iha  vulgar  praise  which  foola  iicpart; 
Here  vanity  assumes  lier  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  !ier  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beg^t  pride  deftauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year ; 
The  mind  still  tucns  where  shifung  faaliion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  wouh  of  self-applause. 

DMTAIN. 
My  genius  spreads  her  wing. 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring  j 
Where  lawns  eitend  that  acom  Arcadian  prMe, 
And  brighter  streams  than  femed  Hydaspea  glide ; 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  muMC  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation'a  mildest  charms  are  there  combined, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  niind  I 
Stem  o'er  each  bosom.  Reason  holds  her  slate, 
With  daring  aims  iiTegulatty  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  h^h  deagns,  a  thoughfftil  tend. 
By  forms  unfesliion'd  ftesh  ikon  Nature's  liand  ] 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right  ahove  control, 
Wliile  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.* 

Tliine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here. 
Thine  are  those  cliarms  fliat  dazzle  and  endear; 
'I  oo  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy. 
But  Ibster'd  e'en  by  Freedan,  ills  annoy; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breais  the  social  tie ; 
The  self-dependent  lordjings  stand  alone. 
All  claims  tliat  bind  and  sweeten  Ufe  unknown; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  namre  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd. 

,  perhaps,  no  conplet  tn  Eii^llali  rhyme  mors  pernpJcljousEy  condeQEed  Uiin  thooe  twa 
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FetmenlB  arise,  iinprison'd  laotions  roar, 
Beprest  ambition  sttu^ies  round  her  shore, 
Till  ovet-wroughl,  tlie  general  system  feels 
Its  motionH  stop,  or  phrensy  fire  tha  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.    As  nature's  ties  decay. 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fiiil  to  sway, 
Fictitious  bonds,  tlie  bonds  of  wealth  and  Saw, 
Still  gather  atrenglh,  and.  ibree  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  aLI  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown ; 
Till  lirae  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 
Where  rutble  stems  transmit  (he  patriot  flame, 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  Ibt  liime. 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  Hhall  lie, 
And  ssholai's,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonor'd  die. 


THE    VILLA  BE    PREACHER. 


Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
lliB  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  al!  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  Ihriy  pounds  a  year  j 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  Iiis  place 
Unskilful  he  to  fiiwn,  or  seek  Ibr  power 
By  doctrines  fesliion'd  to  the  varymg  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  [ 
The  long-remember 'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  nfin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  tliere,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd  : 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  cratch,  and  show'd  bow  fields  were  v 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  !o  glov 
Aiid  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  &ults  to  scan, 
His  pi^  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  (he  wretched  was  his  pride, 
Ami  e'en  his  feilings  lean'd  to  Virtue's  side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watoh'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all. 
And,  as  a  bird  eaoli  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempi  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies ; 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Bpside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  disniay'd 
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Tlie  reTBtend  champion  slood.     At  hia  oonlrol, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  stni^ling  bouIj 
Comfotl  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  Ilia  last  faltering  accents  whiaper'd  praiae. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
Hia  loolis  adom'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  hia  lipa  prevail'd  with  double  away, 
And  foolg,  who  oama  to  acoff,  remMn'd  to  pray. 
Tlie  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honeat  rastio  ran ; 
E'en  children  ibllow'd  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  hia  gown,  to  ahare  the  good  man'a  amile. 
His  ready  amiia  a  parent's  warmth  eiprest, 
Their  welfece  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest ; 
To  them  his  heait,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
Bui  all  his  serious  Ihonghts  had  rest  in  heaven : 
As  some  tali  oliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  ftom  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  alorra. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  aie  sptead. 
Eternal  auiiahine  settles  on  ita  head. 


;    ON    THE    GLORY    or    HER    SEX,    MRS.   M/iR 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaizo, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word — 

From  thoae  who  spoke  her  praise. 
The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door. 

And  always  found  her  Mud ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor,— 

Who  left  a  pledge  beliiiid. 
She  strove  tlie  neighborhood  to  please 

Widi  manners  wonderous  winning; 
And  never  folio w'd  wiclted  ways, — 

Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 
At  church,  in  silks  aiid  satins  new, 

Witli  hoop  of  monatroua  size ; 
She  never  slumber'd  in  her  pew, — 

But  when  slie  shut  her  eyes. 
Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  mote ; 
The  king  himself  has  foUow'd  her, — 

When  she  has  walk'd  hefbre. 
But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 

Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all ; 
Tlie  dootora  found,  when  she  was  dead, 

Her  last  diaorder  mortal. 
Let  ua  lament,  in  aorrow  aore, 

For  Kent-street  well  may  say, 
That  had  she  lived  a  twelvemontli  inorSf- 

She  had  not  died  lo-day. 
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But  GJoldsmith'B  prose  is  no  leas  charming  don  his  poetry.  There  are,  in 
his  esaays,  entitled  «  Tlia  Cilizen  of  the  World,"  an  eass  and  graceftilness  of 
Btj-le,  a  chaste  humor,  a  rioli  poetical  fancy,  and  a  nice  observation  of  men 
and  mannera,  that  render  them  truly  "  a  mine  of  lively  and  profound  lliouglil, 
hajipy  imagery,  and  pure  English."  ' 

IIFE    ENDEARED    BY    ACE. 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoymetit  of  life,  increases  our  desire  of 
living.  Those  dangers  which,  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  we  had 
learned  to  despisei  assume  new  terrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our  cau- 
tion increasing  as  our  years  increase,  fear  hecoraes  at  last  the  pre- 
vaihng  passion  of  the  mind ;  and  the  small  remainder  of  life  is 
taken  up  in  useless  eiTorts  to  keep  off  our  end,  or  provide  for  a 
continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which  even  the  wise 
are  liable  I  If  I  should  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies  he- 
fore  me,  by  that  which  I  nave  already  seen,  (he  prospect  is  hide- 
ous. Experience  tells  me  that  my  past  enjoyments  have  brought 
no  real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I  have  ?elt 
are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience 
and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ;  hope,  more  powerful  than  either, 
dresses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty;  some  happi- 
ness, in  long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue,  and,  like  a 
losing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  increases  my  ardor  to 
continue  the  game. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  increased  love  of  life,  which  grows 
upon  us  with  onr  years  1  whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus  make 
greater  efforts  to  preserve  our  existence  at  a  period  when  it  be- 
comes scarcely  worth  the  keeping?  Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to 
the  preservation  of  mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while 
she  lessens  our  enjoyments  ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every 
pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  ?  Life  would  be  insup- 
portable to  an  old  man  who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death 
no  more  than  when  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  i  the  numberless 
calamities  of  decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  bis  own  hand,  to 
terminate  the  scene  of  misery;  but  happily  the  contempt  of  death 
forsakes  him  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  only  prejudicial,  and  life 
acquires  an  imaginaiy  value  in  proportion  as  its  reai  value  is  no 
more. 

Oui  attachment  to  every  object  arouno 
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flora  the  length  of  out  acquaintance  with  it,  "  I  would  not  choose," 
says  a  French  philosopher,  "to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  witK 
which  I  had  been  long-  acquainted."  A  mind  long  habituated  to 
a  certain  set  of  objects  insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing  them  ; 
visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them  with  reluctance. 
Hence  proceeds  the  avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  posses- 
sion ;  they  love  the  world  and  alt  that  it  produces  ;  they  love  life 
and  all  its  advantages,  not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure,  but  be- 
cause they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China,  com- 
manded that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in  prison  during  the 
preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free.  Among  the  number  who 
came  to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this  occasion,  there  appeared  a 
majestic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  addressed 
him  as  follows  :  *'  Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch,  now 
eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  I  was  imprisoned,  though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or 
without  being  even  confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  lived 
in  solitude  and  in  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  am 
grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with  the  splendor 
of  that  sun  to  which  you  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wander- 
ing the  streets  to  find  some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or 
remember  me;  but  my  friends,  my  family,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit  me,  then,  O  Chinvang,  to  wear 
out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my  former  prison ;  the  walls 
of  my  dungeon  are  to  me  more  pleasing  than  the  most  splendid 
palace  j  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed — in  that 
prisonfrom  which  you  were  pleased  to  release  me." 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar  to  that  we  all 
have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  the  prison,  we  look  round 
with  discontent,  are  displeased  with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length 
of  our  captivity  only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  cell.  The 
trees  we  have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  buOt,  or  the  posterity 
we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to  earth,  and  imbittei 
our  parting.  Life  sues  the  young  like  a  new  acquaintance  ;  the 
companion,  as  yet  unexhausted,  is  at  once  instructive  and  amus- 
ing ;  its  company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  regarded. 
To  us,  who  are  declined  in  years,  life  appears  like  an  old  friend  ; 
its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in  former  conversation  ;  it  has  nc 
new  story  to  make  us  smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  tc 
surprise,  yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of  every  enjoyment,  atil, 
we  love  it ;  husband  the  wasting  treasure  with  increased  frugality, 
and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  anguish  in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere,  brave, — an 
Enfflishman.     He  had  a  complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  ihe  love 
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of  the  king,  his  master,  which  was  equivalent  to  riclies.  Life 
opetied  all  her  treasures  hefore  him,  and  promised  a  long  succes- 
sion of  future  liappiness.  He  came,  lasted  of  the  entertainment, 
but  was  disgusted  even  in  the  beginning.  He  professed  an  aver- 
sion to  living,  was  tired  of  walking  round  the  same  circle ;  had 
tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found  them  all  grow  weaker  at  every 
repetition.  "  If  life  be  in  youth  so  displeasing,"  cried  he  to  him- 
self, "  what  will  it  appeal  when  age  comes  on  ?  if  it  be  at  present 
indifferent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable."  This  thought  imbit- 
tered  every  reflection ;  till  at  last,  with  all  the  serenity  of  per- 
verted reason,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a  pistol  \  Had  this  self- 
deluded  man  been  apprized  that  existence  grows  more  desirable 
to  Us  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  then  have  faced  old  age  with- 
out shrinking ;  he  would  have  boldly  dared  to  hve,  and  served 
that  society  by  his  future  assiduity  which  he  basely  injured  by 
bis  desertion,  aiaen  qfin  wond,  i*Uor  lxxiu. 

A  CITY   NIGHT-PIECE. 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two ;  the  expiring  taper  rises  and 
sinks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  forgets  the  nour  in  slumber ; 
the  laborious  and  the  happy  are  at  rest ;  and  nothing  wakes  but 
meditation,  gnilt,  revelry,  and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more 
fills. the  destroying  bowl;  the  robber  walks  hb  midnight  round ; 
and  the  suicide  lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of  antiquity,  or 
\he  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue  the  soUtary  walk, 
where  vanity,  ever-changing,  but  a  few  hours  past,  walked  before 
me — where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  froward 
eh  "Id  seems  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

"W  1  at  a  gioom  hangs  all  around !  The  dying  lamp  feebly 
en  Is  a  yellow  gleam:  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming 
clock  or  tie  distant  watch-dog:  all  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is 
torgo  ten  An  hour  like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of 
human    a    ly. 

Tl  ere  w  II  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  solitude  may  be 
made  contmual,  and  the  cily  itself,  like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away, 
and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room. 

What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed  in  existence, 
had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  just  and  as  unbounded,  and, 
with  short-sighted  presumption,  promised  themselves  immorialitv ! 
Posterity  can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some ;  the  sorrowful 
traveller  wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  he  be- 
holds, he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the  transience  of  every  sublu- 
nary possession. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over  with  words; 
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there  their  senate-house,  but  now  the  haunt  of  every  noxious  rep- 
tile. Temples  and  theatres  stood  here,  now  only  an  undistin- 
guished heap  of  rtiiti.  They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarice 
first  made  them  feeble.  The  rewards  of  state  were  conferred  on 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  members  of  society.  Their  riches 
and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at  first  repulsed, 
returned  again,  conquered  by  perseverance,  and  at  last  swept  the 
defendants  into  undistinguished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which,  but  some  few  hours 
ago,  were  crowded  !  And  those  who  appear  now  no  longer  wear 
their  daily  mask,  nor  attempt  to  hide  their  lewdness  or  their 
misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  conch,  and  find 
a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent  ? 
These  ate  strangers,  wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circum- 
stances are  too  humble  to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses  are 
too  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretchedness  excites  rather  horror 
than  pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and 
others  emaciated  with  disease.  The  world  has  disclaimed  them  : 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  them  up 
to  nakedness  and  bupger.  These  poor  shivering  females  have 
once  seen  happier  days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty.' 

Why,  why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufferings  of 
wretches  I  cannot  relieve  ?  Poor  houseless  creatures  !  the  world 
will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The 
slightest  misfortunes  of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness 
of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence,  and 
held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.  The 
poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  by  every  subordinate  species  of 
tyranny ;  and  every  law  which  gives  others  security  becomes  aii 
enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so  much  sensibility  ? 
or  why  was  not  my  fortune  adapted  to  its  impulse  ?  Tenderness 
without  a  capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  wl  o  feels  :i 
more  wretched  than  the  object  which  sues  for  assistance 

aOt/m  tf  tAe  Wvrt^  Leii      OX  VII 
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Nolting  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  ihaii  Mr.  Pope's  descrip- 
tion of  a  traveller  straining  up  the  Alps.  Every  mouatain  he 
comes  to  he  thinlis  wiU  be  the  last :  he  finds,  however,  an  unex- 
pected hill  rise  before  him ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  finds  the 
highest  summit  almost  at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.  Upon 
quitting  tbe  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  green  and  fertile  soil,  and 
a  climate  warm  and  pleasing.  As  he  ascends,  the  ground  assumes 
a  more  russet  color,  the  grass  becomes  more  mossy,  and  the 
weather  more  moderate.  When  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather 
becomes  more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this  dreary 
passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little  valley  of  surprising 
verdure,  caused  by  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a 
narrow  spot  on  the  surrounding  heights.  But  it  much  more  fre- 
quently happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  rivers  are  formed,  and 
fountains  derive  their  original.  On  those  places  next  the  highest 
summits,  vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on  :  here  aud  there  a  few 
plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold 
—either  continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  disturbed  with 
tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an  eternal  covering  of  ice 
and  snow,  that  seem  continually  accumulating.  Upon  emerging 
from  this  war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and  serener 
region,  where  vegetation  is   entirely  ceased — where  the  preci- 

Eices,  composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rises  perpendicularly  above 
ira  ;  while  he  views  beneath  him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements, 
clouds  at  his  feet,  and  thunders  darting  upwards,  from  iheir  bo- 
soms below,  A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themselves ;  circular  rainbows,  mock  suns,  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the  body  of  the  air,  and 
the  traveller's  own  image  reflected  as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the 
opposite  cloud. 


Of  aU  men  who  form  gay  illusions  of  distant  happiness,  per 
haps  a  poet  is  the  most  sanguine.  Such  is  the  ardor  of  his  hopes, 
that  they  often  are  equal  to  actual  enjoyment ;  and  he  feels  mort 
ia  expectance  than  actual  fruition.  I  have  often  regarded  a  cha- 
racter of  this  kind  with  some  degTee  of  envy.  A  man  possessed 
of  such  warm  imagination  commands  all  nature,  and  arrogates 
possessions  of  whiwi  the  owner  has  a  blunter  relish.  While  hfe 
continues,  the  alluring  prospect  lies  before  him ;  he  travels  in  th^ 
pursuit  with  confidence,  and  resigns  it  only  with  his  last  breitth. 
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It  is  this  happy  confidence  which  gives  hfe  its  true  rehsh,  and 
k(!eps  up  our  spirits  aiciidst  every  distress  and  disappointment. 
HijiV  much  less  would  be  done,  if  a  man  knew  how  httle  he  can 
do  *  How  wretched  a  creature  would  he  be,  if  he  saw  the  end 
as  well  as  the  beginning  of  his  projects  !  He  would  have  nothing 
left  but  to  sit  dowa  in  torpid  despair,  and  exchange  employment 
for  uctual  calamity. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  upon  lately  visiting  the 
beautiful  Gardens  of  the  late  Mr.  Shenstone ;  who  was  himself  a 
poet,  and  possessed  of  that  warm  imagination  which  made  him 
ever  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  flying  happiness.  Couid  he  b«t 
have  foreseen  the  end  of  aO  his  schemes,  for  whom  he  was  im- 
proving, and  what  changes  his  designs  were  to  undergo,  he  would 
have  scarcely  amused  his  innocent  life  with  what,  for  several 
years,  employed  hira  in  a  most  harmless  manner,  and  abridged  his 
scanty  fortune.  As  the  progress  of  this  improvement  is  a  tru« 
picture  of  sublunary  vicissitude,  I  could  not  help  calling  up  my 
imagination,  which,  while  I  walked  pensively  along,  suggested 
the  following  revery. 

As  I  was  turning  my  back  upon  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  en- 
livened with  cascades  and  roclt-work,  and  entering  a  dark  walk 
by  which  ran  a  prattling  brook,  the  Genius  of  the  place  appeared 
before  me,  but  more  resembling  the  God  of  Time,  than  him  more 
peculiarly  appointed  to  the  care  of  gardens.  Instead  of  shears,  he 
bore  a  scythe ;  and  he  appeared  rather  with  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  than  those  of  a  modern  gardener.  Having  remem- 
bered this  place  in  its  pristine  beauty,  I  could  not  help  condoling 
with  him  on  its  present  ruinous  situation.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
many  alterations  which  had  been  made,  and  all  for  the  worse ;  of  the 
many  shades  which  had  been  taken  away,  of  the  bowers  that  were 
destroyed  by  neglect,  and  the  hedge-tows  that  were  spoiled  by 
clipping.  The  Genius  with  a  sigh  received  my  condolement,  and 
assured  me,  that  he  was  equally  a  martyr  to  ignorance  and  taste, 
to  refinement  and  rusticity.  Seeing  me  desirous  of  knowing  far- 
ther, he  went  on : 

"You  see,  in  the  place  before  you,  the  paternal  inheritance  of 
a  poet ;  and  to  a  man  content  with  a  little,  fully  sufficient  for  his 
subsistence;  but  a  strong  imagination  and  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  rich  are  dangerous  foes  to  contentment.  Our  poet,  in- 
stead of  sitting  down  to  enjoy  life,  resolved  to  prepare  for  its  future 
enjoyment ;  and  set  about  converting  a  place  of  profit  into  a  scene 
of  pleasure.  This  he  at  first  supposed  could  be  accomplished  at 
a  small  expense ;  and  he  was  willing  for  a  while  to  stint  his  in- 
come, to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  taste.  The  im- 
Erovemeot  in  this  manner  went  forward ;  one  beauty  attained,  led 
im  to  wish  for  some  other;  but  he  stiil  hoped  that  every  emenda- 
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tion  would  be  the  last.  It  was  now,  therefore,  found  that  the 
m  m  nt  exceeded  the  subsidy,  that  the  place  was  grown  too 

I  g  d  too  fine  for  the  inhabitant.  But  that  pride  which  was 
n  e      h  b  ted  could  not  retire ;  the  garden  was  made  for  the  owner, 

and  h  u  h  it  was  become  unfit  for  him,  he  could  not  willingly 
gn  another.     Thus  the  first  idea  of  its  beauties  contn- 

bu  he  happiness  of  his  life  was  found  unfaithful ;  so  that, 

n       d    f  looking  within  for  satisfaction,  he  began  to  think  of 

h       g       ourae  to  the  praises  of  those  who  came  to  visit  his  im- 

In  nsequence  of  this  hope,  whiclbi  now  took  possession  of 
his  nund,  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  visits  of  every  stranger; 
and  the  country  flocked  round  to  walk,  to  criticise,  to  admire,  and 
to  do  mischief.  He  soon  found,  that  the  admirers  of  his  taste  left 
by  no  means  such  strong  marks  of  their  applause,  as  the  envious 
did  of  their  malignity.  Ail  the  windows  of  his  temples,  and  the 
walls  of  his  retreats,  were  impressed  with  the  characters  of  pro- 
faneness,  ignorance,  and  obscenity ;  his  hedges  were  broken,  his 
statues  and  urns  defaced,  and  his  lawns  worn  bare.  It  was  now, 
therefore,  necessary  to  shut  up  the  gardens  once  more,  and  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  that  happiness,  which  had  before  ceased  to  be 
his  own. 

"  In  this  situation  the  poet  continued  for  a  time  in  the  character 
of  a  jealous  lover,  fond  of  the  beauty  he  keeps,  but  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  extravagance  of  every  demand.  The  garden  by  this  time 
was  completely  ^own  and  finished  ;  the  marks  of  art  were  covered 
up  by  the  luxuriance  of  nature  ;  the  winding  walks  were  grown 
dark ;  the  brook  assumed  a  natural  sylvage ;  and  the  roclis  were 
covered  with  moss.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  when  the  poor  poet  died,  and  his  garden 
was  oblio;ed  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  contributed 
to  its  embellishment. 

"  The  beauties  of  the  place  had  now  for  some  time  been  celt- 
hrated  as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse  ;  and  all  men  of  taste  wished 
for  so  envied  a  spot,  where  every  urn  was  marked  with  the  poet's 
pencil,  and  every  walk  awakened  genius  and  meditation.  The 
first  purchaser  was  one  iVlr.  Truepenny,  a  button-maker,  who  was 
possessed  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  was  willing  also  to  be 
possessed  of  taste  and  genius. 

"  As  the  poet's  ideas  were  for  the  natural  wildness  of  the  land- 
scape, the  button-maker's  were  for  the  more  regular  productions 
of  art.  He  conceived,  perhaps,  that  as  it  is  a  beauty  in  a  button 
to  be  of  a  regular  pattern,  so  the  same  regularity  ought  to  obtain 
in  a  landscape.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  employed  the  shears  lo 
some  purpose ;  he  clipped  up  the  hedges,  cut  down  the  gloomy 
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walks,  made  ristas  upon  ihe  stables  and  hogstiea,  and  showed  his 
friends  that  a  man  of  taste  should  always  be  (loing, 

"  Tlie  next  candidate  for  taste  and  genius  was  a  captain  of  a 
ship,  who  bought  the  garden  because  the  former  possessor  cowid 
iiiid  nothing  moi-e  to  mend ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  taste  too. 
His  great  passion  lay  in  building,  in  making  Chinese  temples, 
and  cage-work  summer-houses.  As  the  place  before  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  retirement  and  inspired  meditation,  he  gave  it  a  more 
peopled  air ;  every  turning  presented  a  cottage,  or  ice-house,  or  a 
temple ;  the  improvement  was  converted  into  a  little  cily,  and  it 
only  wanted  inhabitants  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  village  in  tho  East 
Indies, 

"  In  this  manner,  in  less  than  ten  years,  the  improvement  has 
gone  through  the  hands  of  as  many  proprietors,  who  M'ere  all 
willing  to  have  taste,  and  to  show  their  taste  too.  As  the  place 
liad  received  its  best  finishing  from  the  hand  of  the  first  possessor, 
so  every  inoovator  only  lent  a  hand  to  do  mischief.  Those  parts 
which  were  obscure,  have  been  enlightened  ;  those  walks  which 
led  naturally,  have  been  twisted  info  serpentine  windings.  The 
color  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  is  not  more  various  than  the  variety 
of  tastes  that  have  been  employed  here,  and  all  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  original  aim  of  the  first  improver.  Could  the  origi- 
nal possessor  but  revive,  with  what  a  sorrowful  heart  would  he 
look  upon  his  favorite  spot  again !  He  would  scarcely  recollect  a 
dryad  or  a  wood-nymph  of  his  former  acquaintance,  and  might 
perhaps  find  himself  as  much  a  stranger  in  his  own  plantation,  as 
in  the  deserts  of  Siberia." 

The  Ibllowing  paragraph  is  one  of  Itiose  gems  in  English  Prose  Liierature, 
of  which  few  autiiois,  if  any,  afford  a  greater  nimiber  than  Goldsmilh.  It  is 
in  the  latter  part  of  a  review,  as  severe  as  his  good-nature  would  allow,  of 
Barrett's  translation  of  Ovid's  Epiatles;  to  be  found  in  the  Critical  Review  of 
1750. 

ALL  CANNOT  BE   POETS. 

But  Jet  not  the  I'eader  imagine  we  can  find  pleasure  in  thus 
exposing  absurdities  which  are  too  ludicrous  for  serious  reproof. 
While  we  censure  as  critics,  we  feel  as  men,  and  could  sincerely 
ivish  that  those  whose  greatest  sin  is,  perhaps,  the  venial  one  of 
writing  bad  verses,  would  regard  their  failure  in  this  respect  as 
we  do,  not  as  faults,  but  foibles  :  they  may  be  good  and  useful 
members  of  society  without  being  poets.  The  regions  of  taste  can 
be  travelled  only  by  a  few,  and  even  those  often  find  indifierent 
accommodation  by  the  way.  Let  such  as  have  not  sot  a  pass- 
port from  ncUtire,  be  content  with  happiness,  and  leave  to  the 
poet  i?ie  unrivalled  possession  of  his  misery,  his  garret,  and  hi* 
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Dinn  HtriiK,  the  iplebraled  Scotch  historian,  was  bom  in  Edinburgli  io 
1711.  He  was  designed  lot  the  law,  but  having  no  inclination  for  it,  ha  ap- 
plied himSBlf  to  mercantile  pursnita,  and  in  1734  became  clerk  to  a  house  in 
Bristol.  Ha  did  not,  howavei,  oontinae  long  in  that  line,  owbg  to  his  stioi^ 
propensity  to  Uteratnre.  He  says  in  his  autobiography,  "I  went  over  to 
France  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  country  retreat,  and  I  tlien 
laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  steadily  and  aocoessfully  pntsiied.  I  re- 
solved to  make  a  very  rigid  fiugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  fortitna;  to 
maintMn,  tmimpaired,  my  independency ;  and  to  r^ard  every  ohjeet  ss  con- 
temptible  except  tiie  improvement  of  my  ttUents  in  Uteiatuie." 

In  173S  lie  published  hia  "Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  a  mBtaphysicta 
work,  which  met  with  a  very  indiffarant  reception.  In  1749  appeared  his 
"Moral  Essays,"  which  were  a  little  better  received.  During  ihe  next  ten 
years  he  pubUahed  his  » Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  "  Politi- 
cal Discourses,"  and  "Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals."  While 
many  of  the  principles  of  these  works  are  exceptionable,  they  are,  as  composi- 
tions, a  model  of  a  perapicuoua  and  a  highly  finished  style.  In  1754  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  «  History  of  England,"  which  he  oommencad 
with  the  House  of  Stuart  "  The  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor"  followed  in 
1759,  and  the  two  volumes  containing  the  earlier  Enghsh  History,  which  com- 
pleted the  work,  in  1761.  While  this  work  was  in  prepress,  he  gave  to  the 
world  Iiis  "  Natnral  History  of  Religion,"  whioii  Was  attacked  with  just  se- 
verity by.Warburton  and  Hurd.  After  eDJoying  one  or  two  ofBcea  of  honor 
and  profit,  he  retired  to  his  native  country  m  1769,^and  died  in  1776. 

As  an  author,  Hume  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  three  ebaraoters  of  Historian, 
Political  Economist,  and  Philosopher  "  In  History  he  was  the  first  to  divert 
attention  from  wars,  treaties,  and  succes^jons,  to  the  living  prioress  of  the 
people,  in  all  tiiat  inoraases  Iheur  civilization  and  their  happiness;"  and 
notwilhsainding  his  "History  of  England'  is  disfigured  by  evident  par- 
tiality, and  lacks  in  many  places  that  occuraoy  which  is  the  first  requisite 
in  historical  compositions,  yet  with  all  Ihe  faults  of  its  matter,  its  purely 
Uterary  merits  are  so  great,  diat  as  a  cHssJoal  and  popular  work,  it  has 
hitherto  ena^mteted  no  rival 

As  a  Political  Economiat,  "  his  tnnmphs  are  tliose  which,  in  the  present  day, 
stand  Ibrlh  with  llie  greatest  prominen(_e  and  lustie.  In  no  long  time,  a  hun- 
dred years  will  have  elapsed  firom  the  day  when  Hume  told  tlie  world,  what 
the  legislature  of  England  is  now  declaring,  that  national  eiolasiveness  in 
trade  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  wicked  j  that  no  nation  could  profit  by  stopping 
the  natural  flood  of  commerce  between  itaalf  and  the  rest  of  the  world;  that 
commercial  reatrictions  deprive  the  nations  of  the  earth  'of  that  free  commu- 
nication and  eiohange,  which  the  Author  of  the  world  has  intended  by  giving 
them  soils,  climates,  and  geniuses,  ao  difierent  from  each  other;'  and  that, 
like  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  in  living  bodies,  fbeb  THinK  is  the 
vital  principle  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  become  united  in  one 
harmonious  whole." ' 

As  a  Philosopher,  though  acute  and  ingenious,  he  is  not  profound.  He  was 
the  first  to  make  Utihty  the  fbundation  of  moral  obligation,  which,  as  atlieory 
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is  obaucd,  and  can  never  be  a  guide  lo  genera!  duty ;  for  none  but  Omniacienpe 
can  know  what  will  conduce   to  general  utility;  and,  therefore,  though  in 

human  actioiu  The  Will  of  God  is,  and  ever  most  be,  the  only  true  founds 
lion  of  all  moral  obligation,  for  the  Ciealor  alone  can  know  what  is  best  for 
his  creaturea  It  is,  therefore,  from  his  moat  defective  theory  in  morals,  but 
more  especially  from  his  infidelity,  that,  in  my  estimation,  Hume  hardly  de- 
Estves  the  name  of  a  Philosopher,  inasmocb  as  he  nsgiected  all  search  after 
the  highest  wisdom — the  "  wisdom  from  above ;"  and  eshibited  none  of  that 
docility  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  which  he  himself  would  be  the  first  lo 
require  of  any  one  who  wished  to  make  attainments  in  any  other  science  : 
and  most  deeply  is  it  to  he  lamented,  that  a  man  of  such  a  mind  sliould  not 
have  had,  upon  his  dealh-bed,  the  consolations  of  the  Christian  rehgion.' 


ON   ] 

Nothing  is  so  improving  to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beau- 
ties either  of  poetry,  elocjuence,  music,  or  paiutiiig.  They  give  a 
certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are 
strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  escite  are  soft  and  tender. 
They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest; 
cherish  reflection  ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  agree- 
able melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  is  the  best 
suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicitcy  of  taste  is  favorable  to  love  and 
friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people,  and  making  tia 
indifferent  lo  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  greater  part  of 
men.  You  will  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  what- 
ever strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in 
distinguishing  characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differ- 
ences and  gradations  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one  that  has  competent  sense  is  sufficient  for  their  entertain- 
ment: they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  affairs  with  the  same 
frankness  that  they  would  to  another ;  and  finding  many  who  are 
fit  to  supply  his  place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in 
his  absence.  But,  to  raake  nse  of  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated 
French  author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
watch  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the 
hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  differences  of  time.  One 
that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select  companions. 
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He  feels  loo  sensibly  how  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short 
of  the  iiolions  which  he  has  entertained ;  and  his  affections  being 
thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  wndistinguiahed.  The 
gayety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with  him  into  a 
solid  friendship  ;  and  the  ardors  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an 
elegant  passion. 


It  is  a  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely  incompati- 
ble. When  the  affections  are  moved,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  limited,  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  its  faculties  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more 
any  one  predominates,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert 
[heir  vigor.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  is  re- 
quired in  all  compositions  where  men,  and  actions,  and  passions 
are  painted,  than  in  such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations. 
And,  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging  and 
beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference 
to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which  v.e  read 
the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has  got  by  heart,  have 
the  recommendation  of  simpucity,  and  have  noting  surprising  in 
the  thought  when  divested  of  that  elegance  of  expression  and  har- 
mony of  numbers  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the 
composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first ;  but  the 
mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no 
longer  affected  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
first  line  recalls  the  whole  ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating 
to  myself  what  I  know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in 
Catullus,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of 
him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once  ;  but  Pamell,  after 
the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh  as  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with 
books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and 
of  dress  is  more  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  affections. 
Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  because  he  assumes  nothing;  and  whose  purity  and  nature 
make  a  durable  though  not  a  violent  impression  on  ua. 

ON  THE  MIDDLE   STATION  OF  LIFE. 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discover  itself  with- 
out my  esplaitiing  i[.  One  rivulet  meeting  another,  with  whom 
ho  had  been  long  united  in  strictest  arnity,  with  noisy  haughtiness 
and    disdain   thus   bespoke  him: — "What,  brother!  still  in  the 
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same  state !  Still  low  and  creeping !  Are  you  not  asliamed 
•,vhcii  you  tehold  me,  who,  though  lately  iu  a  like  condition  with 
jou,  am  now  become  a  great  river,  and  shall  shortly  he  ahle  to 
rival  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  provided  those  friendly  rains  con- 
tinue which  have  favored  my  banks,  but  neglected  yours?" 
"Very  true,"  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  "you  are  now,  indeed, 
swollen  to  a  great  size ;  but  methinks  you  are  become  withal  some- 
what turbulent  and  muddy.  I  ara  contented  with  my  low  condi- 
tion and  my  purity," 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take  occasion 
from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of  life,  and  to  persuade 
such  of  niy  readers  as  are  placed  in  the  middle  station  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it,  as  the  most  eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the 
most  numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  susceptible  of 
philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of  morality  ought  princi- 
pally to  be  addressed  to  them.  The  great  are  too  much  immersed 
in  pleasure,  and  the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of  reason.  The 
middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in  many  respects,  so  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  a  man  placed  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure, 
consider  his  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment,  from  com- 
paring hia  situation  with  that  of  persons  above  or  below  him. 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — "  Two  things  have  I  re- 
quired of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die  :  Remove  far  from 
roe  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be  fiill  and  deny  thee  and  say 
who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  a  ne 
of  my  God  in  vain."  The  middle  station  is  here  justly  rec  m 
mended,  as  affording  the  fullest  security  for  virtue  and  I  ay 
also  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  exerc  se  of 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  every  good  qual  ty  wh  ch  we 
can  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  are  placed  imong  the 
lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  opportunity  of  exert  ng  any  othe 
virtue  besides  those  of  patience,  resignation,  indi  stry  and  i 
tegrity.  Those  who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  st^  on"!  1  are 
full  employment  for  their  generosity,  hurnanity,  afial  1  y  and 
charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two  extiemes,  he  can 
exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his  superiors,  and  the  latter 
towards  his  inferiors.  Every  moral  quality  which  the  human  soul 
ts  susceptible  of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  called  up  to  action  ; 
and  a  roan  may,  after  this  manner,  be  much  more  certain  of  his 
progress  m  virtue,  than  where  his  good  qualities  lie  dormant  and 
without  employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally  to  lie  among 
equals ;  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chiefly  calculated  for  the  middle 
station  of  life.     This  virtue  is  friendship.     I  beheve  most  men  ol 
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generous  tempeie  are  apt  to  em^  the  great,  when  they  consider 
the  large  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  acquiung  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
men  of  meiit.  They  make  no  advances  in  vain,  and  are  not 
ohliged  to  associate  with  those  whom  they  have  little  kindness 
for,  like  people  of  infenoi  stations,  who  are  subject  to  have  their 
proffers  of  friendship  lejected  even  where  they  would  be  most 
fond  of  placing  their  affections  But  though  the  great  have  mora 
facility  in  acquiring  friendships,  they  cannot  be  so  certain  of 
the  sincerity  of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  the  favors  they 
bestow  may  acquire  them  flattery,  instead  of  good-will  and  kind- 
ness. It  has  been  very  judiciously  remarked,  that  we  attach  our- 
selves more  by  the  services  we  perform  than  by  those  we  receive, 
and  that  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obliging  them 
too  far.  I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in  the  middle  way,  and 
to  have  my  commerce  with  my  friend  varied  both  by  obligations 
given  and  received.  I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all 
the  obligations  should  Eo  on  my  side,  and  should  be  afraid  that,  if 
they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have  too  much  pride  to  be 
entirely  easy  under  them,  or  have  a  perfect  complacency  in  my 
company.' 


WIIJJAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.     1708—1778. 

Of  the  eventrnl  life  of  lliia  illuatrioua  atatesman,  it  would  be  impossible  here 
to  give  anj'  adequate  view.  From  the  time  that  he  delivered  his  maiden 
Speech  in  parliament,  on  the  SSth  of  April,  173fi,  to  the  day  when  he  fell 
senseless  ia  the  House  of  Lords,  April  7,  1778,  while,  in  his  own  fecvid 
eloquence,  he  was  addressing  that  body  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  his  whole 
life  ia  inaeparabl/  connecteil  with  every  great  event  in  his  country's  history. 
No  single  individoal  for  forty  years  fllied  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so  few  of  his  writings,  and  thai 
no  correct  reports  of  his  speeches  in  parliitment  have  come  down  to  ns.  The 
art  of  reporting  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  so  familiar  to  us,-of  this  day,  was 
then  not  known.  But  from  the  encomiums  which  his  speeches  received  from 
hia  contemporaries,  without  distinction  of  party,  ibey  mnat  have  been  of  the 
highest  order  of  eloquence.  Americans  may  well  remember  him  widi  grati 
tude,  for  they  had  no  abler  defender  of  their  r^hts  in  levolationary  times,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  that  "  abominable  sentiment,"  oun  couhtbi 
EtHHT  OR  WEOiTG,  tbis  great  man  had  no  sympathy;  for  he  never  hesitated  to 
rebuke,  in  the  severest  terms,  his  own  country,  when  he  saw  she  was  in  the 
way  of  wrong-doing. 

The  most  interesting  relic  that  we  have  of  this  greatest  of  statewnen,  ia  his 
"Letters  to  bis  Nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  (afterwards  Lord  Camel&rd,)  then  at 
Cambridge."  No  volume  of  equal  size  contains  more  valuable  instructions 
P>1'  a  young  student  than  these  letters.  They  exhibit  "  a  great  orator,  stales, 
:"ian,  and  patiiot,  in  one  of  the  moat  interesting  relations  of  private  society 
Nol,  Bs  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing  by  a  viHorons  ana  coinmap'Iing 
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eloquence,  thoie  counsel  a  to  which  his  country  owed  her  pre-eminence  and 
glory;  but  implanting,  with  pateiital  kindness  into  the  mind  of  an  ingenuous 
youth,  seeds  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  ripened  into  ftiU  maturity  in  the 
character  of  a  most  HCcoinplished  man :  directing  him  to  the  acqiiisition  of 
Knowledge,  as  the  beet  instrunient  of  Eujtion ;  teaching  him,  by  the  cultJTBtioa 
of  his  reason,  to  strengthen  anil  establish  in  bis  heart  those  principles  of  moiol 
rectitude  which  were  congenial  to  itj  and,  above  all,  exhorting  him  to  regu- 
late the  whole  condnct  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  influence  of  gratitude 
and  obedience  to  God,  bs  the  only  sure  groundwork  of  every  bureau  duty." 

"What  parent,  anxious  ibr  flie  character  and  success  of  a  son,  would  not, 
in  bU  that  related  to  his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  such 
a  man?  What  youthful  spirit,  animated  by  any  desire  of  future  excellence, 
and  looking  for  the  gratificaiiou  of  that  desire,  in  the  pursuits  of  honorable 
ambition,  or  in  the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active,  and  DBefnl  life,  would 
not  embrace  with  transport  any  opportunity  of  listening  on  such  a  Bubjeot  to 
the  lessons  of  Lord  Chatham?  They  are  here  before  him:  not  delirereil 
with  the  authority  of  a  preceptor,  or  a  parent,  but  tempered  by  tha  affection 
of  a  friend  towards  a  disposition  and  character  well  emilletl  to  such  regard."' 

STUDY    or    THE    CLASSICS    REOOMMENDED. 

Bath,  Oclob/r  12,  1751, 
Mr  Deak  Kephew; 

As  I  have  been  moving  about  f|-om  place  lo  place,  your  letter 
reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  con- 
siderable circuit  to  fiud  me,  I  should  bave  otherwise,  my  deai 
child,  returned  you  thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  have 
given  me,  long  before  now.  The  very  good  account  you  give  me 
of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very  good  Latin,  for  youi 
tinse,  has  fiUed  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your  future 
improvements :  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  not 
make  the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  perfect  good  scholar ; 
and  have  the  pleasure  and  applause  tliat  will  attend  the  several 
advantages  hereafter,  in  the  future  courae  of  your  life,  that  you 
can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emulation  and  noble  labors  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acquirement  that  is  to  make  yoti 
superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  have 
begun  Homer's  Iliad ;  and  have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  Vir- 
gil. I  hope  you  taste  and  love  those  authors  parti ciiiarly.  You 
cannot  read  them  too  much:  they  are  not  only  the  two  ^eatest 
poets,  bat  they  contain  the  finest  lessons  for  your  age  to  imbibe : 
lessons  of  honor,  courage,  disinterestedness,  love  of  truth,  com- 
mand of  temper,  gentleness  of  behavior,  humanity,  and,  in  ona 
word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification.  Go  on,  my  dear  nephew, 
and  drink  as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs :  the  pleasure 
of  the  draught  is  equal  at  least  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it 
lo  the  heart  and  morals. 
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I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  heai  from  you,  and  to  know  what 
authors  give  you  most  pleasure,     I  desire  my  service  to  Mr. 
Leech:  pray  tell  him  I  will  write  to  him  soon  about  your  studies. 
1  am,  with,  the  greatest  affectioa. 
My  dear  child, 

Your  loving  uncle. 


Batu,  January  U,  1754. 
Mt  Dbaii  Nephew  : 

You  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter  from  me 
before  you  are  troubled  with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  writ 
soon,  but  I  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt, 
which  she  transmitted  to  me  here.  If  any  thing,  my  dear  boy, 
could  have  happened  to  raise  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to 
endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the  amiable  abhorrence  you  feet  for 
the  scene  of  vice  and  folly,  {and  of  real  misery  and  perdition,  un- 
der the  false  notion  of  pleasure  and  spirit,)  which  has  opened  to 
you  at  your  college,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gene- 
rous, and  wise  resolution  and  true  spirit,  with  which  you  resisted 
and  repulsed  the  first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank 
God,  infinitely  too  firm  and  noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  en- 
lightened, to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding  to  such  contemptible 
and  wrelclied  corruptions.  You  charm  nie  with  the  description 
of  Mr.  Wheler,'  and  while  you  say  you  could  adore  him,  I  could 
adore  you  for  the  natural,  genuine  love  of  virtue,  which  speaks  in 
all  you  feel,  say,  or  do.  As  to  your  companions,  let  this  be  your 
rule.  Cuhivate  the  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wheler  which  you 
have  so  fortunately  begun  :  and,  in  general,  be  sure  to  associate 
with  men  much  older  than  yourself :  scholars  whenever  you  can : 
but  always  with  men  of  decent  and  honorable  lives.  As  their  age 
and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  Itnowledge  from  them,  entitle 
them  to  all  deference,  and  submission  of  your  own  lights  to  theirs, 
you  will  particularly  practise  that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleas- 
ing in  conversation,  as  well  as  for  drawing  instruction  and  im- 
provement from  the  company  of  one's  superiors  in  age  and  know- 
ledge, namely,  to  he  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer,  and 
to  answer  with  modesty  :  to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparingly 
and  with  proper  diffidence ;  and  if  you  are  forced  to  desire  farther 
information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  to  do  it  with  proper  apo- 
logies for  the  trouble  you  give :  or  if  obliged  to  differ,  to  do  it 
with  all  possible  candor,  and  an  unprejudiced  desire  to  find  and 
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ascertain  truth,  witli  an  entire  indifference  to  the  side  on  wliicli 
tbat  truth  is  lo  be  found.  There  is  likewise  s  particular  attention 
required  to  contradict  with  good  manners  ;  such  as,  hegging  par- 
don, begging  leave  to  doubt,  and  suchlike  phrases.  Pythagoras 
enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute  silence  for  a  long  novitiate.  I 
am  far  from  approving  s«cli  a  taciturnity:  but  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras's  injunction  ;  which  is  to 
dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more      h  d  1    rn  d 

collect  materials,  out  of  which  to  form  f      d  d       p    p 

lights  and  weli-ejcamined  sound  pri      pi       h  b    p        m    g 

prompt,  and  flippant  in  hazarding  o  w      1    h  d 

of  things ;  and  thereby  exposing  th        L  f  dm]  f 

the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  co    i     j  b  f  fid      h 

with  necessaries,  or  any  ornaments  f      h  p  d 

tainment.  And  not  only  will  th  disgra  f  11  w  f  m  h 
temerity  and  presumption,  but  am  d 

ensue,  that  is,  the  embracing  errors  f  h  d        f 

ciples ;  and  when  that  is  once  doi      (       m  1    w         Ij       d 

weakly,)  the  adhering  perhaps  to  f  Is         d  d 
only  because  one  has  declared  for  h  d      bmi  f     1  f 

the  understanding  and  conscience  y  k      f  h  d  d 

prejudices,  vainly  taken  up  and  ob  1  d      Th         11 

never  be  your  danger;  but  I  though  ff 

reflections  to  your  thoughts.     As        j  f  b  h 

towards  these  unhappy  young  gei  1  d        be  1  be 

manly  and  easy ;  decline  their  par  h        1  h 

raiUery  with  raillery,  always  temp  dwhgodb  dg  f 
they  banter  your  regularity,  order  d  d  I  f       dy 

banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  them,      d  r       ow    fra  kly, 

that  you  came  to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can,  not  to  follow 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.  In  short,  let  your  exter- 
nal behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  ease  as  youi 
inward  estimation  of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt, 
I  come  now  to  the  part  of  the  advice  I  have  to  offer  to  you,  which 
most  nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and  upon  which  every  good 
and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn  ;  1  mean 
the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  religion.  If 
you  are  not  right  towards  GJod,  you  can  never  be  so  towards  man  : 
the  noblest  sentiment  of  the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the 
test.  Is  gratitude  in  the  number  of  a  man's  virtues  ?  If  it  be,  the 
highest  benefactor  demands  the  warmest  returns  of  gratitude,  love, 
and  praise :  Ingratum  qui  dixerit,  omnia  dixit.'  If  a  man  wants 
this  virtue  where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and  quicken 
it,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  towards  his  fellow-creatures. 
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whose  utmost  gifts  are  poor  compared  to  those  he  doily  leceives 
at  the  hands  of  his  never-failing'  Alrniglaty  Friend,  "llemember 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  ia  hig  with  the  deepest 
wisdom :  The  fear  of  the  Lord  ia  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ; 
and,  an  upright  heart,  that  is  understanding.  This  is  etemallj 
true,  whether  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not : 
nay,  I  must  add  of  this  religious  wisdom,  "  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace,"  whatever  your  young 
gentlemen  of  pleasure  think  of  a  tainted  health  and  tattered  con- 
stitution. Hold  fest  therefore  by  tbis  sheet-anchor  of  happiness, 
Religion  ;  you  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most  danger — 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religion.  Remem- 
ber the  essence  of  religion  is,  a  heart  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  maa;  not  subtle  speculative  opinions,  but  an  active  vital 
principle  of  faith. 

GJo  on,  my  dear  child,  ia  the  admirable  dispositions  you  have 
towards  all  that  is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  world  !     I  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  tell 


1  how  tenderly 


!  am  yoi 


BiTH,  Febiuai-y  S,  17,'i-l. 

Nothing  can,  or  ought  to  give  me  a  higher  satisfaction,  than  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  sin- 
cere and  affectionate  endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.  You  much 
overrate  the  obligation,  whatever  it  be,  which  youth  has  to  those 
who  have  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  before  them,  for  their  friendly 
advice  bow  to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  dangers,  and  evils,  which 
they  themselves  may  have  run  upon,  for  want  of  such  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seize,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  towards  pe.r- 
fection,  those  advantages,  graces,  virtues,  and  felicities,  which 
they  may  have  totally  missed,  or  stopped  short  in  the  generous 
pursuit.  To  lend  this  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  beginning 
to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of  com- 
mon humanity  to  all ;  but  to  withhold  it  from  one  we  truly  love, 
and  whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  the 
very  soi!  proper  for  all  the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtues 
to  take  root,  and  bear  their  heavenly  fruit ;  inward,  conscious 
peace,  fame  among  men,  public  love,  temporal,  and  eternal  hap- 
piness ;  to  withhold  it,  I  say,  in  such  an  instance,  would  deserve 
the  worst  of  names.  I  ara  greatly  pleased,  my  dear  young  friend, 
that  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  an\' 
yoke  of  authority  upon  youf  understanding  . 
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wisli  to  warn,  admonish,  instruct,  enlighten,  and  convince  your 
reason;  and  so  determine  your  judgment  to  right  tilings,  when 
you  shall  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  right ;  not  to  overhear,  and 
impel  you  to  adopt  any  thing  before  you  perceive  it  to  he  right  or 
wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority.  I  hear  with  great  pleasure,  that 
Locke  lay  before  you,  when  you  writ  last  to  me  ;  and  I  lili.e  the 
observation  that  you  make  from  him,  that  we  must  use  our  own 
reason,  not  that  of  another,  if  we  would  deal  feirly  by  ourselves, 
and  hope  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  contented  conscience.  This 
precept  is  truly  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  rational  natures.  But 
here,  my  dear  child,  let  me  offer  one  distinction  to  you,  and  it  is 
of  much  moment ;  it  is  this :  Mr.  Locke's  precept  is  applicable 
only  to  such  opinions  as  regard  moral  or  religious  obligations,  and 
which,  as  such,  our  own  consciences  alone  can  judge  and  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.  Matters  of  mere  expediency,  that  affect  neither 
honor,  morality,  or  religion,  were  not  in  that  great  and  wise  man's 
view :  such  are  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modes,  proprieties, 
decorums,  and  aJl  those  numberless  ornamental  little  acquire- 
ments, and  genteel  well-bred  attentions,  which  constitute  a  proper, 
graceful,  amiable,  and  noble  behavior.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  I 
am  sure,  your  own  reason,  to  which  1  shall  always  refer  you,  will 
at  once  tell  you,  that  you  must,  at  first,  make  use  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others  :  in  effect,  see  with  their  eyes,  or  not  be  able  to  see 
at  all ;  for  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  its  usages  and  exterior 
manners,  as  well  as  to  all  things  of  expediency  and  prudential 
considerations,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  a  mind  as  right 
sfs  yours,  must  necessarily  be  to  inexperienced  youth,  with  ever 
so  fine  natural  parts,  a  terra  incognita^  As  you  would  not  there- 
fore attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or  Persia  but  from  tbose  who 
have  travelled  those  countries,  and  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  of 
whose  relations  you  can  trust ;  so  will  you,  as  little,  I  trust,  pre- 
maturely form  notions  of  your  own,  concerning  that  usage  of  the 
world  (as  it  is  called)  into  which  you  have  not  yet  travelled,  and 
which  must  be  long  studied  and  practised,  before  it  can  be  tolera- 
bly well  knovra.  I  can  repeat  nothing  to  you  of  so  infinite  conse- 
quence to  your  future  welfare,  as  to  conjure  you  not  to  be  hasty 
in  taking  up  notions  and  opinions ;  guard  your  honest  and  iogenu-- 
ous  mind  agaiust  this  main  danger  of  youth.  With  regard  to  all 
things  that  appear  not  to  your  reason,  after  due  examination,  evi- 
dent duties  of  honor,  morality,  or  religion,  (and  in  all  such  as  do, 
let  your  conscience  and  reason  determine  your  notions  and  con- 
duct,) in  all  other  matters,  I  say,  be  slow  to  form  opinions,  keep 
your  mind  in  a  candid  state  of  suspense,  and  open  to  foil  convic- 
tion when  you  shall  procure  it,  using  in  the  mean  time  the  expe- 
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tienceof  a  friend  you  can  trust,  tlie  sincerity  of  whose  advice  you 
will  try  and  prove  by  your  own  experience  hereafter,  when  more 
years  shall  have  given  it  to  yon.  I  have  been  longer  upon  this 
head,  than  I  hope  there  was  any  occasion  for:  but  thp  great  im- 
portaace  of  the  matter,  and  my  warm  wishes  for  yo'ir  welfare, 
figure,  and  happiness,  have  drawn  it  from  me. 
My  dear  Nephew, 

Ever  affectionately, 
Yo\-Ts. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE.     J723— 1780. 

Tbi»  eminent  civilian  was  born  in  London,  in  July,  1133,  Hia  .atlier  was 
a  silli-raercer,  and  tlia  fortune  he  liad  aeqaired  in  the  honorable  ]  Brsuils  of 
trade,  was  anfficienl  to  enable  him  to  afford  his  son  every  advanlai~e  of  edu- 
cation and  scholarship.  On  leaving  the  University  of  Oxford,  bavio"!;  selected 
ihe  law  aa  his  profession,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  OD  which  oooasion 
he  wrote  the  sprightly  and  beautiftU  lines  enlitled  «  The  Lawyer's  Farewell 
to  hia  Mnse."  In  due  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  after  severe  years  of 
patient  and  vain  eipeotance,  meetinK  with  but  Kttle  huccbbb,  he  lel  :iraed  to 
0)(fcri!,  with  the  inientian  of  living  on  his  fellowship.  Havmg,  [■.owever, 
ohtained  an  appointment  to  the  law  pi-ofeasorship  in  the  university,  ha  so  ilis- 
Ijnguisbed  himself  by  the  lectures  he  delivered,  that  he  reaamed  the  practice 
of  Ilia  profession  with  a  success  proportioned  to  his  great  ahililies  atii  learn- 
ing. In  1765  he  published  his  celebrated  "  Commentaries  on  the  1  iws  of 
Englnnd,"  than  which  few  books  Imve  exerted  a  wider  influence,  it  Im  '-ng  one 
Sf  the  ftrst  worts..read  by  ^yery  studeiil  of  the  law,  and  the  one  to  which, 
perhaps,  he  mates  the  most  irequent  reference  ttirotigh  the  whole  ot  irsa  of 
his  professional  life.  In  1770,  Blaokstone  was  made  one  of  the  judges  if  the 
Court  nf  Common  Pleas,  which  situation  he  held  tUl  his  death,  in  178C 


As  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land. 
In  foreign  climes  condemn'd  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  ftom  his  home ; 
Ponaive  he  treads  the  destined  w^y, 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay ; 
Till  on  some  iieiEhboring  mountain's  hrow 
He  stops,  and  turns  hjs  eyes  below ; 
Then,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu ; 
So  I,  thus  doom'd  from  thee  to  part, 
Gay  Queen  of  Fancy  and  of  Art, 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind. 
Oft  slop,  and  often  loot  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage, 
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How  blithesome  were  we  wont  to  rove 

By  Terdant  hill  or  shady  grove, 

Where  fervent  beeB,  witli  humming  voice, 

Around  the  honey'd  oak  reioice, 

And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend 

In  loi^  oalliedral  walks  extend  I 

Luird  by  the  lapse  of  glidii^  floods, 

Cheet'd  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods, 

How  bless'd  my  days,  my  ihoi^hts  how  free 

In  sweet  Eociety  with  thee ! 

Then  all  was  joyoas,  all  was  young, 

And  years  unlieeded  roU'd  along ; 

But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er. 

Those  Boenea  must  charm  me  now  no  more ; 

Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you, — 

Farewell  I — a  lor^,  a  last  adieu. 

Me  "wrangling  courta,  and  stubborn  law, 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  citdes,  draw ; 
There  selflsh  factian  rules  the  day, 
And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air. 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare; 
Loose  revelry  and  riot  bold 
In  frighted  streets  dieir  orgies  hold ; 
Or,  where  in  eilence  all  is  drown'd, 
Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  round ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you. 
Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieul 

Shakspeare  no  more,  lliy  sylvan  son, 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 
Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  nor  Waller's  ease, 
Jf  or  Milton's  mighty  sell;  must  please : 
Instead  of  thee,  a  formal  band 
In  furs  and  coifs  ai  oiind  me  stand ; 
With  sounds  uncouth  and  aooenlB  dry. 
That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony; 
Each  pedant  sage  nnlooka  his  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore ; 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 
That  lead  me  to  tiie  thorny  maze. 

There,  in  a  winding  close  retreat, 
Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  taw. 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  there,  from  vulgar  sight  retired. 
Like  eastern  queens,  is  more  admired. 

O  let  roe  pierce  the  secret  sliade 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid  I 
There  humbly  mart,  with  reverend  awe, 
The  guardian  of  Brilaimia's  law ; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 
Th'  united  boast  of  many  an  age; 
Wliere  mis'd,  yet  uniform,  appears 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view, 
Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true: 
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And  otlier  doctrines  thence  imbibe 
Tliau  lutlc  within  the  sordid  Ecriba  j 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  nile  of  r^lit ; 
See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  various  laws  to  one  great  end : 
While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades  and  regulates  the  whole. 

Then  welcome  budness,  welcome  st.-ife 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life, 
The  visage  wan,  the  purblind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night, 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate, 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  Hall, — 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all  I 
Thus  though  my  noon  of  life  be  past. 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun,  at  last, 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell. 
Where  saga  Retirement  loves  to  dwell  I 
There  let  me  taste  the  homefelt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe  j 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear ; 
My  honor  and  my  conscience  clear ; 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end, 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON.     1700—1784. 

SiMtJEt  Jdhssos-,  the  Corypheus  of  English  Literature  of  ihe  e^.teenth 
century,  was  born  at  Lilclrfield,'  in  Staffordshire,  September  7,  1709,  and  was 
educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  gave  early  proof  of  a  vigorous 
nnderstanding  and  of  a  great  fondness  for  knowledge ;  but  poverty  oompeiled 
him  to  leave  the  university,  after  being  tliere  three  years,  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  he  rotomed  to  Utohfield  in  the  autumn  of  1731,  destitute,  and 
wholly  undetermined  wliat  plan  of  life  to  pursue.  His  Sither,  who  had  been 
a  bookseller,  and  who  had  become  insolvent,  died  in  Decembej,  and  in  the 
July  following,  Johnson  accepted  the  situation  of  usher  of  the  grammar-school 
at  Maiket-Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire.  For  this  situation,  however,  he  sooii 
felt  himself  utterly  unqualified  by  means  of  bis  natural  disposition.  TTiough 
his  scholarship  was  ample,  he  wanted  diat  patience  to  bear  with  dulness  anil 
waywardness,  tiiose  kind  anil  urbane  manners  to  win  love  and  respect^  tliat 
tact  in  controlling  and  governing  youth,  and  that  happy  manner  of  illustratina 
difficulties  and  imparting  knowledge,  which  are  as  essential  as  high  literary 
attfunments  to  fonn  the  perfect  schoolmaster.  No  wonder,  tiierefore,  that  he 
quitted  the  Ugh  vocation  in  disgust  His  scholars,  doubtless,  were  quite  a'i 
glad  to  get  ridof  him  as  he  was  of  them.     Nan  omms  omniins. 
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The  next  yeav  ha  obrained  temporary  employment  firan  a  booksellet  at 
Birmingham,  and  soon  after,  entered  iiiW  an  engagement  wilh  Mr.  Caie,  ihs 
editor  of  ttie  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  write  ibr  that  periodical.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  Buflioienl  Co  support  him,  but  Cupid  happily  came  to  his  assi^^ 
ani^ijfct  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow  of  httle  more  than 
^touhle  her  IdT^'s'agB,  and  possessed  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  They  were 
roaiiied  on  the  9th  of  July,  1130,  and  soon  Bflet,  Johnson  took  a  large  house 
neiir  Litchfield,  and  opened  an  acattemy  for  classical  education.  Butllie  plan 
feiiled,  nnd  he  went  to  London,  and  engaged  liimself  as  a  regular  contributor 
to  tliB  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Here  he  shortly  produced  his  admirable  poem 
entitled  "  London,"  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal.  For  it,  he  re- 
ceived from  Dodsley  ten  guineas;  it  immediately  attracted  great  attention,  and 
Pope,  as  soon  as  he  yead  it,  said,  "  The  anthor,  whoever  he  ja,  will  not  be  long 
concealed."  His  tragedy  of  « Irene,"  produced  about  the  SBine  time,  was,  as 
regards  st^e  suooeEa,  a  tola!  ihilnre,  thoi^b,  like  the  Cato  of  Addison,  it  is 
full  of  noble  sentiments.  His  pen.was  at  this  time  contimially  employed  in 
writing  pamphlets,  prefiices,  epitaphs,  essays,  and  biographical  memoirs  for 
the  magazine ;  but  the  compensation  he  received  was  small,  ^ery  small ;  and 
it  is  distressing  to  reflect  that,  at  this  period,  tlie  poverty  of  this  most  distin- 
guished scholar  was  so  great,  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  the  day 
without  ftiod, 

111  1144  he  published  the  "  Life  of  Richard  Savage,"  one  of  the  best  writ- 
ten nnd  most  instructive  pieces  of  biography  extant,  and  which  was  at  once 
tliB  theme  of  general  admiration."  In  1747  ha  issued  his  plan  for  his  "  Eng- 
lish Blcljonary,"  addtessed,  in  an  admirably  written  pamphlet,  to  the  Earl  of 
(Jhesterfield,  who,  however,  concerned  himself  very  little  about  its  success. 
The  time  be  could  spare  Itom  this  Herculean  labor,  he  gave  to  various  lite- 
lary  subjects.  In  1149  appeared  bis  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  an  admi- 
lable  poem,  in  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal;  and  in  the  next  year 
he  commenced  his  periodical  paper  "The  Kambler,"  which  deservedly  raised 
the  reputation  of  die  author  still  higher,  and  which,  fiom  the  peculiar  slvength 
of  its  style,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  English  Prose  Literature."  In 
(755,  appeared  the  great  work  which  baa  made  his  name  known  wherever 
the  English  language  jsspoten — his  long-promised  "  DictionBry,"  Eight  long 
years  was  he  in  bringing  it  to  a  completion ;  and  oonadering  the  little  aid  ha 
could  receive  from  previous  lexiotgraphers,  it  was  a  g^antio  undertaking  j 
and  most  successfully  and  nobly  did  he  aooompliah  it.*     But  just  before  it  was 
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published,  Lord  Chesl^cfield  endeavored  to  influence  Johnson  to  dedicate  il 
tahimaelf,  and  for  this  purpose  he  wrole  two  numbers,  in  a  periodical  papet, 
"  The  World,"  highly  oomphmentary  of  Johnson's  learning  and  labors.  John- 
son WHS  of  course  highly  Indignant,'  and  addressed  to  him  the  Ibllowing  le^ 
(er,  which,  jttr  the  polish  of  its  style,  the  elegance  of  its  language,  the  keenness 
of  its  sarcasm,  its  manly  disdmn,  and  the  condensed  v^r  of  its  thought,  is, 
perhaps,  unequalled  in  English  liieia.ture. 

TO    THE    RIGHT    liONllRAilLi;    THE    KAKL    OP    CUKSTEUFIELD. 
Ml  Lonii : 

I  liave  been  lately  infoi-med,  by  the  proprietor  of  The  World, 
that  two  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the 
public,  were  written  hy  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished, 
IS  an  honor,  which,  being  very  little  accustomed  to  favors  from  the 
great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

When  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your 
lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  hy  the  en- 
chantment of  your  address  ;  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  ] 
might  boast  myself  Le  vainqueur  du  vainqueur  dela  terre;^-— 
that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  con- 
tending; but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When 
I  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all 
the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourlly  scholar  can  pos- 
sess. I  had  done  aO  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to 
have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your 
outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the 
verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  Such  treatment  I  did  not 
expect,  for  I  never  bad  a  patron  before. 
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The  shepherd  ia  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Love,  and 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  loolcs  with  unconcern  on  a 
man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
the  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind  ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  tiU  I  am  indifferent,  and  can- 
not enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  sohtary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity 
not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to 
be  unwilling  thai  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to 
a  patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  fer  with  so  little  obligation  to 
any  favorer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  1 
should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been 
long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  hoas'ied 
myself  with  so  much  exultation, 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble, 

Most  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Johnson.' 

In  the  few  jeara  aueceeiling  the  publication  of  his  "Dictionaiy,"  lie  em- 
ployed liimself  in  an  edition  of  Shalispeare,  and  gave  to  die  world  another 
periodical  paper  entitled  "The  Idler,"  In  the  foimer,  when  it  appeared  in 
17Q5,  fliB  public  were  very  ranch  diaappointed ;  for  though  the  prefeoe  was 
written  in  a  style  unsurpassed  lor  its  beauty  and  strengdi,  and  showed  that 
he  well  knew  the  duties  and  requiiements  of  a  commentator  upon  the  great 
dramatio  poet,  bis  annotations  showed  tliat  he  had  not  that  oritical  know- 
ledge of  the  writera  of  the  times  of  Shakspeaie  and  antecedent  thereto,  which 
ifl  teqoiaite  properly  (o  elucidate  the  bard.  In  1759  he  appeared  in  a  new 
character,  that  of  a  Novelist,  in  the  publioaUon  of  his  «  Hasaelaa ,"  which  was 
written  to  deflay  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral  In  1702  he  wna  re- 
lieved Horn  pecuniary  anxiety  by  a  pension  of  jESOO  a  year,  granted  to  him 
in  conaideralion  of  the  happy  influence  of  his  writings ;  for  Lord  Bute  ex.- 
preasly  told  him,  on  his  accepting  the  bounty,  that  it  was  given  him  not  for 
any  diing  he  was  lo  do,  bu,  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  die  next  year,  1763,  he  was  introduced  to  his  biographer,  Janiea  Boa 
weil,  and  we  have,  ftom  this  date,  a  flillec  account  of  him,  perhaps,  than  was 
urer  wri^en  of  any  other  individual.'     From  tliia  time  we  are  made  as  fe- 
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miliar,  as  it  is  in  tha  powor  of  writing  to  make  us,  with  tha  character,  the 
habits,  and  the  appearance  of  Jolinaon,  and  the  persons  and  tliit^a  with  which 
he  is  connected.  "  Every  iliing  ahout  him,"  Eaya  an  able  otitic,'  "  liis  coat,  his 
wig,  his  figure,  liis  rolling  ivalk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which 
too  .clearly  maAed  the  approbation  of  liis  dinner,  Ills  insatiable  appetite  for 
fish  sauce,  and  veal  pie  with  plums,  his  inextiaguishable  thirst  ibr  tea,  his 
tiiot  of  touching  (lie  posts  as  he  walked,  his  mystarious  ptaotioe  of  treasuring 
up  scraps  of  orange  peel,  his  morning  slutnbers,  Ills  midiught  disputations,  his 
contortions,  hia  mutterir^s,  liis  gruntings,  his  pofflnga,  lus  vigorous,  acnte,  and 
ready  eloquence ;  his  sarcastic  wit,  his  veliemenoe,  hi?  insolence,  his  fits  of 
tempestuous  rage,  his  queer  inmates — old  Mr  Levetl  and  blind  Mis.  Wi! 
liama,  the  cat  Hodge,  and  tha  negro  Frank — all  are  as  fanulmr  to  us  as  the 
objects  by  whioh  we  have  heen  surrounded," 

In  1773,  in  company  witli  Mr.  Boswell,  ha  made  a  tour  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  of  wliich  he  published  aii  inteiesiuig  and  instructive 
account.  Iiv  it  he  pronounces  decidedly  agamst  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
called  "Osaan's."  The  last  of  his  literary  lahors  was  his  "laves  of  the 
Poats,"  whidi  ware  completed  in  1781.=  Thoi^h  it  is  a  work  that,  on  the 
ivhole,  is  justly  oonddered  as  ona  of  tha  ahlast  contributions  to  Enghsh  bio 
graphy,  it  must  be  read  with  great  caution ;  Ibt  (he  criticisms  of  Johnson  are 
loo  often  biased  by  his  strong  political,  celigious,  and  even  personal  antipa 
thiea,  as  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  gioss  irijustioe  he  has  done  to  the  two  great- 
est poets  of  the  series — Milton^  and  Gray.  "  His  indiscriminate  hatted  of 
Whig  priiiciples ;  his  detestation  of  blank  verse ;  his  dislike  of  pastoral,  lyric, 
and  descriptive  poetry ;  his  total  want  of  enthusiasm ;  and  his  perpetual 
efibrts  to  veil  the  splendor  of  genius,  are  frequentiy  lost  in  the  admiration 
which  the  hlaie  and  vigor  of  his  intellectued  powers  so  strongly  excite.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  work  in  which  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  Johnson  are 
placed  before  tiia  reader  wiih  tiieir  full  prominence;  in  which  die  lovers  of 
philology  and  biography,  the  Iriends  of  moral  and  ethic  wisdom,  wili  find 


>ral,15  pMtMiOea  or  Uie  inan."~Drake'l  "tiUraty  Houra," 
^D  in  sir  Eeetlon  Sryrl^B'a  "  ImsgliuiUve  Blagmphy,"  if.  3i 
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much  (0  sppland ;  bul  in  wliicli  also  the  c 
the  votaciea  of  creative  fancy  and  of  g 
regret  and  much  to  condemn." 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  when  in  May,  1781,  he 
lost  hia  long-tried  frieod  Mr.  Thrals,  in  whose  house  he  had  been  a  con- 
stant resident  for  fifteen  years;  and  the  next  year  deprived  liim  of  hia  old 
and  feilhful  friend  Dr.  Robert  Levett,'  upon  whose  oliaracler  he  wrote  the 
beautiiiil  and  touching  verses  which  do  so  mudi  honor  to  his  heart.  But  hia 
own  end  was  drawing  near.  In  June,  1783,  lie  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  wliioh 
Ibr  some  hours  deprived  him  of  tlis  power  of  speech.  From  this,  however, 
he  recovered,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  asthma,  accompanied  with  dropdcal  swellinga  of  the  legs.  These  affec- 
tions subsided  by  the  banning  of  the  next  yeai ;  but  towards  tha  autumn 
they  so  increased,  that  all  hopes  of  hia  recovery  were  at  an  end.  He  had 
always  entertained  a  great  dread  of  death,  and  his  liours  of  health  were  im- 
bittared  by  his  apprehensions  of  dissolution.  But  when  he  saw  his  end  actu- 
ally approaching,  ha  became  entirety  resigned,  strong  in  his  £dth  in  Christ, 
joyful  in  the  hope  of  bis  own  salvation,  and  anxioua  for  the  salvation  of  hia 
friends.2  "  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Deoenibec,  1784,  and  in  the  7Sth 
year  of  his  age,  he  expired  so  calmly,  that  the  persona  who  were  sitting  in 
the  room  only  knew  that  ha  had  ceased  to  breathe,  by  the  sudden  lailure  of 
the  sound  which  bad  Ibr  soma  days  accompanied  his  respiration." 

The  great  characteristio  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  uncommon  vigor  and  logical 
pieciaion  of  intellect.  His  reasoning  was  sound,  dexterousi  and  acute ;  his 
thoughts  striking  and  original;  and  his  imagination  Tivid.  In  conversation 
his  style  was  teen  and  pointed,  and  his  language  appropriate ;  and  be  dis- 
played such  a  comprehensive  view  of  hia  subject,  stich  accuracy  of  percep- 
tion, such  lucidity  of  discrimination,  and  such  fiicility  of  illustration,  as  to  throw 
hght  upon  every  question,  however  intricate,  and  to  prove  the  best  of  all  prac- 
tical guides  in  die  customary  occurrences  of  life. 

Besides  these  great  quahties,  he  poaaessed  others  of  a  most  bumiliating  lit- 
tleness. In  many  respects  he  seemed  a  different  person  at  diiierent  times. 
He  was  intolerant  of  particular  principles,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  he 
discussed  within  his  hearing ;  of  particular  nations,  and  particular  individuals 
He  was  superstitious ;  and  hia  mind  was  at  an  early  period  narrowed  upon 
many  questions,  religious  and  politicaL  He  was  open  to  flattery,  hard  to 
please,  easy  to  offend,  impetuous  and  irritable.  "The  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity of  Johnson's  intellect,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  «  was 
the  tmion  of  grea.t  powers  with  low  prejudices.  If  we  judged  of  hjm  by  tha 
best  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  hun  almost  aa  high  as  he  was  placed 
by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ;  ifby  the  worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place 
Iiim  even  below  Boswell  himself."  This  short  and  imperfect  view  of  his 
character  would  convey  a  wrong  impression,  did  we  not  add,  that  he  was 
steady  and  infleiible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  religion,  a  sincere  and 
zealous  Christian,  and  possessed  of  a  most  kind  and  benevolent  heart.' 

1  ThlsDr.  LeveU-'waHUiecoOBtflntannpaniouof  JoluiBoii  at  tils  nLOrntng'fl  meat  for  near  tOrtj 
yenrfli    He  waa  n  practftiDIier  of  phyalc  flmoflff  the  lower  oi-dera  of  pco^tle  tii  London :  hia  fees  were 

rity,  t^ufth  canthiuolly  and  most  GOlLKitelittouiaJ;  BIDFli>y^  liL  nilttgiitliig  the  Borrows  or  jJoverty  and 
1  On  ulB  dying  hed.  be  partlculaily  exhorted  Sic  Joahna  BeynoldB  "  to  read  lite  Bible,  find  to  lioep 
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'Life,"  says  Seneca,  "is  i 
we  are  perpetually  changing  o 
behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  tken 
the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age."  The  perusal  of 
this  passage  having  incited  in  me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state 
of  man,  the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gradual  change 
of  his  disposition  to  all  external  objects,  and  the  thoughtlessness 
with  which  he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into  a  slumber 
Hinidst  my  meditations ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  found  my  ears  filled 
with  the  tumult  of  labor,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of 
alarm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of  waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curiosity ;  hut  soon 
recovering  myself  so  far  as  to  inquire  whither  we  were  going,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamor  and  confusion,  I  was  told  that 
they  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  oj"  life;  that  we  had  al- 
ready passed  the  straits  of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  per- 
ished, some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  their  vessels,  and 
more  by  the  foDy,  perverseness,  or  negligence  of  those  who  under- 
took to  steer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  sea, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any  other  means  of 
security  than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our 
power  to  choose  among  great  numbers  that  oflered  their  direction 
and  assistance, 

I  ihcn  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ;  and  first  turning 
my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  through  flowery  islands, 
which  every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold  with  pleasure; 
but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which,  though  not  noisy 
or  turbulent,  was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond  these 
islands  all  was  darimess,  nor  could  any  of  the  passengers  describe 
the  shore  at  which  he  first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  wm  an  expanse  of  waters  vio- 
lently agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  mist,  that  the  most 
perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  he 
full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  unexpectedly  while 
ihey  were  courtine  the  gale  with  full  sails,  and  insulting  those 
whom  they  had  left  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the 
dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no  caution  could  confer 
security.     Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  he- 
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trayed  their  follijwera  into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pusted  those 
whom  they  found  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmountable  ;  but  though  it 
TVas  impossible  to  sail  agamst  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was 
once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportunities 
for  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  though  none  could  retreat  back 
from  danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much  care  or 
prudence  ;  for  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every  man  appeared 
to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  his  consorts  every  moment 
sinking  round  him;  and  no  sooner  had  the  waves  closed  ovei 
tbcm,  than  their  fate  and  misconduct  were  forg^otten  ;  the  voyage 
was  pursued  whh  the  same  jocund  confidence  ;  every  man  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  believed 
hiniself  able  to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  was  swal- 
lowed, or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was  dashed  :  nor  was 
it  often  observed  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change 
his  course :  if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot  the 
rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference,  or  from 
weariness  of  iheir  present  condition ;  for  not  one  of  those  who 
thus  rushed  upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking,  to  call 
loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now  he 
given  him ;  and  many  spent  (heir  last  moments  in  cautioning 
others  against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted  in  the 
midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence  was  sometimes  praised, 
but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked,  being  confessedly  un- 
equal to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visibly  impaired 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage;  so  that  every  passenger  was  certain, 
that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by  favorable  accidents,  or  by  in- 
cessant vigilance,  he  preserved,  he  must  sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  expected  to  sad- 
den the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  to  keep  the  melan 
choly  and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them  from 
any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  which  nature 
offered  them  as  the  solace  of  their  labor ;  yet  in  effect  none 
seemed  less  to  expect  destruction  than  those  to  ivhom  it  was  most 
dreadful;  they  all  had  the  art  of  conctialine  their  dangers  fvom 
themselves ;  and  those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look 
forward,  but  found  some  amusement  for  the  present  moment,  and 
generally  entertained  themselves  by  playing  with  Hope,  who  was 
ih"  constant  associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to  those  whom  she 
favored  most,  was,  not  that  they  should  escape,  but  that  they 
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should  sink  last;  aiitl  with  this  promise  everj  OlIO  was  satis- 
fied, though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming  to  believe  it. 
Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  compa- 
nions ;  for  in  proportion  as  their  vessels  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled 
her  assurances  of  safety ;  and  none  were  more  busy  in  making 
provisions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but  themselves 
saw  likely  to  perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulf  of  Intemperance, 
a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed 
crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  repose,  and  with 
shades  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of  invitation.  Within 
sight  of  these  rocks  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must  neces- 
sarily pass.  Reason,  indeed,  n'ae  always  at  hand  to  steer  the 
passengers  through  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  they  might  escape ; 
but  very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  in- 
duced to  put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  stipulating  that 
she  should  approach  so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they 
might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoyment  of  that  delicious 
region,  after  which  tkey  always  determined  to  pursue  their  course 
without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by  these  promises, 
as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemper- 
ance, where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it,  by  insensible  rotations, 
tovi-ards  the  centre.  She  then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all 
her  force  endeavored  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the  gulf  was 
generaUjf  too  strong  to  be  overcome  ;  and  the  passenger,  having 
danced  m  circles  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last 
overwhelmed  and  lost.  Those  few  whom  Reason  was  able  to  ex- 
tricate, generally  sutTeted  so  many  shocks  upon  the  points  which 
shot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  course  with  the  same  strength  and  facility  as  before, 
but  floated  along  timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  sunk, 
by  slow  degrees,  after  long  struggles  and  innumerable  expedients, 
always  repming  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  against  the 
first  approach  to  the  gulf  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the  breaches  and 
stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  bad  been  shattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  greM  confidence  in 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from  sinking, 
who  had  received  only  a  single  blow;  but  I  remarked  that  few 
vessels  lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it 
I'oimd  that  the  artists  themselves  continued  afloat  longer  than  those 
who  had  least  of  their  assistance. 
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The  only  advantage  1  I  n  t!  e  vojage  of  life,  the  cautious 
had  above  the  neglige  t  wu.  thit  they  sunk  later,  and  moie  sud- 
denly; for  they  passed  forna  d  11  they  had  sometimes  seen  all 
those  in  whose  company  they  1  ad  isued  from  the  straits  of  in- 
fancy, perish  in  the  way,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  a  cross 
hreeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  anguish  of  expecta- 
tion But  such  as  had  ofleii  fallen  against  the  roclts  of  Plensure, 
commonly  subsided  by  sensible  degree?,  contended  long  with  the 
encronching  waters,  and  harassed  tlieraselvea  by  labors  that 
scaice  Hope  herself  could  flatter  with  suLceas 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  tate  of  the  multitude  about 
me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition  from  some  un- 
known Power,  "  Gaze  not  idly  upon  others  w  hen  thou  thj  self  alt 
sioldng.  Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquilhtj,when  thou  and 
they  are  equally  endangered  ?"  I  looked,  ind  seeing  the  gull  of 
Intemperance  before  me,  started  and  awaked. 


!    ACCOMKODATED    TO    THE    PURPOSES    OF    LIFE. 

1  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholastic 
professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies  where 
nothing  but  learning  confers  honors,  to  disregard  every  other  qua- 
lification, and  to  imagine  that  they  shal!  find  mankind  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  their  Knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about  them  for  in- 
struction. They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the  open 
world,  with  all  the  confidence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  import- 
ance ;  they  look  round  about  them,  at  once  with  ignorance  and 
scorn,  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  unknown  and 
eijually  contemptible,  but  whose  manners  they  must  imitate,  and 
with  whose  opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass  theii 
time  happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look 
on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness  with 
which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  that  though 
admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse  researches  and  remote  discove- 
ries, yet  pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated,  but  by 
softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more  easily  communicable 
to  those  about  us.  He  that  can  only  converse  upon  questions 
aooat  which  only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence, 
and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can 
only  be  useful  in  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting  his 
abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations 
which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  required  to 
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remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expe- 
dients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  him 
above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the  desire 
of  fond  endearments  and  tender  officiousness  ;  and,  therefore,  no 
one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  which 
friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant 
reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and 
Buch  pleasures  only  imparted  as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  honor  will  be  lost; 
for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  overpaid  by  grati- 
tude. An  elevated  genius  employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to 
use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  hke  the  sun  in  his  evening  declina- 
tion; he  remits  his  splendor  but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases 
fflore  though  he  dazzles  less. 


THE    RIGHT    IMPROVEMENT    Or    TIME. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the  attainment  of  any 
new  quahficalion,  to  look  upon  themselves  as  required  to  change 
the  general  course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  business,  and  ex- 
clude pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  a  particular 
attention.  But  all  common  degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at 
a  lower  price  ;  he  that  should  steadily  and  resolutely  assign  to  any 
science  or  language  those  interstitial  vacancies  which  intervene 
in  the  most  crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  employment,  would 
find  every  day  new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and  discover  how 
much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  frequency  and  perseverance,  than 
from  violent  efibrta  and  sudden  desires ;  efiiirts  which  are  soon 
remitted  when  they  encounter  difficulty,  and  desires  which,  if 
they  are  indulged  too  often,  will  shake  off  the  authority  of  reason, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  object  to  another. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  design  to  a  time  of 
leisure  and  a  state  of  settled  uniformity,  proceeds  giinerally  from 
a  false  estimate  of  the  human  power.  If  we  except  those  gigantic 
and  stupendous  intelligences  who  are  said  to  grasp  a  system  by 
intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one  series  of  conclusions  to  ano- 
ther, without  regular  steps  through  intermediate  propositions,  the 
most  successful  students  make  their  advances  in  knowledge  bj 
short  flights,  between  each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rest. 
For  every  single  act  of  progression  a  short  time  is  sufficient ,  and 
it  is  only  necessary,  that,  whenever  that  time  is  afforded,  it  be 
well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe  and  laborious  raedi- 
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talion ;  and  when  a  successful  attack  on  knowledge  has  been 
made,  the  student  recreates  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
conquest,  and  forbears  another  incursion  till  the  new-acquired 
truth,  has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiosity  calls  upon  him  for 
fresh  gratifications.  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  in  voluntary 
levities,  the  understanding  is  equally  abstracted  from  the  object  of 
inquiry ;  but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by'  occujations  less  pleas- 
ing, it  returns  again  to  study  with  ^ater  alacrity  than  when  it 
is  glutted  with  ideal  pleasures,  and  surfeited  with  intemperance 
of  application.  He  that  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged 
by  fancied  impossibilities,  may  sometimes  find  his  abilities  invi- 
gorated by  the  necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as  the 
force  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  contraction  of  its  channel. 

Prom  some  cause  hke  this  it  has  probably  proceeded,  that, 
among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  cf  learn- 
ing, many  have  risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obstacles 
which  external  circumstances  could  pra.ce  in  their  wa^,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  business,  the  distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  djssipations  of 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Eras- 
mus was  one  continual  peregrination;  ill  supplied  with  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  preferment,  hopes  which  always 
flattered  and  always  deceived  him ;  he  yet  found  meana,  by  un- 
shaken constancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those  hours, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  activity,  will  remain  un- 
engaged, to  write  more  than  another  in  the  same  condition  would 
have  hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, and  so  much  versed  in  common  life,  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his  age, 
he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  such  application  to  books, 
that  he  will  stand  for  ever  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes. 
How  this  proficiency  was  obtained  he  sufficiently  discovers,  by 
informing  us,  that  the  "Praise  of  Folly,"  one  of  his  most  cele- 
brated performances,  was  composed  by  him  on  the  road  to  ItaJy, 
lest  the  hours  which  he  was  obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  should 
he  tattled  away  without  regard  to  literature, 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto,  that  time  was 
HiB  ESTATE  J  an  estate,  indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  with- 
out cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labors  of  in- 
dustry, and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be 
suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence,  to  be  < 
plants,  IV  laid  out  for  show  rather  than  for  u 
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A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  ihe 
true  value  of  time,  and  will  s.ot  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  uimeces- 
aaiy  pain.     H     h       all'     1        ff       h  sions  of  inveterate 

hatred,  and  g  e  gloom  of  malicfi 

and  perturb  g  m  be  said  to  consult 

bis  ease.     R        tm  w  with  malignity,  a 

comhioation  wh  o  avoid  with  a  pas- 

sion which    IJ  T      m         ho  retires  to  medi- 

tate mischie  as  e ;  whose  thoughts 

are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of  ruin  ; 
whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings, but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjojnng  the  calamities  of 
another,  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who 
have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himself  and  others, 
will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  forgiveness.  We  know  not  lo 
what  degree  of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how 
much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com- 
mitted it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negli- 
gence ;  we  cannot  be  certain  how  much  more  we  feel  than  was 
intended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to 
ourselves  by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge  to  design 
the  effects  of  accident ;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only  be- 
cause we  have  made  ourselves  delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on 
every  side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilt,  wiiich  we  are  certain 
to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  propitious  to  others 
and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no 
man  is  withheld  but  by  piide,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  his 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that 
"all  pnde  is  abject  and  mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy, 
or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of  excellence,  and 
proceeds  not  from  consciousness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensi- 
bility of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Nothing  which  rea^ 
son  condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind. 
To  be  driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path  which  our  own 
heart  approves,  to  give  way  to  any  thing  but  conviction,  lo  suffer 
the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower  our  resolves, 
is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignominious  slavery, 
and  to  resign  the  ngbt  of  directing  our  own  hvcs. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  wi;ich  humanity  can  arrive,  i'  a  con- 
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atant  and  determined  pursuit  of  virtue,  withont  regaid  to  present 
dangers  or  advantages ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action  to' 
the  divine  wiU  ;  an  nabitual  appeal  to  everlasting:  justice ;  and  an 
unvaried  elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  vi^hich  per- 
severance only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which  many,  who  pre- 
sume to  boast  of  ffenerous  sentiments,  allow  to  regulate  their 
measures,  has  nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbation  of 
men,  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under  no  obligation  to 
acknowledge,  and  who,  when  we  have  courted  them  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  reward ; 
of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  understand, 
or  partially  determine  what  they  never  have  examined ;  and  whose 
sentence  is,  therefore,  of  no  weight  till  it  has  received  the  ratifica- 
tion of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  these  at  the  price 
of  his  innocence  ;  he  that  can  suffer  the  delight  of  such  acclama- 
tions to  withhold  his  attention  from  the  commands  of  the  universal 
Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind  :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and  reflec- 
tion, he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with 
shame  from  the  remembrance  of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  required 
that  he  forgive.  It  is,  therefore,  superflKOUs  to  urge  any  other 
motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended ;  and  to  him 
that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  born  in  vain.         s^a^r,  so.  m. 

SOLITimE    NOT    rBSIEABLE, 

Though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  sohtude,  its  application 
must  be  attained  by  general  converse.  He  has  learned  to  no 
purpose  that  is  not  able  to  teach;  and  he  will  always  leach  un- 
successfully, who  cannot  recommend  his  sentiments  by  his  diction 
or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  often  much  facilitated  by 
the  advantages  of  society :  he  that  never  compares  his  notions 
with  those  of  others,  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts,  and 
very  seldom  discovers  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against 
his  opinions ;  he,  therefore,  often  thinks  himself  in  possession  of 
truth,  when  he  is  only  fondling  an  error  lon^  since  exploded.  He 
that  has  neither  companions  nor  rivals  in  his  studies,  will  always 
applaud  his  own  progress,  and  think  highly  of  his  performances, 
because  he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  excelled  him. 
And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that  the  student  who  withdraws 
liimself  from  the  world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardor  extinguished 
•vhich  praise  or  emulation  had  enkindled,  and  take  the  advantage 
of  secrecy  to  sleep,  rather  than  to  labor. 
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There  is  a  set  of  recluses,  whose  intenticn  entitles  them  to  re- 
epect,  and  whose  motives  deserve  a  serious  consideratioo.  These 
retire  from  the  world,  not  merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curi- 
osity ;  but  that,  being  disengaged  from  common  cares,  they  may 
employ  more  time  in  the  duties  of  religion;  that  they  may  regu- 
late their  actions  with  stricter  vigilance,  and  purify  iheir  thoughts 
by  more  frequent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mortality,  I  am  far 
from  presuming  myself  qualified  to  give  directions.  On  him  that 
appears  "  to  pass  through  things  temporal,"  with  no  other  care 
than  "  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,"  I  look  with  such 
veneration  as  inchnes  me  to  approve  his  conduct  in  the  whole, 
without  a  mmute  examination  of  its  paits  jet  I  could  never  for- 
bear to  wish  that  while  vice  i'  e^ery  day  m  tltiply  ng  seduce- 
ments  and  sCilking  forthwith  more  haidened  e  fli  on  tery,  virtue 
would  not  withdiaw  the  influence  of  hei  presence  or  forbear  lo 
assert  her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted  perseverance 
in  the  right  Pietj  practised  in  sohtude  bke  the  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  desert  mav  gii  e  it  fragrance  to  the  n  inds  of  hea- 
ven, and  dehgl  t  th  se  unbodied  spirits  thit  survey  the  works  of 
God  and  tbe  actions  of  m^n  but  it  bestows  no  issistance  upon 
earthly  be  ng^,  and  hmever  free  from  tints  of  impurity,  yet 
wants  ih^  sa  led    i^nl  i  of  b  n  Tl  i  ce  ^  ^     so,  126. 


It  is  imagined  by  many  that  whenever  they  aspire  to  please, 
they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  show  the  gladness  of  their 
souls  by  flignts  of  pleasantry  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But  though 
these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with  applause  and  admiration, 
they  seldom  delight  us  long.  We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then 
retire  to  easiness  and  good-humor,  as  the  eye  gazes  a  while  on 
eminences  glittering  with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to 
verdure  and  to  flowers.  Gayety  is  to  good-humor,  as  animal  per- 
fumes to  vegetable  fragrance.  The  one  overpowers  weak  spirits, 
and  the  other  recreates  and  revives  ihem, 

THE    CONVERSATION    OF    ATJTH3RS. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conversation.  Is  too 
often  like  an  eitrance  into  a  large  city,  after  a  distant  prospect. 
Remotely  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets  of 
palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  splendor,  grandeur,  and 
magnificence ;  but  when  we  have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  it 
perplexed  with  narrow  passages,  disgraced  wilh  despicable  cot- 
tages, embarrassi'd  with  obstructions,  and  clouded  with  smoke. 
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S   AND  TRADITION. 


Books  are  faithful  repositories,  whicli  may  he  a  while  neglected 
or  forgotten  ;  but  when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again  impart 
their  instructioD :  memoiy  once  intemipted  is  not  to  be  recalled. 
^Vritten  learning  is  a  fixed  lurainary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that 
has  hidden  it  has  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper  station. 
Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if  once  it  falls,  cannot  be  re- 
kindled. 

PREVENTION    OF    EVIL    HABITS. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  must  conquer  them 
aa  they  can  ;  and  conquered  they  must  be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor 
happiness  can  be  attained ;  but  those  who  are  not  yet  subject  to 
their  influence,  may,  by  timely  caution,  preserve  their  freedom  ; 
they  may  effectually  resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom  tbey  will 
very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 


in  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  Its  own  nature  for- 
bids to  be  immortal,  I  have  devoted  ibis  book,  the  labor  of  years, 
to  the  honor  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  paJm 
of  philology,  without  a  contest,  to  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors  :  whether 
1  shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of 
English  literature,  must  be  left  to  time ;  much  of  my  life  has 
been  lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been  trifled 
away  ;  and  much  has  always  been  spent  iu  provision  for  the  day 
that  was  passing  over  me  ;  but  I  shall  not  think  my  employment 
useless  or  ignoble,  if,  by  my  assistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant 
ages  gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  understand 
the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labors  afford  light  to  the  repositories 
of  science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and 
to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with  pleasure  on  my 
book,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirjt 
of  a  man  that  has  endeavored  weli.  That  it  will  immediately 
become  popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself;  a  few  wild  blun- 
ders and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such,  multi- 
plicity- was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish  folly  with  laughter, 
and  hirden  ignorance  into  contempt;  but  useful  diligence  will  at 
last  prevail,  and  there  can  never  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish 
desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue 
ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication, 
some  words  are  budding  and  some  falling  away  ;  that  a  whole  life 
cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole 
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life  would  not  be  sufficient ;  tliat  he  wliose  design  includes  what- 
ever language  can  express,  must  often  apeak  of  what  he  does  not 
understand ;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness 
to  the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness  under  a  task  which 
Scaliger  compares  to  the  labors  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine  ;  that 
what  is  obvious  is  not  always  knoiva,  and  what  is  known  is  not 
always  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise 
vigilance,  slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and  casual 
eclipses  of  the  laind  will  darken  learning;  and  that  the  writer 
shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for 
that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which 
will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted,  let 
,t  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed ;  and  though 
no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the 
world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it, 
that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  httle  assistance  of 
the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the 
soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic 
bowers,  but  amid  mconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to 
observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have 
only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto 
completed.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of 
successive  ages,  inadequate  and  delusive ;  if  the  aggregated 
Itnowledge  and  co-operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodiiid 
critics  of  France,  when  fifty  yeirs  had  been  spent  upon  their 
work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second 
edition  another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise 
of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain  m  this  gloom  of  solitude, 
what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  hate  protiacted  my  w-ork  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  ^unk  into  the  grave,  and 
success  and  miscarriage  are  emptj  sounds  I  therefore  dismiss 
it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  cen- 
sure or  from  praise. 


We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once 
the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion.     To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
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ivould  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavored,  and  would  be  foolish 
if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  malces  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future 
predomitiate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philoso- 
phy as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

PICTURE   OF   THE   MISERIES  or   WAR. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indifference  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced.  Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a 
distance  or  read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evils 
to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid  ^ame,  a 
proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some,  indeed, 
must  perish  in  the  successful  field,  but  they  die  upon  the  bed  of 
honor,  resign  their  lives  amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled 
with  England's  glory,  smile  in  death  ! 

The  life  of  a  modern  soldier  is  ill  represented  by  heroic  fiction. 
War  has  means  of  destruction  more  formidable  than  the  cannon 
and  the  sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished 
in  our  late  contesla  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever 
felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy;  the  rest  languished  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction;  pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and 
helpless  ;  gasping  and  groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  ob- 
durate by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery;  and  were  at  last 
whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  without  notice  and 
without  remembrance.  By  incommodious  encampments  and  un- 
wholesome stations,  where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  im- 
practicable, fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  anniea  sluggishly 
melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  foe  the  most  part,  with 
little  effect.  The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make  very  alow 
changes  in  the  system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the  few  individuals 
who  are  benefited  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right  to 
their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the  pro- 
fit, and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle,  grew  rich  by  the  victory,  he 
might  show  his  gains  without  envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
ten  years'  war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of  multi- 
tudes and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  sud- 
den glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  contractors  and  commissa- 
ries, whose  equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise 
like  exhalations ! 
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Integrii;y  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  w 
allotteif  in  a  less  pToporlion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  Tlie  r 
tude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismif 
of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  (he  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  ueyer  desired  to  apply  all  the 
judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely 
for  the  people ;  and  ivhen  he  pleased  others,  he  contented  him- 
self. He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  lateut  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor 
often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote, 
as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion  or 
necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  mo- 
ment happened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
piess,  ejected  it  from  hia  mind  ;  for  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy  j  he  desired  to  excel,  and  there- 
fore dways  endeavored  to  do  his  best ;  he  did  not  court  the  can- 
dor, hut  dared  the  judgment  of  bis  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He  ex- 
amined lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observation, 
and  retouched  every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence  till  he  had 
left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  regard  tu 
the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were  the  two  satires 
of  "  Thirty-eight ;"  of  which  Dodsley  told  me,  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  he  fairly  copied. 
"Almost  every  line,"  he  said,  "was  then  written  twice  over;  I 
gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards 
to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a 
second  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their  pub- 
lication, was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never  aban- 
doned them ;  what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently 
corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  revised  the 
"  Iliad,"  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imperfections ;  and  the 
■'  Essay  on  Criticism"  received  many  improvements  after  its  first 
appearance.  It  wili  seldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  add- 
ing clearness,  elegance,  or  vigor.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judg- 
ment of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  dihgence  ot 
Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to  Drj'- 
den.  whose   education   was   more  scholasi,(c,  and   who,  before   he 
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became  an  autlior,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with 
better  means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and 
he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive  cir- 
cumference of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  gene- 
ral nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dry- 
den were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation;  and  those  of 
Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know- 
ledra  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled  like- 
wise in  prose  ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  prede- 
cessor. The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ;  that  of 
Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  observes  the  motions  of 
his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  com- 
position. Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope  is 
always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  natural 
field,  rising  into  inequahties,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exube- 
rance of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by 
the  scythe,  and  leveLed  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;  that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert;  thai 
energy  which  coOecls,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates ;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a 
little,  because  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer  since 
Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope  ;  aJid  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be 
said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems. 
Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some 
external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity;  he  composed 
vvithout  consideration,  and  published  without  correction.  What 
his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all 
that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of 
Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his 
images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce,  or  chance 
might  supply.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher. 
Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the 
blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant, 
Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below 
11.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with 
perpetual  delight.  n/,  n/ poin. 


,  above  all  writers, — at  least  above  all  modern 
writers, — the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  read- 
firs  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are 
not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  by  the  peculiaiiiies  of  studies  or  profes- 
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^ions,  which  can  operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  acci 
dents  of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opinions  ,  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  such  as  tfie  world  will 
always  supply,  and  observation  will  always  find.  His  persons 
act  and  speak  by  tlie  influence  of  those  general  passions  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of 
life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  cha- 
racter is  too  often  an  individual ;  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is 
commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so  much  instruc- 
tion is  derived.  It  is  this  wliich  fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with 
practical  axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of  Euripides, 
that  everyverse  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare, 
that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  econo- 
mical prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendor 
of  particular  passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  dialogue :  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by 
select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
when  he  offered  his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as 
a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare  excels  in 
accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him 
with  other  authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of 
declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 
more  was  the  student  disquahfied  for  the  world,  because  he  found 
nothing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  The 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shaks- 
peare. The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peo- 
pled by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  lan- 
guage which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise 
in  the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which  produces  it, 
and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems 
scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversa  ion  and  common  occur- 

Upoti  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by  whose 
power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every  action  quickened 
or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable ; 
to  entangle  them  tn  contradictory  obligations,  perplex  them  with 
oppositions  of  interest,  and  harass  them  with  violence  of  desires 
inconsistent  with  each  other;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and 
part  in  agony  ;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  out- 
rageous sorrow ;  to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 
tressed ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered ; 
is  the  business  of  a  modern  drimatist.     For  this,  probability  is 
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violated,  life  is  misre presented,  nnd  language  is  depraved.  But 
loTe  is  only  one  of  many  passions  ;  and  as  it  has  no  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  hus  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of 
a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and  exhibited 
only  what  lie  saw  before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  passion, 
as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause   of  happiness  or 

This,  therefore,  is  Vhe  praise  of  ShnJcspeare,  that  his  drama  is 
the  mirror  of  hfe  ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him,  may 
here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  reading  hrtman  senti- 
ments in  human  language,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may 
estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the 
progress  of  the  passions. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical  sense 
either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  a  distinct  kind  ; 
exhibiting;  the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  of 
proportion,  and  innumerable  modes  of  combination ;  and  express- 
ing the  course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of 
another;  in  which,  at  the  same  time, the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his 
wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his  friend;  in  which  the  ma- 
lignity of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  of  another;  and 
many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  ind  hmdered  withoul 
design. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter  and  sor- 
row not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composifion  Almost  all 
his  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  characters, 
and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design  sometimes  produce 
Beriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes  levitj  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticism  will  be 
readily  allowed  ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism 
to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poetry 
is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  di-ama  may  convey 
all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
it  includes  both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and  approaches 
nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of  hfe,  by  showing  how 
great  machinations  and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate 
one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general 
system  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered  little  diminution  from 
the  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in 
words.  As  his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from  ge- 
nuine passion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their  plea- 
sures and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places ; 
they  arp  natural,  and  liierefore  durable.     The  adventitious  pecu- 
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liarities  of  personal  habits  are  only  superficial  dyes,  bright  and 
pleasing  for  a  Utile  while,  yet  soon,  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without 
any  remains  of  former  lustre  ;  but  the  discriminations  of  true  pas- 
sion are  the  colors  of  nature  ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and 
can  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  accidental 
compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance 
which  combined  them ;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive 
qualities  neither  admits  Increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The  sand 
heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another;  but  the  rock  always 
continues  in  its  place.  The  stream  of  lime,  which  is  continually 
washing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without  in- 
jury by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 


THE    FATE    c 

Bj'  numbers  here  from  ahame  or  censure  fiee, 
Ali  crimes  are  safe  tat  hated  poverty. 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues. 
This,  only  tliis,  provokes  the  snarling  muse. 
Tlie  sober  trader  at  a  tQtter'd  elnak 
Wates  from  liia  dream,  and  labors  for  a  j'olte ; 
With  brisker  sir  the  silken  courtiers  gaze, 
And  toi'n  the  varied  taunt  a  thoosand  ways. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distress'd, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  b  Bcorntiil  jest ; 
Fate  never  wonnds  more  deep  Ihe  generous  heart, 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. 

Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  woste,  or  undiaoover'd  sliore) 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unolaim'd  by  SpainT  ' 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confess'd, 


CAHDINAL  WOLSEV. 

In  fuU-blown  dignity  soo  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  die  church,  the  reahn,  their  powers  consign , 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  boun^  shine. 
Turned  by  his  nod,  the  stream  of  honor  flows, 
His  smile  alone  security  bestoWH ; 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower, 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power; 
Till  conquest,  unresisted,  ceased  to  please. 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize. 
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At  lunglli  his  aivereigii  frowns— Ihe  Itain  ofstal 
Mark  the  lieen  glance,  and  watch,  the  sign  to  hal 
Where'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger'a  eye, 
His  Eupplinnfs  scorn  hun,  and  Ms  followers  fly; 
How  drops  at  once  llie  pride  of  awfu!  elate, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  ghllering  plate, 
The  CBgEl  palace,  Iha  luiurioua  board, 
Tiie  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  caiea,  widi  maladies  oppresfi'd, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monaslio  rest: 
Grrief  ai  Ja  disense,  temember'd  folly  stings. 
And  his  last  siglis  reproach  the  Hiith  of  kings. 


On  wluit  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  hi3  hopes,  lei  Swedish  Charlefi  decide 
A  fraine  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  Are, 
Ko  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  laboia  tire; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Uneonqner'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  j 
Ko  joys  to  him  paoiHo  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  tramp,  he  nishes  to  the  field : 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  combine, 
And  ons  capitnlaie,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  va 

"Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  oriea,  «  till  naught  reina 

On  Moscow's  walla  till  Cfothic  Blandards  fiy, 

And  all  be  mine  beneath  tlie  polar  sky." 

The  march  begins  in  military  state. 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wail; 

Stern  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 

And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost  ,■ 

He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ; — 

Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  I 

The  vanquisli'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  hands, 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 

Conderon'd,  a  needy  snpphanl,  to  wait. 

While  ladies  interpose,  and  alavea  debate. 

But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend' 

Did  no  Euhverled  empire  mark  his  end' 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fetal  wound  1 

Or  hostile  milhons  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 

His  fail  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  ibi-tress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 

He  left  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pate, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 
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Wliere  then  aliall  Hope  aiid  Feav  tlieir  objects  find  1 
M'ASt  dull  suapenaa  corrupt  lliB  stagnant  rairall 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
KoU  darkhng  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  1 
Must  no  dislika  alarm,  no  wishes  rise ; 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ^ 
Inquirer,  eeass ;  petitions  yet  remain. 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
Eut  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eysa  discern  afet 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer  ; 
Implore  IKs  aid^  in  Hia  decisions  resl^ 
Secure,  whate'er  He  gives,  He  gives  the  best 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  ibr  n  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  pasaions,  and  a  will  resign'd ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signai  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain, 
These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


THE    FOLLY   OF 

To-morrow's  action !  can  that  hoary  wisdom, 
Borne  down  with  years,  slill  dote  upon  to-morr 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 
The  coward,  and  the  ibol,  condemn'd  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  lor  to 
To  gaze  with  longii^  eyes  upt 
Tilt  inteiposii^  death  destroys  the  prospect'. 
Strange  I  that  this  general  &aud  ftom  day  to  day 
Should  nil  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  laboring  through  a  winter's  march, 
Slill  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  loi^-expecting  arms, 
To-morrow  brings  tlie  visionary  biide. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  euiother  cheat, 
Learn^  that  tlie  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 
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MRS.  GREVILLE. 

"Prayer  for  Indifferpm 


FBAYER  FOR  INDIFFERENCE. 

Oft  I've  implored  ihe  gotU  in  vain, 

And  iiray'd  till  I've  been  weary ; 
For  once  I'll  eeeli  my  wish  to  gain 

Of  Oberon  tlie  &iry. 
Sweet  airy  being,  wanton  sprile 

Wlro  lurlt'st  in  woods  unseen. 
And  oft  by  Cynlbia'a  silver  Ijgbt, 

Trip'sl  gayly  o'er  the  green; 
If  e'er  thy  pitying  heart  was  moved, 


0  deign  once  more  l'  exert  thy  j. 
Haply  some  herb  or  tree, 

Severe^  aa  juice  of  weEtern  iio 
Conceals  a  balm  (or  me. 

1  ask  no  kind  return  of  love. 
No  tempting  charm  to  please ; 

Far  from  the  beart  those  glfta  re 
Tiiat  sighs  for  peace  and  ease 

Nor  peace,  nor  ease,  the  heatt  ce 
That,  like  the  needle  true. 

Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woi 
But,  turning,  trembles  too. 

Farai 


Which  dooms  me  still  to  sman; 
Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  reiinB, 

To  pain  new  pangs  impait 
O  haste  to  shed  the  sovereign  balm, 

My  shatter'd  nerves  new  string; 
And  ftr  my  guest  serenely  calm. 

The  nymph  Indifference  bring  1 
At  her  approach,  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 

See  Expectation  fly! 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear. 

That  blasts  tlie  promised  joy  1 
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The  teat  which  Pilj-  taiight  to  flow, 

The  eye  shall  Ihen  disown  ; 
The  beari  that  melta  for  others'  woe, 

Shall  then  eoaroe  feel  its  own: 
The  wounds  wMoh  now  each  moment 

Each  moment  then  shall  close ; 
And  tranquil  days  shall  still  succeed 

To  n^hts  of  calm  repose. 
0  Faiiy  Elf!  but  grant  me  this, 

This  one  itiiid  comfort  send. 
And  so  may  never-fading  bliss 

Thy  flowery  paths  attend  1 
So  may  the  glow-worm's  glimmering  11 

Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 


And  be  thy  acorn  goblet  fill'd 

With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew, 
From  aweetoal,  fresliest  flowers  distill'd, 

That  ahed  fiesh  aweeta  for  ynul 
And  what  of  life  remains  for  me, 

ri!  pass  in  sober  ease ; 
Half-pleased,  contented  will  I  be. 

Content  but  half  to  please. 


EGBERT  LOWTH.     1710—1787. 


Robert  Lowth,  a  disdiiguished  prelate  in  the  English  ohjroh,  was  bom 
m  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  Jnd  at  Oxford,' 
and  after  leavii^  the  university  he  entered  into  the  church,  in  which  he  rose 
by  regular  gradations,  till  he  became,  in  !777,  Bishop  of  London.  He  died  in 
1787,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  writings  by  which  BUhop  Lowth  is  most  known,  are,  "  A  Short  Intto- 
duotion  to  English  Grammar,"  for  many  years  a  text-boob  in  the  sclioola  and 
colleges  ill  England  and  in  this  country;  his  "Translation  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,"  with  a  lai^e  body  of  valuable  notes ;  and  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Poe- 
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By  of  the  Hebrews."  Tlie  latter  ia  a  work  which  uniteH  a  deplh  of  Isatning 
to  a  disoriraiuatii^  criticism  and  a  refined  taste,  in  a  very  unuaua)  degreo  ; 
Hnd  white  it  iaofineBlimaMe  value  to  the  professed  Biblical  student,  italTorda 
equal  pleasure  and  inatrnction  to  the  general  reader.  From  the  firal  Lecture, 
we  extract  the  foilowing  just  and  tasteful  remarka,  npon 


PHILOSOPHY  AND   FOE' 

IHSTRUCTIOW. 

Poetry  is  commonly  understood  to  have  two  objects  in  view, 
namely,  advantage  and  pleasure,  or  rather  a  union  of  both.  I 
wish  those  who  have  furnished  us  with  this  definition  had  rather 
proposed  utility  as  its  ultimate  object,  and  pleasure  as  the  means 
by  which  that  end  may  be  eflectually  accomplished.  The  phi- 
losopher and  the  poet,  indeed,  seem  principally  to  differ  in  the 
means  by  which  they  pursue  the  same  end.  Each  sustains  the 
character  of  a  preceptor,  which  the  one  is  thought  best  to  support, 
if  he  teach  with  accuracy,  with  subtlety,  and  with  perepicuity; 
the  other  with  sp)endor,  harmony,  and  elegance.  The  one  makes 
his  appeal  to  reason  only,  independent  of  the  passions ;  the  other 
addresses  the  reason  in  such  a  manner  as  even  to  engage  the  pas- 
sions on  Lis  side.  The  one  proceeds  to  virtue  and  truth  by  the 
nearest  and  most  compendious  ways ;  the  other  leads  to  the  same 
point  through  certain  deflections  and  deviations,  by  a  winding  but 
pleasanter  path.  It  is  the  part  of  the  former  so  to  describe  and 
explain  these  objects,  that  we  must  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  them  ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter  so  to  dress  and  adorn  them, 
that  of  our  own  accord  we  must  love  and  embrace  them. 

I  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  Poetry  is" 
useful,'  chiefly  because  it  is  agreeable  ;  and  should  I,  as  we  are 
apt  to  do,  attribute  too  much  to  my  favorite  occupation,  I  trust 
Philosophy  will  forgive  me  when  I  add,  that  the  writings  of  the 
poet  are  more  useful  than  those  of  the  philosopher,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  more  agreeable.  To  illustrate  this  position  by  a  well- 
known  example  ; — Who  can  believe  that  even  the  most  tasteless 
could  peruse  the  writings  on  agriculture,  either  of  the  learned 
Varro  or  of  Columella,  an  author  by  no  means  deficient  in  ele- 
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gance,  with  the  same  pleasure  and  attention  as  that  most  delight- 
ful and  most  perfect  work,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  ?  a  work  in 
which  he  has  equalled  the  most  respectable  writers  in  the  solidity 
of  his  matter,  and  has  greatly  excelled  the  most  elegant  in  the 
incredible  harmony  of  hia  numbers. 

But  if  it  be  manifest,  even  in  authors  who  directly  profess 
improvement  and  advantage,  that  those  will  most  efficaciously 
instruct  who  afford  most  entertainment ;  the  same  will  be  still 
more  apparent  in  those  who,  dissembling  the  intention  of  instruc- 
tion, exhibit  only  the  blandishments  of  pleasure  ;  and  while  they 
treat  of  the  most  iTOportaat  things,  of  all  the  principles  of  moral 
action,  all  the  offices  of  life,  yet  laying  aside  the  severity  of  the 
preceptor,  adduce  at  once  all  the  decorations  of  elegance,  and  all 
the  attractions  of  amusement ;  who  display,  as  in  a  picture,  the 
actions,  the  manners,  the  pursuits  and  passions  of  men  ;  and  by 
the  force  of  imitation  and  fancy,  by  the  harmony  of  numbers,  by 
the  taste  and  variety  of  imagery,  captivate  the  affections  of  the 
reader,  and  imperceptibly,  or  perhaps  reluctantly,  impel  him  to 
the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Such  is  the  real  purpose  of  heroic  poetry  ; 
such  is  the  noble  effect  produced  by  the  perusal  of  Homer  And 
who  so  thoughtless,  or  so  callous,  as  not  to  feel  incredible  pleasure 
in  that  most  agreeable  occupation?  Who  is  not  moved,  astonished, 
enraptured,  by  the  inspiration  of  that  mrrat  sublime  genius  T  Who 
so  inanimate  as  not  to  see,  not  to  feel  inscribed,  or  as  it  wtre  im- 
printed upon  his  heart,  his  most  excellent  maxims  concerning 
human  life  and  manners  !  From  philosophy  a  few  cold  precepts 
may  be  deduced;  in  history, some  dull  and  spiritless  examples  of 
manners  may  be  found:  here  we  have  the  energetic  voice  of 
Virtue  herself,  here  we  behold  her  animated  form.  Poetry  ad- 
dresses her  precepts  not  to  the  reason  alone ;  she  calls  the  pas- 
sions to  her  aid  :  she  not  only  exhibits  examples,  but  infixes  them 
in  the  mind.  She  softens  the  wax  with  her  peculiar  ardor,  and 
renders  it  more  plastic  to  the  artist's  hand.  Thus  does  Horace 
moat  truly  and  most  justly  apply  this  commendation  to  the  poets 

.e  bards  describej 

Plainer,  or  more  completely,  because  they  do  not  perplex  then 
disciples  with  the  dry  detail  of  parts  and  defirkitions,  but  so  per 
fectly  and  so  accurately  delineate,  by  examples  of  every  kind,  the 
forms  of  the  human  passions  and  habits,  the  principles  of  social 
and  civilized  fife,  that  he  who  from  the  schools  of  philosophy 
should  turn  to  the  representations  of  Homer,  would  feel  himself 
transported  from  a  narrow  and  intricate  path  to  an  extensive  and 
dourishing  field  : — Better,  because  the  poet  leaches  not  by  maxima 
and   precepts,  and  in  the  dull  sententious  form  ;   but  bv  ihfl   har- 
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mony  of  verse,  by  the  beauty  of  imageiy,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
fable,  by  the  exactness  of  imitation,  he  aUurcs  and  interests  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  he  fashions  it  to  habits  of  virtue,  and  in  a  man- 
ner informs  it  with  the  spirit  of  integrity  itself. 

But  if  from  the  Heroic  we  turn  to  the  Tragic  Muse,  lo  which 
Aristotle  indeed  assigns  the  preference,  because  of  the  true  and 
perfect  imitation,  we  shall  yet  more  clearly  evince  the  superioritj 
of  poetry  over  philosophy,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  more  agree- 
able. Tragedy  is,  in  truth,  no  other  thaa  philosophy  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  retaining  all  its  natural  properties,  remitting  no- 
thing of  its  native  gravity,  but  assisted  and  embellished  by  other 
favoring  circumstances.  What  point,  for  instance,  of  moral  disci- 
pline have  the  tragic  writers  of  Greece  left  untouched  or  una- 
dorned t  What  duty  of  life,  what  principle  of  political  economy, 
what  motive  or  precept  for  the  government  of  the  passions,  what 
commendation  of  virtue  is  there,  which  they  have  not  treated  of 
with  fulness,  variety,  and  learning  ?  The  moral  of  iEschylus  {not 
only  a  poet,  but  a  Pythagorean^  will  ever  be  admired.  Nor  were 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  less  illustrious  for  the  reputation  of  wis- 
dom ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  disciple  of  Socrates  and  Anaxa- 
goras,  and  was  known  among  his  friends  by  the  title  of  the  dramatic 
philosopher.  In  these  authors,  surely,  the  allureinents  of  poetry 
afforded  some  accession  to  the  empire  of  philosophy :  nor  indeed 
has  any  man  arrived  at  the  summit  of  poetic  fame,  who  did  not 
previously  lay  the  foundation  of  his  art  in  true  philosophy. 

But  there  are  other  species  of  poetry  which  also  deserve  to  par- 
take in  the  commendation  ;  and  first  the  Ode, 

'  With  thonghlB  Ihat  breatiie,  and  words  ilial  burn ;" 

which,  though  in  some  respects  inferior  to  what  are  called  the 
higher  species  of  poetry,  yields  to  nona  in  force,  ardor,  and  some- 
times even  in  dignity  and  solemnity.  Its  amazing  power  in  di- 
recting the  passions,  m  forming  the  manners,  in  maintaining  civil 
life,  and  particularly  in  exciting  and  cherishing  that  generous 
elevation  of  sentiment  on  which  Sae  very  existence  of  public  virtue 
seems  to  depend,  will  he  sufflciently  apparent  by  only  contemplat- 
ing those  monuments  of  genius  which  Greece  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity.  If  we  examine  the  poems  of  Pindar,  how  exquisite 
must  havo  been  the  pleasure,  how  vivid  the  sensation  to  the 
Greek,  whose  ordinary  amusement  it  was  to  sing,  or  hear  them 
sung !  For,  this  kind  of  entertainment  was  not  confined  to  per- 
sons of  taste  and  learning,  but  had  grown  into  general  use.  When 
he  heard  his  gods,  hie  heroes,  his  ancestors  received  into  the  num 
ber  of  the  gods,  celebrated  in  a  manner  so  glorious,  so  divint, 
would  not  his  bosom  glow  with  the  desire  of  fame,  with  the  most 
fervid  emulation  uf  virtue,  with  a  patriotism,  immoderate  perhaps. 
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but  honorable  and  useful  in  the  highest  degree!  Is  it  ivondevful, 
that  he  should  be  so  elevated  with  this  greatness  of  mind,  (shall  I 
call  it  ?)  or  rather  insolence  and  pride,  as  Co  esteem  every  other 
people  mean,  barbarous,  and  contemptible,  In  comparison  with 
h'  If  d  his  own  countrymen  I  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to 
d  he  scholar,  that  in  the  sacred  games  which  afforded  so 
m  1  pport  to  the  warlike  virtue  of  Greece,  no  inconsiderable 
h  f  d  gnity  and  esteem  resulted  from  the  verses  of  the  poets ; 
n  d  d  he  Olympic  crown  exhibit  a  more  ample  reward  to  the 
d  d  for  victory,  than  the  encomium  of  Pindar  or  Steei- 
h  ru  What  a  spirited  defender  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
f  h  itry  is  Alcteus  !  what  a  vigorous  opposer  of  tyrants ! 

"vh  crated  equally  his  sword  and  his  lyre  on  the  altar  of 

f  dm  vhose  prophetic  muse,  ranging  through  every  region, 
d  he  sacred  guardian,  not  for  the  present  moment  only, 
but  for  future  ages  ;  not  of  his  own  city  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  Greece.  Poetry  such  as  this,  so  vehement,  so 
animated,"  is  certainly  to  be  esteemed  highly  efficacious,  as  well 
in  exciting  the  human  mind  to  virtue,  as  in  purifying  it  from  every 
mean  and  vicious  propensity  ;  but  still  more  especially  does  it  con- 
duce to  cherish  and  support  that  vi^or  of  soul,  that  generous  temper 
and  spirit,  which  is  both  the  offspring  and  guardian  of  liberty. 

Thus  far  poetry  must  be  allowed  to  stand  eminent  among  the 
other  liberal  arts  ;  inasmuch  as  it  refreshes  the  mind  w  hen  it  is 
fatigued,  soothes  it  when  it  is  agitated,  relieves  and  invigorates  it 
when  it  is  depressed  ;  as  it  elevates  the  thoughts  to  the  admira- 
tion of  what  is  beautiful,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  great  and 
noble:  nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  it  delneis  the  precepts  of 
virtue  in  the  most  agreeable  manner ,  it  insinuates  or  inotils  into 
the  soul  the  very  principles  of  morality  itself.  Moreover,  since 
the  desire  of  glory,  innate  in  man,  appears  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  to  great  and  heroic  action's,  it  is  the  peculiar  function 
of  poetry  to  improve  this  bias  of  our  natuie,  and  thus  lo  cherish 
and  enliven  the  embera  of  virtue  :  and  since  one  of  the  pnncipal 
employments  of  poetry  consists  in  the  celebration  of  great  and 
virtuous  actions,  in  transmitting  to  posteiity  the  eiamples  of  the 
bravest  and  most  excellent  men,  and  m  consecrating  their  names 
to  immortality  ;  this  praise  is  certainly  its  due,  that  while  it  forms 
the  mind  to  habits  of  rectitude  by  its  precepts,  directs  it  by  ex- 
amples, excites  and  animates  it  by  its  peculiar  force,  it  has  also 
the  distinguished  honor  of  distributing  to  virtue  the  most  ample 
and  desirable  rewards  of  its  labors. 

But,  after  all,  we  shall  think  more  humbly  of  poetry  than  it 
deserves,  unless  we  direct  our  attention  to  that  quarter  where  its 
importance  is  most  eminently  conspicuous ;  unless  we  contemplate 
it  as  employed  on  sacred  subjects,  and  in  subservience  to  religion. 
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This  indeed  appears  to  liave  been  the  onVinal  office  and  destina- 
tion of  poetry ;  snd  this  it  still  so  happOy  performs,  that  in  all 
other  cases  it  seems  out  of  character,  as  if  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose alone.  In  other  instances  poetry  appears  to  want  the  assist- 
ance of  art,  but  in  this  to  shine  forth  with  ail  its  natural  splendor, 
or  rather  to  be  animated  by  that  inspiration,  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, is  spoken  of  without  being  felt.  These  observations  are 
remarkably  exeinplified  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  than  which  the 
human  mind  can  conceive  nothing  more  elevated,  more  beautiful, 
or  more  elegant ;  in  which  the  almost  ineffable  sublimity  of  the 
subject  is  fully  equaHed  by  the  energy  of  the  language  and  the 
dignity  of  the  style.  And  it  is  worthy  observation  th'it  as  some 
of  these  writings  exceed  m  antquity  the  fabubus  ages  of  Gieece 
in  sublimity  they  are  supenor  to  the  most  finished  productions  of 
that  polished  people.  Thus  if  the  actu-il  ongin  of  poetry  be  in 
quired  after,  it  must  of  necessity  be  leferred  to  religion  Of  this 
ori^n  poetry  even  yet  e\hib  ts  no  obscure  indications  s  nee  she 
ever  embraces  a  divine  and  sacied  subject  with  a  kind  of  lilial 
tenderness  and  affection.  To  the  sacred  haunts  of  religion  she 
delights  to  resort  as  to  her  natii  e  "oil  there  she  roost  willingly 
inhabits,  and  there  she  flourishes  tn  all  her  pristine  be^ut}  and 
vigor. 


Whoever  wishes  to  understanl.  the  full  foice  and  e\re  lencp  oi 
the  figure  of  Personification  as  neil  s  the  elegant  use  of  t  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  must  apply  to  Isaiah  whom  I  do  not  scrujle  to  pro 
nounce  the  sublimest  of  poets  He  will  there  find  m  cne  short 
poem,  examples  of  almost  every  foim  of  the  Prosopopceia  and  in 
deed  of  all  that  constitutes  the  subhme  m  composition  I  tiust  it 
will  not  be  thought  unseasonable  to  lefer  immediately  to  the  pas 
sage  itself,  and  to  remark  a  few  of  the  prmcipal  e\ce1lencie=! ' 

The  prophet,  aiier  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  Irom 
their  severe  captivity  in  Babvlon  and  their  restontion  to  their 
own  country,  introduces  them  as  rec  t  ng  a  kmd  of  tr  umphal 
song  upon  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  monarch,  replete  nith 
imagery,  and  with  the  most  elegant  and  an  mated  personifications 
A.  sudden  exclamation,  tspres^ne  of  their  joy  ind  idmiration  on 
the  unexpected  revoiution  m  their  iflair'  and  the  destruction  of 
ibeir  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of  the  poem  The  earth  itself 
tiiumphs  with  the  inhabitants  theieof  the  fii  tjees  ind  the  cedan 
of  Lebanon  (under  which  images  the  paiabohc  stjle  trequently 
ilelineales  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  ]ij 
und  persecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches  the  humbled  power 
of  a  ferocious  enemy  ; — 
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The  whole  eai-lh  is 
Even  the  fir-trees  r 
Since  thou  art  lalleii,  no  feller  liath  coma  up  against  us. 

This  is  followed  by  a.  bold  and  animated  personification  of  Hades, 
or  the  infernal  regions.  Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  the  ghc^ts 
of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits  of  kings :  they  rise  imme- 
diately from  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  meet  the  monarch  of 
Babylon;  they  insult  and  deride  hjm,  and  comfort  themselvesi 
with  the  view  of  his  calamity : — 

Art  thou,  even  ihou  too,  become  weak  as  we  !    Art  thou  made  lite  unto  us! 
Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave?  the  sound  of  thy  sprightly 

la  the  vermin  become  tby  couch,  and  the  earth-worm  thy  covering  1 

Again,  the  Jewish  people  are  the  speakers,  in  an  exclamation 
after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation,  which  indeed  the  wholi! 
form  of  this  composition  exactly  imitates.  The  remarkable  fall 
of  this  powerful  taonarch  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated  : — 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Luoifer,  son  of  the  mornins ! 

Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didst  subdue  the  nations  I 

He  himself  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  stage,  boasting  in  the 
most  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power,  which  furnishes  the  poet 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  displaying  the  unparalleled 
misery  of  his  downfall.  Some  persons  are  introduced,  who  find 
the  dead  carcass  of  the  king  of  Babylon  cast  out  and  exposed : 
they  attentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  last  scarcely  know  it  to  oe 

LB  earth  to  tremble;  tliat  shook  Ihi  kingdoms} 
desert;  that  destcoyad  the  cities 7 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites  if  sepul- 
ture, on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of  his  conduct ;  they 
execrate  his  name,  his  offspring,  and  their  posterity.  A  .lolemn 
address,  as  of  the  Deity  himself,  closes  the  scene ;  and  ho  de- 
nounces against  the  king  of  Babylon,  his  posterity,  and  even 
against  the  city  which  was  the  seat  of  their  criiehy,  perpetual 
destruction ;  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own  counselb 
by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diversified,  how  sublime  ! 
how  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  sentiments  !  The  Jew- 
ish nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings, 
the  Babylonish  monarch,  the  ti'aveDers  who  find  his  corpse,  and 
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last  of  all  Jehovah  himself,  are  the  characters  which  support  this 
beautiful  lyric  drarrja.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or  rather 
a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together  in  an  ic.com- 
parahle  whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the  principal  and  distinguished 
excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  and  is  displayed  in  its  utmost  per- 
fection in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  the  most  finished  specimen  of 
that  species  of  composition  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
The  personifications  here  are  frequent,  yet  not  confused ;  bold, 
yet  not  improbable  :  a  free,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit  per- 
vades the  whole ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  vi^anling  in  this  ode  to 
defeat  its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity. 
If,  indeed,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own 
sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  in  the 
whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every 
excellence  of  composition,  can  bo  said  to  equal,  or  even  to 
approach  it. 


THOMAS  WARTON.    1738—1790. 

Thomas  Waiiton,  llie  leained  aullior  of  ihe  "  History  of  EngUali  Poetry," 
WBB  bom  at  BssingBtoke'  in  1728,  of  a.  feniily  teniarluible  £br  ita  taleot.  Hia 
feihet,  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  died  in 
1 745 ;  and  his  brother  Joseph  waa  tlie  author  of  tiie  "  Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  Genius  of  Pope."  Thomas  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  early  ao- 
qnired  diaiinctioii  by  the  superioiily  of  his  poetical  prodtietloiis.  In  1754  ha 
published  his  "  Observadons  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser,"  wliich  at 
once  established  his  reputation  fm  tme  poetic  taste,  and  Ibr  eitensive  and 
varied  learning.  In  1757  be  was  elected  to  the  profcssorsliip  of  poetry  in 
Pembroke  College,  the  dnties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  reinarhable 
ability  and  success.  In  1774  he  published  his  first  volume  of  "  The  History 
of  English  Poetry:"  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  a  third  in  1781. 
Into  thia  very  elaborate  perlbrmatice  Walton  poured  the  accumulated  alorea 
of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  reflection :  the  survey  he  has  given  us  of  his 
subject  is,  accordingly,  both  eminently  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  rich 
and  varied  in  its  details :  and  as  respects  early  English  literature,  it  is  a  re. 
posiiory  of  information  altogether  onapproached  in  extent  and  abundance  by 
any  other  single  work  of  the  same  kind  in  llie  ianguHge.  The  work  ia,  how- 
ever, brought  down  to  but  very  little  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Elizahalb,  aa  he  died  while  engaged  in  it,  in  May,  1790.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  r^retted  that  he  had  not  carried  tlie  history  of  our  literature  through  tlie 
le^n  of  Elizabeth,  as  no  one  liaspresumed  to  continue  the  work;  for  to  con- 
^nue  it  with  like  Bucoess,  would  require  Ihe  union  of  like  powers — a  OTmLi- 
iiatioii  rarely  given  to  man.* 
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The  hifiils  how  biest,  who  ne'er  beguiled 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild, 
Nor  haunt  ilie  orawd,  not  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  guily  gain  I 

When,  morning's  twil^ht-tinotured  beam 
Strikes  their  ]ow  thatch  with  alanting  gleam, 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  Boylhe  in  ftagrant  dew; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  ihe  beecli  to  fell. 
Thai  nodding  shades  a  ora^y  dell. 

Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear. 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear; 
On  green  unlrodden  banks  they  viaw 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue : 
Id  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds, 
Thay  spy  ihe  squirrel's  aicy  bounds ; 
And  startle  from  her  ashan  spray, 
Across  tlia  glen,  the  screaming  jay : 
Each  native  ohatm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Sohluda's  sequester'd  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  tay 
Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way: 
Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve, 

No  riot  mars  the  ^mple  lare. 
That  o'er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  shave : 
But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 
Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er. 
Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town, 
They  wish  no  beds  of  oygnel-down. 
No  tropliiad  canopies,  to  cloEa 
Their  drooping  eyas  in  quid;  repose. 

Their  Utile  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room, 
Or  through  tlie  prinirosed  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  ne^w-mown  hay ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  oowslip-twine. 
Or  drive  afleld  the  tardy  Mne ; 
Or  haslan  from  die  sultry  hill, 
To  loiter  at  the  sliady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  cicst, 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honay'd  ilowstfl 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers; 
From  the  small  garden's  tliymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound : 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time. 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  nrime; 
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But  when  tlieic  lemples  long  liavB  wora 


THE    caUSABB. AN    OBB. 

Bound  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimljly  we  btusli'd  the  level  brine, 
All  in  azure  stee!  array'd: 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapona  play'd. 
And  made  tbe  dancing  billows  glow; 
High,  npoii  the  O-ophied  prow. 
Many  a  watrior-minsttel  swung 
His  Eoundii:^  harp,  and  boldly  aung: 

"  Syiian  virgins,  wait  and  weep, 
English  Richard '  ploughs  the  deep  ! 
Tremble,  walclunen,  as  ye  spy 
From  distant  towers,  with  anxious  eje. 
The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lance 
Down  Damascus'  liills  advance ; 
From  Sion's  turrets,  as  afar 
Ye  ken  the  march  of  Europe's  warl 
Saladin,*  thou  paynim^  Ung, 

From  Albion'a  iale  revenge  we  bring  1 

On  Aeon's*  spiry  oitadel, 

Though  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell, 

Pictured  with  die  silver  moon, 

England  shall  end  thy  glory  soonl 

In  V!un  to  break  our  firm  array, 

Thy  brazen,  drums  hoarse  discord  bray; 

Those  sounds  our  rising  fury  &q: 

English  Bichard  in  the  van. 

On  to  victory  we  go,— 

A  vaunting  infidel  the  foe!" 

Blondel'  led  the  tuneful  hand, 
And  swept  the  lyre  with  glowing  hand. 
Cypress,  from  her  rocky  mound. 
And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crown'd. 
Far  along  the  smiling  main 
Echoed  the  prophetic  strain. 

Sooa  we  kiss'd  the  sacred  eailh 
That  gave  a  murder'd  Saviour  birth  ! 
Then  with  ardor  fresh  endued. 
Thus  the  solemn  song  renew'd : 

"  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past, 
Heaven's  favot'd  hills  appear  at  last! 
Object  of  our  holy  vow. 
We  tread  tbe  Tyrian  valleys  now. 
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From  CHrmel's  almond-shaded  steep 

We  feel  the  cheering  fVagraiioo  creep : 

O'er  Engaiidi'a*  ahiula  of  balm 

Waves  Ihe  dato-ampurplsd  palm  j 

See  Lebanon's  aspiiing  head 

Wide  his  inimoital  umbrage  spread  I 

Hail  Calvary,  thou  mountain  hoar, 

Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gore  I 

Ye  (rampled  tombs,  ye  fiines  forlorn, 

Ya  BtoneB,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn  i 

Your  taviah'd  honors  to  restore. 

Fearless  we  climb  this  hostile  shore  1 

And,  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God, 

By  moeldi^  pagans  rudely  trod. 

Bereft  of  every  awful  jile, 

And  quencli'd  tliy  lami  s  that  beam'd  so  Ini 

For  Ihee,  from  Britain's  liistant  coast, 

Lo,  Richard  leads  bis  &ithful  bosti 

Aloft  in  his  heroic  hand. 

Blazing  like  the  beacon's  brand, 

O'er  the  fhr-affr%hted  fields, 

KesistlesB  Kaliburn^  he  wields. 

Proud  Saracen,  pollnte  no  more 

The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore  I 

From  each  wild  mounliiin's  Irai  kless  crown 

In  vain  tby  gloomy  euaties  frown : 

Thy  battering-engines,  huge  and  high. 

In  vain  our  steeT-clad  steeds  de^: 

And,  roUmg  in  terrifio  state. 

On  giant-wbeels  harsh  thundera  grate. 

When  eve  has  husli'd  the  buzzing  camp. 

Amid  the  moonl^ht  vapors  damp. 

Thy  necromanCio  forms,  in  vain. 

Haunt  us  on  tlie  tented  plain ; 

We  bid  those  spectre-shapes  avount, 

Ashtaroth''  and  Termagauat  M 

With  many  a  demon,  pale  of  hue, 

Doom'd  to  drink  the  bitter  dew 

That  drops  li-om  Macon's*  sooty  tree, 

'Mid  the  dread  grove  of  ebony. 

Nor  magic  cbaims,  nor  fiends  of  hell. 

The  Christiaa'a  holy  courage  quell. 

"  Salem,  in  ancient  majesty 
Arise,  and  lift  thee  to  the  aky  I 
Soon  on  the  battlements  divine 
Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Conatanline. 
Ye  barons,  to  the  sun  unfold 
Our  cross,  with  crimson  wove  and  gold !" 
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WILLIAM  ROlSERTiON.     17-^1- 


WiLtiiM  RoBERTsos,  ihe  celebrated  hislorian,  was  bom  at  Boslhwick,  in 
II16  couiily  of  Mid-Lothian,  Scotland,  on  Ihe  8th  of  September,  1721.  At  the 
early  age  of  twelve  he  obtained  adiiusaion  into  the  university,  where  his  Bub- 
sequeiit  progress  in  leoming  was  rapid,  in  proportion  to  the  aatonialiing  ac- 
quirementa  of  his  Ghildliood.  On  entering  the  ministry  of  llie  eBtablished 
church  of  Scotland,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  station  with  exemplary 
diligence;  and  in  1759,  br  the  pablication  of  the  "History  of  ScotlancI,"  he 
commenced  that  series  of  admirable  histories,  whioli  have  justly  placed  him 
among  the  very  first  historioal  writers  of  his  country.  In  1769  he  published 
his  "  History  of  Charles  V.,"  which  raised  Ms  then  inoreaaing  reputation  still 
liigher,  and  which,  from  the  general  interest  belonging  to  the  subject,  was  very 
popular.  The  introdiiototy  part  consists  of  an  able  stetoh  of  the  political  and 
social  state  of  Europe  at  is  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,"  a  most  im- 
portant period,  which  forms  the  coonecljon  between  the  middle  ages  and  the 
history  of  modem  European  society  and  poUtios,  In  1777  he  published  his 
"  History  of  America,"  and  in  1791,  »  An  Historical  DisquisiUon  concerning 
the  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India."  After  spending  a  life  of 
equal  piety,  usefulness,  and  honor,  he  died  on  the  lllh  of  June,  1793, 

Moat  mf  the  works  of  Dr.  Robertson  relate  to  that  important  period,  when 
the  countries  of  Europe  were  begmnjiig  to  form  constitutions,  and  act  upon 
Ihe  political  systems  whioli  were  for  centuries  preserved.  His  style  is  easy  and 
flowing,  his  iangnage  correct,  his  opinions  enlightened,  his  investigation  dili- 
gent, and  hia  expressions  temperate.  Hume,  notwithstanding  the  differetiee 
of  ilieir  religious  opinions,  gready  extolled  his  History  of  Scotland ;  and  Gib- 
bon has  borne  ample  testimony  both  to  Ms  accuracy  and  his  atyle.^ 

RESIGNATION    OF    CHARLES  V, 

Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  his  son,  with  a 
solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction ;  and  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as 
might  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds,  not  only  of  his 
subjects,  but  of  his  successor.  With  this  view,  he  called  Philip 
out  of  England,  where  the  peevish  temper  of  his  queen,  which  in- 
creased with  her  despair  of  having  issue,  rendered  him  extremely 
unhappy ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  left  him  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  their  affiirs.  Having  assembled  the 
states  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  Brussels,  oq  the  25lh  of  October, 
1655,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of 
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state  ;  on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other 
his  sister,  the  Q,aeen  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands ; 
with  a  splendid  retinue  of  tte  grandees  of  Spain,  and  princes  of 
the  empire,  standing  hehind  him.  The  president  of  the  council 
of  Flanders,  hy  his  command,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  in- 
tention in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states.  He 
then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  hy  which  Charles  sur- 
rendered to  kis  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and 
au  h  y  n  the  Low  Countries ;  absolving  his  subjects  there 
f  m  h  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to 
ran  f  Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same 
1  yal  y      d  zeal  which  they  had  manifested,  during  so  long  a 

u  -s     f  years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

Ch  1  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Pnnce  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without 
support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience,  and,  from  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  recounted 
with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation,  all  the  great  things  which  he 
had  undertaken  and  performed  since  the  commencement  of  his 
administration.  He  observed,  that,  from  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public 
objects ;  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  hia 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure  :  that, 
either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Germany  nine 
tunes,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the 
Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had 
made  eleven  voyages  by  sea:  that  while  his  health  permitted  him 
to  discharge  his  duty,  and  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  was  equal, 
in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  such  extensive 
dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labor,  nor  repined  under  fatigue : 
that  now,  when  his  health  was  brolcen,  and  his  vigor  exhausted  by 
the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  hia  growing  infirmities  admo- 
nished him  lo  retire  ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning  as  to  retain 
the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
tect hia  subjects,  or  to  render  them  happy:  that,  instead  of  a 
sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave 
them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  to  govern,  and 
who  added  to  the  vigor  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  stgacjty  of 
maturer  years  :  that  if,  during:  the  course  of  a  long  admmistration 
he  had  committed  any  material  error  in  government ,  oi  if,  under 
the  pressure  of  so  many  and  great  afiairs,  and  amidst  the  attention 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neg- 
lected or  injured  any  of  hia  subjects  ;  he  now  implored  their 
forgiveness :  that  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful 
sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  ciiry  the  re- 
membrance of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  h  s  reiieat,  as  hi" 
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s  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  services ; 
and,  in  his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  would  pour  forth  his 
ardent  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  hJs  knees  and  kissed 
his  fiither's  hand,  "If,"  says  he,  "I  had  left  you,  by  my  death, 
this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions 
some  regard  would  have  heen  justly  due  to  my  memory,  on  tlia' 
account :  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily  resign  to  you  what  I  migh' 
still  have  retained,  I  may  well  expect  the  wannest  expressions  ol 
thanlts  on  your  part.  With  these,  however,  I  dispense ;  and  shall 
consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your 
love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  ad- 
ministration, to  justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  this  day 
give  of  my  paternal  aiTection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  ai-e 
worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an 
inviolable  regard  for  religion ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its 
purity  ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ;  en 
croach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and,  if  th' 
time  shall  ever  come,  when  you  shdl  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquiUitj 
of  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities, 
that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  I  give  up  mine  to  you." 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  ex- 
hausted, and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary effort.  During  his  discourse,  the  whole  audience  melted  into 
tears ;  some,  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity ;  others,  softened 
by  the  expression  of  tenderness  towards  his  son,  and  of  love  to  his 
people ;  and  all  were  affected  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  at  losing  a 
sovereign  who  had  distinguished  the  Netherlands,  his  native  coun- 
try, with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splen- 
did, and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son 
the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them, 
both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  Of  all  these  vast  posses- 
sions he  reserved  nothing  for  himself,  but  an  annual  pension  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and 
to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

The  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat,  was  the  monastery  of 
St.  Justus,  in  the  province  of  Estramadura.  It  was  seated  in  a 
vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  surroiinded 
by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  From  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed 
the  most  heahhful  and  delicious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  months 
before  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an  architect  thither  to  add  a  new 
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apartment  to  the  monastery,  for  his  accornraodation  ;  but  he  gave 
strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the  building  should  be  such  as  suited 
his  present  situation  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It  consisted 
only  of  six  rooms ;  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  walls ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung 
with  brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
They  were  all  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  with  a  door  on  one 
side  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan, 
and  which  he  had  filled  with  various  plants,  intending  to  cultivate 
them  with  his  own  hands. 


BBCOVERINO 

The  presages  of  discovering  land  were  now  so  nutnerous  and 
promising,  that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  days  the 
sounding  line  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought 
■  up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increased,  and  were  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl,  but  of  such 
land-birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore. 
The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a 
tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  set- 
ting sun  assumed  a  new  appearance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and 
warm,  and  during  night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable. 
From  all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of  being  near 
land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  after  public 
prayers  for  success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships 
to  lie  to,  keeping  strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in 
the  night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expectation,  no 
man  shut  his  eyes ;  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards 
that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it 
out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez 
perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place. 
A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of  land!  land!  was  heard 
from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But 
having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish 
of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every 
ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whoso  flat 
and  verdant  fields,  v/e\[  stored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  many 
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rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country.  The  crew 
of  the  Pinta  instantly  hegan  the  Te  Deum,  as  a  hymc  of  thanks- 
giving to  God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  com- 
mander. They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with 
feelings  of  self-condemnation,  mingled  with  reverence.  They  im- 
plored him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence, 
which  had  created  him  so  much  unnece^ary  disquiet,  and  had  so 
often  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan  ;  and 
passing.  In  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately 
reviled  and  threatened,  lo  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with 
sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and 
armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colors  dis- 
played, with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they 
approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together, 
whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment 
at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  on  the  new  world 
which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a 
naked  aword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneehng  down 
they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see. 
They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  it, 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a 
happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which 
the  Portuguese  wfere  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in 
their  now  discoveries. 


EDWARD  GIBBON.  1737—1704. 
Or  tiia  life  of  Edwaid  Gibbon,  Ihe  learned  author  of  "Tlie  HiBtoiy  of  the 
Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Komaa  Empire,"  it  will  not  be  neceaasiry  tor  us  lo 
give  any  sketch  of  our  own,  an  he  himself  has  given  us  such  an  admirable 
one,  in  his  work  entitled,  "Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Writings."'  Ftom  it, 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  which,  meagre  as  (hey  are,  will  but  setTe, 
WB  Itust,  tti  exoile  in  those  of  oor  readers  who  have  not  seen  it,  sufScienl  cdri 
oajy  to  desire  to  make  themselves  femiliar  with  the  work  ilaelf.' 
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I  was  born  at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  tte  27th  of 
April,  in  the  yeav  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven;  the  first  child  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq., 
and  of  Judith  Porten.  My  lot  might  have  been  that  of  a  slave, 
a  savage,  or  a  peasant ;  nor  can  I  reflect  without  pleasure  on 
the  bounty  of  Nature,  which  cast  my  birth  in  a  free  and  civi- 
lized country,  in  an  age  of  science  and  philosophy,  in  a  family  of 
honorable  rank,  and  decently  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
'  *  So  feeble  was  my  constitution,  so  precarious  my  life,  that, 
in  the  baptism  of  my  brothers,  my  father's  prudence  successively 
repeated  my  Christian  name  of  Edward,  that,  in  case  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  eldest  son,  this  patronymic  appellation  might  be 
still  perpetuated  iu  the  famOy.  To  preserve  and  rear  so  frail  a 
being,  the  most  tender  assiduity  was  scarcely  sufficient ;  the  care 
of  my  mind  was  too  frequently  neglected  for  the  care  of  my  health : 
compassion  always  suggested  an  excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
master,  or  the  idleness  of  the  pupil;  and  the  chain  of  my  educa- 
tion was  broken,  as  often  as  I  was  recalled  from  the  school  of 
learning  to  the  bed  of  si 


As  soon  as  the  use  of  speech  had  prepared  my  infant  reason 
for  the  admission  of  knowledge,  I  was  taught  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  my  chOdhood  I  was  praised 
for  the  readiness  with  which  I  could  multiply  and  divide,  by 
memory  alone,  two  sums  of  several  figures  :  such  praise  encou- 
.■aged  my  youthful  talent. 

At  the  age  of  seven  I  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Kirkly,  who  exercised,  about  eighteen  months,  the  ofiice  of  do- 
mestic tutor.  In  my  ninth  year  I  was  sent  to  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  to  a  school  of  about  seventy  boys,  which  was  kept  by 
Dr.  Wooddeson.  My  studies  were  too  frequently  interrupted  by 
sickness ;  and  after  a  residence  here  of  nearly  two  years,  1  was 
recalled,  December,  1747,  by  my  mother's  death.  I  was  too 
young  to  feel  the  importance  of  my  loss ;  and  the  image  of  her 
person  and  conversation  is  faintly  imprinted  in  my  memory.  My 
poor  father  was  inconsolable.     I  can  never  forget  the  scene  of  our 
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first  interview,  some  weeks  after  the  fatal  event ;  the  awful  silence, 
llie  room  bung  with  black,  the  nsid-day  tapers,  hie  sighs  and 
tears ;  his  praises  of  my  mother,  a  saint  in  heaven  ;  his  solemn 
adjuration  that  I  would  cherish  her  memory  and  imitate  her  vir- 
tTies  ;  and  the  fervor  with  which  he  kissed  and  blessed  me  as  the 
sole  surviving  pledge  of  their  loves. 

In  his  twelfth  j^ear  ha  went  to  Westminslei  School,  wliere  he  resided  for 
fliree  years,  ond  ihen  went  to  Oxford.  His  rending  while  hate  was  very  mul- 
lifhriooa  and  extensive,  but,  turning  Papist,  his  father  remOFad  hira  at  the  age 
or  Eiiloen  and  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  placed  him  nndar 
the  tuition  of  a  CalvibiEtiG  minislat,  by  the  name  of  PavilliHid.  Hare  ha 
spent  five  years,  dming  which  time  he  made  astonishing  proficiency  in  hia 
Studies,  and  he  ever  spoke  of  his  excellent  instructor  in  terms  of  the  highest 
fiffeolion  and  raspeot    He  thus  speaks  of 


I  hesitate,  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule,  when  T  approach 
the  delicate  subject  of  my  early  love.  By  this  word  I  do  not 
mean  the  polite  attention,  the  gallantry,  without  hope  or  design, 
which  has  originated  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  is  inter- 
woven with  the  texture  of  French  manners.  I  understand  hy 
this  p^iBsion  the.  union  of  desire,  friendship,  and  tenderness,  which 
IB  inflamed  hy  a  single  female,  which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  o! 
her  sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or  the 
.sole  happiness  of  our  being,  1  need  not  blush  at  recollecting  the 
object  of  my  choice  ;  and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  suc- 
cess, I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capable  of  feeling  such  a 
pure  and  exalted  sentiment.  The  personal  attractions  of  Made- 
moiselle Susan  Curchod  were  embellished  by  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  the  mind.  Her  fortune  was  humble,  but  her  family  was 
respectable.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  preferred  her 
religion  to  her  country.  The  profession  of  her  father  did  not  ex- 
tinguish the  moderation  and  philosophy  of  his  temper,  and  he 
lived  content,  with  a  small  salary  and  laborious  duty,  in  the  ob- 
scure lot  of  minister  of  Grassy,  in  the  mountains  that  separate  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  county  of  Burgundy,  In  the  sohlude  of 
ji  sequestered  village  he  bestowed  a  liberal  and  even  learned  edu- 
cation on  his  only  daughter.  She  surpassed  his  hopes  by  her  pro- 
ficiency in  the  sciences  and  languages  ;  and  in  her  short  visits  to 
some  relations  at  Lausanne,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and  erudition  of 
Mademoiseke  Curchod  were  the  theme  of  universal  applause. 
The  report  of  such  a  prodigy  awakened  my  curiosity ;  I  saw  and 
loved.  I  found  her  learned  without  pedantry,  lively  in  conversa- 
tion, pure  in  sentiment,  and  elegant  in  manners ;  and  the  first 
Kudden   emolion  was  fortified  by  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  a 
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more  familiar  acquaintaQce.  She  permitted  me  to  make  her  two 
or  tiiree  visits  at  Tier  father's  house.  I  passed  some  happy  days 
there,  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  and  her  parents  hoaomhly 
encouraged  the  connection.  In  a  calm  retirement  the  gay  vanity 
of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  in  her  hosom  ;  she  listened  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  passion ;  and  I  might  presume  to  hope  that  I 
had  made  some  impression  on  a  virtuous  heart.  At  Grassy  and 
Lausanne  I  indulged  my  dream  of  felicity:  but  on  my  return  to 
England,  I  soon  discovered  that  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this 
strange  alliance,  and  that  without  his  consent  I  was  myself  desti- 
tute and  helpless.  After  a  painful  struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fate ; 
I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son ;  my  wound  was  insensibly 
healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life.  My  cure 
was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  lady  herself;  and  my  love  subsided  in  friendship 
and  esteem.  The  minister  of  Grassy  soon  afterwards  died ;  his 
stipend  died  wjtii  him  ;  his  daughter  retired  to  Geneva,  where,  by 
teaching  yonng  ladies,  she  earned  a  hard  subsistence  for  herseu 
and  her  mother ;  but  in  ber  lowest  distress  she  maintained  a  spotless 
reputation  and  a  dignified  behavior,  A  rich  banker  of  Pans,  a 
citizen  of  Geneva,  md  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  discovci 
and  possess  this  inestimable  treasure ;  and  in  the  capital  of  taste  and 
luxury  she  resisted  the  temptations  of  wealth,  as  she  had  sustained 
the  hardships  of  indigence.  The  genius  of  her  husband  has  ex- 
alted him  to  the  most  conspicuous  station  in  Europe.  In  every 
change  of  prosperity  and  disgrace  he  has  reclined  on  the  bosom  of 
a  faithful  friend ;  and  Mademoiselle  Curchod  is  now  the  wife  of 
M.  Necker,  the  minister,  and  perhaps  the  legislator,  of  the  French 
monarchy.* 


HIS   INTERVIEW   WITH   HIS  FATHER. 

It  was  not  without  some  awe  and  apprehension  that  I  ap- 
proached the  presence  of  my  father.  My  infancy,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  been  neglected  at  home  ;  the  severity  of  his  look  and 
language  at  our  last  parting  still  dwelt  on  my  memoir ;  nor  could 
I  form  any  notion  of  his  character  or  my  probable  reception 
They  were  both  more  agreeable  than  I  could  expect.  The  do 
mestic  discipline  of  our  ancestors  has  been  relaxed  by  the  philoso- 
phy and  softness  of  the  age ;  and  if  my  father  remembered  that 
he  had  trembled  before  a  stem  parent,  it  was  only  to  adopt  witli 
his  own  son  a«  opposite  mode  of  behavior.     He  received  me  as 
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a  man  and  a  friend ;  all  constraint  was  banislied  at  our  first  inter- 
view,andwe  ever  afterwaids  continued  on  the  same  terms  of  easy 
and  equal  politeness.  He  applauded  the  success  of  my  education.; 
every  word  and  action  were  expressive  of  the  most  cordial  affec- 
tion ;  and  our  lives  would  have  passed  without  a  cloud,  if  his 
economy  had  been  equal  to  his  fortune,  or  if  his  fortune  had  heen 
equal  to  his  desires. 

The  time  spent  at  his  fetheE's  Gibbon  devoted  to  study,  except  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  in  which  he  was  doing  duty  in  a  aituation  which  bore  no 
affinity  to  any  other  period  of  his  stadious  and  social  life — as  a  militia  officer. 
Parliament  had  resolved  to  raise  a  national  militia,  and  he  and  his  fetlier 
offered  their  names  as  major  and  captain  in  the  Hampshire  regiment.  A 
short  time  before  this  he  had  published  his  first  work,  "  An  Essay  upon  flia 
Study  of  Literature,"  which  was  well  received.  After  the  militia  was  dis- 
banded, (December,  1702,)  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  deferminad  to  write 
upon  some  historical  subject.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  some  time 
— visited  Lausanne  again,  and  tliere  studied,  preparatory  to  his  Italian  jour- 
ney—tiB.velled  into  Italy,  and  reHirned  to  England  in  1785.     In  1770  he  lost 

slanoes  so' as  to  settle  in  London.     Tlie  following  is' his  account  of 
HIS  PUBLICATION   OF   HI3  HISTORY. 

No  sooner  was  I  settled  in  my  house  and  library,  than  I  under- 
took the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  my  history.  At  the 
outset  all  was  dark  and  tioubtful — even  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
true  era  of  the  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Empire,  the  limits  of  the 
introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of  the 
narmtive ;  and  L  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labor  of  seven 
years.  The  style  of  an  author  should  be  (he  image  of  his  mind, 
but  the  choice  and  command  of  language  is  the  fruit  of  exercise. 
Many  experiments  were  made  before  I  could  hit  the  middle  tone 
between  a  dull  chronicle  and  a  rhetorical  declamation  :  three 
times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and 
third,  before  1  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their  effect.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  way  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  easy 
pace  ;  but  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  have  been  reduced, 
by  three  successive  revisals,  from  a  large  volume  to  their  present 
size ;  and  they  might  still  be  compressed  without  any  loss  of  fects 
or  sentiments.  An  opposite  fault  may  be  imputed  to  the  concise 
and  superficial  narrative  of  the  first  reigns,  from  Commodus  to 
Alexander;  a  fault  of  which  I  have  never  heard,  except  from 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  last  journey  to  London.  Such  an  oracle  might 
have  been  consulted  and  obeyed  with  rational  devotion ;  but  I  was 
soon  disgusted  with  the  modes!  practice  of  reading  the  manuscript 
to  my  friends.  Of  such  friends,  some  will  praise  from  politeness, 
■ind  sonio  v. ill  criticise  from  vanity.     The  author  himself  is  thi! 
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best  judge  of  his  own  performance ;  no  one  has  so  deeply  medi- 
tated on  the  subject ;  no  one  is  so  sincerely  interested  in  the  event. 
The  volume  of  my  history,  which  had  beea  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  novelty  and  tumult  of  a  first  session,  was  now  ready  for 
the  press.  After  the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Elmsly,  I  agreed  upon  easy  terms  with  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Cadell,  a  respectable  bookseller,  and  Mr.  William  Strahan,- 
an  eminent  printer ;  and  they  undertook  the  care  and  risk  of  tlio 
publication,  which  derived  more  credit  from  the  name  of  the  shop 
than  from  that  of  the  author.  The  last  revisal  of  the  proofs  was 
Bubmitted  to  my  vigilance  ;  and  many  blemishes  of  style,  which 
bad  been  invisible  in  the  manuscript,  were  discovered  and  cor- 
rected in  the  printed  sheet.  So  moderate  were  our  hopes,  that 
the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  five  hundred,  till  the 
number  was  doubled  by  the  prophetic  taste  of  Mr.  Strahan.  Dar- 
ing this  awful  interval  I  was  neither  elated  by  the  ambition  of 
fame,  nor  depressed  by  the  apprehension  of  contempt.  My  dili- 
gence and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own  conscience.  His- 
tory is  the  most  popular  species  of  writing,  since  it  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  capacity.  I  had  chosen  an  illus- 
trious subject.  Borne  is  familiar  to  the  schoolboy  and  the  states- 
man; and  my  narrative  was  deduced  from  the  last  period  of 
classical  reading,  I  had  likewise  flattered  myself  that  an  age  of 
light  and  liberty  would  receive,  without  scandal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  human  causes  of  the  progress  and  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity.' 


is  life,  and  complete  his  great  work.     The  following  are  his  remarks  oi 


THE    COMPLETION    01' 

I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception ;  I 
now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.     It  we 
the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  37th  of  June,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  '    ' 
page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.    After  laying  down 
pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acac 
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whicli  c  mmands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the 
mounlains  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  sil- 
ver orb  of  the  moan  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature 
was  silent  I  w  II  not  dissemble  the  &tsi  emotions  of  joy  on  re- 
covery of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  estahhshment  of  my  fame. 
But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was 
spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever 
might  be  the  future  date  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian 
must  he  short  and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  facts  which  have 
seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  least  of  five, 
quartos.  1.  My  first  rough  manuscript,  without  any  interm.ediate 
copy,  has  been  sent  to  ihe  press.  3.  Not  a  sheet  lias  been  seen 
by  any  human  eyes  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer: 
the  faults  and  ihe  merits  are  exclusively  my  own. 


The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire  and  the  adja- 
cent kingdoms,  would  have  been  some  more  powerful  weapon, 
some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive 
superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
bands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  critical  moment 
of  their  fate.     The  chemists  of  China  or  Europe  had  found,  by 


casual  or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre 
phur,  and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous 
explosion  It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  n  a  stro  g  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be  ex- 
pelled w  th  Tes  st  ble  and  destructive  velocity.  The  precise  era 
of  the  invent  on  and  application  of  gunpowder  is  involved  in 
doubtful  trad  t  o  s  and  equivocal  language  ;  yet  we  may  clearly 
discern  that  it  vas  kno  vn  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  j  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use  of  artillery 
in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was  familiar  to  the  slates 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Prance,  and  England.  The  priority 
of  nations  is  of  small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive 
benefit  from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge ;  and  in  the 
common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same  level  of  relative 
power  and  military  science.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  circumscribe 
the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
rivals ;  and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward, 
the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Genoese,  who  trans- 
ported Amwrath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as  his  preceptors  ; 
and  it  was  probably  by  their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and 
directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.     The  first  attempt  was 
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indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general  warfare  of  tlie  age,  the 
advantage  was  on  their  side  who  were  most  commonly  the  assail- 
ants ;  for  a  while  the  proportion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the 
walls  and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less 
potent  engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gun- 
powder was  communicated  without  reproach  to  the  sultans  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power;  the 
secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the 
advantage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  victories  over 
the  savages  of  the  New  World.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  mischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances 
of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according 
to  his  temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES.     1746—1794. 

FiW  names  Id  English  litemtuTB  recall  such  associations  of  wotth,  mielleot, 
and  Eoeomplishmeiita,  as  tliai  of  Sir  William  Jonos.  He  was  born  in  London 
in  I74S.  He  lost  Ilia  father  when  only  three  years  old,  and  Iha  care  of  hia 
education  devolved  upon  hie  mother.  "She  was  a  perBOn,"  aays  Campbell, 
«  of  anpecior  endowments,  and  cultivated  his  dawt^ng  powers  with  a  sagacious 
asaduity,  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to  their  quick  and  ai  jprising  growth, 
We  may  judge  of  what  a  pupil  she  had,  when  we  are  told  that,  at  five  years 
oi  age,  one  morning,  in  turning  oyer  die  leaves  of  a  Bible,  he  fixed  his  atten- 
tion with  the  strongest  admiration  on  a  aubliiiie  passage  in  the  Revelations. 
Htunan  nature,  perhaps,  presents  no  authentio  picture  of  its  felicity  more  pure 
or  satis&olory,  than  that  of  such  a  pupil  superintended  by  a  inodier  capable 
of  directing  him." 

At  tha  ^e  of  seven  he  went  to  Harrow  school,  where  he  made  the  most 
astonishing  prc^jreSE  in  hia  studies ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Oj^ford,  his  mother  going  with  him,  and  faking  up  het  residence  in  the  town. 
Here  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  he  had  com- 
menced at  Harrow,  and  on  leaving  the  university,  he  was,  perhaps,  posBcsserl 
of  S3  much  varied  leaining  as  any  one  who  ever  took  his  degree  at  that  re- 
nowned seat  of  literature.  The  same  year  (1765)  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Earl  of  Spenoer  to  become  the  tutor  to  his  son ;  at  tha  same  time  he 
was  constantly  adding  to  his  own  stores  of  knowledge.  He  journeyed  with 
Ihe  fhmiiy  twice  npon  the  Continent,  and  on  his  return  after  his  second  toui, 
in  1771,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  had  al- 
ready published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  and  two  disEertatiors  on  Oriental 
literature,  and  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  Orations  of  Isfeus.  He  was  at  tins  time  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  and  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  several  emi- 
nent ibreign  scholars. 

During  the  progress  of  our  Revolutionary  war.  Sir  William  Jones  expresse.t 
hia  decided  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  his  own  government,  havini; 
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no  sympathy;  with  that  iniamouB  geiitiment,  "Our  country  right  or  wrong." 
Lilce  Lord  Chatham,  and  Burke,  and  Pilt,  and  Foi,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  re- 
buke, and  rehuke  severely,  his  country,  or  rather  ihe  nihng  administration, 
when  he  deemed  its  raeasureB  to  he  wrong.  But  hia  inflexible  adherence  to 
oorreet  priuoiplea,  and  to  a  just  line  of  action,  together  with  an  "Ode  to 
Liberal"  which  he  liad  puhlished,  caused  hun  to  lose  fevor  with  those  who 
had  ofEces  in  dieir  gift,  and  he  did  not  obtain  die  situatioa  of  the  judgeship  at 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  which  became  vacant  in  1780,  thongh  he  was  doubt 
less  the  most  competent  person  at  that  Ijme  in  England  to  fill  it.  But  on  a 
ohangeofadminisnation  in  1783,  he  was  appointed  to  ihis  responsible  station, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  April,  1783,  he  married  Anna 
Maria  Shipley,  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  he  had 
been  engaged  for  sixteen  years.  He  immediatdy  set  sail  for  India,  having 
secured,  as  his  friend  Lord  Ashhuiton  congratulated  him,  the  two  first  ohjects 
of  human  pursuit,  those  of  love  and  ambition. 

IcDccember,  1783,  heconmiencedthe  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  Indian 
judge,  with  his  characteristic  ardor ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  this  short  space, 
to  do  any  justice  to  his  great  labors.  He  early  formed  a  society  of  which  he 
was  the  president,  lor  '-Inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  the  Aits, 
Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia ;"  and  to  the  "  Asiatic  Kesearches,"  which 
this  society  published,  he  himself  was  the  chief  contributor.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  papers:  "Eleven  AiiniYersary  Discourses  on  the  diflerent 
nations  of  Asia,  &a. ;"  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Orthography  of  Asiatic  Words 
in  Eoman  I^tteis;"  "On  the  GJods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India;"  "On  the 
Chronology  of  the  Hindoo3 ;"  "  On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Indian  Zodian ;"  «  On 
the  Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos;"  with  very  many  other 
trea^es  of  less  importance.  All  these  literary  labors  he  performed  when  not 
attending  to  hia  official  duties,  which,  for  the  greater  pan  of  the  year,  ooou- 
pied  him  seven  hours  a  day.  Bat  such  labors,  enough  to  try  die  strongest  con. 
atitution  anywhere,  were  too  much  for  him  in  tlie  debilitating  climate  of 
Etengal;  his  heallli  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1794.' 

"In  the  cwrse  of  a  sliort  hfe,"  says  Campbell,  "  Sir  William  Jones  acquired 
a  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ordinary  faculties  of  men,  if  tliey  were 
blessed  with  antediluvian  longevity,  could  scarcely  hope  to  surpass.  His 
learning  threw  light  on  the  laws  of  Greece  and  India,  on  the  general  htera. 
ture  of  Asia,  and  on  the  history  of  the  liunily  of  nations.  He  carried  philo- 
sophy, eloquence,  and  pliilanthropy,  into  the  character  of  a  lawyer  and  a 
jui^e.  Amidst  the  driest  toils  of  eradition,  he  retained  a  sensiliility  to  the 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  a  talent  for  tranafusii^  them  into  his  own  language, 
which  has  seldom  been  united  with  the  same  degree  of  industry.  When  he 
went  ahraad,  it  was  not  to  enrich  himself  with  tlie  spoils  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion; but  to  search,  amidst  the  roins  of  oriental  literature,  for  treasures  which 
liB  would  not  liave  ejtchanged 


"SirWCliam  Jones,"  says  his  biographer,  "seems  to 
laxim,  that  whatever  had  been  attained  was  stlainablc  b 
ever  observed  to  overlook  or  neglect  any  opportunity  ol 
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complishmentB  or  lo  his  knowledge.  When  in  India,  his  Btudiea  began  with 
hi  d,  in  seasons  of  inlerniission  from  professional  ilnty,  continued 

liiough  }  day ;  while  meditation  retmced  atid  confirmed  what  reading  had 
colleo  ed  nvestigation  discoyared.  By  a  regular  application  of  time  to 
p  liar  occupations,  he  pursued  vaiioua  olgecta  without  confusion]  aud  in 

und    laJt   g   which  depended  on  his  individual  petseTeraooe,  he  was  ivevel: 
de      ed  by  difficulties  &oni.  procecdit^  to  a  successful  termination."    With 
pet  to  h    divisian  of  his  time,  he  had  written  in  India,  on  a  small  pieca 
f  p  p       h    fbllowing  lines: — 

Sir  EdieaTd  Coke. 
Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  ais, 
Four  spend  in  prayer — the  rest  on  nature  fix. 
Rather. 

Tentc 

But  we  cannot  conclude  this  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  eminently  groat 
and  good  man,  without  adding  his  beautiful  encomium  on  the  Bible.  Let  it 
be  boine  in  mind  that  those  peculiar  attainments  which  rendered  him  so 
fully  competent  to  utter  it,  were  scarcely  ever  possessed  by  any  other  man; 
£bc  he  was  not  only  cridcally  acquainted  with  the  original  languages  of  the 
Bible,  but  with  all  the  various  cognate  languages  atid  dialects  of  llie  East,  a 
knowledge  of  which  imparls  new  beauty  and  lustre  to  that  wonderful  book 


I  have  regularly  and  attentively  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  tiiia  volume,  independent  of  its  Divine  origin 
contains  more  stihlimiiy  and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than 
can  be  collected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  language  or  age 
they  may  have  been  composed.' 

AN   ODE. 
In  fimiaiibn  of  Akxm. 
What  constitutes  a  State  ' 
Not  high-raised  battlement,  or  lahor'd  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

'  Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  petiume  to  pride. 

No:— MEN,  h^h-minded  MEN, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
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In  forest,  brake,  or  deo, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  locks  and  brambles  lude ; 

Men,  who  ibeir  dulUa  know, 
Bui  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maiuliiin, 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  oonslituta  a  Stale, 
And  sovereign  LAW,  that  Slate's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  Erapteea,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown, 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapor  sinks. 

And  e'en  th'  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Snch  VHi>  this  heaven-loved  isle, 
Thau  Lesbos  ^ret  and  the  Cretan  shorel 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smjie  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish  and  ha  MEN  no  more  1 

Since  all  must  life  reaign, 
Those  sweet  rewards,  whioh  decorate  the  brave, 

'Tis  IbUy  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 


DESCKIPTION   OF  MILTON  S  RESIDENCE. 
To  Ladi  Spehckr  :' 

S/piemha-  7,  1769. 

The  necessary  trouble  of  correcting  the  first  printed,  sheets  of 
my  History,  prevented  me  to-day  from  paying:  a  proper  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  hy  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  was 
resolved  to  do  all  the  honor  in  my  power  to  as  great  a  poet,  and 
set  out  in  tlie  morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  visit  a  place 
where  Milton  spent  some  part  of  hJS  life,  and  where,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  composed  aereral  of  his  earliest  productions.  It  is  a 
small  village,  situated  on  a  pleasant  hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  called  Forest-Hill,  because  it  formerly  lay  con- 
tiguous to  a  forest,  which  has  since  been  cut  down.  The  poet 
chose  this  place  of  retirement  after  his  first  marriage,  and  he 
describes  the  heaaty  of  his  retreat  in  that  fine  passage  of  his 
V  Allegro : 

Sometimes  walking  not  unseen. 

By  hedge-row  elms,  or  hilloclts  green. 
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And  t'ne  milkmaid  Bingeili  blilhe, 
And  ihi  mower  whets  liia  scythe; 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 
Straight  mine  eye  hath  cai^lit  new  p 
While  the  landscape  round  it  raeasur 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  fioolts  do  stray ; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest; 
Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 
Sliallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide  i 
Tow;ers  and  batdeoients  it  sees, 
Eosom'd  high  in  tulied  trees- 


It  was  neither  tlio  proper  season  of  the  year,  nor  time  of  the 
ia.y,  to  hear  all  the  rural  sounds  and  see  all  the  objects  mentioned 
in  this  description ;  but  by  a  pleasing  concurrence  of  circum- 
stanees,  we  were  saluted,  on  our  approach  to  the  village,  with  the 
music  of  the  mower  and  his  scythe  ;  we  saw  the  ploughman  in- 
tent upon  his  labor,  and  the  milkmaid  returning  from  her  country 


s  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  variety  of  beaulifti!  objects,  the 
agreeable  stillness  and  natural  simplicity  of  the  whole  scene,  gave 
us  the  highest  pleasure.  We  at  length  reached  the  spot  whence 
Milton  undoubtedly  took  most  of  his  images :  it  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  on  all  sides ; 
the  distant  mountains  that  seemed  to  support  the  clouds,  the  vil- 
lages and  turrets,  partly  shaded  by  trees  of  the  finest  verdure,  and 
partly  raised  above  the  groves  that  surrounded  them,  the  dark 
plains  and  meadows,  of  a  grayish  color,  where  the  sheep  were 
feeding  at  large ;  in  short,  the  view  of  the  streams  and  rivers, 
convinced  us  that  there  was  not  a  single  useless  or  idle  word  in 
the  above-mentioned  description,  but  that  it  was  a  most  esact  and 
lively  representation  of  nature.  Thus  will  this  fine  passage,  which 
has  always  been  admired  for  its  elegance,  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  its  exactness.  After  we  had  walked,  with  a  kind  of 
poetical  enthusiasm,  over  this  enchanted  ground,  we  returned  to 
the  village. 

The  poet's  house  was  close  to  the  church ;  the  greatest  part  of 
it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  what  remains,  belongs  to  an  adjacent 
farm.  I  am  informed  that  several  papers  in  Milton's  own  hand 
were  found  by  the  gentleman  who  was  last  in  possession  of  the 
estate.  The  tradition  of  his  having  lived  there  is  current  among 
the  villagers  :  one  of  them  showed  us  a  ruinous  wall  that  made 
part  of  liis  chamber ;  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  another,  who 
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crllected  him  1  y  the  title 


1yd 


the  -vino, 

for  it  is  eTJdent  that  he  meant  a  sort  of  honeysuckle  hy  t!ie  eglan- 
tine, though  that  word  is  commonly  used  for  the  sweetbrier,  which 
ho  could  not  mention  twice  in  the  same  couplet.  If  I  ever  pass  a 
month  or  six  weeks  at  Oxford,  in  the  summer,  I  shall  be  inclined 
to  hire  and  repair  this  venerable  mansion,  and  to  make  a  festival 
for  a  circle  of  friends,  in  honor  of  Milton,  the  most  perfect  scholar, 
as  well  as  the  sublimest  poet,  that  our  country  ever  produced, 
Such  an  honor  will  be  less  splendid,  but  more  sincere  and  respect- 
ful, than  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 
I  have,  &c. 


ROBERT  BURNS.     1759— n96. 

Robert  Burhs,  Ihe  oelebratod  Scotlisli  poot,  was  born  in  Ayrshire,'  one  of 
the  western  counties  of  Scotland,  January  25,  1759.  His  father  was  a  small 
fenner,  and  Robert  had  no  advantages  of  early  education  beyond  what  the 
pariah  schools  afibrded.  But  lie  made  the  most  of  what  he  had  j  and  in  the 
possesion  of  discreet,  virtuous,  and  most  pious  parents,  he  bad  the  best  of  all 
education,  the  education  of  the  heart;  and  in  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night," 
we  Boe  what  was  flie  fbundation  of  the  whole — the  Bible.  Hb  early  showed 
a  strong  taste  for  teading ;  and  to  the  common  rudimBnts  of  Bducation  he 
added  some  knowledge  of  mensuration,  and  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  French. 
But  poetry  was  his  first  delight,  as  it  was  his  chief  solace  through  life.  A 
little  before  his  sixteenth  year,  as  lie  tells  us  himself  he  had  "  flrst  committed 
the  sin  of  rhyma."  His  verses  soon  acquired  him  considerable  village  fame, 
to  which,  as  he  made  acqaaintanoes  in  Ayr  and  other  neighboring  towns  with 
young  men  of  his  own  age,  ho  greatly  added  by  Ihe  remarkable  fluency  of  his 
expression,  and  the  vigor  of  his  conversational  powers.  The  charms  of  these 
social  meetings,  at  which  he  shone  with  so  much  distinction,  gradually  intro- 
duced him  to  new  habits,  some  of  which  were  most  destructive  to  his  hap- 
piness and  his  virtue. 

About  this  time,  to  SBoape  the  ills  of  poverty,  and  tt)  breah  away  from 
some  of  the  associations  by  which  he  was  surrotmdBd,  he  resolved  to  leave 
bis  native  country,  and  to  try  his  fbrtune  in  Jamaica.  In  order  to  raise  fiinds 
for  this  purpose,  he  resolved  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  poems.  They  wore 
received  with  grest  favor,  and  Burns  cleared,  thereby,  iwenty  pounds.     Ho 
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eiigaged  his  passage,  !iia  cLesl  was  on  the  road  to  Greeiiook,  from  whiob 
port  he  was  to  sail,  and  he  bad  laten  leave  of  his  friends,  wlien  a  letter  from 
Dr.  BlBclilook  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  poet  completely  altered  his  teso- 
luiion.  "His  opinion,"  says  Burns  himself,  "that  I  would  meet  with  en- 
ooiiragemeot  in  Edinburgh  fcr  a  seootid  edition  of  my  posms,  fired  rae  so 
tnuch,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without  a  single  acquaintance,  or  a 
E.ngle  letter  of  introduction." ' 

The  result  wag,  the  introduction  of  the  poet  to  all  wlio  were  einin'.nt  in 
lileralure,  in  ranit,  or  in  fashion,  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  Tlie  brilliant 
conversational  powers  of  the  unlettered  ploughman  seem  to  have  struck  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  with  as  much  wonder  as  his  poetry.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Dr.  Robertson,  Professor  Br^bi  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, and  other  persons  of  note,  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  published, 
which  yielded  him  nearly  five  hundred  pounds.  With  Ibia  he  returned,  in 
1788,  to  Ayrshire — advanced  two  hundred  pounds  to  relieve  his  aged  mother 
and  brother,  wlio  were  sirugeiiog  with  many  difliciihies  on  their  farm — and 
with  Ihe  real  prepared  to  stock  another  farm  for  himself  in  Dutnfrieshire, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  June  of  that  year,  having  before  publicly 
solemnized  his  union  with  Jean  Armom,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached. 

But  the  &nn  did  not  proaper  well,  and  he  obtained  the  office  of  exciseman 
or  guager,  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  In  1791  he  abandoned  the  fiirm 
entirely,  and  tot^  a  small  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries.  Bj  this  lime,  hia 
habits  of  ciHiviviality  had  aetded  down  to  confirmed  intemperance,  "and  ah 
most  every  drunken  fellow,  who  was  willing  to  spend  his  money  lavishly  in 
the  ale-house,  could  easily  command  the  company  of  Burns.  His  Jean  still 
behaved  with  a  d^ree  of  maternal  and  corjugal  tenderness  and  prudence, 
which  made  him  feel  more  bitterly  the  evil  of  his  misoonduci,  although  they 
could  not  reclaim  him.  At  last,  crippled,  emaciated,  having  the  very  power 
of  animation  wasted  by  disease,  quite  bioken-hearted  by  the  sense  of  iiis 
errors,  and  of  the  hopeless  miseries  to  which  he  saw  bunself  and  his  family 
depreBEBd,he  died  at  Dumfries  on  the  31st  of  July,  1790,  when  orjy  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age."' 

"BnrnB,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  "is  by  Cir  the  grBatesl  poet  that  ever 
tjjrung  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  and  hved  and  died  in  an  humble  con- 
dition. Indeed,  no  country  in  die  world  but  Scotland  could  have  praduced 
such  a  man ;  and  he  will  be  lor  ever  regarded  sis  the  glorious  representative 
of  the  genius  of  his  country.  He  was  born  a  pcet,  if  ever  raan  was,  and  in 
hia  native  genius  alone  ia  owing  the  perpetuity  of  liis  fame  For  he  mani- 
festly had  never  very  deeply  studied  poetry  as  an  art,  nor  reasoned  much 
about  its  principles,  nor  looked  abroad  with  the  wide  ten  of  intellect  for 
objects  and  subjects  on  which  to  pour  out  his  inopiraaon  The  condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  the  happiest,  perhaps,  that  Providence  evei 
allowed  to  the  children  of  labor,  was  not  suvvey^  and  speculated  upon  by 
him  as  the  field  of  poetry,  but  as  the  field  of  his  own  existence;  and  he 
chronicled  the  events  that  passed  there,  not  merely  as  food  for  hia  imagina- 
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tion  aa  a  poet,  tut  as  food  for  his  heart  as  a  man.  Henci!,  when  inspired  to 
compose  poetry,  poetry  came  gushing  up  from  the  well  of  his  liuman  affec- 
tions, and  he  liad  nothii^  mote  to  do  tlian  to  pout  it,  like  streams  irrigating  a 
meadow,  in  many  a  cheerful  tide  over  the  drooping  floweia  and  fading  ver- 
dure of  life.  Imbued  with  vivid  ^raoegtions,  warm  feelings,  and  3tK>n_gpEis. 
sions,  he  sent  his  own  existence  into  tjial  of  all  things,  aniiuate  and  inanimate, 
atoiind  him ;  and  not  an^occurrence  in  hamlet,  village,  or  town,  a£feoting  in 
any  way  the  happinesB  of  the  human  heart,  but  roused  as  keen  an  interest  in 
the  soui  of  Bums,  and  as  gMiial.n  sympathy,  as  if  it  had  immediately  con. 
oetned  himself  and  his  own  individual  welfare.  Most  other  poets  of  rural 
life  have  looked  On  it  through  the  aerial  yell  of  imagination — often  beautified, 
no  doubt,  by  such  partial  concealment,  and  beaming  with  niisty  softness  more 
delicate  than  the  truth.  But  Burns  would  not  thus  indulge  liis  fancy  where 
he  had  felt — felt  so  poignantly,  all  the  agonies  and  all  the  transports  of  life. 
He  looked  around  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  smoke  of  the  cottage  rising  up 
quietly  and  unbroken  to  heaven,  he  knew,  for  he  had  seen  and  blessed  it,  the 
qniel  joy  and  nnbrolten  contentment  that  slept  bslow^  and  when  he  saw  it 
driven  and  dispersed  by  the  winds,  he  knew  also  but  too  well,  for  too  sorely 
had  he  felt  (hem,  (hose  agitations  and  disturbances  which  had  shook  him  till 
he  wept  on  bis  cliafF  bed.  .In  reading  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  know  what 
unsubstantial  dreams  are  all  those  of  the  golden  age.  But  bliss  beams  upon 
us  with  a  more  subduing  brightness  through  the  dim  melancholy  that  shrouds 
lowly  life;  and  when  llie  peasant  Burns  rises  up  in  liis  might  as  Bums  the 
poet,  and  is  seen  to  derive  all  that  might  from  die  life  which  at  this  hour  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland  are  leadii^,  our  hearts  leap  within  us,  because  thai 
snoh  is  our  country,  and  such  the  nobility  of  her  children.  jTTiere  is  no^elu- 
eion,  no  aftectation,  no  elaboration,  no  falsehood,  in  the  ^iric  of  Burns's 
poetry,  j  He  rejoices  like  an  untamed  enthusiast,  and  he  weeps  like  a  pros' 
trale  penitent.  In  joy  and  in  grief  (he  whole  man  appeaisifj^me  of  his  ffnesi 
effusions  were  pouted  out  before  he  left  the  fields  of  his  childhood,  and  when 
he  scarcely  hoped  for  other  auditors  than  his  own  heart,  and  the  simple 
dwellers  of  the  hamlet.  He  wiote  not  to  please  or  surprise  others — we 
speak  of  those  first  efiiisions — but  in  his  own  creative  del^ht;  and  even  after 
he  had  discovered  his  power  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  nature  wherever  they 
slumbered,  the  efiecl  to  be  produced  seldom  seems  to  have  been  considered 
by  him,  assured  that  his  poeUy  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  same  passion  in 
the  hearts  of  other  men  &om  which  it  boiled  over  in  his  own.  Out  of  him- 
self; and  beyond  his  own  nearest  and  dearest  concerns,  he  well  could,  but  he 
did  not  much  love  often  or  long  to  go.  His  imagination  wanted  not  wings 
broad  and  strong  for  highest  flights.  But  he  was  most  at  home  when  walking 
on  ftiis  earth,  throi^h  this  world,  even  along  the  banks  and  braes  of  die 
streams  of  Coila.  It  seems  as  if  his  muse  were  loalh  to  admit  almost  any 
thoi^ht,  feeling,  or  image,  drawn  from  any  odier  region  than  his  native  dis- 
trict— the  hearth-stone  of  his  father's  hut — the  still  or  troubled  chamber  of 
his  own  generous  and  passionate  bosom.  Dear  to  him  the  jocund  laughter 
of  tlie  reapers  on  the  corn-field,  the  tears  and  sighs  which  his  own  strains 
had  won  from  the  children  of  nature  etyoying  the  mid-day  hour  of  rest  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow  tree.  With  what  patiietio  personal  power, 
from  all  the  oitcumBlances  of  his  character  and  condition,  do  many  of  his 
humblest  lines  affect  us !  Olbfn,  too  oflen,  as  we  hear  him  singing,  we  think 
that  we  see  him  suffering!    ''Most  musical,  most  melancholy' he  often  is, 
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too  closely  allied  with  reality*fi  kindred  agonies 
sometimes  yield  thair  finest  miiaio  lo  the  sighs 
Whataver,  therefore,  be  tiie  faults  or  defects  of  tl 
doubt  it  has  many — it  has,  beytind  all  that  was  e 
oil  merits,  intense,  life-pervading,  and  life-breathii 


On  tumiiig  one  dovm  with  the  plough  in  jtpril,  1 7 

Wee,  modest,  orimsoa-tipped  flower, 
Thou'B  met  mo  in  an  evil  hour : 
For  1  maun  crusit  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  Tjonnie  gein. 
Alas!  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  lire  dewy  y/set, 

Wi'  speckled  bieast, 
When  upwatd-apyinging,  biyllie,  lo  great 

The  purplii^  east, 

Cauld  blew  the  binet-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth : 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reat'd  above  the  parent  eaitli 

Thy  tender  form. 
The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
H^h  shelteving  woods  and  wa'a  maun  shic 
But  thon,  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  slans, 
AdoriiB  the  histie  stibble-fleld, 

Unseen,  akine. 
There,  m  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thon  lifts  thy  unassumii^  head 

In  humble  guisa ; 
But  now  tlie  share  uplaars  ihy  bed, 

Atid  low  thou  lies  1 
Such  is  the  fete  of  ardess  maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade ' 
By  love's  simplicity  belray'd, 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dost. 
Such  is  the  &te  of  simple  bard, 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  atarr'd ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  haid, 

And  whelm  him  o'er  J 
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Such  fate  to  suiFeriiig  worth  is  given, 

Who  ioi^  with  wonts  aiid  woes  lias  strivon, 

By  hvunao  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till,  wrraioh'd  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink! 
E'en  thou  who  inoorn'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  ihim — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Euin's  ploughshare  diivea,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till,  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

ShaJl  be  thy  doom  1 

TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN.* 
Thou  lingering  alar,  witli  lessening  ray, 

TliBl  loveal  to  great  the  early  morn. 
Again  thou  usher'sc  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary  I  dear  departed  shade  1 

Where  is  fhy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy.lovei:  lowly  laid  t 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

That  saored  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  1  Ibrget  the  hallow'd  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Etemiq'  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  ofic  last  embrace  1 

Ah,  little  thoi^ht  we  'twas  oui  last  I 
Ayr,  gurgling,  Idsa'd  bis  pebbled  sliore, 

O'ethung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  greet, 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  haw^orn  hoar, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  tjieni, ; 
Tlie  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  ptest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proolaira'd  the  speed  of  winged  day 
Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  witli  miser  care  I 
Time  but  the  impression  slioiiger  makes. 

As  BtreEims  their  channels  deeper  wear^ 

irat  object  of  Ilia  sQi^/,  putf,  EiqpasBloned  love— Mary  Camplxrl^  or 


At^Leatiire.  At  a  later  per^d  of 
about  aoTO^Ma^,"  and  ivanderec 
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My  Mary,  dear  depattsd  shade  1 
Where  is  thy  place  of  bliaaful  test ! 

Seeat  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  lijs  breaBt« 

LESSONS    FOR    LIFE. 

Thou  whom  ohanoe  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed, 
Be  Ihou  deck'd  in  silken  aloie, 
'Gi-ave  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprang  from  night,  in  darkness  lost ; 
Hope  not  sunshine  every  honr. 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 

As  Youth  and  Love,  with  spr^hlly  dance, 
Beneath  thy  morning-star  advance, 
PlBESure,  with  het  siran  tur. 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  p^; 
Let  Prudenea  bless  Enjoyment's  cup, 
Then  raptured  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  Ihy  day  grows  warm  and  high. 
Life's  meridian  flaming  mgh, 
DoBl  Ihou  spurn  the  humble  vale  ? 
Life's  proud  summits  wouldst  thou  scale? 
Check  thy  climbing  slap,  elate. 
Evils  Ituk  in  felon  wait: 
Dangers,  eagle-pinion'd,  bold, 
Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold. 
While  cheerful  Peace,  with  linnet  song, 
Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  close, 
Beolioning  fliee  to  long  repose ; 
Ah  Life  itself  becomes  disease, 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease. 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought. 
On  all  thou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought; 
And  leach  the  sportive  younkers  round, 
Saws  of  esperience,  sage  and  sound. 
Say,  man's  trua,  genuine  estimate, 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate. 
Is  not — Art  Ihou  Iiigh  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  ibrtune  ebb  or  flow? 
Wast  thou  cottager  or  king  '> 
Peer  or  peasant  J — No  sudi  thing ! 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  ? 
Or  frugal  nature  grudge  thee  one  1 
TeU  them,  and  press  it  on  Iheic  mind. 
As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  Had, 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awiiil  Heaven, 
To  Tirtue  or  to  Vice  is  given. 
Say,  "  To  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise, 
There  solid  sulf-enjoyment  lies ; 
That  foolish,  selfisli,  faithless  ways, 
Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  basa," 
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Thus  leBign'd  and  quiet,  creep 
To  the  bed  of  iasdng  sleep  ; 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shall  ne'er  awake, 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break, 
Till  futace  life,  future  no  more, 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  reBtore, 
To  light  and  jo)"  unknown  before. 

Stranger,  go  1     Heaven  ho  thy  guide  I 
Quoth  the  headsman  of  Nilhside.' 

THE   cotter's  SATURDAY   NIGHT. 
JjismM  to  Robert  Ji^en,  Esq. 
My  loved,  my  honoc'd,  much  respected  friendl 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays; 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  aelfish  end ; 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise: 
To  j-ou  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  tijun  in  life's  sequestet'd  scene ; 
The  native  fealings  strong,  the  guileless  ways ; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah  1  though  his  worth  unknown,  fer  happier  there,  !  ween 
November  ohill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  angh  ; 

The  shorlening  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  relreadng  ftae'  the  pleugh ; 

The  blaokening  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose ; 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  &ae  his  labor  goes, 

This  night  liis  weekly  moil'  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  Ms  course  does  hameward  bend. 
At  length  his  lonely  eol  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee*  things,  toddlin,'  staoher^  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flicletin''  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,8  blinkin'  bonnily, 

Hia  clean  hearth-stane,  Mb  tbriftie  wiile's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  pratding  on  Ms  knee. 

Does  a''"  his  weary  cajking"  earea  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  Mb  labor  and  hia  toil, 
Belyve  '*  the  elder  b^ms  come  drappin  in. 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  "J  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  "  rin 

A  cannie  "  errand  to  a  neebor  town ; 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

In  youthfli'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw"  new  gown. 

Or  deposit  her  sait-won"  penny-fep,'^ 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 
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Wi'  joy  unfeigii'd,  brolherB  and  aislets  i.ieel, 

An'  each  foe  oclier's  weelikre  kindly  spiers;' 

The  social  hours,  swift- wing'd,  uanoidoed  fleet ; 

Each  lells  the  uncos*  that  he  sees  oi  hears; 

The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years  ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  yiew: 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheers, 

Gars'  auld  olaea  look  amaiat  as  weel's  the  new; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

Tlieir  master's  and  their  miatvesa's  command. 

The  yountera  a'  are  warned  to  obey; 
An'  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent'  hand, 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play : 
"An',  0!  be  sure  to  fear  tlie  Lord  alwayl 

An'  mind  yoat  duty,  duly,  morn  an'  night! 
Leal  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  thai  souglit  the  Lord  aright  1 
But  hark  I  a  cap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kena  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam'  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  flie  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  fiush  her  cheek ; 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  inquires  bis  name. 
While  Jenny  hafflins'  is  afraid  to  apeak ; 
Weel  pleased  the  mothei  hears  it's  nae  wild  worlhless    .«* 
Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brii^  him  ben ;" 

A  strappanT  youth,  he  tats  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blylhe  Jenny  seea  the  viail'a  no  ill-ia'en ; 

The  ihthet  cranks'  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye.* 
The  youngster's  attieaa  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy. 

But  blate'"  an'  laithfu',"  aeacoe  can  weel  behave; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  maks  the  youth  aae  hashfii'  an'  sae  grave, 
Weel  pleased  lo  iMnk  her  bairn's  reapected  like  the  lave." 
O,  happy  loVel  where  love  like  this  is  foundl 
O  heartfelt  raptures  I  bliss  beyond  compare ! 
IVe  paced  much  thia  weary,  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare, — 
"If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'TIS  when  a  youtiifiil,  lovii^,  modest  pair. 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  aoents  the  evening  gale." 
Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, — 
A  wretch  I  a  villain  I  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 
Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unauapeeting  youth  f 
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Are  honor,  virti 
Ig  there  no  pity,  no  telenting  ruth,' 
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Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child? 
Then  paints  the  luin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wildl 
But  now  the  supper  crowTis  flieir  simple  board ! 

The  healsome  parritoh,'  chief  o'  Scotia's  food : 
The  aoupe^  Ihait  only  [lawMe  ^  does  afibrd. 

That  "yonl'  the  hallan*  singly  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  btii^  forth,  in  eomplimenlal  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-l«dii'd '  kebbuck,*  fell,' 
An'  afl  he's  press'd,  an'  aft  ha  oa's  it  good; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garruioaa,  will  tell, 
How  'twas  a  towmond'"  auld,"  sin'^  lint  was  i"  the  bell.'' 
The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  fece. 

They  round  ibe  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sireW  turns  o'er,  wi'  pattiajijhal  grace, 

The  b%  Ha'-Bttile,"  ance  his  father's  pride; 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyfirt "  haffets  "  wearin'  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  '^  a  portion  wifli  judicious  care ; 

And  "  Let  lis  worship  God,"  he  saya,  wi'  solemn  air. 

Thay  chant  their  aMless  itotes  in  smiple  guise; 

They  tune  their  heails,  by  £tt  the  noblest  aim; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  i'  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plsuntiYS  Martyrs,"  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  Elgin'*  beats  the  heavenward  flame. 

The  sweetest  fer  of  Scotia's  holy  lays; 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  liae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 
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The  priest-Iilte  father  reads  the  saered  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or,  MoSBs  bade  eternal  warfare  waga 

With  Ainalek'e  ungrEioioiiB  progeoy; 
Or,  how  the  Royal  Baid '  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avengii^  ire ; 
Or,  Job's  pathfitin  plaint  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or,  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  seraphic  fire ; 

Or  other  holy  seets  that  lime  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  lo  lay  his  head : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped, 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land ; 
How  he,^  who  lone  in  PatniosS  baaiahed, 

Saw  in  the  eun  a  mighty  ai^el  stand, 
And  heard  great  Bfihylon'B  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's  oi 
Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  ialhet,  and  the  husband  piays : 
■Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  ehalJ  meet  in  ftituie  days; 
Tliere  over  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  tnore  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymnii^  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  stiJ!  more  dear. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 
Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Beligion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  lo  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace,  exoept  the  heart  1 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageam  will  desert, 

The  pompous  sUain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  j  * 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  fer  apart. 

May  hear,  well-pleased,  the  language  of  the  BOnl ; 
And  in  Ilie  book  of  Ufe  the  inmates  poor  enroL 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way. 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  (he  warm  request 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  litUe  ones  provide ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 
From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 

That  mtdies  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad ; 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God  ;" 
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And  certes,!  in  &ir  -virtue's  heavanly  road, 

The  collage  lea-ves  the  palace  far  beliind: 
What  ia  a  lordhng's  pomp!  3  cumbraus  load, 
DiagoiainB  oft  the  wretch  of  huraan-Mnd, 
Studied  in  arts  of  bell,  in  widieiineaB  refined  1 

O  Scotia !  ray  dear,  ray  native  soil  1 

For  whom  ray  warraest  wish  to  Heaven  ia  Bent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  bleat  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  contonlt 
And,  0 1  may  Heaven  their  airaple.  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  wealc  and  vile ! 
Then,  howe'et  crowns  and  coronota  be  rent, 

A  virtuona  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  etand,  a  wall  of  fire,  around  their  much-loved  iale. 

O  Thoul  who  povir'd  the  patriotic  tide 

That  atream'd  through  Wallace's  ^  undaunted  heart 
Who  dared  to,  nobly,  stem  tyrannic  pride. 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorioua  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  Thou  art, 

His  friend,  inapirer,  guardian,  and  reword  1) 
0  nover,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert; 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  tlie  patriot  bard, 

uae,  her  ornament  and  guard  1 


When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  flelda  and  forests  hare, 
One  evenii^,  as  1  wander'd  fortb 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  apied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care  ] 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years, 

And  hoary  was  his  h^r. 
Toung  Eltanger,  whither  wanderest  thoul 

(Began  the  reverend  sage ;} 
Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  cf>nstrain, 

Or  youthful  pleasures  rage! 
Or  haply,  prest  with  oares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thOQ  hast  began, 
To  wander  fbrth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man  I 
The  snn  that  overhangs  yon  moors. 

Out-spreading  fer  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labor  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
Tve  seen  yon  weary  winter-aun 

Twice  forty  tunea  return ; 
And  every  time  has  added  proofi 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 
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O  man  1  while  in  lliy  early  years, 

How  prodigfJ  of  time  I 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  1 
Alternate  iblUes  talie  the  sway ; 

Licentious  pitssions  bum ; 
Which  tenfold  force  give  Nature's  law, 

That  mun  was  made  to  mourn. 
Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  might  -. 
Iifan  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  hia  right 
But  Bee  him  on  the  edge  of  life, 
.      With  Bares  and  sorrows  worn, 
i  Then  age  and  went,  oh  I  ill-matched  pai 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 
A  few  seem  ftvorites  of  fete, 

In  pleasure's  lap  oatest ; 
Yet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest 
But,  oh  I  what  crowds,  in  every  land, 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn; 
Through  weary  life  this  lesson  learn, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ilia 

Inwoven  witli  our  ftamel 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

B^ret,  remorse,  and  shame  I 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  fiioe 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  1 
See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabot'd  wight, 

So  abject,  mean,  and  yile, 
Who  begs  a  btodier  of  the  earth. 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil : 
And  see  his  iordly  fellow-woim 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  thoi^h  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling'a  slave — 

By  Nature's  law  design'd. 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  s 


Tet,  let  not  this  too  much,  my  sc 

Disturb  thy  youthfiil  breast: 
This  partial  view  of  human-kin 
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The  jioor,  oppressed,  honest  man, 

Had  never,  sure,  been  bom, 
,Had  there  not  been  aome  reoompenSH 

To  conijbtt  those  that  mourn  I 
O  Death !  the  poor  man's  dearest  fHend, 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  honr  ray  aged  limba 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest  I 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But,  ohi  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn  1 


EDMUND  BURKE.     1730—1797. 

This  most  distinguished  writer  and  statesman  was  bom  at  Dublin  on  the 
iBt  of  January,  1730.  On  his  iiiolher's  side  he  was  connecied  with  the  poet 
Spenser,  ftom  whom,  it  is  said,  he  received  hia  Chiiatian  iiarae.  He  was 
educated  at  BalElore  in  the  county  of  Kildara,  at  a  oiaaaical  academy  under 
the  management  of  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  Qualter  of  superior  talents  and 
learning.  Here,  according  to  hia  own  testimony,  Burlte  acquired  the  most 
valuable  of  his  mental  habits ;  he  ever  felt  the  deepest  gratitude  for  hia  early 
inetructor,  and  with  his  only  eon,  Hichard,  the  successor  in  the  school,  he  pre- 
served  an  intimate  friendship  to  the  end  of  hia  life.  In  1744  ho  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1750  he  was  entered  as  a  law-student  at  tlie 
Middle  Temple,  London :  but  his  thoughts  were  soon  entirely  turned  to  litera- 
ture and  politics,  to  which,  henceforth,  all  his  time,  and  talents,  and  energies 
vi-ete  devoted.     His  first  publication  was  anonymous,  entitled,  "A  Vindication 

of  Natural  Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord ,  by  a  Noble  Ijord."    It  was  auoh 

an  admimble  imilatiou  of  the  style  of  Lord  Eolingbroke,  that  many  were  de- 
ceived by  it,  and  deemed  it  a  poathuraous  publication  of  that  nobleman,  who 
had  bean  dead  but  five  years.  It  was  ironical  throughout,  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  the  same  argnraents  with  which  that  nobleman  had  altaelied  re- 
vealed rel^n,  m^ht  be  applied  with  equal  force  against  all  civil  and  poU- 
tical  inatitutiona  whatever. 

In  the  nex*  year,  Burke  published  his  "  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
fiil,"  whioh,  by  the  elegance  of  its  lai^uage,  and  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
invest^tion  displayed  in  it,  placed  him  at  once  iji  llie  very  first  class  of 
writers  on  taste  and  criticism.  His  oljject  is  to  show  that  terror  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  sublirae,  and  that  beauty  is  the  quality  in  oigects  which 
eitcites  love  or  afiection.  The  fame  acquired  by  this  work  introduced  the 
author  to  the  best  literary  acquaintanoea,  among  whom  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1758  he  suggested  to  Dodsley  the  plan  of  the 
Atmual  Kegister,  and  engaged,  himself,  to  fiirnish  the  chief  historical  matrer, 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  very  many  years,  and  which  has  made  that 
work  the  moat  valuable  repository  of  historical  knowledge  of  the  times. 

In  1735,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Marquis  of  Eookingham,  he  was 
appointed  by  that  minister  his  private  secretary,  and  was  brought  into  parlia- 
ment  for  the  borough  of  Wendover,  It  would  be  inipossible,  in  the  limited 
space  assigned  to  these  biographical  sketches,  to  give  an  outline  of  hia  subsa 
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quent  parliamentiuy  anil  polilical  career,  or  lo  eiiumenile  all  his  varions  pqb- 
Ucations.  His  life  is  a  liiatory  of  those  eventful  times, — for  in  them  he  acted 
a  part  more  conspicuous  than  any  other  man.  His  able  and  eloquent  oppo- 
sition to  those  infatuated  measures  of  the  tninislry  which  led  to  and  prolonged 
the  contest  between  England  and  our  own  country — -his  advocacy  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press — of  an  improved  libel  law — of  Catholic  emancipation — of 
economical  reform — of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ' — his  giant  eflbrts.in 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  HastingB — and  his  most  eloquent  and  uneorapro- 
niising  hostility  to  the  French  Bevolution,  in  his  speeches  in  parliament  and 
in  his  well-known  "Keflectlons  on  the  Revolution  in  France," — all  these 
will  ever  cause  him  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  tl^e  warmest  and  ablest  friendai 
of  man. 

In  1794,  his  son,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  parliament,  took  ill  and 
died; — a  blow  so  severe  to  the  fiither,  lliat  ha  never  recovered  from  it;  and  il 
doubtless  hastened  his  own  enii,  wliioh  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July,  1707, 

As  an  eloquent  and  philosophic  political  character,  Burke  stands  alone."  His 
mtellect  was  at  once  exact,  minute,  and  oomprehenave,  and  his  imagination 
rich  and  vigorous.  As  to  his  style,  he  is  remarkable  ibr  the  copiousness  and 
freedom  of  his  diction,  the  splendor  and  great  variety  of  his  imagery,  his 
HBtonisliing  command  of  general  ttiiths,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  seems 
to  "wield  those  fine  weapons  cf  language,  which  most  writers  are  able  to 
manage  only  by  the  most  anxious  cace.  The  following  remarks  of  an  able 
ocitie'  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  just: 

"There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  according  lo  Mr.  Burke  a  siation  amot^  the 
most  eKlraordinary  men  that  have  ever  appeared;  and  we  think  there  is  now 
bat  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  place  which  it  is  fit  to  assign  , 
him.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  claaa,  and  excelled  in  almoat  every  kind 
of  prose  composition.  Possessed  of  most  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  the 
most  various  description ;  acquainted  alike  with  what  different  classes  of 
men  knew,  each  in  his  own  province,  and  with  much  that  hardly  any  one 
ever  thought  of  learning ;  he  could  either  bring  his  masses  of  information  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  severally  belonged — or  he  could 
avail  liimself  of  them  generally  to  strengthen  his  feculties  and  enlarge  his 
views — or  he  could  mrn  any  portion  of  them  to  accoimt  for  the  purpose  of 
illiistiating  his  theme,  or  emiching  his  diction.  Hence,  when  he  is  handling 
any  one  matter,  we  perceive  that  we  are  conversing  with  a  reasoner  or  a 
teacher,  to  whom  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  is  familiar :  his 
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lets;  bis  reasonings  Eire  derived  from 
IS  well  as  the  one  in  hand:  areinnents 
pour  in  from  all  sides,  sa  well  Bs  diose  which  slart  up  under  our  feet,  tba 
jiatutal  growth  of  the  path  he  is  leading  us  over;  while  to  throw  light  round 
out  steps,  and  either  explore  its  darker  places,  or  serve  lor  our  recreation, 
illustratious  Eire  fetched  ii^>in  a  thousand  quatteis ;  and  an  imaginatiou  mar 
vellously  quick  to  descry  unlhought-of  resemtlanoeB,  points  to  our  ose  the 
stores,  which  a  lore  yet  more  marvellous  has  gathered  from  all  ages,  and 
nations,  and  arts,  and  tongues.  We  are,  in  respect  of  tlie  argument,  reminded 
of  Bacon's  mullilarious  knowledge  and  the  inniberancB  of  his  learned  Cmoy ; 
while  the  ratmy-lettered  diction  recalls  to  mmd  the  first  of  English  poets,  and 
his  immortal  verse,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences  and  all  times.'" 


Ich  but  fSnUattc,  iometlmei  nonld  obscure 
hat  eyniJnefry  wblch  ever  ahouJd  uphold 
he  dignity  and  order  of  deljatc- 
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No  passion  so  effectually  robs  the  mind  of  all  its  powers  of 
acting  and  reasoning  as  fear ;  for  fear  being  an  apprehension  of 
pain  or  death,  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  resembles  actual  pain. 
Whatever  therefoie  is  terrible  with  regard  to  sight,  is  sublime 
too,  whether  this  cause  of  terror  be  endued  with,  greatness  of 
dimensions  or  not  j  for  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  any  thing  as 
trifling  or  contemptible,  that  may  be  dangerous.  There  are  many 
animab,  who,  though  far  from  being  large,  are  yet  capable  of  rais- 
ing ideas  of  the  sublime,  because  they  are  considered  as  objects 
of  terror;  as  serpents  and  poisonous  animals  of  almost  all  kinds. 
Even  to  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  any  adventitious 
idea  of  terror,  they  become  without  comparison  greater.  An  even 
plain  of  a  vast  extent  of  land,  is  certainly  no  mean  idea :  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  plain  may  be  as  extensive  as  a  prospect  of  the 
ocean ;  but  can  it  ever  fill  the  mind  with  any  thing  so  great  as 
the  ocean  itself?  This  is  owing  to  several  causes, but  it  is  owing 
to  none  more  than  to  this,  that  the  ocean  is  an  object  of  no  small 

SYMPATHY  A   SOURCE   Or   THE   SUBLIME. 

I  by  1  e  pas  ion  of  sympathy  that  we  enter  into  the  con- 
e  na  of  the  s  that  we  are  moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  are 
ne  suffe  ed  to  be  indifferent  spectators  of  almost  any  thing 
1  h  met!  can  d  or  suffer.  For  sympathy  must  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  sub  t  tution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the  place  of 
a  0  he  man  a  d  affected  in  a  good  measure  as  he  is  affected  ;  so 
that  this  passion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  which 
regard  self-preservation,  and  turning  upon  pain  may  be  a  source 
of  the  subhme ;  or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  then, 
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whatever  has  heen  said  of  the  social  affections,  whether  they 
regard  society  in  general,  or  only  some  particular  modes  of  it,  may 
be  applicable  here. 

It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry,  painting,  and  other 
affecting  arts,  transfuse  their  passions  from  one  breast  to  another, 
and  are  often  capable  of  grafiing  a  delight  on  wretchedness, 
misery,  and  death  itself.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  objects, 
which  in  tlie  reality  would  sHock,  ate,  in  tragical  and  such  like 
representations,  the  source  of  a  very  high  species  of  pleasure. 
This,  taken  as  a  fact,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  reasoning.  This 
satisfaction  has  been  commonly  attributed,  first,  to  the  comfort  we 
receive  in  considering  that  so  melancholy  a  story  is  no  more  than 
a  fiction  ;  and  next,  to  the  contemplation  of  our  own  freedom  from 
the  evils  we  see  represented.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  practice  much 
too  common,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of 
feelings  which  merely  arise  from  the  mechanica]  structure  of  our 
bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  to 
certain  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  faculty  on  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  us  ,  for  I  have  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  reason  m  producing  our  passiono  is  nothing  near  so  exten- 
sive as  is  commonly  bd  esed 

UNCERTAINTY    A    SOUEfB    OF    THE    SUBLIME. 

A  low  tremul  us  intern  It  ng  s  und  lo  productive  of  tJie  sub- 
lime. It  IS  worth  while  to  examine  this  a  httle.  The  fact  itself 
must  be  determined  by  eieiy  man  s  own  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. I  have  always  observed  thit  night  increases  our  terror, 
more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else  ,  it  is  our  nature,  when  we  do 
not  know  what  may  happen  to  us,  to  fear  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen ;  and  hence  it  is  that  uncertainty  is  so  terrible,  that  we  often 
seek  to  be  rid  of  it,  at  the  hazard  of  a  certain  mischief.  Now 
some  low,  confused,  uncertain  sounds  leave  us  in  the  same  fearful 
anxiety  concerning  their  causes,  that  no  light,  or  an  uncertain 
light,  does  concerning  the  objects  that  surround  us, 

"  A  faint  sliadow  of  uncevrain  light, 
Like  HE  a  lamp,  whose  life  dolti  itide  away  j 
Ot  as  ilie  moon,  ololhed  with  cloudy  nighl, 
Doth  show  lo  liim  who  walks  in  fear  and  great  affiiglil." 
But  light  now  appearing,  and  now  leaving  us,  and  so  off  and  on, 
is  ever,  more  terrible  than  total  darkness  ;  and  sorts  of  uncertain 
sounds  are,  when  the  necessary  dispositions  concur,  more  alarni- 
ins  than  a  total  silence. 
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Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by  llie  Supreme 
ordinance  of  a  parental  Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  knows  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too.  He  that 
wrestles  with  us,  strengthens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill. 
Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  diffi- 
culty obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object,  and 
compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  suffer  us 
to  be  superficial. 


I  doubt  whether  the  history  of  mankind  is  yet  complete  enough, 
if  ever  it  can  be  so,  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sure  theory  on  the 
internal  causes  which  necessarily  affect  the  fortune  of  a  state.  I 
am  far  from  denying  the  operation  of  such  causes  ;  but  they  are 
infinitely  uncertain,  and  much  more  obscure,  and  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  trace,  than  the  foreign  causes  that  tend  to  raise,  to  depress, 
and  sometimes  to  overwhelm  a  community.  It  is  often  JrapossitJe 
in  these  political  inquiries,  to  find  any  proportion  between  the 
apparent  force  of  any  moral  causes  we  may  assign,  and  their 
known  operation.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  dehver  up  that 
operation  to  mere  chance,  or,  more  piously,  {perhaps  more  ration- 
ally,) to  the  occasional  interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the 
Great  Disposer.  We  have  seen  states  of  considerable  duration, 
which  for  ages  have  remained  nearly  as  they  have  begun,  and 
would  hardly  be  said  to  ebb  or  flow.  Some  appear  to  have  spent 
their  vigor  at  their  commencement.  Some  have  blazed  out  in 
their  glory  a  little  before  their  extinction.  The  meridian  of  others 
has  been  the  most  splendid.  Others,  and  they  are  the  greatest 
number,  have  fluctuated,  and  experienced  at  different  periods  of 
their  existence  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  At  the  very  moment 
when  some  of  them  seemed  plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of 
disgrace  and  disaster,  they  have  suddenly  emerged.  They  have 
begun  a  new  course,  and  opened  a  new  reckoning ;  and  even  in 
the  depths  of  their  calamity,  and  on  the  very  ruins  of  their  coun- 
try, have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  towering  and  durable  greatness. 
All  this  has  happened  without  any  apparent  previous  change  in 
the  general  circumstances  which  had  brought  on  their  distress . 
the  death  of  a  man  at  a  critical  juncture,  his  disgust,  his  retreat, 
his  disgrace,  have  brought  innumerable  calamities  on  a  wholo 
nation.  A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  girl  at  the  door  of  an  inn. 
have  changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  almost  of  nature. 
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Where,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  re- 
laxation, of  the  laws,  and  of  all  govemmeiit  ?  How  comes  this 
Junius  to  haTe  broken  through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to 
range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land?  The  myrmi- 
dons of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in 
vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you  :  no;  they 
disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has 
broken  through  all  their  toib,  is  before  them.  But,  what  will  all 
their  efforts  avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one,  than  he  lays 
down  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his 
attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he 
had  ventured  too  far,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  his  triumphs  : 
not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  bold  truths  by  which  a  wise  prince  might 
profit.  But  while  I  expected  from  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin 
and  fall,  behold  him  rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse 
upon  both  houses  of  parhament.  Yes,  he  did  make  you  his 
quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You 
crouched,  and  still  crouch  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he  dreaded 
tiie  terror  of  your  brow,  sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you — he  has — 
and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter. 
In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  poiinces,  and 
dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  aro  but  the  sport  of  his  fu.ry.  Were  he  a 
member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  his  Icnow- 
ledge,  his  firmness,  and  integrity  1  He  would  be  easily  known 
'  Y  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigor. 

fothmg  would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity ;  bad  ministers 
could  conceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  or 
threats  induce  him  to  conceal  any  thing  from  the  public. 


rfo 


I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking'  that  his  labors 
and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  man- 
kind. He  has  visited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accu- 
rate raeasurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to 
form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art ;  not  to  collect  medals, 
or  collate  manuscripts  :  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons  ; 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals  ;  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgiJtten,  to  attend  to 
the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
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distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original;  and  it 
is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  liumanity.  It  was  a  vojrage  of  dis- 
covery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of 
his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country ;  I  hope  he  will 
anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized 
in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not  by  detail  but  in  gross,  the  re- 
ward of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  he  has  so  forestalled 
and  monopolized  this  branch  of  charily,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust, 
little  room  to  merit  by  -such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter. 


His  illness  ivas  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  forti- 
tude, without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  or  querulous, 
agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  malady,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  ho  contemplated  it  with  that  entire  composure,  which 
nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his  life, 
and  an  unaffected  submission  to  the  wiU  of  Providence,  could 
bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  every  consolation  from  family 
tenderness,  which  his  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  indeed  well 
deserved. 

Sir  Joshua  Eoynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts,  one  of  the 
moat  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glones  of  his 
country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and 
in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great 
masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them; 
for  he  communicated  to  that  department  of  the  art  in  which  Eng- 
lish artists  are  the  moat  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity 
derived  from  the  higher  branches,  whicfl  even  those  who  pro- 
fessed them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  preserve  when 
ihey  delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  spec- 
tator of  the  invention  of  history  and  of.  the  amenity  of  landscape. 
In  painting  portraits,  he  appears  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
form, but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  His  paintings 
illustrate  his  lessons,  and  his  lessons  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  Ilia  paintings.  He  possessed  the  theoiy  as  perfectly  as  the 
practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter,  he  was  a  profound  and 
penetrating  philosopher. 

In  full  happiness  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the 
expert  in  art  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  ^reat, 
caressed  by  sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished 
poets,  his  native  humihty,  modesty,  and  candor  never  lorsook  him, 
even  on  surprise  or  provocation ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of  arro- 
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gance  or  assumption  visible  to  the  most  scrutinizing'  eye  in  any 
part  of  his  conduct  or  discourse. 

His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  nature,  and  not 
meanly  cultivated  by  letiers — his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relations 
and  in  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very 
great  and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  will 
be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  pro- 
vote  some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity. 
The  ioss  of  no  man  of  hia  time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere, 
general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 


Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day,  I  can  n  e  ufli  iy  ex 
press  my  gratitude  to  ^ou  Icr  having  set  me  n  a  pi  e  i  en 
I  could  lend  the  si  ghtest  help  to  great  and  laudabl  d  s  s  If  I 
have  had  my  share,  m  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private  pio 
perty  and  private  conscience  ;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  se- 
curing to  families  the  best  possession,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in 
reconciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to  their  prince ;  if 
I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and 
laught  him  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good-will  of  his  countrymen ; — if  I  have 
thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  their 
actions,  I  can  shut  the  book  ; — I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two 
more— but  this  is  enough  for  my  measure, — I  have  not  lived  in 
vain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come,  as  it 
were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  to  niyself 
some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are 
against  me.  i  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of  venality, 
or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said,  that,  in  the  long  period  of 
my  service,  I  have,  m  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of 
your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  alleged, 
that,  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party, 
I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of 
men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  No!  the  charges  against 
me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of  gene- 
ral justice  and  benevolence  too  far ;  further  than  a  cautious  policy 
would  warrant ;  and  further  than  the  opmions  of  many  would  go 
along  with  me.  In  every  accident  which  may  happen  through 
life — in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression,  and  distress — I  mil  call  to 
mind  this  accusation  ;  and  be  cnmfoited 
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TUB    QUERN    OF    FBANCE. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seveateen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen 
of  France,  then  the  daupJiiness,  at  Versailles  ;  and  surely  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  whicti  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — 
glittering  like  the  rnorning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy! 
Oh !  what  a  revolution  I  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  con 
template  without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall  1  Little  did 
I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusias- 
tic, distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 
the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little 
did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor 
.and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult. — But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.* 


If  civil  society  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the 
advantages  for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  is  an  insti- 
tution of  beneficence ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting 
by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule  ;  they  have  a 
right  to  justice.  They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry ; 
and  to  the  means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They  have  a 
right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents;  to  the  nourishment  ana 
improvement  of  their  ofispring ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  con- 
solation in  death.  Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without 
trespassing  upon  othei's,  he  has  a  right  to  io  for  himself;  and  he 
has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society,  with  all  its  com- 
binations of  skill  and  force,  can  do  m  his  favor. 

NOISY  POLITICIANS. 

I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering  that  we  are  ilivided 
from  you  (the  French)  but  by  a  slender  dyke  of  about  twenty-four 
miles,  and  that  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
has  kitely  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to  know 
of  us.  I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a  judgment 
of  this  nation  from  certain  publications,  which  do,  *ery  erro- 
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neously,  if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  and  dispositions 
rally  prevalent  Iq  England.  The  vanity,  restlessness,  petu- 
',  and  spirit  of  intrigue  of  several  petty  cahals,  who  attempt 
to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequences  in  hustle  and  noise,  and 
puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  make  you  imagine 
that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  ahilities  is  a  general  mark 
of  acquiescence  in  their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you. 
Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cat- 
tle, reposed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud 
and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field ;  that,  of  course,  they  are 
many  in  number ;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects 
of  the  Hour. 

burkb's  lamentation  over  his  son. 
Had  it  pleased  Gk)d  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  succession, 
I  should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family  ;  I  should 
have  left  a  son,  who,  in  ail  the  points  in  which  personal  merit  can 
be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honor, 
in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every 
liberal  accomplishment,  would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to 
ihe  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  to  whom  he  traces  in  his 
line.  His  grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  aU  plausibility  in 
his  attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine  than 
10  me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  sym- 
metrized every  disproportion.  Jt  would  not  have  been  for  that 
successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  in 
me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient,  living  spring, 
of  generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived  he  would 
have  repurchased  the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times  more, 
if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He  was  made  a  public  crea- 
ture ;  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever,  but  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
IS  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and 
whose  wirjdom  it  behooves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it 
in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might 
suggest)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me ;  and  I  lie 
like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  hath  scattered 
about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  aD  my  honors  :  I  am  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  !  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I 
most  unfeignedly  recognise  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree 
submit  to  it.     But  whilst  I  humble  myself  before  God,  I  do  not 
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know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  unjust  and  incon- 
siderate men.  Tlie  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some  of 
the  convulsive  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  lie  submitted  him- 
self, and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  find 
him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a  considerable  de^^^ee  of 
verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbors  of  his,  who  visited  hda 
dunghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures  on  hia 
misery.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the 
gate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if,  in  this  hard 
season,  I  would  give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called 
fame  and  honor  in  the  world.  This  Js  the  appetite  but  of  a  few. 
It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege  ;  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those  who 
are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as 
we  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is 
an  instinct ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instincl  is  always 
in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to 
have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.  They  who  should  liave 
been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to 
the  dearest  relation  (which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act 
of  piety,  which  he  would  have  performed  to  me  ;  I  owe  it  to  him 
to  show  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would 
have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent.  LUKrun-Kobnurd. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS. 


Is  presenting  a  series  of  choice  extiBCts  from  tlie  whole  range  of  English 
prose  literature,  it  would  be  almost  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
celebrated  "  Letters  of  Junius."  That  they  may  be  the  better  understood  and 
more  Iteenly  relished,  especially  by  the  younger  portion  of  our  readers,  a  few 
words  upon  tlio  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  explanatory  ol' 
their  object,  may,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  be  somewhat  interesting. 

George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  at  a  very  eventful 
period  of  its  history.  A  war  of  uneiampled  extent,  and  embracing  a  vast 
variety  of  interests,  was  then  raging — the  "  Sei'on  Years' War,"  (1738 — 63.) 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  which  Gteat  Britain,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
other  European  powers,  unhappily  beoame  entangled.  Fortunately  ibr  Enf? 
land,  a  minislty  of  great  talents  and  energy  directed  tlie  affiiirs  of  the  nation, 
of  which  the  elder  Pitt  was  the  most  coaspicnous  member  and  the  main  sup- 
,port.  But  soon  after  the  king's  accession  it  seemed  to  many  that  his  priii. 
eiples  were  fhr  more  despotic— more  inclined  to  extetui  the  rights  of  thn 
crown,  and  to  abricfee  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  those  which  had  actuated 
any  of  hia  predecessors  of  the  same  fiimily.  The  great  Wh«  families  of  til" 
tingdom,  by  the  aid  of  whose  anoestois  the  fievolution  had  ehielly  ■-aeti 
lirought  about,  thought  that  their  services  were  slighted  and  set  at  naught  oy 
a  piinee  who  was  but  a  little  way  removed  fiom  that  very  sovereign  whom 
tlieir  fathers  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  to  the  eiclusioi-  of  a  family  of  arbi- 
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These  feelings  ancl  fears  were  increased  by  the  Testation  of  William  Pitt, 
in  1761,  and  by  ihe  formation  of  a  new  ministiy  under  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the 
king's  especial  favorila.  Be  had  llie  honor,  however,  of  bringing  to  a  close 
that  terrible  war  whicli  brought  so  much  of  "glory"  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
nation,  along  wilh  an  overwhelming  national  debt-  To  meet  the  great  ex- 
patiEes  of  the  nation,  additional  taxes  weje  proposed,  both  upon  the  people  at 
home,  and  upon  the  then  American  colonies,  This  produced  great  discontent 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Earl  of  Bute  resigned  in  1763,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  I*ird  Grenville,  1163 — 05. 
At  this  time  very  free,  and  in  many  cases  virulent  discussitms  were  carried 
on  in  the  newspapers  of  Ihe  day,  relative  to  the  course  of  public  events.  Of 
thes^  a  paper  called  the  "  North  Briton"  was  the  most  violent  It  was 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  a  member  of  parliament,  who,  in  consequence  of 
some  very  severe  remarks  in  his  paper  upon  the  speech  of  the  king  to  the 
parliament,  was  expelled  that  body.  At  once  he  became  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple—offered himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  electors  of  Westminster — and  was 
returned  to  parliament  by  a  huge  majority.  Parliament,  however,  declared 
him  incapable  of  resuming  his  seat;  and  hence  arose  throughout  the  kingdom 
that  remarkable  discussion  which  shoot  the  pillars  of  tlie  state. 

While  the  cause  of  Wilkes  was  agitating  the  nation,  the  question  of  taxing 
America,  and  the  consequences  that  might  result  therefrom,  were  becoming 
every  day  mora  alarming.  To  add  to  the  general  discontent,  there  was 
a  constant  change  in  tlie  administration.  Lord  Bute  was  succeeded  by 
Ihe  Grenville  ministry  in  1763;  Lord  Rockingham  was  appointed  prime 
minister  in  1765;  Lord  Chatham  Ibrmed  a  new  arrangement  in  1796;  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  another  in  1767 ;  and  Lord  North  completed  the  series  in 
1770.  Thus  tlie  people  saw  that  there  was  little  harmony  of  views  in  those 
who  were  at  the  helm  of  state,  and  who  should,  in  their  counsels,  especially 
at  such  a  time,  be  united. 

On  the  aad  of  February,  1770,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  moved  "  that  a  day  be  appointed  to  lake  into  considera- 
tion the  STATB  OS  TDK  HiTioK.  In  Supporting  this  motion,  he  ui^ed,  tliat  the 
present  unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  universal  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple, arose  from  no  iengmrary  cause,  but  had  grown  by  degrees  from  the  first 
-noment  of  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne ;  that  the  persons  in  whom 
nia  majesty  then  confided  had  introduced  a  system  subversive  of  the  old  prin- 
ciples of  English  government ;  their  maxim  being,  that  the  royal  prertgative 
alone  was  sufficient  to  support  government,  to  whatever  hand  the  administra- 
tion might  be  committed.  The  operation  of  this  principle  was  observable  in 
every  act  over  which  the  infiuenoe  of  these  persons  had  been  exerted  ;  and 
by  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  power,  they  had  removed  iVom  their  places,  not 
the  great  and  dignified  only,  but  numberless  innocent  families,  who  had  suh- 
sisted  on  small  salaries,  and  were  now  tamed  out  to  misery  and  ruin.  By 
this  inJQStioe — by  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  at  home — by  the  in- 
decent management  of  the  civil  list — hj  the  mode  of  taxing  and  treating 
America — by  the  recent  invasion  of  tha  freedom  of  election — in  short,  by 
every  procedure  at  home  and  abroad,  the  constitution  had  been  wounded, 
and  the  worst  effects  had  resulted  to  the  nation.  He  therefore  recommended 
it  stroi^ly  to  their  lordships,  to  fix  an  early  day  for  taking  into  considemtion 
llie  state  of  tlie  country,  in  all  its  relations,  foreign,  provindal,  and  domestic  ; 
for  it  had  been  injured  in  them  all.     That  consideration,  he  hoped,  would  lend 
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government  raore  suited  to  the  people,  and  moi©  conaiBteiit  with  the  tonsti- 

It  WHS  at  tlia  period,  when  the  puhUc  mind  was  thus  intensely  agitated, 
rtiat  the  celebrated  "Letters  ol' Junius'' appeared.  They  were  published  in  the 
«Publio  AdTertiser"  of  London,  a  paper  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall;'  one  of 
the  highest  rBBpeotability,  and  which  had  the  most  extetisiTe  circulation  in 
the  kii^dom.  The  first  of  these  letters  was  dated  January  21,  1769,  and  the 
last,  January  31, 1712.  No  sooner  did  they  appear,  than  they  attracted  uni- 
versal attention.  The  author,'  whoever  he  was,  was  evidendy  no  oommor. 
man.  To  a  minute,  esact,  as  well  as  comprehensive  knowledge  of  publie 
affiiirs,  he  Euided  a  moral  courage  and  dignity,  a  fearlessness  in  exposing  the 
eortuptons  and  the  blunders  of  llie  government,  a  just  and  manly  sense  of  the 
rights  aad  interests  of  the  people,  and  a  scholarship  that  sliowed  itself  in  a 
style  of  such  unrivalled  clearness,  grace,  and  eleganee,  united  to  a  condensa- 
tion,  energy,  precision,  and  strength,  that  at  once  commanded  die  attention 
'  and  admiration  of  the  nation.  Even  his  adversaiiea,  at  (he  very  moment 
whan  his  satire  and  invecrive  were  producing  their  most  powerful  effect, 
never  failed  to  oompUment  him  on  tlie  classicat  correctness,  the  atlio  wit,  the 
Curative  beauty,  and  the  manly  power  of  his  language 

The  first  quality  of  style  that  will  strike  the  reader  of  Jiuiius,  is  llie  studied 
energy  and  great  compression  of  his  language  There  ts  not  only  no  super- 
flnous  sentence,  but  there  is  no  superfluous  word  in  any  of  his  sentences.  He 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  this  quality  with  the  greatest  care,  as  best  suited  to 
the  a^Ie  and  character  of  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  best  accommodated  Co 
the  high  altitude  which  he  assumed,  as  the  satirist  and  judge,  not  of  ordinary 
men  or  common  audiors,  but  of  the  most  elevated  and  distinguished  person- 
ages and  inadcutions  of  hia  country ;  of  a  person  wlio  seemed  to  feel  himself 
called  on  to  treat  majesty  itself  with  perfect  lieedom ;  and  before  whom  the 
aupreme  wisdom  and  might  of  the  great  counoila  of  the  state  stood  rebuked 
and  in  fear. 

But  of  all  the  varied  powers  that  Junius  has  displayed,  none  is  to  pecu- 
liarly and  entirely  his  own,  as  hia  power  of  Earcasm.  Other  autli.-rs  deal 
occasionally  in  it,  but  with  Junius  it  is  more  general ;  and  whenever  lie  rises 
to  his  highest  sphere,  he  assumes  the  air  of  a  beii^  who  del^hta  to  taunt  and 
to  mook  his  adversary.  He  refuses  to  treat  Mm  as  a  person  who  shcitld  be 
aeriously  dealt  with,  and  pours  out  his  contempt  or  indignation  under  an  im- 
posing affectation  of  deference  and  respect.  His  talent  for  sarcasm,  too,  ii  of 
the  finest  kind :  it  is  so  carefully  but  so  poignantly  exerted,  diat  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  his  words  to  perceive  all  the  satire  which  they  ooQtain,  Tlina 
we  may  have  an  impression  that  the  author  is  only  speakii^  in  hia  natural 
style,  when  he  is  employing  a  mode  of  annoyance  which  it  requires  the  utmost 
address  and  skill  to  manage.  But  when  hia  irony  is  perceived,  it  striiies  Uke 
a  poniard,  and  the  wound  which  it  makes  is  such  as  oann'-l  be  closeii.  In- 
deed, there  is,  perhaps,  no  author  who  poaaessea  tliis  quality  in  the  same  pei 
feotion,  or  who  has  exerted  it  with  the  same  effect. 

But  the  style  of  Junius,  admirable  as  it  is,  cannot  be  propcseii  as  a  model 
for  general  imitation.  '•It  is  too  epigramniatio — too  much  oliaraetetiajd  T'y 
Ihe  tone  of  invective — and  too  strongly  compressed,  to  bo  useti  by  any  raiml 
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but  one  similar  to  that  of  its  author,  and,  it  niny  lia  fidded,  but  for  purposes 
reaembling  those  for  wliich  he  employed  il.  Few  autliors,  accordingly,  have 
attempted  to  imitate  Iha  style  of  Junius,  and  the  few  lliat  have  atlerapled  it 
have  not  sueceeded.  His  style  was  exquisitely  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which 
lie  destined  it,  and  shotdd  be  studied,  carefully  and  repeatedly,  by  those  who 
would  see  the  fbiglish  langu^e  in  one  of  its  happiest  ibnas.  But  the  cerve 
of  Junius  must  belong  to  the  roan  who  can  hope  to  use,  Bucoessfully,  the  in- 
strument which  he  used;  ibr  lliat  instrument  was  fitted  to  liia  gcnsp,  and 
among  ordinary  men  tliere  are  none  who  can  pretend  to  wield  it." ' 

)   TH£  ENGLISH   NATION. 


collection  of  Letters,  written  by  one  of  your- 
benofit  of  us  all.    They  would  never  hare 


grown  to  this  size,  without  your  continued  encouragement  s 
applause.  To  me  they  originally  owe  nothing,  but  a  healthy, 
sanguine  constitution.  Under  your  care  they  have  thriven.  To 
you  they  are  indebted  for  whatever  strength  or  beauty  they  pos- 
sess. When  kings  and  ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the, force 
and  direction  of  personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when 
measures  are  only  felt  in  their  remotest  consequences,  this  book 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  contain  principles  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  When  you  leave  the  unimpaired,  hereditary 
freehold  to  your  children,  you  do  but  half  your  duty.'  Both  liberty 
and  property  are  precarious,  unless  the  possessors  have  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  defend  them.  This  is  not  the  language  of  vanity. 
If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratification  lies  within  a  narrow  circle. 
I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  unanimously  assert  the  freedom  of 
election,  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  right  to  choose  your  repre- 
sentatives. But  other  questions  have  been  started,  on  which  your 
determination  should  be  equally  clear  and  unanimous.  Let  it  be 
impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  aD  the  civil,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of 
juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by 
the  judges,  nor  in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The 
power  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  is  not  an  arbitrary  power. 
They  are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.     The  fei^- 
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simple  is  in  us.  They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot  waste.  When 
we  eay  that  tbe  legislature  is  aupreme,  we  mean  (hat  it  is  tbe 
highest  power  known  to  the  constitution ; — that  it  is  the  highest 
in  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powers  estahlished  by 
the  laws.  In  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is  relative,  not  abscn 
lute.  The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 
genera!  rales  of  natural  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  particular  constitution.  If 
this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must  admit  that  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons have  no  rule  to  direct  their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own 
will  and  pleasure.  They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  in  the  same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  But  I  am  persuaded  you  wiU  not  leave  it  to  the 
choice  ofseven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  thecrown, 
whether  seven  milhons  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or  slaves. 
These  are  truths  unquestionable. — If  they  make  no  impression, 
it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar  and  notorious.  But  the  inatten- 
tion or  indifference  of  the  nation  has  continued  too  long.  You 
are  roused  at  last  to  a  sense  of  your  danger. — The  remedy  will 
soon  be  in  your  power.  If  Junius  lives,  you  shall  often  be  re- 
minded of  it.  If,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  you  neg- 
lect to  do  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  posterity, — to  God  and 
to  your  country,  I  shall  have  one  consolation  left,  in  common  with 
the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind — civil  liberty  may  still  last 
the  life  of  Junius. 


My  Lord  : — You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks 
of  respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  that  if,  in  the  following  linej, 
a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause  should  escape  me,  I  feiir 
you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established  character, 
and,  perhaps,  an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  have  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your  resentments.  Cau- 
tious, therefore,  of  giving  offence,  where  you  have  so  little  de- 
served it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of  your  virtues  lo  other 
hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  easiness 
of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they  are  better  acouainted  with  your 
good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The 
rest  is  upon  record.  You  have  still  left  ample  room  for  apecuia- 
lion,  when  panegyric  is  exhausted. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  nian.  The  highest  rank ; 
a  splendid  fortune  ;  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was  yours,  were 
sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner  abilities  than  I  think 
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you  possess.  From  the  first  you  derived  a  constitutional  claim  to 
respect ;  from  tlie  second,  a.  natural  extensive  authority  ; — the  last 
created  a  partial  expectation  of  hereditary  virtues.  Tlie  use  you 
have  made  of  these  uncommon  advanlagea  might  have  heen  more 
honorable  to  yourself,  but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  man- 
kind. We  may  trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  the 
choice  of  your  friends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  san- 
guine hope,  which  the  pubhc  might  have  conceived  from  the  Ulus- 
trious  name  of  Russell. 

The  emiaence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding  prospect 
of  3''our  duty.  The  road,  which  led  to  honor,  was  open  to  your 
view.  You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Compare  the  natural  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  England ; — the  noble  inde- 
pendence, which  he  might  have  maintained  in  parliament,  and  the 
real  interest  and  respect,  which  he  might  have  acquired,  not  cmly 
in  parliament,  but  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  compare  these 
glorious  distinctions  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  go- 
vemmenl,  the  emoluments  of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or 
the  purchase  of  a  corporation ;  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the 
virtues  which  create  respect,  you  may  see,  with  anguish,  how 
much  real  importance  and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the 
character  of  an  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  imagine 
what  he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  you  are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  attention 
from  the  fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a  man  might  be. 
'  Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct  in 
parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitutional 
duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guardian  of  the 
laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of  government,  hut 
determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  minister  with  suspicion, 
he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  faction  with  as  much  tirmness  as 
the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  He  would  be  as  little  capable 
of  bargaining  with  the  minister  for  places  for  himself,  or  his  de- 
pendants, as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  oppo- 
sition. Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in 
pacUament,  he  would  be  heard,  by  the  most  profligate  minister, 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either  sanctify 
or  disgmce  the  measures  of  government.  The  people  would  look 
up  to  him  as  to  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous  prince  would  have 
one  honest  man  in  lus  dominions,  in  whose  integrity  and  judg- 
ment he  might  safely  confide.  If  it  should  be  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence  to  afflict  him  with  a  domestic  misfortune,'  he  would  submit 
to  the  stroke,  with  feeling,  but  not  without  dignity.     He  would 
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consider  the  people  as  his  children,  and  receive  a  generous  heartfelt 
consolation,  in  the  sympathizing  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country. 
Your  grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intelligible 
in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The  man  I  have 
described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in  parliament  by  an 
indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  defending  a  minister.  He 
would  not  at  one  moment  rancorously  persecute,  at  another  basely 
cringe  to  the  favorite  of  his  sovereign  After  outraging  the  royal 
dignity  with  peremptory  conditions,  little  short  of  menace  and 
hostility,  he  would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an 
interview  with  the  favorite,  and  of  offering  to  recover,  at  any 
price,  tlie  honor  of  hia  friendship.  Though  deceived  perhaps  in 
his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  coarse  of  a  long  life,  have 
invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most  profligate  of 
mankind.  His  own  honor  would  have  forbidden  him  from  mixing 
his  private  pleasures  or  conversation  with  joclteys,  gamesters, 
blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  buffoons.  He  would  then  have  never 
felt,  much  less  would  he  have  submitted  to  the  humihating,  dis- 
honest necessity  of  engaging  in  the  interest  and  intrigues  of  his 
dependants,  of  supplying  their  vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary, 
at  the  expense  of  his  country.  He  would  not  have  betrayed  such 
ignorance,  or  such  contempt  of  the  constitution,  as  openly  to  avow, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  borough.  He 
would  not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  stale,  or 
even  with  his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little 
corporation.  He  would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues 
which  he  had  labored  to  extinguish,  nor  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a 
mortifying  defeat,  which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and  contempti- 
ble, even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was  not  detested.  I  reverence 
the  afflictions  of  a  good  man,— his  sorrows  are  sacred.  But  how 
can  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man  whom  we  can  neither 
love  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which  he  himself  is  in- 
sensible ?  Where  was  the  father's  heart,  when  he  could  look  for, 
or  find  an  immediate  consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in 
consultations  and  bargains  for  a  place  at  court,  and  oven  m  the 
misery  of  balloting  at  the  India  House  ! 

FROM   HIS  LETTER  TO  THE    KING.' 
To  the  Printer  of  the  «  FubUc  Mvatiier." 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people  are  ob- 
served to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered ; 
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when,  instead  of  sinking-  into  submission,  they  are  roused  to  resist- 
ance, the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  every  inferior  considera- 
tion must  yield  to  the  securitj'  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  general 
safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
at  which  flattery  and  feJsehood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  sim- 
plicity itself  can  no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived, 
Let  us  suppose  a  gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  sensible 
at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own 
disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and 
asks  for  no  advice,  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  an  honest  man  were 
permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms  he  would  address 
himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matter  how  im- 
probable, that  the  first  prejudice  against  his  character  is  removed; 
that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are  surmounted  j 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most  honorable 
affectiooa  to  his  king  and  country  i  and  that  the  great  person,  whom 
he  addresses,  has  spirit  enough  to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  un- 
derstanding enough  to  hsten  to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted 
with  the  vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his  senti- 
ments with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without  respect. 

Sir; — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originally  the  cause 
of  every  reproach  and  distress  which  has  attended  y^ur  government, 
that  you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
truth,  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  people.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  education. 
We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance  for  the 
pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your  youth,  and  to  form  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natural  benevolence  of  your  dispo- 
sition. We  are  far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct,  delibe- 
rate purpose  to  invade  those  original  rights  of  your  subjects,  on 
which  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  us  to  entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonorable  to  your 
character,  we  should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remon- 
strance very  distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doctrine 
inculcated  by  our  laws.  Thai  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  is  ad- 
mitted without  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured 
prince,  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the  pri- 
vate virtues  of  the  man,  from  the  vices  of  his  government.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your  majesty's 
condition,  or  that  of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve  most  to  be 
lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind  for  a  favorable  reception 
of  truth,  by  removing  every  painful  offensive  idea  of  personal  re- 
proach. Your  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but  that,  as  Ihey  are 
reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to  separate  your  person  from 
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your  government,  so  you,  in  your  turn,  should  distinguish  hctwe™ 
the  conduct  which,  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 
that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and 
miserahle  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a 
sincere  resolution  of  giving  iiniyersal  satisfaction,  to  your  subjects. 
You  found  them  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prince, 
whose  countenance  promised  even  more  than  his  words,  and  loyal 
to  you,  not  only  from  principle,  but  passion.  It  was  not  a  cold 
profession  of  allegiance  to  the  first  magistrate,  but  a  partial,  ani- 
mated attachment  to  a  favorite  prince,  the  native  of  fheir  country. 
They  did  not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future  bless- 
ings of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of 
their  affections.  Such,  sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people, 
who  now  surround  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworthy 
opinions  with  which  some  interested  persons  have  labored  to  pos- 
sess you.  Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the  English  are 
naturally  light  and  inconstant ; — that  they  complain  without  a 
cause.  Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties — from 
ministers,  favorites,  and  relations ;  and  let  there  be  one  moment  in 
your  Ufe  in  which  you  have  consuhed  your  own  understanding. 

You  have  still  an  honorable  part  to  act.  The  affections  of  your 
subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  subdue  thdr 
hearts,  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own.  Discard 
those  little,  personal  resentments  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man'  the  remainder  of  his  pun- 
ishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails,  make  it,  what  it  should 
have  been  long  since,  an  act  not  of  mercy,  but  contempt.  He 
will  soon  fall  back  into  his  natural  station, — a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The 
gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface,  neglected 
and  unremoved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his 
place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  your  whole 
council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can  det.(rmme  and 
act  for  yourself.  Come  forward  to  your  people.  Lay  aside  the 
wretched  formalities  of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman.  Tell 
them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived.  The  acknowledgment  will 
be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honor  to  your  understanding.  Tell 
them  you  are  determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  your  government;  that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to 
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no  man  who  doea  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects  j 
and  leave  it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a 
future  election,  whether  or  no  it  he  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  betrayed.  They 
will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed  in,  may 
be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you.  Accustomed 
Co  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their  affections  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  expressions;  and,  when  they  only  praise  you 
indirectly,  you  adniire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  you,  sir,  who  tell  you  that 
you  have  many  friends  whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a,  prin- 
ciple of  personal  attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship 
is  not  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune,  which 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mistaken 
prince,  who  looks  for  friendship,  will  find  a  favorite,  and  in  that 
favorite  the  ruin  of  his  ai&irs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  not 
from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  anotlier,  but  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  establish m.ent  of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the 
support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  alleffiance  equally  solid  and  rational: — fit  for  Englishmen 
to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  majesty's  encouragement.  We 
cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal  distinctions.  Ihe  name  of 
Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  contemptible  ; — armed  ivith  the  sovereign 
authority,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince,  who  imi- 
tates their  conduct,  should  be  warned  by  their  example;  and 
while  be  plumes  himself  upon  the  secunty  of  his  title  to  the 
crown,  should  remember,  that  as  it  was  acquiied  by  one  revolu- 
tion, it  may  be  lost  by  another.  Junius. 


It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition 
If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have  been  better  sup- 
ported. I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  pubhc  declaration  of  the 
respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well  knew  what  unworthy  con- 
clusions would  be  drawn  from  it.  But  I  am  called  upon  to  de- 
liver my  opinion,  and  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr. 
tlome  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  I  con- 
fess, has  grown  upon  my  esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid 
views  of  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question 
whether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chat- 
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ham.  My  vote  will  tardly  recommend  him  lo  aa  increase  of  his 
pension,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon 
a  level  with  his  understanding; — if  he  judges  of  wh^  is  truly 
honorable  for  himself,  with,  the  same  superior  genius  which  ani- 
mates and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  deci 
sion,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him. 
Recorded  honors  shall  gather  round  Kis  monument,  and  thicken 
over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that 
adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of  panegyric. — 
These  praises  are  extorted  from  me  ;  but  they  will  wear  well,  for 
they  have  been  dearly  earned. 


LORD    CAMDEN. 

My  Lord  : — I  turn,  with  pleasure,  from  that  barren  waste  in 
which  no  salutary  plant  fakes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  cha- 
racter fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and  good  quali- 
fication. I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Engbsh  nation,  to 
stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to  exert, 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities  with  which 
you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Yowr  lordship's 
character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that  principal  part, 
which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of  England,  against 
a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation  of  his  life  to  mis- 
interpret and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline  this  honorable  office, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  that,  for  some  months  past,  you  have  kept  too 
much  company  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  When  the  contest 
turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  you  cannot,  witho:it  a 
formal  surrender  of  all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honor 
evea  to  Lord  Chatham.  Considering  the  situation  and  abilities 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn 
appeal  to  God  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in  the  Icingdora.  Thus  far  I 
have  done  my  duty  in  endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  punishment. 
But  mine  is  an  inferior,  ministerial  oiEce  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
— I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  iho  altar. 

The  man,  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  my  arguments, 
shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already 
with  him. — I  am  ready  to  be  converted. — I  admire  his  morality 
and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Grateful, 
as  I  am,  to  the  Good  Bemg  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this 
ECasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  proportionably 
indebted  to  him  from  whose  enlightened  understanding  another 
ray  of  knowledge  communicates  to  mine.  But  neither  should  I 
think  the  most  exalted  faciltics  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthv 
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of  the  divinity  ;  nor  any  assistance,  in  tJie  improvement  of  them, 
a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  w:ere  not  satisfied, 
that  really  to  inform  the  understanding:  corrects  and  enlarges  the 
heart.  Junius. 


WILLIAM  COWPER.     1731—1800. 

WiLtiAH  CowpEtt,  "  the  most  popular  poet  of  hh  generaljon,  and  tl.c  basl 
of  Engligh  letier-writera  "  aa  ihe  poet  Sonlhey  terms  him,  was  lioni  in  Baik- 
hampEtead,  in  Bedfordshire,  Nov.  15,  1731,  Bis  lather,  the  Rbt.  John  Cow- 
per,  was  iha  rector  of  tiiat  place.  From  infancy  he  had  a  delicate  and 
estromel)'  susceptible  constitution, — a  misfbtlune  fliat  was  aggravated  by  tlie 
loss  of  an  affectionate  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  only  six  years  old.  The 
intense  love  with  which  he  cherished  her  memory  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
may  be  known  &oni  that  most  affecting  poem  which  he  wrote  on  contem- 
plating her  pioture.  At  Ibe  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  WeBtminster  Seliool, 
where  he  stayed  till  he  was  eighteen;  and  though  he  pursued  his  studies  dili- 
gently while  there,  he  cou  id  never  look  back  upon  those  years  without  horror, 
OS  he  remembered  the  despotic  tytamiy  exercised  over  him  by  the  older 
boys : — a  shameful  practice,  still,  in  a  degree,  maintained  in  the  English 
schools. 

After  leaving  school,  he  spent  three  years  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  then 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  in  which  he  continued  eleven  years,  devoting 
liis  time,  however,  to  poetry  and  geneiaV  literature  more  than  to  law.  In  176.1 
the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reading  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  oommitteea 
•it  the  House  of  Lorda,  which  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  a  cousin  of  Cow- 
per's,  became  vacant  about  the  some  lime.  The  two  last  were  conferred  on 
Cowper,  but  the  idea  of  appearing  and  reading  before  the  House  of  Lords  so 
overwhelmed  him,  that  he  resigned  the  offices  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
accepted.  But  as  his  patrimony  was  nearly  spent,  his  friends  procured  for 
him  the  ofiloe  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  thinking  that  his  personal  appearance 
at  the  Honso  would  not  be  required.  But  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned 
to  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  before  he  could  be  allowed  to  take 
the  ofiloe.  The  thoi^hts  of  this  so  preyed  upon  ins  mind,  as  to  shatter  hia 
reason,  and  he  actually  made  alfempls  upon  his  own  life.  He  was  tLerofore 
removed  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Cotton,  at  St.  Albans,  with  whom  he  continued 
about  eighteen  months. 

On  his  recovery  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  friends  who  were  able  to 
soothe  his  melancholy,  direct  his  genius,  and  make  his  time  pass  happily 
away.  In  June,  1765,  hia  brother  took  him  to  Huntingdon  to  board.  Here 
.  he  was  introdaced  to  the  family  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Unwin,  who  was  the  clergy- 
man of  the  place.  It  consisted  of  the  father,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  a  son  and 
dai^ghter  just  arrived  at  majority.  Cowper  says  of  them,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, "  they  are  the  roost  agreeable  people  imaginable ;  quite  sociable,  and  as 
free  flora  the  ccremomoiis  civility  of  country  gentlefolks  as  any  I  ever  met 
with.  They  treat  me  more  like  a  near  relation  than  a  stranger,  and  their 
house  is  always  open  to  me."  Much  to  his  joy,  tliey  agreed  to  receive  him 
into  their  house  as  a  boarder.  He  had  been  there,  however,  hut  two  years, 
wJifiu  Mr.  Unwin,  senior,  died,  and  Cowper  accompanied  Mrs.  Unwin  and 
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her  daughter  lo  a  new  residence,  which  they  chose  at  Olney,  in  Bucsinghanv 
shite.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  ftiendship  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Newton  of 
that  place,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a  Christian  intercourse,  delightful 
and  profitable  to  both  parties. 

In  1773  Cowper  was  visited  by  a  second  attack  of  mental  derangement, 
which  showed  ilaelf  in  paroxysms  of  extreme  religious  despondency.  It 
lasted  for  about  lour  years,  during  which  period  Mrs.  Unwin  watched  over 
him  with  a  tenderness  and  devotion  truly  malernaL  As  ho  began  to  recover, 
he  betook  himself  to  various  amusements,  such  as  taming  hares  and  making 
bird-cages,  which  pastimes  he  divotsifled  with  l^ht  reading.  Hitherto  his 
poetio  faculties  had  lain  nearly  dormant;  but  in  the  winter  of  1780-81  he 
prepared  the  first  volume  of  his  poems  ibr  the  press,  conasting  of  "  Table- 
Talt,"  "  Hope,"  "  The  Progress  of  Error,"  « Charity,"  &o.,  which  was  pub- 
lidhed  in  1783,  but  it  did  not  attract  much  attention  till  the  appearance  of 
"The  Task." 

In  the  same  year  tliat  he  pubhshed  his  first  volume,  an  elegant  and  aooora- 
plished  visitant  came  to  Olney,  with  whom  Cowper  ibrraed  an  acquaintance 
that  was,  for  some  time,  a  most  delightful  One  to  him.  Tliia  was  Lady  Austen, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Eobert  Austen.  She  had  wit,  gaye^,  agreeable  manners, 
and  elegant  taste.  While  she  enlivened  Cowper's  imequal  spirits  by  her  con. 
versation,  ahe  was  also  tlie  task-mistress  of  bis  Muse.  He  began  his  great 
original  poem,  "  The  Task,"  at  her  suggestion,!  and  was  exhorted  by  her  to 
undertake  the  translation,  of  Homer.  So  much  cheerfulness  Boems  lo  have 
beamed  upon  hia  sequestered  life  from  the  influence  of  her  society,  tlmt  he 
gave  her  the  endearing  appellation  of  Sister  Anne.'  But  bis  devoted  old 
ilriend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  looked  with  no  little  jealousy  upon  the  ascendency  of  a 
female,  bo  mnch  more  feaoinaling  than  herseU;  over  Cowper's  mind  j  and, 
appealing  to  his  gratitude  for  her  past  services,  she  gave  him  hia  choic*  of 
either  renouncing  Lady  Austen's  acquainittnoe  or  her  own.  Cowper  decided 
upon  adhering  lo  the  Mend  wlio  had  watched  over  him  in  his  deepeat  afflic- 
tions ;  and  sent  lady  Austen  a  valedictory  letter,  oouebed  in  terms  of  regret 
and  regard,  but  which  necessarily  put  an  end  to  their  acquaintance.  WheOier 
in  making  this  decision  he  sacrificed  a  passion  or  only  a  friendship  for  Lady 
Austen,  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  the  remem- 
brance of  a  deep  and  devoted  attachment  of  his  youth  was  never  effaced  by 
any  succeeding  impressiona  of  the  same  nature  j  and  that  his  fondness  for 
Lady  Austen  was  as  platonic  aa  for  Mary  Unwin,  The  sacrifice,  however, 
cost  him  much  pain ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  muoh  to  be  admired  as  regretted.^ 


depressed*  ahe  told  him  the  atnty  ot  John  aUi>tD,  nt 
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In  1784  appcBrBQ.  his  "Task,"  a.  poem  wMoh, as Hazlitt  i^fflE  remarks,  ooii- 
tuiiis  "a  number  of  pictures  of  domestic  comfort  and  EOcjal  refinement  which 
can  hatdly  be  forgotten  but  wjlh  the  language  itselE"  The  Earoe  year  he 
began  hia  "  Tirocinium,"  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  object  of 
which  W^  to  censure  the  want  of  discipline,  and  the  inattention  to  morals, 
which  prevailed  in  public  schools.  In  the  same  year  also  ha  commenced  hia 
translation  of  Homer,  which  was  finished  in  1791,  and  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  translation  of  Homer  that  we  possess :  that  is,  it  gives  os  the 
best  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  ajid  sentiments  of  the  great  Grecian  bard : 
for  having  adopted  blank  verse,  he  had  to  make  no  sacriiices  of  meaning  or 
language  to  rhyme. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  loss  of  Lady  Austen  was,  in  a  degree,  made  up  by 
his  cousin  Lady  Hesketh,  who,  two  years  after  the  publication  of  "The  Talk  " 
paid  him  a  vi«t  at  OIney,  and  settlii^  at  Weston  Hall,  in  the  unmed  ate 
neighborhood,  provided  a  oomibrlable  abode  for  liim  and  Mrs  Un  vin  the  e 
lo  which  ihey  removed  in  1786;  and  here  he  esecuted  his  translation  of 
Homer. 

In  17S9,  the  poet  Hayley,  afterwards  his  biographer,  made  h  m  a  vi  at 
WesttMi,  having  corresponded  with  him  previously.  Of  hin  Cow  per 
one  of  his  letters,  thus  writes;  "Everybody  here  has  fallen  n  love 
him,  and  wherever  he  goes  everybody  must  We  have  formed  a  ft  eadsh  p 
that,  I  trust,  will  last  for  life,  and  render  us  an  edifyii  g  example  to  all  futi  re 
poets."  While  Hayley  was  with  him,  Mrs.  Unwin  had  a  severe  pataljUt, 
stroke,  which  rendered  her  helpless  for  the  rest  of  her  hfe  To  this  mo^l 
excellent  wranan,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  perhaps,  as  the  instrument  uf 
preserving  Cowper's  reason,  and  it  may  be  his  life,  he  addressed  one  of  the 

Mary."  Mr.  Hayley  saya  he  believes  it  to  be  the  last  original  piece  he  pro- 
duced at  Weston,  and  that  he  doubts  whether  any  language  on  earth  can 
exhibit  a  speoimen  of  verse  more  esquisitely  tender 

In  1794  hia  unhappy  malady  reliuTied  upon  him  with  mcreased  violence, 
and  Lady  Hesketh,  with  most  commendable  zeal  and  disintereoieJness  de- 
voted herself  lo  the  care  of  the  two  invalids.  Ml  Hayley  found  hun  on  a 
thud  visit,  plunged  into  a  sort  of  melancholy  torpor,  so  that  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him  tlial  his  majesty  had  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  i£300  a 
year,  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  The  next  year  it  was  thought  best 
for  both  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  their  location  should  be  changed,  and 
accordingly  they  were  removed  to  the  house  of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Johnson,  at 
North  Tuddenharo,  in  Norfolk.  The  removal,  however,  had  no  good  effect 
upon  either,  and  the  next  year  Mrs.  TJnwin  died.  Cowper  wotild  not  believe 
she  was  dead,  when  the  event  was  broken  to  him,  and  desired  to  see  her, 
Mr.  Johnson  accompanied  him  to  the  room  where  lay  her  remains.  He 
looked  npon  her  lor  a  few  momenta,  then  started  away  with  a  veliement,  un- 
finished exclamation  of  anguish,  and  never  afterwards  uttered  her  name. 

In  the  year  1799,  some  power  of  exertion  rettmied  lo  him;  he  completed 
tlie  revisal  of  his  Homer,  Eind  wrote  the  last  original  piece  that  he  ever  com- 
posed— "The  Cast-Away,"  It  is  fbunded  on  an  incident  mentioned  in  one 
of  Anson'a  Voyages,  and  when  we  conaidet  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written,  and  the  parallelism  constantly  preyng  npon  the  diseased 
wind  of  the  audior,  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  affecting  pieces  that  ever  was  ™m- 
posed.  IBs  OH  n  end  was  now  drawing  near,  and  On  the  5di  of  April,  1800. 
he  breathed  his  last. 
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Cowper  is  eimiiBiitly  the  David  of  English  poetry,  pouring  forth,  like  tho 
great  Hebrew  bard,  his  own  deep  and  waitn  feelings  in  behalf  of  moral  and 
religious  tiiith.  "His  language,"  Bays  Campbell,  "has  Buclj  a  masculine, 
IdiomalLc  BtTBOglh,  and  his  manner,  wliether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into 
uegl^enoe,  has  so  much  plain  and  fiimiliar  freedom,  that  we  read  no  poetry 
with  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  sentiments  having  cume  tuna  the  author's 
heart;  and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been  un- 
feigned and  uneiaggeiated.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  a  being, 
whose  fine  spirit  bad  been  long  enough  in  the  mixed  socie^  of  the  ivorlil  to 
be  poUahBd  bj"  its  interoourse,  and  yet  wiihdiawn  so  soon  as  to  retain  an  tm- 
■worldly  degree  of  purity  and  simplicity."  And  a  writer  in  the  Retrospective 
Review  remarks,  that  "  the  dehghtfiil  freedom  of  his  manner,  so  acceptable 
to  those  who  liad  long  been  accustomed  to  a  poetic^  school,  of  which  the 
radical  &.ult  was  constraint;  his  noble  and  lender  morality;  his  fervent 
piety ;  his  glowing  and  well-expreasod  patriotism ;  his  descriptions,  unparal- 
leled in  vividness  and  accuracy  since  Thomson;  his  playful  humor  and  his 
powerful  satire ;  the  skilful  construction  of  his  verse,  at  least  in  tlie  '  Task,' 
and  the  re&esbing  variety  of  that  fescinating  poem, — all  together  conspired  to 
render  him  highly  popular,  both  among  the  multitude  of  common  leaders, 
and  among  those  who,  possessed  of  poetical  po^vers  themselves,  ivere  capable 
of  intiraately  appreciating  those  of  a  real  poet" 

We  might  thus  fill  many  pages  with  encomiastic  remarks  upon  the  poetiy 
of  Cowper,  but  the  reader  would  radier  taste  of  the  original  for  himself' 

TUG   PROVIDENCE   Of    GOD  IN  ALL  THINQS. 
Happy  the  man,  who  seas  a  God  employ'd 
In  ait  the  good  and  il!  that  checker  iife  1 
Eesolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
.    And  manifold  resnlts,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  tiie  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns;  (since  ftom  die  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate ;)  could  cliance 
Find  plaoe  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan ; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  onforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  Mm,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 
This  truth.  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks ; 
And,  having  found  his  instrument,  forECts, 
Ur  disr^ards,  Or,  more  presumptuous  still. 
Denies  the  power  that  wields  it    God  proclaims 
Hia  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men, 
That  live  an  atheist  life ;  involves  the  heaven 
In  tempests ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds. 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury ;  bids  a  plague 
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Kindle  a  fieiy  boil  upon  the  sltin, 

And  putrefy  the  btealb  of  blooming  Health. 

He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  between  hia  shrivell'd  lips, 

And  taints  the  golden  ear.     He  springs  his  mines, 

And  desolateB  a  nation  at  a  blast. 

Forth  steps  the  spruce  Philosopher,  and  tells 

Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs, 

And  principles;  of  causes,  how  they  work 

Ey  necessary  laws  their  sure  efiects 

Of  action  and  reaction ;  he  bas  found 

The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels, 

And  bids  the  "worli  take  heart  and  banish  feax'. 

Thou  fool  1  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 

Suspend  the  effect,  or  heal  it?    Has  not  God 

Still  wrot^ht  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world  T 

And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 

To  drown  if!    What  is  hia  creation  less 

Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 

Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  Ms  will  ? 

Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve;  ask  of  Him, 

Or  ask  of  whomsoever  ha  has  taught ; 

And  leain,  though  lale,  tlie  genuine  cause  of  all. 

THE   WOUNDED   SPIRIT   HEALED. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  lafl  the  herd 
Long  since.    With  many  an  arrow  deep  infix'd 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  trsnqoil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  fonnd  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hml  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  ibrce  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  me  live. 

llui,  ui.  103. 

TRUE  PHILOSOPHY, 

Philosophy,  bnptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewii^  all  she  sees 
As  meant  lo  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  Bim  his  praise,  and  forfeils  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  ftuit  in  other  days 
On  ail  hei  branches;   Piety  baa  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayel 
Has  flow'd  fiom  lipa  wet  with  Cietahan  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  ohild-iike  sage  I 
Sagacious  reader  of  tiie  works  of  God, 
And  in  His  word  sagacious.     Snch,  too,  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  manna !    And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Tliemis  gloried  with  just  cause, 
Imraoctal  Hale!  for  deep  discernment  praised, 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  tlian  famed 
For  aanotily  of  manneis  undefilecJ.  '^''' 
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Some  drill  and  bore 
Tlie  solid  eartli,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Exttaot  a  register,  by  wMoh  we  leBrii 
That  he  who  made  it  and  reveal'd  its  date 
To  Moees,  was  inistaken  in  its  age. 
Some,  more  acute  and  more  mdustrious  still, 
Contrive  creation ;  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  Bublimest  height, 
And  toll  uB  whence  the  stars ;  why  some  are  Bit, 
Atid  planetary  seme  j  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  from  what  ibuntain  flow'd  their  light 
Great  cojiteal  fbllowa,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  oombatanta ;  each  claitmng  truth, 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.    And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wiolt  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  tricks  with  naturo,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  tlieir  own. 


There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart; 
It  does  not  feel  fbr  man;  tlie  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sevet'd,  as  die  flai, 
Tliat  fidls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloc'd  hke  his  own ;  and  having  power 
T'  enibroe  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  liis  lawful  prey. 
LEmds  intersected  by  a  narrow  ftith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  t 
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As  humiiii  naluie'a  broadeet,  foulest  blot, 
Chains  Mm,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  maul    And  what  man,  seeing  this. 
And  having  human  feelings,  dOBH  not  hluah, 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  1 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  mjr  ground. 
To  carry  me,  to  fen  me  while  I  steep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  carn'd. 
No ;  dear  aa  feeedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Jnst  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  liad  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him.' 


JCNOWLEDGE  AND  WISDOM, 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  fee  from  being  one, 
Have  oftdmes  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men  i 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds. 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  piaee, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t"  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  prood  that  he  has  Icarn'd  so  much ; 


Buttha  EnsUsli  atomionislo,  led  on  byflhotiw,  anil  ClarksoTi,  Bud  WaberfOrcB,  ■»  eameatiyiio 
ttnyal  their  wronea  snd  li^ad  Bielr  cmiBe,  thnt  the  BTMt  1|M«  0(  the  nation  banme  It  lenjUi  lul 
nroiiseil  In  Ihe  Bubjcct,  and  tlwy  wsrs  dedarat  BiBolutdy  and  unMndltlonoUy  free  on  Uie  lat  oT  A 
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Yet  wanting  sensibility,)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sela  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  ths  snail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewain'd, 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  teptiJe  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathaome  to  the  eighf, 

And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  tliat  jntrudea, 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  alcove, 

The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die ; 

A  necesEary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds. 

And  gniltlcES  of  offence,  tliey  range  the  air. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  epaoious  Held, 

There  they  are  privileged ;  and  ha  that  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 

Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 

Who,  when  she  form'd,  design'd  thein  an  abode. 

The  smn  is  this:   If  man's  convenience,  health. 

Or  safely  interfere,  bis  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are— 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  erijoy  that  liffe, 

As  God  was  ftee  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

WIio  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Te,  tlierefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.  ^'^ ' 


Soine  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field, 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  then-  sport. 
Bat  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise 
Kings  should  not  play  at     Nations  wonld  do  well 
To  extort  their  truncheons  Hom  the  puny  lianda 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief;  and  who  spoil. 
Because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy,  the  world. 

LIBERTY. 

Tis  liberqr  atone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  Uffe  its  lustra  and  perfaroe ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it     All  constraint, 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evi!  men. 
Is  evil ;  hurts  the  iaculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science;  blinds 
The  eyesii^ht  of  discovery ;  and  begets. 
In  those  llrat  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind 

To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 
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TUB   PoaT- 


Harlf  I  'lis  file  twanging  horn!  o'er  yonder  bridge, 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood ;  in  which  the  moon 
Seea  het  unwririkled  iace  cefleGled  bright ; — 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spatter'd  boots,  Btrapp'd  waist,  and  frozen  looks. 
News  ftcm  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
Troe  10  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind, 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And  having  dtopp'd  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  aa  he  goes,  l^ht-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful:  mesaonger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  somo ; 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  Blocks, 
IffiithB,  deaths,  tmd  macriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  t]mt  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 
Or  charged  with  amorotis  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  afleot 
His  horso  and  him,  unconscious  of  theni  all. 


PtE ABUSES  OF   A  WINTER  EVENING. 
Now  Slit  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fest, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  whool  the  Eofa  round. 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  ntn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cnpa, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebiiate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaoeiul  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  fiice 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatie,  and,  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow  points  through  both  his  sides, 
Outsoolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb. 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  fbed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage. 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smilea. 
This  fbho'  of  Jbut  pages,  happy  worki 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  r^d. 
Fast  bornid  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  feir, 
Thoi^h  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break; 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  ? 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 
That  tempts  Ambition.    On  the  summit  see 
The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes ; 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them '    At  his  heels, 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 
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And  wiih  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down, 

And  wins  them,  but  to  loso  thorn  in  his  turn. 

Here  tills  of  oily  eSoquence,  in  soft 

MeBndars  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

Tlie  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  aiid  grieved 

To  engross  a  moment's  notice ;  and  yet  begs, 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoii^ts, 

However  tiivia!  all  that  he  conceivea. 

Sweet  bashfuiness ;  it  clMms  at  least  this  pr^se  ■. 

The  denrth  of  iiiibrmation  and  good  sense 

That  it  fbratells  us  always  c^mes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thundei:  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  raeanii^  spread  the  paEE, 

Id  which  all  coinprehenGion  "wanders  lost : 

While  flelds  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there, 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nadon's  woes. 

Tlie  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks 

And  lihes  fbr  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

Teetli  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  plunder'd  of  their  sweela 

Nectateous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 

Sermons,  and  eity  feasts,  and  favoiHte  airs, 

.Ethereal  joum^^  submarine  exploits, 

And  Eatterfelto,  with  his  halt  on  end 

At  his  own  ■wotiders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

'Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat. 
To  peep  at  stich  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
OflhagteatEabel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd; 
To  hear  the  toat  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Palls  a  soft  mnrmur  on  the  uninjated  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  fitiai  them  all. 

O  Wnter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
1  crown  thee  King  of  intimate  delights. 
Fireside  eiyoymenls,  homeborn  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undistnrb'd  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  lor«,  nninterrupted  evening,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates: 
No  powder'd  perl,  profidenl  in  the  art 
Of  EOuudii^  an  alarm,  assatdts  these  doors 
Tin  the  street  rings ;  no  aiationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sounil. 
The  ^ent  circle  fen  themselves,  and  qualte. 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 
TTiB  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower. 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed. 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  Iho  lair ; 
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A  wreath,  fliat  C6 

Wiih  most  succes 

The  poet'a  or  historiai 

Made  tocdI  for  Iha  ai 

The  sprightly  lyxe,  whose  treasura  of  swael  sounds 

The  touch  &om  many  a  trembling  chord  ahakea  out  j 

And  Ihe  clear  voice  sjTnphonious,  yel  distinct, 

And  in  the  cliarming  Btrife  triumphant  still, 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry:  the  threaded  Bteel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  this? 
Needs  he  the  tragic  fiir,  (he  smoke  of  lamps, 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavory  throng, 
To  thaw  him  into  feeling ;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  mta 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  widi  a  smilo! 
The  self-complacent  actor  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  fiiSI  house) 
The  slope  of  faces,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
(As  if  one  master-spring  controU'd  tham  all,) 
Relax'd  into  a  universal  giin, 
Saes  not  a  countenance  there  that  speaks  of  joy 
Half  so  refined  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  tha  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 
To  flU  the  void  of  an  unftitnish'd  brain, 
To  palliate  dulneas,  and  give  tiiae  a  shove. 
Time,  as  he  passes  us,  baa  a  dove's  wing, 
UnsoU'd,  and  swift,  ajid  of  a  silten  sound ; 
But  the  world's  time  is  Time  in  masquerade  1 
Theirs,  should  I  piunt  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 
With  motley  plumes ;  and  where  the  peacock  shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  form ; 
Ensanguined  hearts^  clubs  typical  of  strife. 
And  spades,  tha  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hour-glass  once, 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  bis  deslrnctiTe  scythe. 
Thus  deek'd,  he  charms  a  world  whom  Fasliion  blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most; 
Whose  only  happy,  are  dieir  idle  hours. 
E'en  misaas,  at  whose  ago  their  mothera  wore 
ITie  baokstiicg  and  the  bib,  asstune  the  liieaa 
Of  womanhood,  sit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-doTOted  time,  and,  night  by  night. 
Placed  at  some  vacant  corner  of  the  board. 
Learn  every  triclf,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
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Canst  lliou,  and  lionoi'd  wiili  Ihe  Christian  nami 
Buy  what  is  woman-boin,  and  feel  ao  ahaiije?' 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
-Expedienoe  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  t 
So  may  the  woii;  whom  famine  has  made  boM 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold ; 
So  may  the  rofBac,  who  with  Ehostiy  glide, 
Dafffiec  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside ; 
Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door, 
He  found  it  inoonveiiient  to  be  poor. 
Has  God  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  cane-— 
Unless  His  laws  be  trampled  on — in  vain? 
Built  a  brave  world,  which  cannot  yet  subsist. 
Unless  His  r^ht  to  rule  it  be  dismiss'd  1 
Impudent  blasphemy  I    So  Folly  pleads, 
And,  Avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds.* 


Wi-Uten  in  tlie  aviumn  of  1793. 
iwentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 


Thy  spirits  have  a  fhintet  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  gto^v  ^ 
'Twas  my  distress  that  broi^lit  thoo  low, 

My  Maiyl 
Thy  needles,  once  a  shinir^  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  moce, 

My  Mary  I 
For  though  thou  gladly  wouldal  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 

My  Maryl 
But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part; 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Maryl 


lOnslhUlty  theteein. 
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Thy  indialinct  expressions  seem 

Like  language  titter'd  in  a  dream  j 

Tet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

My  Mary  I 
Thy  silver  looks,  once  autram  bright, 
Aro  still  moie  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary! 
For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  Ihoc, 
"What  Eight  worth  seeing  oonld  I  seeJ 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me. 

My  Mary  1 
Partakers  of  Ihy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  reagn ; 
Yet  gently  press'd,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary  1 
Such  feebleness  of  Jimbs  thoa  provest, 
That  now,  ai  every  step  diou  movest. 
Upheld  by  nvo ;  yet  still  thou  lovest. 

My  Maty ! 
And  sdl!  to  love,  though  press'd  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
Wiih  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary ! 
But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transforms  thy  Emiles  to  looks  of  wo, 

My  Mary  I 
And  should  my  future  lot  bo  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

My  Mary! 

PBEACKINB  VS.    PBACnCB, 

A  youngster  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest. 
Had  once  his  integrity  put  to  the  test ; 
His  comrades  had  plotted  an  orchard  to  rob, 
Aud  ask'd  hka  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job- 
He  was  shock'd,  sir,  like  you,  and  answer'd — "  Oh,  no 
What!  rob  our  good  neighbor?     I  pray  you  don't  go 
besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  bis  bread, 
Than  think  of  his  children,  for  they  must  be  fed." 
"  Tou  speak  very  line,  and  you  loolc  very  grave. 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we'll  have ; 
If  you  will  go  with  ns,  you  shall  have  a  share. 
If  not,  you  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear." 
They  spoke,  and  Tom  pondec'd — "  I  see  they  will  go 
Poor  man  I  what  a  pity  to  iiyure  him  so  1 
Poor  man !  I  would  save  him  his  fruit  if  I  conid, 
But  staying  behind  will  do  him  no  good. 
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'If  die  matter  depended  alone  apon  me, 
His  apples  might  hai^  till  they  dropp'd  &om  the  t 
Bui  since  they  wiU  tales  them,  I  Ihiali  I'll  RO  too ; 
Hs  will  lose  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  few." 

His  scruples  thtis  silenced,  Toia  felt  more  at  ease, 
And  went  with  his  comrades  the  apples  to  seine : 
Hb  blamed  and  protested,  but  ysin'A  in  tlie  plan ; 
He  shared  in  the  pluiidec,  but  pitied  the  man. 


THE    DIVERTIWa    HISTORY    OF    JOHN    GILPIN, 

Shomiig  bow  he  went  farther  t&wt  he  Mended,  and  came  safe  home  ngta'n, 

John  Gilpin  was  a  oitiaen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  trmn-band  Captain  elce  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 
John  Gilpin'a  spoiise  said  to  her  dear— 

"Tliough  wedded  we  liave  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 
To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  WH  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmontan 

All  in  B  chaise  and  pair. 
My  sister  and  my  MSler's  child, 

Myself  and  children  tliree, 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  yon  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we." 
He  soon  replied — "  I  do  adraita 

Of  womankind  but  one. 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear. 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 
I  am  a  hnenrdraper  bold, 

Aa  al!  the  world  doth  know. 
And  ray  good  friend  the  Calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 
Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin — "That's  well  said; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  furnish'd  witli  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear." 
Min  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  lovii^  wife ; 

O'eijoy'd  was  he  to  And 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  oama,  the  chaise  was  Inouglit. 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 
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So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'c 

Where  Ihey  did  all  get  in ; 
Si^  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  Uiiii. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the 

Were  never  folk  so  glad, 
Tlie  stones  did  tattle  tindemeath, 

As  if  Clieapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 
Seized  fast  the  Bowing  raane. 

And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 
But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  teach'd  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  tutnii^  round  his  head,  he  saw 


So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time, 
Although  it  grieved  liim  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 
Would  trouble  hiwi  much  more. 

Twas  loi^  before  the  cuBtomers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  soreamiiig  cams  down  stairs, 

"The  wine  is  left  behindl" 
"Good  lack  1"  quoth  h^  "  yet  bring  it  me. 

My  leathern  belt  likewise. 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise." 
Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  kived. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 


Now  see  him  mounted  onco  again 

Upon  his  nirahle  steed. 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  atones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 
But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  wcll-sliod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  Irnt, 

Which  gall'd  him  in  his  seal. 
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Ko  '■  Fair  s.u<]  eoilly,"  John  lie  cried : 

But  Jolm  lie  cried  in  vain; 
That  Irol  bocarae  a  gallop  Boon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  Etooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Wiio  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  gtaep'd  tlia  mane  with  both  his  liands, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might 

Hia  hotae,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  iMng  upon  his  back  iW  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  ffilpin,  neck  or  nought  j 

Awa7  went  Iwt  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out. 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  By, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both. 

At  last  it  flew  away. 
Then  might  all  people  wall  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  alm^ ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side. 

As  hath  been  said  or  sting. 

Tlie  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  soream'd. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  aoul  cried  oat,  "Well  donel" 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around — 
"  He  carries  weight  I  he  rides  a  race 

'Tis  £br  a  thouaand  pound  I" 

And  still,  as  fast  as  hs  drew  near, 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  lumpilce-raen 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  DOW,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  laeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shalter'd  at  a  blow, 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  tha  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  amo'du 

As  Ihay  liad  basted  been. 

But  slill  he  seem'd  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necta 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist 
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ThnB  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  ahoui 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Juat  Ijlie  imto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  sea  how  he  did  ride, 

"  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin.  I — Here's  the  house,'' 
They  all  aloud  did  cry ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired ;' 
Said  Gilpin— "So  am  L" 


So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  fiew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gfilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  wiD, 
Till  at  his  friend's  the  Calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  Calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbor  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

"What  news!  what  news!  your  tidings  tell  j 

Tell  me  you  mnsl  and  shall ; 
Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  comt, 

Oi'  why  yoii  come  at  all }" 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke ; 
And  thus  tmto  the  Calender 

In  merry  guise  ho  spoke : — 

"  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come 

And,  if  I  well  forbodo, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here — 

They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  Calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  fiicnd  in  merry  pin, 
Ketnrn'd  hijn  not  a  single  word, 

But  K>  the  house  went  in  j 
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Whence  straight  ha  came  with  liat  and  w 
A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 

A  hat  cDt  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 
Thus  show'd  his  ready  wit; 

"  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 
They  thevelbte  needs  mast  fit. 

But  let  me  scraps  the  dirt  away 
That  hai^  upon  yonr  face ; 

And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 
Be  in  a  hungry  case." 

Stud  John — ''  It  is  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  wife  shoidd  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware." 
So,  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

"I  am  in  haste  to  dine; 
Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 

Yon  shall  go  back  for  mine." 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boasil 
For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 

For  wliile  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 
Did  sii^  most  loud  and  oleax ; 


d  done  befote. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig ; 

He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  llrst  j 
For  why?— They  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  sa 
Her  husband  posting  down 

Into  the  country  far  away, 
She  puli'd  out  half  a  crown  ; 

And  thns  unto  the  youth  she  said 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 

"  This  shall  be  youra  when  you  bri 
Hy  husband  safe  and  well." 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  r 

John  coming  back  amain, 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 


But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 
And  gladly  would  have  done. 

The  flighted  steed  he  ftighted  more, 
And  made  him  Sister  rtm. 
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Awoy  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  poBt-boy  at  his  heela, 
The  post-boy's  horse  il^ht  gkid  to  miss 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  Toad 

Tlras  seeii^  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post-boy  scampering  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : 
"Slop  Uiiefl  stop  thief!— a  highwayman 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  nil  and  each  that  pass'd  that  way 

Bid  join  JD  the  pursuit 
And  now  the  turnpike-gales  again 

Flew  open  in  sliort  space ; 
The  tollmen  thinking  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  raoo. 
And  BO  he  did ;  and  won  it  too  j 


Now  let  us  sing,  Ixing  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he; 
And  when  he  noKt  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  bo  there  to  see  1 

JOHN   BUN  VAN. 

O  thou,  whom,  borae  on  fancy's  eager  wil^ 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 
I  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  lale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  ahke  prevail; 
Whose  hnmoroas  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  si; 
May  taaoh  the  gayest,  make  tlie  gravest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well  employ'd,  and,  like  tliy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  Ins  alerted  word, — 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  al  thy  deserved  feme ; 
Yet  even  in  transitory  life's  late  day. 
That  mingles  all  my  brawn  with  sober  gray. 
Revere  the  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  tlie  road, 
And  guides  the  Prtgress  of  the  soul  to  God. 
'Twere  well  with  most,  if  books,  that  could  engagt 
Their  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age ; 
The  man,  approving  what  had  charm'd  the  boy. 
Would  die  at  last  in  comlbvt,  peace,  and  joy; 
And  not  with  curses  on  his  ait,  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  sold. 
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Tliy  fiountryiWilberforce,  witli  just  disdain, 
Hears  tliee  by  ctusl  men  and  impious  call'd 
Fanatic,  for  thy  zbeJ  to  loose  the  enthrali'd 

From  esile,  public  saie,  and  slayery's  cliain. 
Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wroag'd,  tlia  fetter^l'd. 

Fear  not  lest  taboi:  such  as  thine  be  vain. 

Thon  hast  achieved  a  part ;  haat  gain'd  the  ear 

Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause; 

Hope  sinilea,  joy  springs,  and  though  cold  caution  pai 
And  weave  delay,  the  bettar  hour  is  near 
That  shall  remunerate  thy  toUs  severe. 

By  peace  for  AlVio,  fenced  with  Britisb  laws. 

Enjoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 

From  al]  the  just  ou  eaitli,  and  all  the  blest  above. 


ON   THE  RECEIPT  OF   I 

O  that  those  lips  had  Is 
With  me  but  roughly  since  J.  naara  mee  last. 
Those  Eps  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  See, 
The  same  tliat  oA  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  1" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  elidni 
To  quench  it!)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithfiil  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  lliougli  unespected  here! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  aitless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  liei  own ; 
And,  whila  that  face  renews  my  filial  giief, 
Fancy  sliall  weave  a  charm  fbt  my  relief; 


repaaed,  lits  Btren^Eh  retiLme*!  to  him.   Tlie  cry  or  btood 
apf>T?dat«cl»  and  hl3  dimculUes  OphDowled^ed.    Wliat  ol 
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Shall  Bteep  me  in  Elysiaii  reveiie, 

A  momenlaiy  dream,  that  thou  art  slie. 

My  mother  I  wlien  I  learn'd  tliat  tbou  wast  dead, 
Say,  waBt  thou  eoiisaioua  of  the  tears  1  ehedl 
Hovec'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  Borrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  hegun  9 
Perhapa  thou  gHYeatDie,  tboiigh  unfelt,  a  hi5s;~) 
Perhaps  a  (ear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss —     J. 
Ah  that  maternal  smile  I  it  answers — Tee.      J 
I  heard  the  bell  toU'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thea  slow  away. 
And,  luining  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  1 
But  was  it  such? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  nnhnown. 
May  1  hut  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  morel 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  KHnorrow,  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learn'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  fo^ot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more. 
Children  not  tliine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Eobin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  solrool  along  the  public  way, 
Dehghted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapp'd 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet^opt, 
■Tis  now  become  a  liislory  little  known. 
That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  liouse  our  own. 
Shortlived  possession !    But  the  record  feir. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  ihsX  has  effaced 
A  thousand  otliar  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber,  made 
That  thou  migiitat  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid 
Tliy  morning  bounties  eve  I  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit,  or  oonfectionary  plum  j 
The  feagrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 
By  thy  ov?n  hand,  tiR  fiesh  they  shone  and  glow'd  j 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  &I1, 
Ne'er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  brealie. 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honors  to  tliee  as  my  numbers  may; 
Forhaps  a  trait  memorial,  but  sincere. 
Not  scom'd  in  Heaven,  diough  liilje  noticed  hero. 
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Could  Time,  his  flight  reTsrsed,  restore  the  hours, 
Wlien,  playing  with  tliy  veeture's  tissued  flowers. 
The  violet,  the  pint,  and  jesaamine, 
I  priok'd  ttem  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  Boflly  speak,  and  strote  my  head,  and  smile,) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here  1 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart ; — the  dear  dehght 
Seeijs  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might — 
But  no — what  here  we  call  our  life  is  euoh, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  fiom  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weatlrer'd  and  the  ocean  oross'd) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle. 
Where  spices  breatlie,  and  brighter -6033005  amile. 
There  site  quiescent  on  the  floods,  thai  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  aits  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  iknning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  vnih  sails  how  swift  1  hast  reaoh'd  the  shore, 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billowB  roar  j" 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anohor'd  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  les^ 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distresfl'd— 
Me  howlii^  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-toas'd. 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  oompass  loai, 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwartii^  Ibrca 
Seta  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet  O  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he  1 
That  thought  ia  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth. 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise~ 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell  1 — Time  umrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  soi^ht  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  agam ; 
To  have  renew'd  the  joys  that  onee  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  sdU  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  lliis  mimic  show  of  tliee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  thefl, — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left 

Cowpar^H  prose  "works  are  confined  almost  excluaively  to  his  letters.  These 
iww,  without  dispute,  lake  the  very  first  rank  in  English  epistolary  liteiature. 
"  Tliare  is  something  in  the  sweemesi  and  feoilily  of  the  diction,  and  mow. 
perhaps,  in  the  glimpse  they  aflbrd  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind,  that  dif 
fuses  a  charm  over  the  whole  collection,  and  communicates  an  interpst  thai 
cannot  always  be  commanded  by  peiformaiices  of  greater  dignity  nnd  pie 
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tension.  Fiom  Ihem  we  now  know  almost  as  muoli  of  Cowper  as  we  do  of 
those  authors  who  liave  spent  theit  days  in  the  centre  and  glare  of  literarj'  or 
fashionable  socieiyi  ajid  tliey  will  continue  to  be  read  long  after  the  curiosity 
ia  gratified  to  which,  perhaps,  tbey  owed  their  first  celebrity;  for  the  character 
with  which  they  malis  U5  acquainted,  will  always  attract  by  its  rarity,  and 
engage  by  its  elegance.  The  feminine  delicacy  and  pntity  of  Cowper'a  maiv 
ners  and  disposition,  the  romantio  and  ttnbroken  retirement  in  which  his  life 
was  passed,  and  the  singular  gentleness  and  modesty  of  Ms  whole  character, 
digarm  him  of  tliose  terrors  that  so  often  shed  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion 
around  the  persons  of  celebrated  writers,  and  make  tis  more  iiuiulgent  to  his 
weaknesses,  and  more  delighted  with  his  excellencies,  than  if  he  had  been 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  wits,  or  the  oracle  of  a  litetaiy  coniederacy.  The 
interest  of  this  picture  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  diat 
tremendous  malady,  to  the  visitationa  of  which  he  was  subject,  and  by  the 
spectacle  of  that  perpetual  conflict  which  was  maintained,  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  between  tlie  depression  of  tliose  constitutional  horrors,  and  the 
gayety  that  resulted  irom  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart  animated  by  the 
mildest  affections." ' 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  just  conception  of  the  fascination  of 
Cowpar's  epistolary  style  without  veadii^  a  large  portion  of  his  letters,  yet 
some  feint  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ease,  and  grace,  and  charming  power, 
frcan  the  following,  which  are  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow. 


COtVi'ERS   AMUSEMENTS. 
To  the  Ret.  Williah  Uhwis. 

^nacoMio,  September  21,  1779. 

Be  pleased  to  buy  me  a  glazier's  diamond  pencil.  I  have  glazed 
the  two  panes  designed  to  receive  my  pine  plants  ;  but  I  cannot 
mend  the  kitchen  windows,  till,  by  the  help  of  that  implement,  1 
can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  dimensions.  If  I  were  a  plumber, 
I  should  be  a  complete  glazier ;  and  possibly  the  happy  time  may 
come,  when  I  shall  be  seen  trudging  away  to  the  neighboring- 
towns  with  a  shelf  of  glass  hanging  at  my  bade.  If  government 
should  unpose  another  tax  upon  that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a 
business  in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  successfully  employ 
himself.  A  Chinese,  of  ten  times  my  fortune,  would  avail  him- 
self of  such  an  opportunity  without  scruple;  and  why  should  not 
I,  who  want  money  as  much  as  any  IMandarin  in  China  ?  Kous- 
seau  would  have  been  charmed  to  have  seen  me  so  occupied,  and 
would  have  exclaimed  with  rapture,  "  that  he  had  found  the  Emi- 
lius  who  (he  supposed)  had  subsisted  only  in  his  own  idea."  I 
would  recommend  it  to  you  to  follow  my  example.  You  will  pre- 
sently qualify  yourself  for  the  task,  and  may  not  only  amuse  your- 
self at  borne,  but  even  exercise  your  skill  in  mending  the  cliurch 
windo'.vs :  which,  as  it  would  save  money  to  the  parish,  would 
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conduce,  together  with  yo«r  other  ministerial  accomplishments,  to 
make  you  extremely  popular  in  the  place. 

I  have  eight  pair  of  tame  pigeons.  When  I  first  enter  the  gar- 
den in  the  morning,  I  find  them  perched  upon  a  wall,  waiting  for 
their  breakfast ;  for  I  feed  them  always  upon  the  gravel  walk.  If 
your  wish  should  he  accomplished,  and  you  should  find  yourself 
furnished  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  shall  undoubtedly  find  you 
amongst  them.  Only  be  so  good,  if!  that  should  be  the  case,  to 
announce  yourself  by  some  means  or  other.  For  I  imagine  your 
crop  will  require  something  better  than  tares  to  fill  it. 

Your  mother  and  I  last  week  made  a  trip  in  a  post-chaise  to 
Gayhurst,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wright,  about  four  miles  off.  He  un- 
derstood that  I  did  not  much  affect  strange  faces,  and  sent  over 
his  servant  on  purpose  to  inform  me,  that  he  was  going  iuto  Lei- 
cestershire, and  that  if  I  chose  to  see  the  gardens,  1  mig-ht  gratify 
myself  without  danger  of  seeing  the  proprietor.  I  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  was  delighted  with  all  I  found  there.  The  situa- 
tion is  happy,  the  gardens  elegantly  disposed,  the  hothouse  in  the 
most  flourishing  state,  and  the  orange-trees  the  most  captivating 
creatures  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  A  man,  in  short,  had  need  have 
the  talents  of  Cox  or  Langford,  the  auctioneers,  to  do  the  whole 
scene  justice. 

Our  love  attends  you  rJI. 

WRITINC    UPON    ANY    THING. 

To  the  Ret.  William  Unwis. 

My  dear  Friend,  Jitgu.!  6,  1780. 

You  like  to  hear  from  me :  this  is  a  very  good  reason  why  I 
should  write.  But  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  this  seema  equally  a 
good  reason  why  I  should  not.  Yet,  if  yoa  had  ahghted  from 
your  horse  at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  this  present  writing, 
being  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  bad  found  occasion  to  siiy  to 
me, — "  Mr.  Cowper,  you  have  not  spoken  since  I  came  in ;  have 
you  resolved  never  to  speak  again  ?"  it  would  be  but  a  poor  reply, 
if,  in  answer  to  the  summons,  I  should  plead  inability  as  my  best 
and  only  excuse.  And  this,  by  the  way,  suggests  to  me  a  sea- 
sonable piece  of  instruction,  and  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  vory 
apt  to  forget,  when  I  have  any  epistolary  business  in  hand,  that  a 
letter  may  be  written  upon  any  thing  or  nothing,  just  as  any  thing 
or  nothing  happens  to  occur.  A  man  that  has  a  journey  before 
him,  twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform  on  foot,  will 
not  hesitate  and  doubt  whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he 
does  not  readily  conceive  how  he  shall  ever  reach  the  end  of  it : 
for  be  knows,  thai  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving  one  font  for- 
fi4 
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ward  first,  and  then  the  other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  if 
So  it  is  in  the  present  case,  aud  so  jt  is  in  every  similar  case.  J- 
letter  is  written  as  a  conversation  is  maintained,  or  a  journey  por 
formed;  not  by  preconcerted,  or  premeditated  means,  a  new  con 
trivance,  or  an  invention  never  heard  of  before, — but  merely  bj 
niaintaioin^  a  progress,  and  resolving  as  a  postilion  does,  having 
once  set  out,  never  to  stop  till  we  reach  the  appointed  end.  If  a 
inan  may  talk  without  thinking,  why  may  he  not  write  upon  th* 
same  terms  ?  A  grave  gentleman  of  the  last  century,  a  tie-wig 
square-toe,  Steinkirk  figure,  would  say,  "  My  good  sir,  a  man  has 
no  right  to  do  either."  But  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  present  cen 
tury  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinions  of  the  last ;  and 
so,  good  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Paul,  or  whatever  be  your  name, 
step  into  your  picture-frame  again,  and  look  as  if  you  thought  for 
another  century,  and  leave  us  moderns,  in  the  meantime,  to  think 
when  we  can,  and  to  write  whether  we  can  or  not,  else  we  might 
as  well  be  dead,  as  you  are. 

When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we  seem  to  look  back 
upon  the  people  of  another  nation,  almost  upon  creatures  of  an- 
other species.  Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
painted  casements,  the  Gothic  porch  smothered  with  honeysuckles, 
their  little,  gardens  and  high  iroJIs,  their  bos-edging,  balls  of  holly, 
and  yew-tree  statues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  that  a  people  who  resem- 
bled us  so  little  in  their  tastes,  should  resemble  us  in  any  thing 
else.  But  in  every  thing  else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counter- 
parts exactly ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  slashed  sleeve,  and 
reduced  the  large  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of  silk-stockings,  has 
left  human  nature  just  where  it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the  man, 
at  least,  lias  undergone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites,  and 
aims,  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear,  perhaps,  a  hand- 
somer disguise  than  they  did  in  days  of  yore ;  for  philosophy  and 
literature  will  have  their  effect  upon  the  exterior ;  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  modem  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different  dress. 


To  llie  Rkv.  Johb  NKWTOtf.i 

My  VBiy  dear  friend,  Iidy  13,  1781. 

I  am  going  to  send,  what  when  you  have  read,  you  may  scratch 
your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose,  there's  nobody  knows,  whether 


thought  stanijlnp  at 
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whaL  I  have  got,  be  verso  or  not ;  by  tlie  funo  and  the  time,  it 
ouglit  to  be  rhyme  ;  but  if  it  he,  did  you  ever  see,  of  late  or  of 
yore,  such  a  ditty  before  ?  The  thought  did  occur,  to  me  and  to 
her,  as  madam  and  I,  did  walk  and  not  fly,  over  tlie  hills  and 
dales,  with  spreading  sails,  before  it  was  dark  to  Weston  Park. 

The  news  at  Onev  is  little  or  noney  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  send 
it,  viz. :  Poor  Mr.  Peace  cannot  yet  cease,  addling  his  head  with 
what  you  said,  and  has  left  pariah-church  quite  in  the  lurch,  hav- 
ing almost  swore  to  go  there  no  more. 

Page  and  his  wife,  that  made  such  a  strife,  we  met  them  twain 
in  Di^-lane ;  we  gave  thera  the  wall,  and  that  was  all.  For  Mr. 
Scott,  we  have  seen  him  not,  except  as  he  pass'd,  in  a  wonderful 
haste,  to  see  a  friend  ia  Silver  End.  Mrs.  J.-nes  proposes,  ere 
July  closes,  that  she  and  her  sister,  and  her  Jonos  mister,  and  we 
that  are  here,  our  course  shall  steer,  to  dine  in  tht  Spinney ;'  but 
for  a  guinea,  if  the  weather  should  hold,  so  hot  and  so  cold,  we 
had  better  by  far,  stay  where  we  are.  For  the  grass  there  grows, 
while  nobody  mows,  (which  is  very  wrong,}  so  rank  and  long,  that 
so  to  speak,  'tis  at  least  a  week,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  ere  it  dries 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  I  could, 
in  hopes  to  do  good ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  should  say  "  To  be  sure, 
the  gentleman's  Muse,  wears  methodist  shoes ;  you  may  know  by 
her  pace,  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard  have  little 
regard,  for  the  taste  and  fashions,  and  ruling  passions,  and  hoiden- 
ing  play,  of  the  modern  day ;  and  though  ^e  assume  a  borrowed 
plume,  and  here  and  there  wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only  her  plan, 
to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a 

Eroduction  on  a  new  construction.  She  has  baited  her  trap  in 
opes  to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar-plum." 
— '—  His  opinion  in  this,  will  not  be  amiss ;  'tis  what  I  intend, 
ray  principal  end ;  and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  tiD  a 
few  are  brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I  am  paid,  for 
all  I  have  said  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I  have  run,  many  a 
time,  after  a  rhyme,  as  far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end  of  my  sense, 
and  by  hook  or  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here, 
another  year.  I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid 
upon  springs,  and  such-like  things,  with  so  much  art,  in  every 
part,  that  when  you  went  in,  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuel 
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